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BariMtf a«  Lady^s  Maid  and  Peercn. 

Ktw  EditUn.  Paper,  50  cent!. 

BARBOUR,  A.  MAYNARD. 
The  Malnwaring  Affair* 

Illustrated  by  Mrs.  E.  Plaisted  Abbott,    iimo. 
Cloth,  ornamental,  $1 .  $0. 

BLACK,  CLEMENTINA. 
The  Pfinuit  of  Camilla. 

In  Lippincott's  Series  of  Select  NoveU  for  April, 
1900.    i2mo.   Paper,  50  centi  i   Cloth,  fi.oo. 

BUCHANAN,  ROBERT. 
Andromeda* 

iioio.    Cloth,  |i.Z5. 

CAREY,  ROSA  N. 
Life's  Trivial  Roand* 

iimo.    Cloth,  $1.15. 

Rue  with  a  Difference. 

izmo.    Cloth,  11.25. 

CHABOT,  ADRIEN. 
Tile  Dancing  Master* 

Tranilated  by  Paulinb  VV.  Sill.     Illuitrated  by 
JBSSIB  Wilcox  Smith.    Cloth,  ornamental,  ^i.oo. 

CORELLI,  MARIE. 
Boy:  A  Sketch. 

With  frontiipiece  by  John  Sloan,    ixmo.    Cloih, 
ornamental,  ^i  .$0. 

CORNFORD,  L.  COPE. 
The  Master-Begfi[art. 

Ntw  Edltim.    Paper,  50  cents. 

DIBBLE,  HON.  H.  C. 
The  Sequel  to  a  Tragedy. 

iimo.     Cloth,  $i.xi 

DILL,  BESSIE. 
The  Final  GoaL 

In  Lipplncott's  Series  of  Select  Novels  for  December, 
1899.    imo.    Paper,  50  cents  i  cloth,  |li.oo. 

DUCHESS,  THE. 
Lovice. 

N*vo  Edlthn.     Paper,  $0  cents. 

FINNEMORE,  JOHN. 
The  Red  Men  of  the  DuiL 

A    Romance   of  the   Days  of  Cromwell.       With 
illustrations,    iimo.    Cloth,  ornamental,  ^1.50. 

HATTON,  JOSEPH. 
When  Rogues  FaU  Out. 

Ntw  Edithn.    Paper,  50  cents. 

HUSSEY,  EYRE. 
On  Account  of  Sarah. 

Stw  Edition.     Paper,  $0  cents. 


KENNARD,  MRS.  ARTHUR. 
The  Second  Lady  Delcomhe. 

In  Lippincott^s  Series  of  Select  Novels  for  July,  1900. 
izmo.     Paper,  50  cents ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

KING,  GENERAL  CHARLES. 
Ra/s  Daughter. 

A  Story  of  Manila.   With  frontispiece  by  William 
T.  Trbgo.     izmo.    Cloth,  $i.iS- 

LE  OUEUX,  WILLIAM. 
The  Sign  of  the  Seven  Sins. 

izmo.    Cloth,  |i.Z5. 

MacILWAINE,  HERBERT  C. 
Fate  the  Fiddler. 

izmo.    Cloth,  ornamental,  ^1.50. 

MARCHMONT,  A.  W. 
Madeline  Power. 

izmo.     Cloth,  $1.1$. 

NEILSON,  FRANCIS. 
Madame  Bohemia. 

Illustrated  by  Chablottb  Harding,   izmo.  With 
ornamental  cover  design,  ^1.50. 

OPPENHEIM,  E.  PHILLIPS. 
A  Millionaire  of  Yesterday. 

Issued   in  Lipplncott's  Series  of  Select  Novels  for 
Jane,  1900.    izmo.    Paper,  50  cents ;  cloth,  $1 .00. 

RED  POPPY  LIBRARY. 

Per  volume,  I1.Z5. 

BY  REEF  AND  PALM,  and  HIS  NA- 
TIVE WIFE.  By  Louiie  Becke. 
RAY^RECRUITandATAMESUR- 
RENDER.  By  General  Charles  King. 
A  SOCIAL  HIGHWAYMAN,  and  A 
PROFESSIONAL  BEAUTY.  By 
EUcabeth  Phippe  Train. 

ROSS,  CLINTON. 
Chalmette. 

Stw  Editltn.    Paper,  50  cents. 

STEVENSON,  BURTON  E. 
At  Odds  with  the  Regent 

With  frontispiece  by  Anna  W.   Bbtts.     izmo. 
Cloth,  |i.$o 

VON  HUTTEN,  BARONESS. 
Marred  in  Making. 

With  frontispiece  by  E.  Plaistbd  Abbott,    izmo. 
Cloth,  ornamental,  I1.Z5. 

WINTER,  JOHN  STRANGE. 
The  Peacemakers. 

In  Ltppincott*s  Series  of  Select  Novels  for  May,  1900. 
izmo.     Paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 

A  Self-made  Countess. 

izmo.     Cloth,  $1.XS. 
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ISCELLANEOUS 

BITTINGER,  LUCY  FORNEY, 
The  Gerxnant  la  G>Iofilal  Times 

iimo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  HOUSTON  STEWART. 
Life  of  "Vagoer* 

lUuttratcd  with  many  photogrtTaret,  portraits,  scenea 
from  the  operas,  etc.  Royal  octavo.  Handsomely 
boand.  Ngxo  Edithn.  I4.50.  Published  in  con- 
nection with  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  Sc  Co.,  London. 

CORELLI,  MARIE. 
Patriotism^— or  Self-Ad  vertisement? 

A  Social  Note  on  the  Present  War.  iimo.  Paper, 
25  cents. 


COXE,  RT.  REV.  A.  CLEVELAND,  D.D. 
Thoughts  on  the  Services* 

Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Liturgy  and  an 
Aid  to  its  Devout  Use.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
Rt.  Rvv.  Cortlandt  Whitbhkad,  S.  T.  D., 
Bishop  of  Pitttburgh.    i6mo.    Cloth,  |l.oo. 

CRANE,  STEPHEN. 
Great  Battles  of  the  ^otid. 

With  eight  illustrations  by  John  Sloan.  Cloth, 
ornamental,  $1.50. 

DE  ROO,  P. 
History  of  America  befote  Coltmibas* 

According  to  Documents  and  Approved  Authors. 
Two  vols.    8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  fo.oo  nei. 

DOBSON,  AUSTIN. 
William  Hogarth 

Ntw  mni  EnUrgtd  Edithn,     Cloth,  gilt  top,  I4.50. 

FITZGERALD,  S.  J.  ADAIR. 
Stories  of  Famous  Songs* 

Illnstrated  with  photogravures  and  half-tones.  Two 
volames  m  a  box.    iimo.    Cloth,  ornamental,  $|.oo. 

ILLUSTRATED  ROMANCE  SERIES. 

Published  in  connection  with  J.  M.  Dent  8c  Co., 
London.  With  twelve  colored  illustrations  in  each 
volume.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  |i. 75  per  volume. 

IVANHOE.    By  Str  ▼alter  Scott 
JOHN  HALIFAX:   GENTLEMAN. 

By  Dinah  Muloch  Craik* 
PETER  SIMPLE,  By  Captain  Marry  at. 

IRELAND,  JOHN  and  NICHOLS,  JOHN 
Hogarth^s  Works. 

With  Life  and  Anectodal  Descriptions  of  his  Pictures. 
The  whole  of  the  plates  reduced  in  exact  facdmile 
of  the  originals.  Three  volumes.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
IS.oo ;  half  morocco,  gilt  top,  special  design,  |io.oo. 

JONES,  HUGH  PERCY,  B.A. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Phraaes  and 
Claaical  Quotations. 

Uniform  with  Reader^s  Reference  Library.  Half 
morocco,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

LITTLE,  MRS.  ARCHIBALD, 
Intimate  Chioa* 

The  Chinese  as  I  have  seen  Them,  tfno  LdMm. 
With  one  hundred  and  twenty  illustrations.  8vo. 
Cloth,  $ft.oo. 

LOVEMAN,  ROBERT. 
A  Book  of  Verses. 

itmo.    Cloth,  paper  label,  $1.00. 


PEACOCK.  VIRGINIA  TATNALL. 
Famous  American  Belles  of  tiie  Nineteenth 
Century. 

With  special  cover  design,  frontispiece  In  colors,  and 
twenty  full-page  illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth,  ^3.00; 
three-quarter,  levant,  ^.00. 

SAVORY,  ISABEL. 
A  Sportswoman  in  India. 

Travels,  Adventures, and  Experiences  in  Known  and 
Unknown  India.  In  one  lar^e  volume.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth,  gilt,  with  forty^ight  illustrations  and  a  pho^ 
togravnre  portrait  of  the  author,  ^.50. 


SCHAEFFER,  NATHAN  C,  Ph.D.,  LLD. 
Tliinking  and  Learning  to  Think. 

Liffinftt^s  EducatUnml  StrhM.  Iimo.  Cloth, 
$1.15,  ntt. 

SHARPLESS,  ISAAC 
Two  Centuries  of  Pennsylvania  History. 

Itmo.    Cloth,  |i.X5,  mti, 

SKINNER,  CHARLES  M. 
Flowers  in  tfie  Pave. 

Illustrated  with  four  photogravures  by  Elizabbth 
Shippbn  Grbbn  and  E.  S.  Holloway.  itmo. 
Cloth,  extra,  |i.$o. 

SUMMERVILLE,  PROFESSOR  MAXWELL. 
Sands  of  Sahara. 

with  thirty  full-page  illustrations.  Cloth,  orna- 
mental, |x  00. 

SPIELMANN,  M.  H.     :^ 
John  Ruskin. 

A  Sketch  of  His  Life,  His  Work,  and  His  Opinions. 
With  Personal  Reminiscences.  Together  with  a 
Paper  by  John  Ruskin,  entitled  ^^The  Black  Arts.** 
Illustrated.  Large  ixmo.  Ornamental  binding, 
gilt  top,  rough  edges,  ^.oa 

VAN  DYCK. 

Illustrated  by  Afty  photogravures  of  paintings  by  this 
great  master,  and  bound  in  a  strange,  but  striking, 
half-parchment  binding.  Large  quarto.  Cloth  sides, 
1*5.00. 

WELSH,  HERBERT 
The  Other  Man's  Country  i  An  Appeal  to 
Conscience. 

Iimo.    Cloib,  |i.oo. 

WHARTON,  ANNE  HOLLINGSWORTH. 
SakMis  Colonial  and  RepuUican. 

With  frontispiece  in  colors,  and  numerous  reproduc- 
tions of  portraits  of  miniatures  of  men  and  women 
prominent  in  Colonial  life  and  in  the  days  of  the 
Republic.  Crashed  buckram,  gilt  top,  deckle  edges, 
ll.oo ;  three-quarters  levant,  |6.oo. 

WILSON,  RUFUS  ROCKWELL. 
Rambles  in  Colonial  Byways. 

Illustrated  with  photogravures  and  half-tones,  iimo. 
Two  volumes  in  a  box.    I3.00. 

WOLFE,  Dr.  THEODORE  F. 
Literary  Rambles  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

Illustrated  with  photogravures.     Buckram,  $1.25. 
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NEW    BOOKS 


The  Life  and  Literature   of  the  Ancient   Hebrews 

By   LTMAN  ABBOTT,   D.D.,  author  of  ^^  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Paul  the  Apostle.' ' 
•«  The  Evolution  of  Christianity,'''  etc.      Cro*wn  8*uo,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

Dr.  Abbott's  object  in  this  book  is  to  trace  in  the  Bible  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
religious,  political,  and  literary  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  the  theory  that  this  life  was  a 
gradual  development  like  that  of  other  nations.  His  treatment  of  the  Bible  is  free  yet  wholly 
reverent,  and  his  book  is  of  uncommon  interest  and  value. 

The   New  Epoch  for   Faith 

By  GEORGE  A,  GORDON,  D.D.,  author  of  *'  The  Christ  of  To-Day,''  "  The  Witness  to 
Immortality,"  etc,     i2mo,  $1.^0, 

Dr.  Gordon  here  offers  an  interpretation  of  the  religious  conditions  of  to-day  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  progressive  religious  thinker.  He  assumes,  as  manifestly  true,  that  the  direc- 
tion of  religious  development  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  toward  a  freer  and  fuller  faith. 
His  work,  while  carefully  discriminating,  is  thoroughly  optimistic,  and  is  written  with  uncom- 
mon literary  power  and  charm. 

The  Turn  in   the   Road 

A  Romance.     By  EUGENIA  BROOKS  FROTHINGHAM.     i2mo,  $1,50, 

The  romance  of  a  singer  who  through  love  finds  her  soul.  The  hero  is  a  loyal,  high- 
minded  American,  and  a  thorough  gentleman  ;  the  heroine  is  an  ambitious,  self-reliant  Ameri- 
can girl.  She  studies  in  Paris,  and  becomes  a  very  accomplished  singer,  and,  after  the  exper- 
ience of  devotion  and  self-denial  of  the  hero,  becomes  a  superb  woman.  The  story  is  effectively 
told,  and  merits  a  wide  popularity. 

A   Pillar  of  Salt 

By  JENNETTE  LEE.     izmo,  $1.25. 

A  story  of  an  inventor*  s  genius  and  the  opposition  to  his  ambition  and  enthusiasm  by  the 
inventor's  wife.  The  invention  succeeds — the  story  of  iu  success,  after  much  disquiet,  is  pow- 
erfully told,  and  the  emotional  interest  of  the  story  is  strong. 

The   Light  of  the  World 

An  Easter  Story,  by  HERBERT  D.  WARD.  With  a  frontispiece  illustration.  Square 
i2mo,  $1.00. 

A  man  who  has  doubts  concerning  Christianity  dies  and  goes  off  among  the  stars  so  far 
that  light  reaches  him  which  had  left  earth  long  before.  So  he  sees  past  history  being  enacted, 
and  at  length  views  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  by  which  his  doubts  are  removed.  A  striking, 
original,  dramatic  story  for  Easter. 

Sam   Lovel's   Boy 

By  ROWLAND  E.  ROBINSON,  author  of**  Uncle  Lisha's  Outing,"  "  A  Danvis  Pioneer." 
etc.     i6mo,  $1.2^. 

Readers  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Robinson  for  the  photographic  accuracy  of  his 
stories  of  Vermont  life.  The  present  story  tells  of  Sam  LovePs  son  from  the  time  when 
Gran*ther  Hill  assisted  at  naming  him  until  he  entered  the  Union  Army.  It  describes  how 
Uncle  *Lisha  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  Nature-lore  and  trained  him  to  fish  and  hunt. 
The  story  is  well  told  and  is  full  of  humor.  Nature,  and  interesting  types  of  human  nature. 
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THE   RAMBLER 


nnHE  retirement^  on  the  twenty-second 
-■-  of  this  month,  of  Doctor  Oilman 
from  the  presidency  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  whose  policy  he  planned  at  its 
foundation,  and  whose  wide  field  of  use- 
fulness he  created  and  organized  during 
the  first  quarter  century  of  its  existence, 
which  measures  also  the  length  of  his 
leadership,  is  an  event  of  far  more  than 
local  interest,  for  Dr.  Oilman  ranks  high 
among  the  leaders  in  our  modern  higher 
educational  system.  His  services  in  that 
cause  have  been  to  the  nation,  not  merely 
to  the  city  and  state  that  harbor  Johns 
Hopkins. 

Born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  July  6, 
1831,  Mr.  Oilman  was  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1852.  He  then  studied  for  three  years 
in  Berlin,  returning  at  their  expiration 
to  his  Alma  Mater,  to  be  successivelv  her 
librarian,  and  professor  of  physical  and 
political  geography.  From  1872  to  1875 
he  was  president  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  was  then  invited  by  the 
trustees  of  the  institution  endowed  by 
Johns  Hopkins  to  guide  its  fortunes. 
He  assumed  his  new  office  on  May  1, 1875, 
and  opened  the  doors  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity to  students  on  October  3,  1876,  mak- 


ing it  from  the  very  beginning  what  he 
declared  in  his  inaugural  address  that  a 
university  should  be,  "  a  place  for  the  ad- 
vanced special  education  of  youth  who 
have  been  prepared  for  its  freedom  by  the 
discipline  of  a  lower  school/' 

A  trained  teacher  himself,  Dr.  Oilman 
was,  above  all  else,  an  organizer  like 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  Andrew 
D.  White,  of  Cornell,  and  he  ranks  with 
them  as  a  pioneer  in  the  making  of  our 
great  universities  as  they  exist  to-day. 
Like  Mr.  White,  moreover,  he  has  served 
his  country  in  another  field— as  one  of 
the  five  commissioners  selected  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  the  Venezuela  bound- 
ary dispute.  He  gave  his  services  in  the 
making  of  our  city  charter,  and  ever  was 
active  in  the  cause  of  civil  service  reform. 
At  its  latest  annual  meeting,  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  chose  him 
for  its  president,  on  the  retirement  of  the 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz. 

His  life  work,  however,  is  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  which,  under  his 
able  guidance,  rose  to  a  place  among  the 
great  educational  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  will 
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be  provided.  No  better  tribute  can  be 
paid  to  the  value  of  services  of  the  retir- 
ing president  than  the  donation  of  an 
ample  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  centre  of  learning  he  has  created. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  whose  "  Herod " 
is  reviewed  upon  another  page,  was  born 
near  Oxford  on  the  28th  of  July,  1868. 
His  father  was  the  precentor  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  and  had  his  son  edu- 
cated in  the  grammar  schools  of  Stratford 
and  Peterborough. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Phillips  claims 
descent  through  his  mother  from  Words- 
worth and  from  the  Llovds,  who  were 
well  known  as  the  friends  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  Coleridge.  In  his  early  years 
he  had  a  boyish  distaste  for  verse,  but 
while  lying  on  a  sick-bed  when  he  was 
about  fifteen  his  mother  read  to  him  Col- 
eridge's "  Christabel,'*  a  reading  from 
which  he  dates  the  charm  of  the  influence 
of  poetry.  In  1886  Mr.  Phillips  went  to 
Cambridge  and  entered  as  a  student  of 
Queen's  College,  but  his  university  days 
were  cut  short  at  the  end  of  his  first 
term.  Prank  Benson,  with  his  troupe  of 
Shakespearian  actors,  came  to  the  old 
town  and  so  struck  Mr.  Phillips'  fancy 
that  he  left  the  university  and  joined  the 
players.  Mr.  Gosse  has  recently  noted 
that,  like  Shakespeare,  he  played  the 
ghost  in  "Hamlet,"  and,  also,  that  he 
played  it  with  great  dignity.  The  troupe 
visited  various  towns,  and  among  others 
Oxford,  and  while  there  Mr.  Phillips  was 
again  drawn  to  the  study  of  poetry.  This 
time  it  resulted  in  the  publication,  in  that 
town,  in  the  year  1888,  of  a  small  book  of 
verses  entitled  "  Primavera."  In  1892  he 
left  the  Benson  company  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  quiet  study.  In  1894  he  pub- 
lished an  attempt  in  blank  verse,  which 
gives  little  hint  of  the  results  he  has  since 
achieved  in  that  form.  The  poem  was 
entitled    "Eremus."    Neither    of    these 


books,  however,  had  a  circulation  wider 
than  is  usual  with  privately  printed 
works,  but  in  1896  he  caught  the  ear  of 
the  populace  with  his  "  Christ  in  Hades," 
which  was  issued  by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews, 
of  London,  as  one  of  the  "  Shilling  Gar- 
land "  series.  This  was  succeeded  in  the 
following  year  by  a  collection  of  "  Poems," 
which  included  "  Christ  in  Hades,"  «  The 
Woman  with  the  Dead  Soul,"  "The 
Wife"  and  "Marpessa."  In  1899  ap- 
peared the  blank  verse  tragedy,  "Paolo  and 
Francesca,"  a  poem  which  critics  hailed 
as  a  masterpiece.  It  was  written  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  George  Alexander,  the 
actor.  Mr.  Alexander  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced this  play,  but  we  understand  he  in- 
tends to  do  so  shortly.  His  last  play, 
"Herod,"  was  written  for  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  who  has  made  a  great  success  with 
it  in  London.  It  is  to  be  played  here  by 
Bichard  Mansfield  in  the  coming  spring. 

"  Selma  White,"  the  much-discussed 
heroine  of  Mr.  Robert  Grant's  very  suc- 
cessful novel,  "  Unleavened  Bread,"  will 
have  made  her  debut  on  the  stage  of  the 
Savoy  Theatre  by  the  time  this  issue 
reaches  our  readers.  As  the  play  has  been 
rehearsing  for  some  time  we  are  fortu- 
nately able  to  reproduce  a  portrait  in 
character  of  Miss  Bessie  Tyree,  who  is  to 
play  "  Selma."  She  is  to  be  supported  in 
the  more  important  r61es  by  Miss  Eleanor 
Robson,  as  "  Flossie,"  Mr.  E.  J.  Morgan 
as  "  Littleton,"  and  Mr.  George  Fawcett 
as  "  Lyons."  The  fact  that  the  play  deals 
with  situations  and  types  of  men  and 
women  who  are  distinctively  American, 
and  that  its  characters  are  familiar  enough 
among  us  to  respond  to  almost  every- 
body's memory,  argues  well  for  the  popu- 
larity of  the  piece  in  such  capable  hands. 

While  we  are  congratulating  ourselves 
upon  the  popularity  of  American  books, 
notably  novels,  among  American  readers; 
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while  some  of  db  are  even  asking  "  who 
reads  an  English  book  now  ?"  an  entirely 
uncalled  for  taant — we  have,  none  of  ns, 
yet  bethought  onrselveB  of  thanking  the 
gentlemen  who  advocated  international 
copyright  and  secnred  it  for  American 
authors.  It  wag  not  protection  our  writ- 
ers needed,  bnt  eqnal  opportunity,  and 
this  the  international  copyright  law  gave 
them.  Considered  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  growth  of  the  American  reading 
public  has  perhaps  not  been  quite  so  great 
as  has  been  believed  of  late.  The  cheap 
libraries  of  unauthorized  English  reprints 
were  very  profitable  in  their  day,  evi- 
dences of  the  existence  of  au  enormous 
reading  [public  before  the  coming  of 
"  David  Harum,"  "Richard  Carvel," 
"Janice  Meredith,"  and  "To  Have  and 
to  Hold." 

J* 

At  the  same  time  we  have  grown  in  a 
literary  sense  during  the  last  two  years, 
grown  rapidly  and  soundly;  even  though 
none  of  the  great  Buccesses  of  the  last 
two  years  can  be  called  a  masterpiece. 
The  older  men  and  women,  those  who 
made  their  names  amid  the  adverse  con- 
ditions of  piracy,  still  retain  their  artistic 
supremacy,  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  Cable  and 
Mr.  Harris,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Henry 
James,  Miss  Jewett.  Miss  Wilkins  is 
practically  a  contemporary  of  the  interna- 
tional copyright  law;  Mrs.  Wharton,  the 
truest  artist  of  the  day,  is  the  youngest  of 
our  writers.  But  beside  the  leaders  we 
have  now  another  school,  worthy  of  our 
suffrages,  if  it  cannot  be  ranked  with 
them,  notwithstanding  its  popularity. 
Formerly  it  was  the  leaders,  et  preterea 
nihil. 

Jt 

"Is  'Daniel  Deronda'  an  old  book?" 
asks  one  of  the  two  sisters  in  "  The  Rise 
of  Silas  Lapham."  "  It  has  only  just  got 
into  the  Seaside  Library."  Popular  au- 
thors now  "  get  into  the  '  Seaside    Li- 
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brary'" — come  within  the  ken  of  the 
multitude — at  once.  International  copy- 
right has  had  much  to  do  with  this,  as 
have  the  modern  methods  of  the  Ameri 
can  publisher.  We  have  always  been  a 
reading  nation,  but  we  have  never  been 
made  aware  of  it  so  strongly  as  of  late, 
through  the  great  successes  of  a  half 
dozen  native  authors.  During  the  hey- 
day of  their  popularity  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  their  great  EngliBh 
rivals  were  silent — Thomas  Hardy,  Mrs. 
Ward,  and  James  M.  Barrie,  besides  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman.  Only  Mr.  Hope  con- 
tinued to  publish,  but  he  turned  from  the 
story  of  adventure  to  a  more  serious, 
thoughtful,  analytic  kind  of  work,  of  a 
far  higher  class,  no  doubt,  but  less  well 
calculated  to  attract  the  mass  of  seekers 
after  entertainment. 
jl 
"The  Inlander  "is  the  title  of  a  new 
tale  of  Kentucky  by  Mr.  Harriaon  Robert- 
son, the  editor  of  the  Louigvilh  Courier 
Jotirnal,vaA  the  author  of  "Red  Blood 
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gering  ander  its  gigantic  war 
debt.  Theatres,  and  the  vendors 
of  real  Inxuries,  enflered;  the 
bookseller  foaud  his  market  en- 
larged. The  Frenchman,  feel- 
ing the  economic  effects  of  his 
defeat,  stayed  at  home  and  read. 
Books  are  lusuries,  no  doubt, 
to  some.  Bnt  to  the  majority, 
especially  in  this  conntry,  they 
are  among  the  necessaries  of 
life,  companions  which  repay 
their  cost  a  thousandfold. 


and  Bine,"  which  the  Scribners  are  to 
issne  during  the  month.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  "  New  South,"  in  which  are  detailed 
the  experiences  of  a  young  man  born  and 
bred  under  the  old  regime  who  finds  him- 
self thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and 
compelled  to  demonstrate  his  superiority 
to  his  snrronndings  by  taking  the  world 
as  he  finds  it,  and  achieving  eucceas  by 
sheer  force  of  character  both  in  his  day's 
works  and  in  his  Ioto  affairs. 

Prosperity  has  been  named  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  present  development  of 
the  American  book-trade.  This  argument 
considers  books  as  a  luxury.  In  reality, 
they  are  the  most  economical  form  of  in- 
tellectual enjoyment.  The  French  pub- 
lishers found  their  golden  age  after  the 
war  of  1870,  when  the  country  was  stag- 


A  new  volume  of  special  eco- 
nomic interest  to  the  American 
people  at  the   present  time   is 
Mr.  William  Hannibal  Thomas's 
forthcoming    volume     entitled 
"The  American   Negro:   What 
he  was,  what  he  is,  and  what 
he   will    become."      There    is 
probably  no  other  representative 
of  the  colored  race  better  quali- 
fied than  Mr.  Thomas  to  write 
with  authority  on  this  subject, 
unless  perhaps  it  be  President 
Booker  Washington  of  the  Tuakegee  In- 
stitute, whose  book  on  the  fnture  of  the 
American   negro   is   already   very  widely 
known,  though  it  has  been  published  but 
a  few  months.     Mr.  Thomas  served  in  the 
civil   war  and  afterwards  as  a  legislator 
of  South  Carolina  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period.    He  has  been  trained  both  in 
theology  and  law,  and  finally  became  a 
successful  practitioner    in   the  Southern 
courts.     He  concedes  the  inferiority  of 
the  race,  and  forcibly  indicates  how  the 
mental,     moral,    social,     industrial    and 
political  elevation  of  the  freedman  may 
be  accomplished.     It    is    interesting  to 
note    that    both    Mr.    Washington    and 
Mr.   Thomas   believe   that  education  in 
agriculture    is  best    worthy    of    consid- 
eration   as    the    solution   of    the    negro 
problem. 
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We  have  been  told  bj  an  English  critic 
that  Mr.  Stedman's  "American  Anthol- 
ogy" is,  in  the  main,  a  collection  of  me- 
diocrities, especially  so  far  as  contempo- 
raries are  concerned.  But  is  England 
much  richer  in  the  poeaession  of  young 
poetic  genius  ?  About  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips  there  are  two  opinions  even  in 
London :  vbile  be  is  hailed  as  a  poetical 
dramatist  there,  many  deny  that  he  is  a 
tme  dramatic  poet.  And  vho  is  there  to 
wear  the  mantle  of  the  last  of  the  great 
singers  of  the  Victorian  era — of  Swin- 
burne ?  ffone,  so  far  as  we  can  see.  In 
poetry,  at  least,  the  glory  and  strength  of 
our  common  literature,  England  is  do 
better  off  than  we  are,  and  more's  the 
pity.  A  great  poet  of  our  tongue,  Eng- 
lish bom  or  American,  would  be  welcome; 
but  we  look  for  him  in  vain. 
jt 

There  are   evideoceB  that  the  Shake- 


spearian boom  which  began  last  year  is  to 
be  contfniied,  writes  an  occasional  corre- 
spondent in  London.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller, 
who  is  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Clement  Scott, 
has  staged  "  Henry  V "  in  a  magnificent 
way  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  to  which  Sir 
Henry  Irving  does  not  return  until  April. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  at  the  Comedy  is  run- 
ning a  Shakespearian  season  daring  which 
he  will  produce  eight  different  plays, 
including  the  second  part  of  "  Henry  IV," 
and  Mr.  Tree  is  credited  with  the  inten- 
tion of  producing  "Twelfth  Night" 
after  the  run  of  "Herod."  In  view  of 
these  productions  special  interest  attaches 
to  the  curious  composite  portrait  of 
Shakespeare  which  is  owned  by  the  Man- 
chester Gallery.  It  was  painted  by  Ford 
Madox  Brown  in  the  end  of  1849  and  was 
carefully  compiled  from  the  different 
known  portraits  and  from  the  bust  at 
Stratford.  The  picture,  as  Mr.  Brown 
described  it,  "  is  the  attempt  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  creditable  likeness  of  our  na- 
tional poet,  as  a  historian  recasts  some 
tale  told  long  since  in  many  fragments  by 
chroniclers."  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  has  issued 
an  abridged  edition  of  his  "  Life  of 
Shakespeare  "  and  he  wrote  a  historical 
account  of  "  Henry  V  "  specially  for  the 
Lyceum  production. 

The  thousands  of  people  who  baye 
enjoyed  Mr.  Satchel ler's  entertaining 
story  of  the  North  country  "  Eben  Hol- 
den,"  which  still  sells  in  great  quantities 
throughout  the  country,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  scene  of  his  new  story 
"  Cry  and  I "  is  again  laid  in  Northern 
New  York,  and  at  the  time  when  the 
French  refugees  in  the  opening  of  the 
nineteeth  century  bought  large  tracts 
of  land,  built  great  chateaux,  and  lived, 
entertained  and  ruled  in  true  baronial 
style.  It  is  against  that  background 
of  foreign  customs  transported  to  the 
north  woods  that  Mr.  Batcheller's  story 
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is  wrought  out,  and  in  it' there  are  love 
and  fighting  galore,  with  many  of  the 
amnsing  character  sketcheB  in  which  the 
aathor's  excels.  The  hero  ia  another 
qaaint  creation  like  "  Uncle  Eb,"  and  yet 
not  the  same.  This  story  will  first  appear 
serially  in  the  Century  Magazine,  and 
afterward  in  a  book  from  the  press  of  the 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  who  were 
the  publishers  of  "  Eben  Holden." 


Miss  Imogen  Clark,  whose  sympathetic 
atory  called  "  Will  Shakespeare's  Little 
Lad  "  found  many  admiring  readers  two 
or  three  years  ago,  has  written  a  novel 
called  "  God's  Puppets,"  a  title  whose 
reference  is,  of  courae,  to  Pippa's  song. 
It  ia  a  atory  of  New  York  life  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  against  a  back- 
ground of  the  interrelations  of  the  Dutch 
and  the  English,  is  drawn  a  fine  love  story 
with  a  strong  plot.  The  author  has  cre- 
ated a  fine  atmosphere  of  those  early  Now 
York  times  in  her  story,  but  it  may  be 
noted  that  no  historical  personages  enter 
the  scene,  and  no  historic  events  are  de- 
scribed. The  atory  depends  upon  itself 
for  its  interest.  It  ia  to  be  published  by 
the  Scribners. 

Alexander  Blair  Thaw,  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  poema  just  published  by  Mr. 
John  Lane,  is  the  son  of  the  late  A.  D. 
Thaw,  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  educated 
for  the  medical  profeasion,  although  he  is 
not  now  in  practice.  Ur.  Thaw  spends 
much  of  his  time,  and  a  large  portion  of 
his  means,  in  philanthropy.  Dr.  Thaw's 
poems  are  distinguished  by  delicate  and 
lofty  sentiment,  and  have  a  certain 
mystical  quality  which  sets  them  quite 
apart  from  the  preBent  [fashion  in  verse. 
There  ia  no  morbid  note,  no  note  of  that 
general  regret  for  the  state  of  the  uni- 
verse which  has  been  sounded  so  often; 
on  the  contrary,  their    spirit  is  often  al- 


most devotional,  and  uniformly  optimistic. 
At  the  risk  of  choosing  a  poem  which 
does  not  fnlly  represent  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  collection,  we  reprint  one,  and  wish 
there  were  space  for  more. 

THE    LIFE  SPIRIT 


Whose  ia  the  finger  that  gives  form 

To  everjthing  that  lives? 

Whose  mystic  l^uch  turns  dark  earth's  dust 

To  Beaut j'a  flesh  and  blood? 

Whose  is  the  mind  that  made  the  Word 

By  which  a  thought  may  live, 

Whose  subtle  breath  shall  make  a  child 

The  prophet  of  all  time? 

Whose  is  the  hand  that  marks  the  hours 

With  the  sharp  knife  of  Time, 

And  with  our  lives  doth  measure  out 

The  life  of  Time  himself? 

What  is  the  force  of  awtul  change 

That  brings  sweet  Life  to  death, 

And  gently  then,  raising  Death's  veil. 

Hints  larger  life  within? 

Thy  scarce  seen  footsteps  mark  the  path 
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To  earth's  own  Paradise, 

Thy  heart-beat  sounds  the  melody 

And  measure  of  Life's  songl 

Still  let  me  ever  liTe  to  be 

A  serrant  at  thy  shrine, 

Kissing  the  feet  that  lead  me  on, 

The  hand  that  bears  the  knife, 

Till,  with  my  head  close  to  thy  heart, 

1  catch  the  cadence  deep,  dirine. 

Of  earth's  immortal  strain. 


A  decided  novelty  in  the  literature  of 
onr  new  island  possessions  will  be  issued 
by  the  Scribners  within  a  few  weeks.  It 
is  the  narrative,  of  Mr.  Albert  Sonnichsen, 
who  was  quartermaster  on  the  XT.  S. 
Transport  Zealandia^  and  is  called  ''A 
Prisoner  among  the  Filipinos/'  When 
the  ship  reached  Manila  Mr.  Sonnichsen, 
who  though  of  Danish  descent,  writes  en- 
tertainingly in  fluent  English,  did  work 
for  the  Manila  Tinted,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  natives  while  on  a  photo- 
graphing excursion  with  a  party  of 
friends  belonging  to  the  Utah  Battery. 
He  was  captured  at  Malolos,  and  for 
eleven  months  was  held  a  prisoner  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lazon.  His  book  is 
highly  interesting  in  style  and  subject 
matter,  and  is  in  no  sense  controversial. 


The  few  posthumous  poems  of  the  late 
Philip  Henry  Savage  have  been  collected 
and  published,  together  with  the  contents 
of  his  two  slight  volumes,  in  a  memo- 
rial edition  with  an  appreciation  by 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason.  Mr.  Savage  was 
bom  in  1868  and  entered  Harvard  College 
in  1889,  after  several  years  experience  as 
a  commercial  traveller.  He  later  became 
an  instructor  in  Harvard  and  in  1896  he 
entered  upon  duties  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  which  he  discharged  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  June  4,  1899.  In 
the  "li  ast  Songs  from  Vagabondia  "  Bliss 
Carman  has  included  an  especially  appro- 
priate poetic  appreciation  of  Savage. 


"  The  Sacred  Fount,''  a  novel  by  Mr. 
Henry  James,"  The  Disciple,"  M.  Paul 
Bourget's  most  characteristic  psychologi- 
cal study,  and  "  Crucial  Instances,"  a  new 
collection  of  short  stories  by  Mrs.  Edith 
Wharton,  are  important  items  in  the 
Scribners'  announcement  of  fiction  to 
appear  during  the  spring. 

A  new  life  of  Jean  Paul  Marat  hy 
Ernest  Belford  Bax,  the  author  of  several 
books  on  Socialism  published  in  the  So- 
cial Science  Series,  is  announced  for  pub- 
lication this  spring  by  Messrs.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
instance  in  which  Marat's  real  inner  life 
has  been  set  before  an  English-speaking 
public,  and  the  book  is  especially  readable 
and  instructive  to  those  who  are  following 
the  new  light  which  research  has  thrown 
on  all  the  actors  in  the  French  Revolution. 
Mr.  Bax's  volume  may  be  expected  to  con- 
trovert many  of  the  accepted  theories  in 
regard  to  Marat,  whom  the  author  terms 
"  the  best  abused  man  in  modem  history." 

ji 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Reid, 
of  Chicago,  for  the  accompanying  portrait 
of  Mr.  Martin  Roswell  Field,  who,  as  we 
noted  last  month,  has  associated  himself 
with  the  staff  of  the  Youth's  Companion, 

jt 

Mr.  John  Kimberly  Mumford,  the 
author  of  "  Oriental  Rugs,"  is  of  New 
England  descent,  but  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Watkins,  New  York.  He  passed 
most  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  Syra- 
cuse, where  he  studied  the  rudiments  of 
art  with  a  view  to  making  a  life  work  of 
it,  but  circumstances  have  led  him  into 
the  newspaper  field.  During  his  colle- 
giate years  at  Princeton,  where  he  entered 
the  class  of  1885,  he  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  language  and  certain 
phases  of  archseology,  but  the  newspaper 
leaning  was  strongest.  He  held  a  place 
on  the  editorial  board  of  the  Princetonian, 
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(From  a  photograph  by  Wllhelm.] 

and  was  editor  of  the  Princeton  Tiger. 
Upon  leaving  the  University  he  returned 
to  newspaper  work  in  Syracuae,  and  for 
the  past  dozen  years  has  been  engaged 
upon  Tarious  newspapers  in  New  York, 
in  all  branches  of  local  work  and  as  cor- 
respondent. He  has  traveled  quite  exten- 
sively in  this  and  other  countries.  In 
the  ruins  of  Central  America,  which  he 
visited  eeveral  years  ago,  Mr.  Mumford 
found  designs  which  he  had  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  be  distinctly  and  solely  Asiatic. 
This,  he  says,  revealed  to  him,  more  than 
any  other  thing,  tlie  scope  of  the  Oriental 
rng  symbolisms,  and  the  amazing  depth 
of  their  signifiosnce. 

The  rug  book,  which  has  met  with  such 
immediate  success,  was  made  with  infinite 
slowness,  in  the  irregular  intervals  of 
newspaper  work.  When  the  book  had 
been  under  way  for  some  three  years  or 
more,  its  author  went,  upon  the  shortest  of 
notice,  to  Cuba,  as  a  oorreBpondent.  Be- 
fore leaving  he  bundled  all  the  book  ma- 
terial, notes,  mannscripts,  memoranda  and 
pencil  sketches,  into  a  sheet,  and  thrust 


[From  a  pbotOKrapb  by  Brownell,  Face  &  Ca] 

it  into  a  clothes-preas.  Retarning  home, 
reduced  to  a  shadow  (though  still  a  some- 
what substantial  one),  by  yellow  fever,  he 
took  np  the  work  again.  That  he  did  so 
he  attributes  in  large  measure  to  the  en - 
thnsiastic  counsels  of  Stephen  Crane,  with 
whom  he  was  frequently  brought  in  con- 
tact in  the  Indies,  and  who  was  himself 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  Eastern  weav- 
ings  that  he  paid  tribute  to  them  in  verse. 

"The  Historical  Novel  and  Other  Es- 
says "  is  the  title  of  a  forthcoming  book 
by  Ur.  Brander  Matthews.  Many  of  the 
other  essays  deal  also  with  the  art  of 
fiction  in  one  or  another  of  its  most  mod- 
ern manifestations.  But  all  the  papers 
are  on  literary  topics,  Mr,  Matthews  dis- 
cussing in  one  "  Literature  as  a  Profes- 
sion," and  in  another  the  "Relation  of 
Literature  and  the  Drama."  The  volume 
will  be  published  shortly  by  the  Scribners, 
who  will  issue  at  the  same  time  the  third 
and  final  revision  of  the  same  author's 
standard  work  on  the  "  French  Dramatists 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  originally 
published  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  now 
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made  complete  by  a  new  chapter  covering 
the  last  yeara  of  the  century. 
* 
Mr.  James  Britton,  one  of  the  pnpils  of 
the  Connecticnt  Leagae  of  Ait  Students, 
recently  made  a  poster  for  an  exhibition 
at  the  League  which  we  reproduce  here- 
with, of  ooarBe  much  reduced  in  size,  as  an 
interesting  bit  of  original  work.  The 
poster  was  both  drawn  and  engraved  on 
wood  by  Mr,  Britton,  and  is  specially 
worthy  of  notice,  since  it  is  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  artist's  graver.  The  Con- 
necticut League  of  Art  Students,  as  is 
pretty  well  known  among  persons  in- 
formed as  to  the  different  art  schools  in 
the  country,  is  a  self-supporting  body  of 
young  men,  whose  orgaaization  was  formed 
in  Hartford  about  twelve  years  ago  through 
the  zeal  and  practical  sympathy  of  Mr. 
Charles  Noel  Flagg,  who  has  given  his  time 
and  attention  gratuitously  to  the  League's 
work,  and  still  remains  its  chief  instructor. 


Since  Mr.  Theodore  Hamilton,  the 
fluent  advertising  manager  of  Barnum's 
circus,  has  gone  to  live  and  advertise  his 
show  in  Germany,  where  he  finds  a  keen 
delight  in  the  possibilities  in  word-build- 
ing afforded  by  the  structnre  of  the 
German  language,  for  making  effective 
posters,  his  mantle  seems  to  have 
fallen  upon  certain  English  and  Ameri- 
can publishers,  whose  methods  of  adver- 
tising startle  the  conservative.  The 
methods  employed  in  England  to  adver- 
tise "  An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters" 
have  reached  high  water  mark  in  their 
latest  achievement,  noted  in  an  English 
paper.  It  is  announced  that  a  remarkable 
series  of  letters  has  jnat  been  discovered, 
which  dovetail  in  with  wonderf  nl  accuracy 
to  the  "  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters," 
and  that  the  new  series  will  shortly 
appear  under  the  title  "  An  Englishman's 
Love  Letters."  We  believe,  however,  Mr. 
Murray  is  not  to  publish  this  latest 
treasure. 

The  Rambler. 


KNOWING  BETTER  THAN   ONE'S  AUTHOR 


IT  is  a  proof  of  greatness  as  well  as  of 
the  limitations  of  human  greatness 
when  an  author  impresses  upon  his  read- 
ers the  fact  that  he  himself  does  not  know 
some  of  his  characters  so  well  as  the 
reader  does.  It  is  a  proof  of  greatness, 
because  he  must  have  given  a  convincing 
presentation  of  the  character  whose  words 
or  acts  are  questioned,  or  else  the  reader 
would  not  have  a  definite  enough  concep- 
tion of  him  to  worry  himself  over  the  dis- 
crepancy. 

Our  friend  T.  Sandys,  for  instance,  was 
much  more  of  an  artist  than  his  creator 
makes  him  out  to  be.  To  be  sure,  he  was 
was  still  very  young  when  he  wrote  those 
answers  to  the  advertisements;  but  one 
feels  sure  that,  even  at  that  age,  his  craft 
would  have  been  less  obvious,  his  work- 
manship more  delicate.  A  boy  with  so 
fine  a  discrimination  in  shades  of  meaning 
would  have  done  better.  And  later  on  in 
the  book,  when  the  excuse  of  extreme 
youth  is  no  longer  forthcoming,  Barrie 
makes  some  strange  mistakes  about 
Tommy.  In  the  conversation  with  "  the 
very  first  lady  Mr.  Sandys  ever  took  into 
dinner,"  he  misrepresents  him  entirely. 
Tommy  would  have  helped  the  lady  to  be- 
lieve in  the  myth  of  his  dead  love,  but  he 
would  have  done  it  in  a  much  more  subtle, 
more  artistic  manner.  Barrie  has  not 
given  the  conversation  as  it  happened  ; 
his  is  a  newspaper  version  of  it,  cheapened, 
coarsened,  un-Tommyfied.  Or  else — 
Tommy  is  not  the  artist  he  would  have 
us  think,  a  supposition  absolutely  unten- 
able in  the  conclusive  proofs  he  has  given 
us  of  Tommy^s  genius.  If  Sandys  on 
Woman  had  been  written  with  so  heavy  a 
touch  it  would  never  be  the  classic  it  has 
become. 

And  later  on  still  in  the  scene  with 
Aaron  Latta,  where  Tommy  thanks  him 


for  his  care  of  him  and  Elspeth,  Tommy's 

sentimentality  becomes  farcical ;  indeed, 

the  whole  scene  is  farce  comedy.    Tommy 

could  never  have  said  : 

'' '  And  yet,*  said  Tommy,  looking  at  him  ad- 
miringly, '  jou  fed  and  housed  and  educated  us. 
Ah,  Aaron,  do  you  not  see  that  your  dislike  gives 
me  the  more  reason  to  esteem  you  T  Carried  away 
by  desire  to  help  the  old  man,  he  put  his  hand 
kindly  on  his  shoulder.  *  You  have  never  re- 
spected yourself,*  he  said,  'since  that  night  you 
and  my  mother  parted  at  the  Cuttle  Well,  and 
my  heart  bleeds  to  think  of  it.  Many  a  year  ago, 
by  your  kindness  to  two  forlorn  children,  you  ex- 
piated that  sin,  and  it  is  blotted  out  from  your 
account.  Forget  it,  Aaron,  as  every  other  person 
has  forgotten  it,  and  let  the  spirit  of  Jean  Myles 
see  you  tranquil  once  again.' " 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  it  was 
that  Tommy  could  not  write  fiction.  How 
did  Tommy's  skill  in  inventing  tales  about 
himself  and  his  friends  differ  from  the 
story-telling  instinct?  Given  the  neces- 
sary literary  ability,  which  Tommy  cer- 
tainly had,  any  man  could  write  good 
stories  whose  invention  was  as  fertile  as 
Tommy's.  The  scene  with  Grizel  in  the 
den,  where  he  loses  himself  in  the  imag- 
inary future  of  Corp,  is  proof  enough  that 
he  could  write  stories.  Tommy's  imag- 
ination is  distinctly  of  the  creative  order. 
If  the  Tommies  of  this  world  cannot  write 
stories,  it  simply  means  that  the  have  no 
power  over  words.  Giving  him  this  ina- 
bility is  a  nice  touch  from  one  point  of 
view,  if  it  had  only  happened  to  be  true. 
It  is  much  more  original  to  have  it  so,  for 
all  the  literary  heroes  of  novels  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  line  of  fiction,  or  of  poetry. 
How  strange  it  was,  by  the  way,  that 
Tommy  didn't  write  poetry.  Why,  he 
must  have  done  it !  One  doesn't  want 
him  to  do  it ;  there  is  much  more  distinc- 
tion in  not  doing  it;  still,  one  cannot  re- 
fuse to  recognize  the  truth. 

That  dear  Grizel  is  not  always  true  to 
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herself,  either;  for  instance,  in  that  scene 
with  Tommy,  where  she  pretends  that  she 
has  read  his  letter  to  her  when  she  has  not 
done  so.  Love  is  a  great  power,  almost 
the  greatest  on  earth,  but  it  will  not  make 
nncandid  a  woman  of  the  transparent 
openness  of  Orizel.  She  simply  could  not 
have  pretended  anything  for  any  motive 
whateyer.  Let  cynics  say  what  they  will 
about  its  rarity,  a  love  of  truth  that  has 
grown  with  a  woman's  growth,  that  is  an 
integral  part  of  herself,  is  the  strongest 
compelling  force  in  the  world,  not  except- 
ing that  of  loYe.  Now  Grizel  was  a  girl 
to  whom  truth  was  the  essential  thing,  as 
she  shows  conclusively  later  on  in  her  in- 
ability to  satisfy  herself  with  a  fiction,  to 
accept  the  semblance  for  the  reality. 
Those  who  have  not  felt  the  irresistible 
power  of  the  habit  of  honesty  do  nofc  know 
with  what  a  force  she  had  to  contend. 

A  number  of  great  authors  have  tried 
to  make  us  accept  their  misconceptions  or 
their  inaccurate  presentations  of  their 
characters,  often  to  be  attributed  to  insuf- 
ficient thought,  to  haste,  or  even  to  lazi- 
ness. Many  writers  who  have  had  inspira- 
tions in  the  conception  of  character  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  interpret  it  ex- 
actly. One  resents  it  in  Thackeray  that 
he  so  often  makes  Becky  Sharp  fall  below 
her  own  standards.  She  sometimes  is  so 
clumsy  in  her  flattery  that  not  even  Jos. 
Sedley  would  have  swallowed  it;  and  if 
there  is  anything  that  the  reader  knows 
about  Becky  it  is  that  she  was  past  mis- 
tress in  that  delicate  art.  Thackeray 
caricatures  her  methods.  Were  people's 
perceptions  less  keen  then ;  were  they  less 
keen  to  detect  the  motive  beneath  the  la- 
bored compliment  ?    I  doubt  it. 

It  is  such  a  comfort  when  one  finds  an 
author  that  one  can  really  trust  to  make 
his  characters  do  and  say  only  that  which 
they  would  really  have  said  and  done, 
whose  word  you  can  take  blindly  in  regard 


to  his  characters.  Here  are  a  few  in  whom 
one  can  put  blind  faith:  Charlotte  Bronte, 
Jane  Austen,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Mrs.  A. 
D.  T.  Whitney,  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  Strange 
to  say,  at  this  moment,  I  cannot  remem- 
ber a  man,  even  among  the  greatest, 
whom  it  is  safe  to  leave  unwatched  in  re- 
gard to  their  women.  For  all  that  they 
have  climbed  to  heights  up  to  which 
women  can  only  gaze,  men  writers  have  a 
way  of  applying  certain  little  conventional 
rules  to  their  women  at  certain  critical 
moments.  They  cannot  refrain  from 
making  their  heroines  kiss  other  women 
and  call  them  by  endearing  terms,  even 
when  it  is  the  last  thing  on  earth  that 
particular  woman  would  have  done.  But 
tears  are  the  worst  pitfall  for  the  poor 
men  things  who  try  to  write  novels. 
Though  they  may  be  writing  the  story  of 
such  a  one,  they  cannot  seem  to  learn 
that  there  are  non-weeping  women,  even 
when  it  is  a  question  of  getting  their  own 
way. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  presentation  of  in- 
dividual character,  but  also  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  characters  to  one  another 
that  one's  author,  both  masculine  and 
feminine,  is  often  untrustworthy.  Daugh- 
ters adore  impossible  fathers  when  we 
know  they  hated  them,  no  matter  if  they 
did  do  their  duty  toward  them  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  most  exacting  conscience. 
Men  are  made  to  fall  in  love  with  women 
for  whom  they  would  never  have  cared, 
and  vice  versa.  People  marry  and  the 
author  giver  us  to  believe  that  they  lived 
happily  ever  afterwards,  when  we  known 
all  the  time  that  they  could  never  have 
been  even  passably  contented.  Still,  this 
is  a  form  of  untruth  for  which  it  is  easy 
to  forgive  an  author.  There  are  few  of 
us  such  rigid  sticklers  for  truth  that  we 
cannot  pardon  a  little  perversion  of  it  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  book  end  happily. 
Elizabeth  Knight  Tompkins, 


MORTALITY    IN   MODERN   FICTION 


TWO  or  three  years  ago  a  correspond- 
ent of  The  Book  Buyer  brought 
Up  the  question  of  the  large  number  of 
deaths  occurring  in  modern  fiction^  de- 
claring them  to  be  out  of  all  natural  pro- 
portion. She  was  challenged  by  another 
correspondent  and  words  were  bandied 
between  them  with  the  result  that  the  first 
correspondent  so  far  modified  her  opinion 
as  to  condone  the  ^'gallanf  deaths  of 
heroes  and  heroines,  retaining,  however, 
her  objection  to  the  ungallant  takings-off, 
and  to  those  that  seem  to  cut  too  easily 
the  knot  of  a  difficult  problem. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  this 
correspondent  and  her  sympathizers  must 
think  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Sandys  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Barrie.  At  first  sight 
the  offense  seems  such  a  flagrant  one. 
The  mirage  of  a  splendid  or  pathetically 
romantic  death,  for  Tommy  had  so  often 
misled  us.  We  caught  sight  of  possibili- 
ties very  early  in  the  game,  when  he 
plunged  into  the  water  after  the  drown- 
ing urchin.  We  were  almost  promised 
that  his  mother's  cough  would  claim  him, 
leaving  him  only  time  to  finish  his  great 
book  and  waste  away  in  Orizel's  arms. 
There  was  a  fair  chance  that  he  would 
wear  himself  out  in  attendance  upon  an 
insane  wife.  But  none  of  these  fatalities,* 
any  one  of  which  would  have  been  so  sweet 
to  him,  occurred  to  illumine  the  last  hours 
of  that  pyrotechnic  life  of  his.  Instead  he 
grew  stout  and  hanged  himself  to  a  spiked 
fence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  admiration  only  for  the 
sturdy  thoroughness  with  which  Grizel 
sewed  buttons  on  to  overcoats. 

In  Mr.  Barriers  epilogue,  however,  he 
gives  a  perfectly  logical  if  not  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  explanation  of  his  conduct. 
He  wished,  it  seems,  to  deprive  Tommy  of 
all  adventitious  aids  in  gaining  the  liking 


of  the  reader,  or   perhaps  it  would  be 
more  just  to  say  that  he  wished  to  deprive 
the  reader  of  all  adventitious  aid  in  at- 
taining to  a  liking  for  Tommy.    He  used 
that  disconcerting  and  humiliating  demise 
as  a  touchstone  to  determine  the  extent 
of  our  sentimentality.     There  was  to  be 
no  cheap  appeal  to  our  emotions  to  make 
us    accept  Tommy    on    false  pretenses. 
Whether  we  approve  of  such  stoical  treat- 
ment or  not  we  can  but  own  that  it  has 
the  virtue  of  sincerity,  and  while    sin- 
cerity is  seldom  ''  gallant "  it  is  usually 
stimulating.    When  we  turn  from  "  Tom- 
my '^  to  "  Eleanor  "  we  find  death  ending 
all  again,  but  under  quite  a    different 
form.    Poor  Eleanor  is  entirely  tactful 
and  ladylike  if  a  little  old-fashioned  in 
her  leavetaking.    Nothing  too  definite  is 
the  matter  with  her.    Her  heart  is  dis- 
eased and  her  friends  '^believe  that  her 
lungs  are  wrong  too."  Her  malady  would 
have  been  called  by    a  generation  less 
keen  for  symptoms  than  our  own  "  inter- 
esting.^'    It  is  certainly  convenient  in  its 
outcome  and  leaves  us  with  a  gentle  pity 
for  the  generous  lady  who  was  willing  to 
bequeath  her  love  as  another  might  her 
diamonds,  and  whose  sufferings  are  never 
permitted  to  obtrude  indelicately  upon 
our  sensibilities.    But  we  have  seen  death 
too  often  in  that  quiet  guise  to  welcome 
its  dreary  presence  in  our  fiction.    We 
have  seen  our  friends  thus  drop  out  and 
the  gap  close  up,  with  emotions  at  once 
too  poignant  and  too  debilitating  to  make 
us  wish  to  place  them  at  the  service  of  a 
heroine  who  drops  out  merely  to  make 
room  for  such  a  union  as  that  between 
Manisty  and  Lucy.      Lustre  is  lacking  to 
the  final  scene,  and  the  wan  light  of  the 
sick-room  lingers  even  over  the  betrothal 
upon  which  the  curtain  conventionally 
falls. 
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It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  if  we  want 
to  miss  the  sting  of  death  when  it  comes 
to  our  acquaintances  in  fiction,  we  must 
tnm  to  those  writers  who  know  how  to 
give  it  the  aspect  of  a  moral  resurrection, 
a  visible,  undeniable  resurrection  such  as 
the  old  masters  gloried  in  depicting.  A 
third  novel  of  the  present  year,  Th6  Voice 
of  the  People,  fairly  represents  the  power 
over  the  imagination  of  a  splendid  sacri- 
fice of  life  to  an  idea  or  to  an  impulse 
of  what  we  call  humanity.  The  hero, 
Nicholas  Burr,  is  compounded  of  nearly 
all  the  unlovable  virtues.  He  is  ambi- 
tious, determined,  unforgiving,  just,  re- 
served and  courageous.  After  he  has  out- 
grown his  red-headed,  freckled  boyhood 
there  is  little  about  him  to  entice  us.  Yet 
his  death  met  in  the  effort  to  save  a  crimi- 
nal leaves  us  with  a  valiant  sense  of 
triumph  and  magnificence.  We  feel  as 
though  we  ourselves  had  had  the  glory 
without  the  pang  of  such  dying,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  exalt  Burr  for  having  pro- 
vided us  with  so  fine  a  glow  of  enthusi- 
asm. It  was  something  the  same  case 
with  Beauchamps  in  Meredith's  history  of 
his  career.  How  irresistibly  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  reader  is  gained  by  that  clos- 
ing page  which  shows  us  the  dingy  little 
boy  whom  Beauchamps  died  to  save. 
With  what  acquiescent  bitterness,  and  yet 
with  what  a  personal  sense  of  pride  we 
echo  the  thought  of  the  two  men  who 


loved  the  hero,  in  looking  at  "  the  insig- 
nificant bit  of  mudbank  life  "  remaining 
in  the  world  in  place  of  him — "  This  is 
what  we  have  in  exchange  for  Beau- 
champs!'' 

Perhaps,  after  all,  we,  the  general  read- 
ers of  fiction,  belong  to  the  class  described 
by  Stevenson,  who  really  long,  he  says, 
not  to  enter  the  lives  of  others  but  to  be- 
hold themselves  in  changed  situations. 
We  want  to  die  vicariously  not  the  drag- 
ging, discomfortable  death  that  we  are 
like  to  win,  but  royally.  The  great  Slayer 
in  order  to  please  us  must  come  as  he 
comes  in  Diirer's  picture,  a  stately  figure 
on  a  caparisoned  horse. 

And  if  we  wish  to  taste  the  joys  of  death 
without  its  sorrows  there  is  no  other  way 
to  do  it  than  through  books.  In  life  if 
the  final  hour  of  one  we  know  chances  to 
be  dramatic  and  inspiring  the  victory  is 
apt  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  death,  ela- 
tion of  mind  in  grief  of  heart.  By  all 
means  then  let  us  continue  to  have  an  in- 
spiriting proportion  of  gallant  deaths  in 
our  fiction,  that  we  may  in  a  measure 
realize  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  last 
poem  written  by  Richard  Hovey : 

"At  last,  0  death! 
Not  with  the  sickroom  fever  and  weary  heart 
And  slow  subsidence  of  diminished  breath, 

But  strong  and  free 
With  the  great  tumult  of  the  living  sea.** 

K  L.  Cary, 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


A  BLEND  of  mirth  and  sadness,  smiles  and  tears ; 
A  quaint  knight-errant  of  the  pioneers  ; 
A  homely  hero,  bom  of  star  and  sod  ; 
A  Peasant-Prince,  a  Masterpiece  of  God. 

•Frcm  "  Songs  of  North  and  South"  fty  Waiter  Mcdone.    By  permission  of  Messrs.  John  P.  Mort(m 
A  Co.,  of  LouisvUle. 


A   STUDY   IN   HEREDITY 


A  GREAT  work  of  art  is  many-sided, 
•^^  and  may  be  admired  for  as  many 
reasons  as  there  shall  be  points  of  view. 
Barrie's  masterpiece  may  be  praised  for 
its  charming  hnmor,  so  rare  a  quality  in 
these  over-anxious  days,  its  pathos,  its 
marvellous  insight  into  the  heart  of 
woman,  a  thing  wherein  Tommy  blunders 
hopelessly,  but  in  which  his  creator  excels 
in  a  superlative  degree.  The  history  of 
GrizeFs  love  is  the  study  of  "  Woman  "  in 
epitome. 

Its  style  is  Barrie's  own,  however  much 
it  may  suggest  Thackeray;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  author  wanders  along 
hand-in-hand  with  the  reader,  taking  him 
into  apparent  confidence,  teaching  him 
the  secrets  of  his  trade  with  a  reckless  and 
flattering  unreserve,  only  to  stun  him 
with  a  new  surprise  on  each  succeeding 
page,  is  the  acme  of  the  art  which  con- 
ceals art. 

Moreover,  without  leaving  the  region 
of  his  earliest  successes  and  without 
changing  his  methods  to  the  didactic  or 
the  purposeful,  Barrie  in  this  book  puts 
his  finger  upon  one  of  the  deep  things  in 
human  destiny,  the  underlying  mystery 
of  fate,  the  sphinx-problem  which  tor- 
tures and  baffles  those  who  cannot  in  their 
own  lives  find  the  answer  to  the  riddle. 
He  states  the  problem,  and  in  part  he 
gives  the  answer.  In  our  modern  phrase 
it  is  "  the  problem  of  heredity."  In  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers  it  was  called 
"  Providence  and  free-will.*' 

We  may  not  perceive  the  Sophoclean 
greatness  of  the  subject  unless  we  join  the 
elder  Tommy  to  the  younger.  Never  was 
a  sequel  so  true  to  its  purpose,  or  a  char- 
acter so  consistently  developed.  Tommy 
is  no  freak  of  destiny.  His  fate  was  in 
the  balance  when  Jean  Mvles  left  Aaron 
Latta  in  the  "  den,*'  and  went  smiling  to 


her  undoing.  The  child  of  Magerful 
Tam  and  the  vacillating  and  imaginative 
Jean  must  have  been  the  curious  admix- 
ture of  force  and  weakness  which  made 
Tommy  his  own  worst  enemy. 

The  mother  who  lived  in  a  world  of 
conscious  untruth  for  years,  finding  her 
chief  solace  in  the  effect  of  her  imaginary 
triumphs  over  her  formal  rivals — Esther 
Auld  taking  to  her  bed  when  a  letter  from 
Jean  Myles  arrived  in  Thrums — the 
father  whose  unregulated  impulses  made 
him  a  terror  to  his  respectable  family  and 
an  object  of  hatred  to  his  wife,  these  were 
the  elements  mental  and  moral  which 
mingled  to  create  Tommy's  strange  na- 
ture. He  is  no  puppet  of  Barrie's  pen. 
The  author  is  hardly  responsible  for  him. 
Never  has  there  been  so  pitilessly  logical 
an  exposition  of  the  force  of  heredity,  and 
the  comparative  weakness  of  the  indi- 
vidual against  the  strong  push  of  an  in- 
evitable fate. 

Is  fate  then  inevitable  ?  Are  we  what 
our  ancestors  have  made  us  ?  This  is  the 
problem  as  Barrie  states  it. 

Who  is  not  interested  in  the  answer  ? 
Who  has  not  fought  at  times,  as  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus,  with  some  of  those  in- 
bred tendencies  which  make  or  mar  a  life 
for  an  eternity,  and  yet  find  neither  their 
reason  nor  excuse  in  the  individual? 
What  crueller  indictment  of  the  Creator 
by  the  creature  can  there  be  than  such 
struggles  of  a  soul  enmeshed  in  apparently 
predestined  evil? 

''What,  without  asking,  hither  harried  Whence  ? 
And,  without  asking,  Whither  harried  hence. 
Oh,  many  a^cup  of  this  forbidden  Wine 
Must  drown  the  memory  of  that  insolence." 

Yet  Barrie  gives  the  answer,  reverently, 
justly,  with  a  pathos  true  to  the  best  in 
life,  "  the  God  within  us  blind,^'  perhaps, 
but  living  still.    And  the  very  crown  of 
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the  work  is  the  triumphant  response  of 
GrizeFs  character  to  the  touch-stone  of 
fate.  No,  we  need  not  yield.  We  are  not 
puppets.  Man  may  be  stronger  than  his 
destiny,  Tommy  is  a  victim  of  heredity; 
so  is  Grizel.  Tommy  is  conquered ;  Grizel 
conquers. 

The  daughter  of  "the  painted  lady," 
conscious  of  the  evil  in. her  nature  and 
longing  to  subdue  it,  thinking  "how 
sweet  it  would  be  to  be  good,''  lives  to 
realize  "how  much  sweeter  it  is  to  be 
good."  The  woman  that  girl  had  grown 
into  knew  that  she  was  good,  and  she 
thanked  God  for  that.  She  thanked  Him 
for  letting  her  help.  If  He  had  said  that 
she  had  not  helped,  she  would  have  replied 
almost  hotly,  "  You  know  I  have.'*  And 
He  did  know.  He  had  seen  her  many 
times  in  the  grip  of  inherited  passions  and 


watched  her  fighting  with  them  and  sub- 
duing them ;  He  had  seen  ugly  thoughts 
stealing  upon  her,  as  they  crawl  toward 
every  child  of  man;  ah.  He  had  seen  them 
leap  into  the  heart  of  the  Painted  Lady's 
child  as  if  a  nest  already  made  for  them 
must  be  there,  and  still  she  had  driven 
them  away.     Grizel  had  helped. 

Those  who  follow  this  idea  through  the 
book  will  find  it  the  predominant  one  in 
the  story.  The  ending  intensifies  it  almost 
to  exaggeration.  Grizel's  immolation  is 
that  of  a  smiling  martyr  to  an  ideal  far 
above  any  thought  of  self-seeking. 

The  thrill  of  moral  greatness  gives  that 
seal  of  permanency  without  which  a  work 
of  art  must  fail  at  last.  Barrie  must 
surely  henceforth  take  his  place  among 
the  immortals. 

Constance  Ooddard  DuBois, 


A  MODERN  ECLOGUE 


She 

If  you  were  ferryman  at  Charon's  ford, 
And  I  came  down  the  bank  and  called  to  you, 

Waved  you  my  hand  and  asked  to  come  aboard, 
And  threw  you  kisses  there,  what  would  you 
do? 

Would  there  be  such  a  crowd  of  other  girls, 
Pleading  and  pale  and  lonely  as  the  sea, 

You'd  growl  in  your  old  beard,  and  shake  your 
curls, 
And  say  there  was  no  room  for  little  me  ? 

Would  you  remember  each  of  them  in  turn  ? 

Put  aJl  your  faded  fancies  in  the  bow, 
And  all  the  rest  before  you  in  the  stem, 

And  row  them  out  with  panic  on  your  brow? 

If  I  came  down  and  offered  you  my  fare 
And  more  beside,  could  you  refuse  me  there? 


He 

If  I  were  ferryman  in  Charon's  place, 
And  ran  that  crazy  scow  with  perilous  skill, 

I  should  be  so  worn  out  with  keeping  trace 
Of  gibbering  ghosts  and  bidding  them  sit  still, 

If  you  should  come  with  daisies  in  your  hands, 
Strewing  their  petals  on  the  sombre  stream, — 

"He  will  come,"  and  **  He  won't  come,"  down  the 
lands 
Of  pallid  reverie  and  ghostly  dream, — 

I  would  let  every  clamoring  shape  stand  there. 
And  give  its  shadowy  lungs  free  vent  in  vain. 

While  you  with  earthly  roses  in  your  hair, 
And  I  grown  young  at  sight  of  you  again. 

Went  down  the  stream  once  more  at  half-past 
seven 
To  find  some  brand-new  continent  of  heaven. 


— From  "Last  Songs  from  Vagabondiay^*  by  Bliss  Carman  atid  Richard  Hovey,    By  permission  of 
Messrs,  Small,  Ma/ynard  &  Co, 
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SOMEWHERE 
in      Chicago 
there    is     stored 
away    a    pile    of 
scrap-books  about 
five  feet  high,  fill- 
ed with  a  child's 
drawings.    The 
earliest  of 
them  were 
s^      made 
\  when   the 
boy     was 
only  four. 
They  rep- 
resent the 
\  begin- 

From'^Scrlbner'B  IfagafciDe/'— Copyright,     ti infra      nf 
IflOO,  by  CharlMBcribner'B Sons.  "lugo      vx 

an  artist's 
life.  Every 
day  after  school  the  boy  spent  his  time 
copying  illustrations  he  admired,  and 
he  labored  with  great  persistence  at  mak- 
ing copies  of  Oppers  and  Reinharts. 
There  was  only  one  thing  the  boy  cared 
for,  and  that  was  drawing.  Instead  of 
being  discouraged  in  these  attempts  by 
his  family,  he  received  encouragement, 
and  what  is  more,  was  kept  at  the  work 
as  regularly  as  if  he  had  been  under  a 
schoolmaster.  Some  afternoons  and  Sat- 
urdays he  was  allowed  to  go  to  Lincoln 
Park  to  draw  the  animals. 

Mr.  Hutt's  first  work  for  publication 
began  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he 
was  engaged  on  salary  by  Good  Form, 
a  magazine  of  some  pretentions,  which 
lasted  for  rather  less  than  a  year.  For 
about  a  year  after  this  he  was  doing  gen- 
eral work  of  all  kinds  for  different  pub- 
lishers and  printing  concerns.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Mainz  &  Co.,  where  he  worked  in  com- 
pany with  J.  C.  Leyendecker.    This  work 


was  irksome  enough,  since  it  included 
drawing  anything  that  came  along,  por- 
traits, machinery,  advertisements  and 
catalogue  cuts  of  lingerie.  Considered 
merely  as  drill,  however,  the  experience 
must  have  presented  many  opportunities 
for  ingenuity  in  work,  and  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  much  of  the  artist's  patience 
and  perseverance  became  habits  through 
that  drudgery.  Some  of  the  boys  who 
were  employed  in  drawing  the  same  things 
in  those  days  are  still  similarly  employed. 

In  all  this  time  the  only  school  instruc- 
tion Mr.  Hutt  received  was  for  something 
leas  than  a  year  in  the  night  classes  of 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  He  tried  to 
study  from  casts  and  the  life,  and  finally 
gave  it  up.  These  are  very  interesting 
facts,  as  they  not  only  help  to  explain  the 
originality  of  his  method,  and  may  be 
held  to  account  for  a  large  measure  of  the 
freedom  in  his  handling,  but  they  also 
furnish  pertinent  comment  on  what  is 
usually  considered  the  necessary  training 
for  a  student. 

Whis  thus  employed  Mr.  Hutt  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  some  of  his  draw- 
ings to  Mr.  Jacacci,  now  the  art  editor  of 
McClure's  Magazine,  who  was  visiting 
Chicago.  The  result  was  that  a  few 
months  afterwards  a  story  was  sent  to 
him  to  illustrate.  This  story,  "  His  Mit- 
tens," by  the  late  Stephen  Crane,  pub- 
lished in  November,  1899,  was  his  intro- 
duction to  the  magazine  field  in  the  East. 

About  this  time  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  was  being  started  in  Philadelphia, 
and  its  art  editor  sent  him  a  serial  story 
to  illustrate.  On  the  strength  of  this 
Hutt  left  Chicago  for  New  York  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  as  long  as  the 
serial  required,  and,  incidentally,  of  look- 
ing over  the  field.  The  possibility  of 
being  obliged  to  return  to  Chicago  seemed. 
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in  those  days,  very  near  to  probability. 
Before  the  serial  was  finished,  however,  a 
drawing  was  sent  to  Life — it  may  been 
one  of  the  serial  drawings — with  the  idea 
of  ascertaining  how  "  outside  "  contribn- 
tions  were  received  in  the  East.  The 
drawing  was  immediately  accepted  by  %[r. 
Mitchell.  Then  began  a  connection  which 
has  continued  without  interruption,  and 
it  iti  not  too  much  to  say  that  hia  drawings 
are  a  recognized  feature  of  Life. 

I  have  managed  to  draw  these  few  facts 
from  Mr.  Ilutt  from  time  to  time  in  the 
last  few  years  by  a  combination  of  stealth 
and  main  force.  For  he  is  a  strange 
combination  of  diffidence  and  modesty  as 
to  his  own  abilities,  and  is  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  popularity  of  his  work. 


[From  a  photograph  b;  HolUnger,] 


A  young  illustrator  finds  himself  called 
upou  to  make  drawings  of  such  widely 
divergent  and  unrelated  subjects,  to  inves- 
tigate so  many  fields  of  new  experience, 
one  after  another,  that  it  often  takes  him 
some  time  to  find  the  one  best  suited  to 
his  capabilities  and  preferences.  Yet  in 
the  comparatively  few  years  in  which  he 
has  been  working  Mr.  Hutt  has  clearly 
manifested  a  few  things.  His  major  in- 
terest seems  to  be  for  the  fashionable 
young  women  of  to-day.  No  one  draws 
them  with  more  appreciation  of  the 
woman's  point  of  view  than  Mr.  Hutt. 
Yet  while  his  women  are  fashionable  in 
the  sense  of  wearingwell-fitting  clothes  of 
the  latest  mode — which  always  become 
them — they  never  strike  one  as  consciously 
so,  and  I  think  there  is  a  nice  distinction 
characteristic  of  the  artist  and  at  the 
same  time  characteristic  of  the  types  he 
draws.  There  are  not  many  illustrators 
whose  drawings  suggest  gentlefolk  at  their 
i"8cribD9r'sM»8aiine."---cop)Tight,ea8e.  In  nearly  all  his  drawings  one  finds 
k„i_  B„^^.       o  j^.^  endeavoring  to  translate  into  terms  of 

black  and  white  the  evanescent  charm  of 


\ 
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the  moment.     It  ie   the  perfume  of  the  life,  and  as  a  mikltcr  of  fact  most  of  his 

flowers  that  interests  bim,  and  be  seems  models  are  the  friends  and  acqaaintances 

at  his  beet  in  those  drawings  in  which  he  who  are  interested  in  his  work.     His  gift 

has  not  tried  for  other  thinj^.    All  of  this  for  expressing  much  ic  few  linee  is  well 

presupposes  opportunities    for  study  at  illustrated  by  the  drawings  in  Scribner's 

cloEe  range,  as  his  drawings  are  made  from  Magazine  for  August,  1900,  accompany- 


"  ScrlbDcr'B  MaRUlDe."  CopyrlKht,  igm.  by  Chnrles  Bcrlbner'a  I 
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:-.  >*rv  »£--;  ,.-.i,  ^  j  w-i.-Jt   »  «ttrr!;:*.i  :^ 

'.f'.:.f:.^,.j   'Jiwr^a.tlT*.  j^i    •.•:«   ^.t*  r,i 

.»  ».»»t<  v.T',^.-^.-i  »;«cw*:  tj  the  Talse 
',i  '.:^  »,'..>  {Ap'?,  ».',i  .1.  -Inwiz^,  eicicp; 
f/..'  a  f«r  ip',*^  i>f  Jxai  'y>;'>r,  h«  [i^a  :i:e 
*,-/.*,. ^t  MT.'^.,',:  ^,f  "iark  p'y«:-.!£  on  the 
f*»ir*.  ift  *ft*R,s  t<(  haie  2  i.0T70T  'A  ihe 
'Jvli  r«/;*jir,y.  jir  hAlf-Urnt  i;:artraiioE. 
Kr"ff,  »*>T  tri*  c»I'<r  U  Uid  in  on  t  draw- 
;,',iir  >,*  V'ffKA  ir.v.  it  fcmr.ffTou'i'.y  with  *b::e 
^r.  •i.^Vira'.ir.y  tfaeii^tail  l»hi';h  of  cmrae 
;;;r.'.V;T.*  t'r.e  trff^,-t|  JT.i(t«4d  of  adding 
o.'/fft  ^.ior,  M  u  the  Ofoal  metbod.  He 
^  '/f'^ni  iwt^fij  u<  try  to  Cfmoiae  the  Hght- 
Lfriw,  <';nx(in«««  and  df^corative  valne  of 
'^rtstin  ki(.d«  of  j>en-and-iiik  drivings 
with  tJj*  MiVulhj  of  mo'lelling  made  pos- 
«ir,ie  ((jr  the  DM  of  i^Mlj  color,  oaiDg  a« 
I(UJ«  of  til*!  latter  aa  po*aible.  Though 
the  n«<M  of  light  interest  him  atrongly, 
Ktill,  it  ifl  n'rttaa  jiainterthat  he  expresses 
th'iiiiin.  Tilt;  a'ltial  Talu<^,  aa  the  painter 
worild  Kay,  hitm[*er  him  biit  little.  They 
ar':  iitid'^rntowl,  hut  are  not  allowed  to 
UiUirUm:  with  hiii  intention  of  decorating 
thepajf'!.  Thin  iit  widl  illustrated  in  aueh 
drawingx  a«  the  frontispiece  of  the  Cen- 
turi)  tor  C'hrifltmnH,  WM,  and  the  full 
pttgi:  of  tlie  mother  and  child  on  a  sofa  by 
th«  window,  in  the  Cenluri/  for  Chrietmas, 
i'.ilH),  The  roHult  of  these  inflnences  has 
inum  to  produce  an  artist  whose  work 
iw  unrelatdl,  te'^hnically,  to  that  of  any- 
onii  (line  on  tliitt  Hide  the  ocean,  and  it 
liifTern  materially  from  the  work  of  Marold 
and  Viergc  to  which  it  has  some  technical 
nilation.  The  eaau  and  freedom  with 
which  Ilia  drawings  seem  to  be  done,  and  the 
frnnknoaa  of  touch  which  contributes  to 
thiN  improision,  are  part  of  hia  art.  Aa  a 
mutter  of  fact,  he  is  extremely  painetak- 


[From  u  unpublished  *kEtch). 

ing  with  what  interesta  him,  and  labors 
for  a  long  while  over  hia  drawings.  Mnch 
of  hie  work  carries  with  it  faint  sugges- 
tions of  color  mn  in  here  and  there,  which 
greatly  adds  to  its  charm. 

His  studio  is  one  of  the  rooms  in  his 
apartment,  in  a  large  apartment  hoQse 
near  the  Waldorf,  If  the  easel  were  re- 
moved no  one  wonld  imagine  it  was  a 
studio.  There  are  no  studio  trappings, 
furnishings,  or  pictures,  no  skylight  or 
large  sidelight.  A  moderately-sized  room 
with  two  ordinary  windows  answers  all 
his  reriuirementa,  and  he  prefers  this 
method  of  lighting  the  model  and  hia  work. 
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A  methodical  and  somewhat  phlegmatic 
temperament  hides  some  y^ry  genuine 
enthusiasms,  and  a  wholesome  sense  of 
humor  keeps  him  from  taking  himself 
too  seriously.  He  is  very  self-contained 
and  a  man  of  few  words.  A  stranger 
might  think  him  diffident.  At  the  time 
he  gives  no  eyidence  of  seeing  things,  but 
subsequent  conversation  shows  that  he  is 
keenly  alive  to  what  is  going  on  around 
him.  With  such  a  temperament  there  is 
no  telling  what  the  future  may  have  in 


store,  and  luckily  one  is  not  called  upon 
to  hazard  a  guess.  From  one  step  he 
seems  to  progress  by  easy  stages  to  an- 
other. As  he  is  not  over  twenty-five  years 
old  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  has 
given  more  than  some  indications  of 
what  he  is  likely  to  do.  I  imagine  that 
sooner  or  later  he  will  take  up  portrait- 
painting,  as  the  indications  point  to  his 
being  as  successful  in  that  field  as  he  has 
been  in  the  field  of  illustration. 

William  Patten, 


MEMORANDA    UPON    ANTIQUE    FURNITURE 


ANY  monograph  of  reasonable  size 
upon  antique  furniture  must  of 
necessity  be  either  a  general,  sweeping 
glance  over  a  field  so  wide  that  its  boun- 
daries lie  beyond  the  line  of  vision,  or 
else  a  compilation  of  memoranda  so  clas- 
sified as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  stu- 
dent and  the  collector.  Miss  Esther 
Singleton  has  set  out  bravely  to  make 
such  a  book  as  shall  give  to  the  American 
collector,  especially,  a  succession  of  in- 
teresting and  trustworthy  chapters  of 
information  upon  the  furniture  and  house- 
hold belongings  that  were  found  in  the 
homes  of  the  well-to-do  in  Colonial  Amer- 
ica, North  and  South;  the  whole  forming 
a  guide,  a  reference- book,  a  simply  made 
and  abundantly  useful  statement  and  in- 
ventory of  the  household  goods  of  our 
forebears  in  this  country.  The  title, 
TTie  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers,  is  the 
most  rhetorical  thing  about  her  book  ; 
the  two  parts  now  published  give  facts 
rather  than  generalities,  and  show  the 
careful  zeal  of  omission;  individual  pieces 
of  special  interest  are  described  and  photo- 

Thx  Furniturx  op  Otr  Forefathers.  By  Esther 
Singleton.  Parts  I  and  II.  lUustrated.  Doubleday, 
Fag«  &  Co.    4to,  inper,  $9.00  each. 


graphed,  and  the  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  the  "general  run''  of  furniture — the 
commonplaces  of  her  subject — ^is  gratify- 
ingly  small.  She  selects  the  oldest,  or  the 
most  admirable,  or  the  most  interesting 
concrete  subjects  for  illustration  and  for 
detailed  descriptions;  household  inven- 
tories, lists  of  plate,  china,  fabrics,  orna- 
ments and  all  the  less  deserving  tables 
and  chairs,  beds  and  bureaus,  sideboards 
and  bookcases  among  which  their  owners 
lived  and  moved,  are  consistently  kept  in 
the  background.  This  general  informa- 
tion is  set  down,  and  the  student  can 
form  his  general  impression  of  the  key  in 
which  these  colonial  interiors  were  writ- 
ten ;  but  generalities  are  given  with  a 
sparing  hand,  and  the  author's  pages  are 
not  overloaded  with  them. 

Planning  her  work  with  such  com- 
mendable reserve.  Miss  Singleton  has  di- 
vided it  into  eight  parts,  which  the 
publishers  issue  separately.  The  first 
part  has  the  caption  "Early  Southern: 
Carved  Oak  and  Walnut  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,'' and  in  this  first  book  ap- 
pears more  of  the  descriptions  of  the  houses 
and  general  conditions  of  life  than  are 
to  appear  in  the  succeeding  parts,  if  we 
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anderstand  rightly  the  author's  Bcheme. 
Thus^  she  first  rehearses  the  arriyal  of 
the  early  settlers,  and  their  manner  of 
living;  the  laws  regulating  grants  of  land 
and  their  endeavors  to  improve  their  dwel- 
lings. Passing  to  the  contents  of  dwel- 
lings previous  to  1650,  she  gives  some 
inventories  of  what  were  thought  to  he 
'^  necessaries  for  planters/'  first  among 
which  were,  naturally,  wooden  trenchers; 
she  describes  the  looking-glass  of  the 
period,  and  tells  us  of  its  price  and  its 
rarity,  and  where  it  was  made.  The  bed 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  house;  its  posts  were 
massive,  and  the  head-board  often  carved ; 
the  head-boards  sometimes  were  fitted 
with  shelves,  for  books  or  bottles  to  hold 
"  medicine "  of  such  varying  potency  as 
different  constitutions  demanded.  All 
these  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  Virginian 
planters'  houses  were  reflections  of  similar 
furnishings  in  Elizabethan  manor  houses 
in  England;  the  furniture  had  no  grace- 
ful curves,  for  this  was  before  the  Benais- 
sance,  and  carving  was  almost  the  only 
ornament.  Most  of  this  old  furniture 
was  made  of  solid  English  oak,  a  material 
favored  by  cabinet-makers  for  its  beauty 
of  color  and  grain,  and  its  strength  and 
durability.  The  wainscot,  the  "carpet" 
(what  we  should  now  call  the  table-cover), 
window  glass — ^a  very  scarce  and  valuable 
commodity — ^the  cupboard,  the  "court 
cupboard,"  which  was  the  most  preten- 
tious article  of  furniture  at  that  time, 
being  used  for  the  display,  of  such  plate 
or  **  pourcelains  "  as  their  owners  boasted 
— all  these  items  are  considered,  with 
specific  texts  taken  from  the  inventories 
of  Thomas  Deacon,  Governor  Leonard 
Calvert  of  Maryland,  Captain  Stephen 
Gill,  Mr.  Gyles  Mode,  and  many  other 
worthies  of  the  time.  With  the  "  further 
advance  of  luxury^ among  the  planters" 
we  are  told  that  chairs  came  into  more 
general  use,  of  which    vanities  Colonel 


Francis  Epes  possessed  no  less  than 
forty-six,  besides  a  four-foot  chest  of 
drawers  made  of  "  seder  "  (whether  from 
Lebanon  is  not  specified),  sundry  gorgeous 
beds  and  hangings,  bedding,  curtains, 
rugs,  chests,  cupboards  and  dozens  of 
other  luxuries,  among  them  eleven  pounds 
of  plate  at  £3  per  pound—"  is  £33."  This 
fine  gentleman's  inventory  was  made  in 
1678.  Thus  was  the  simplicity  of  living 
threatened  by  spendthrifts,  even  in  those 
golden  days. 

It  would  be  entertaining  to  transcribe 
pages  of  Miss  Singleton's  quaint  memo- 
randa, but  in  so  limited  a  space  there  is 
room  for  little  detail.  The  second  part  of 
her  book  is  headed,  "Later  Southern: 
Oak,  Walnut  and  Early  Mahogany."  The 
period  here  considered  ends  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
dwelling-place  of  William  Penn  receives 
Miss  Singleton's  first  attention,  and 
she  notes  that  in  the  settlement  of 
Philadelphia  "six  hundred  houses,  most  of 
them  substantial  edifices  built  of  home- 
made bricks  after  English  models,  sprang 
up  within  three  years."  In  so  prosperous 
a  settlement  good  furniture  naturally  was 
provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  substan- 
tial citizens.  Penn's  own  house,  in  whose 
preparation  he  took  great  interest,  con- 
tained much  furniture  of  a  certain  pre- 
tension. The  great  hall  had  a  long  table, 
two  benches  and  many  pewter  dishes;  the 
"  little  hall "  had  "  six  leather  chairs  and 
five  maps " — a  place  for  thoughtful  con- 
templation. Two  parlors  held  many  tables 
and  chairs,  besides  a  clock  and  "  a  pair  of 
brasses."  The  chambers  and  garret  were 
equally  well  furnished  after  their  kind. 
Penn's  desks  and  clock,  now  in  museums, 
are  described  in  detail.  Another  famous 
house,  of  a  different  type,  was  the  home 
of  Baron  Stiegel,  at  Mannheim.  The 
baron  was  a  man  of  large  means  and  fond 
of  music.  A  spinet  that  belonged  to  him  is 
now  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
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But  it  was  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas 
that  wealth  was  amassed  most  qnickly, 
and  here  the  furniture  was  of  the  most 
pretentious  quality.  "  In  1731  Charleston 
contained  between  500  and  600  honses, 
most  of  which  were  very  costly."  Many 
of  the  honses  showed  a  degree  of  luxury 
unBurpassed  by  the  London  merchants. 
Silver  tankards  and  spoons,  many  costly 
beds,  curtains,  chests,  tables,  chairs,  cor- 
ner cupboards,  mirrors,  buffets,  china- 
ware,  and  other  costly  things  were  to  be 
found  in  many  planters'  houses.  The 
greater  part  of  this  furniture  was  bought 
direct  from  England  to  Charleston.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  built  many  of  such  famous  Southern 
mansions  as  Tuckahoe,  WestoTer,  Strat- 
ford, Boiling  Hall,  Hampton,  Belmont, 
Belvoir,  Upper  Brandon,  and  Martione. 
Ho  cost  or  care  was  spared  to  make  their 
interiors  luxuriouB  and  beautiful. 

The  illustrations,  of  which  each  part  of 
MisB  Singleton's  book  contains  scores,  are 
extremely  interesting  and  valuable.  Some 


are  done  by  the  photogravure  process, 
others  by  half-tone,  and  still  others  in 
line.  Each  of  them  has  what  is  called  a 
"  critical  description "  by  Mr,  Russell 
Sturgis.  The  phrase  is  top-heavy,  for 
Mr.  Stnrgie  often  gives  merely  an  accurate 
description  in  the  fewest  possible  words. 
But  if  we  lack  the  benefit  of  the  extended 
commentnponthe  plates  for  which  the  ad- 
vertisement had  led  us  to  hope  we  can  be 
glad  of  the  concise  captions  which  he 
gives  us.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  illustrations  is  a  serious  one,  hut  one 
difficult,  we  imagine,  to  avoid  owing  to 
exigencies  of  book-manufacture.  This  is 
the  entire  lack  of  any  general  scale  upon 
which  the  various  pieces  of  fumitore  are 
shown.  An  oaken  foot-stool  covers  a  full 
page,  and  looks,  at  first  glance,  like  an 
Elizabethan  billiard-table.  It  is  rather 
larger  than  a  plate  only  a  few  pages  distant 
which  shows  a  bed  some  five  feet  wide.  Four 
or  five  beautifully  carved  chairs  are  crowd- 
ed into  a  apace  two  inches  high,  and  printed 
in  the  text,   A  wine-cooler,  a  knife-box  and 
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s  tea-caddy  &11  a  whole  page,  with  a  Gar- 
gantuan effect  which  is  to  be  regretted. 
If  one  is  familiar  with  the  forms  of  these 
three  articles,  he  can  arrange  his  propor- 
tions withoct  great  difficnltj,  bat  as  a 
gnide  to  the  mind  untutored  in  knife- 
boxea  and  tea-caddiea,  the  picture,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  confusing.  A  full  page  is 
devoted  to  a  buhl  work-table  holding  a 
liquor-case  and  a  pair  of  candlesticks. 
The  table  is  probably  two  feet  wide.  On 
the  opposite  page  is  a  line  drawing,  in 
high  perspective,  of  a  Chippendale  book- 
case described  in  the  text  as  "colossal;" 
perhaps  it  is  eight  or  nine  feet  wide,  yet 
this  drawing  is  tucked  away  into  half  the 


width  of  the  page.  Even  a  "  critical 
description,"  at  full  length,  coald  not 
illuminate  such  a  confusion. 

The  book  deserves  very  high  praise.  It 
is  written  oat  of  abundant  information, 
with  skill,  conoiseness  and  vivacity. 
Judging  from  these  two  opening  parts, 
Mills  Singleton  has  made  a  good  book  in  a 
field  where  none  existed  before.  We  have 
many  treatises  on  old  English,  French 
and  Italian  furniture,  but  the  American 
furniture  of  the  past  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  has  until  now  lacked  its  histor- 
ian. In  Miss  Singleton  it  has  found  a 
chronicler  wise,  fluent,  conscientious,  and 
sure  of  a  very  large  andience.      W.  S.  M. 
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STEPHEN    PHILLIPS'S    ^IIEROD" 


ADMIRERS  of  "Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca/'  Mr.  Phillips's  last  dramatic 
poem,  will  certainly  be  disappointed  in 
Herod,  which  is  distinctly  less  suc- 
cessful. Something  may  be  allowed  for 
the  circumstance  that  it  succeeds  a  work 
which  had  aroused  unusual  expectations, 
and  which  itself  had  had  the  advantage 
of  awakening  surprise  as  well  as  evoking 
esteem.  But  the  disappointment  will  be 
really  due  to  the  fact  that  Herod  is  a 
departure  from  the  lines  within  which 
Mr.  Phillips  is  naturally  most  admirable. 
"Paolo  and  Francesca*'  was  a  dramatic 
poem,  Herod  is  a  tragedy.  The  latter 
deals  with  what  are  called  the  "grand 
passions''  and  is  not  merely  a  story  of 
frustrate  and  unhappy  love.  The  whole 
pitch  is  raised  by  the  initial  hypothesis 
of  the  drama.  The  scene,  the  events,  the 
motives  are  more  recondite,  more  re- 
moved from  the  sphere  of  sympathetic 
appreciation.  We  are  in  the  world  of 
history,  but  of  Oriental  history.  The 
elemental  character  of  the  personages  and 
their  conduct  appears  in  stark  relief,  the 
restraints  to  which  we  are  so  accustomed 
as  to  need  them  for  the  illusion  of  reality 
have  disappeared;  every  psychological 
feature  is  wild,  willful,  despotic.  The 
culmination  in  Herod's  insanity  is  quite 
in  key,  artistically,  but  the  fact  judges 
the  preliminary  steps.  The  very  merits 
of  "  Paolo  and  Francesca  "  made  it  doubt- 
ful that  Mr.  Phillips  should  succeed  so 
well  in  this  sort  of  thing;  and  the  short 
comings  added  to  the  merits  of  that 
charming  play,  explain  the  defects  of 
Herod  where  a  failure  in  power  is 
necessarily  more  conspicuous,  and  in  the 
scheme  of  which  grace  and  suavity  are 
necessarily  afforded  less  scope. 


HxBOD  :  A  Tbaobdt.    By  Stephen  Phillips.    John  Lane, 
iSmo,  $1.50. 


They  are  nevertheless  present  and  to 
our  mind  constitute  the  main  excellence 
of  the  tragedy.  The  story  follows  history 
quite  closely.  IJerod  is  passionately  in 
love  with  his  wife,  Mariamne,  and  unduly 
under  her  influence  as  his  own  partisans 
think.  He  elevates  her  brother,  Aristo- 
bulus,  to  the  place  of  High  Priest,  though 
there  is  a  strong  party  attached  to  the 
royal  race  whose  throne  Herod  has  gained 
and  to  which  Mariamne  and  Aristobulus 
belong.  Nevertheless,  called  away  to  make 
his  peace  with  Octavius  after  the  defeat  of 
his  patron  Antony  at  Actium,  he  leaves 
orders  for  the  assassination  of  Aristobulus 
and,  in  case  of  his  own  death,  of  Mari- 
amne. The  former  is  promptly  despatched 
and  on  his  return  Herod  finds  that  Mari- 
amne has  learned  of  his  having  ordered 
the  murder.  This  kills  her  love  for  him 
and  her  coldness  drives  him  to  the  borders 
of  frenzy,  when  his  mother  and  sister  by 
plausible  calumny  persuade  him  that 
Mariamne  is  false  and  has  tried  to  poison 
him,  and  wring  from  him  the  order  for 
her  execution.  After  this  he  falls  into  a 
melancholy  and  broods  by  the  Dead  Sea 
"  incapable  of  empire ''  for  a  season,  but 
returns  to  Jerusalem,  persuaded  that  Mari- 
amne is  still  alive  and  descanting  upon 
vast  plans  for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom. 
Finally  when  the  truth  can  no  longer  be 
hidden  from  him,  Mariamne's  embalmed 
body  is  brought  into  his  presence.  He  be- 
holds it  and  is  seized  with  catalepsy,  the 
curtain  falling  and  rising  twice  while 
night  succeeds  to  day  and  dawn  to  night, 
and  Herod  is  disclosed  and  then  left 
motionless  in  his  rigid  trance. 

Dramatically  the  tragedy  is  very  skil- 
fully worked  out.  Everything  has  been 
thought  of,  and  there  are  no  flaws  nor 
loose  ends.  The  motives  of  each  con- 
tributory action  are  sufficiently  adequate 
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— given  the  exotic  and  ideal  aloofness  of 
the  donnie ;  at  least  they  are  artistically 
adequate  if  they  are  not  altogether  con- 
vincing. Perhaps  Herod  makes  love  with 
too  much  sincerity,  is  too  much  absorbed 
in  Mariamne  to  be  synchronously  capable 
of  such  bloody  treachery  to  her.  His 
feeling  for  her  implies  an  enervation  that 
excludes  ferocity,  one  would  say.  But 
the  exhibition  of  his  passion  for  her  com- 
prises the  most  attractive  portions  of  the 
work,  and  it  is  here  that,  as  one  would  ex- 
pect from  the  "Paolo  and  Francesca," 
Mr.  Phillips  is  at  his  best.  It  would  be  a 
pity  to  lose  any  of  it  even  for  a  gain  in 
psychological  unity.  But  there  is  a  greater 
difficulty  inherent  in  the  work,  and  one 
to  which  it  would  in  large  measure  suc- 
cumb, even  if  Mr.  Phillips's  talent  were 
equal,  as  it  seems  it  is  not — at  present,  at 
all  events — to  adequate  treatment  of  the 
"grand  passions^'  and  monumental  ma- 
terial.    This  difficulty  is  that  inform  the 


tragedy  is  an  exposition  of  Herod,  his 
passions  and  deeds  and  their  efFect  on 
him,  the  ruin  they  work  to  him.  Whereas 
the  interest  of  the  work  is  centered  in  his 
relations  with  Mariamne.  These  close  at 
the  end  of  Act  II.  Act  III  is  sentimen- 
tally a  distinct  an ti- climax.  It  merely 
chronicles  the  psychological  result  of  these 
relations.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  many 
poetic  lines,  the  third  act  is  dull  reading. 
Perhaps  it  plays  better  than  it  reads. 
For  the  reader  the  merit  of  the  tragedy 
lies  in  the  love  passages  and  in  the  truly 
poetic  feeling  and  diction  which  form  the 
most  important  part  of  Mr.  Phillips's 
equipment,  and  which  are  less  noteworthy 
here  than  in  the  preceding  play  mainly 
because  they  match  the  subject  less  per- 
fectly. But  whatever  its  shortcomings  it 
is  safe  to  say  there  is  unlikely  to  be  an 
English  dramatic  poem  of  equal  interest 
published  until  the  author  of  Herod  writes 
another.  W.  C.  Brownell. 


A  FEBRUARY  SUNSET 


Beside  the  frozen  marsh  the  sedges  sigh, 
While  keen-edged  winds  like  sabres  cut  their  way ; 

A  water-fowl  is  floating  there  on  high, 
Seeking  some  far-off  home  at  close  of  day. 

The  ghostly  hills  are  shrouded  white  in  snow, 
Brown  boughs,  a-shiver  nakedly,  are  numb; 

A  wandering  black-robed  friar,  limps  a  crow ; 
To  find  on  hardened  clods,  a  stingy  crumb. 

Here  weeds  and  brambles,  thickly  interlaced. 
Hang  frail  embroidery  of  hoary  frost; 

Here  tiny  tracks  of  hares  are  lightly  traced ; 
A  crying  snow-bird  seeks  the  mate  he  lost. 


A  cottage  rises  in  the  fields  of  white, 
Its  smoke  is  curling  tremulous  and  thin; 

Its  windows  glow  like  jaspers  through  the  night, 
Rich  with  the  warmth  of  blissful  love  within. 

There  like  a  de^drop  in  a  scarlet  flower 
A  star  is  twinkling  in  the  ruddy  sky, 

And  sprinkling  snow-fields  in  a  silver  shower, 
The  new  moon*s  horn  of  plenty  hangs  on  high. 

The  sunset  splendor  makes  the  twilight  glow 
In  purple  and  in  orange  clouds  of  fire, 

As  conquering  Alexander  long  ago 
Gave  to  the  torch  imperial  towers  of  Tyre. 


—From  "  Songs  of  North  and  South"  by  Walter  Malone.    By  courtesy  of  Messrs,  John  P.  Jfor- 
ton  &  Co,f  of  Louisville, 


THE   LITERARY    NEWS   IN   ENGLAND 


'T^HE  prodaction  of  books  for  the  mo- 
•^  ment  is  at  a  standstill  until  the 
spring.  The  season  has  produced  only 
one  sensation  in  the  shape  of  the  anony- 
mous ^'  Love  Letters  of  an  English  Wo- 
man/' The  book  has  been  Mr.  John 
Murray's  great  hit^  and  has  been  widely 
read.  Some  critics  do  not  believe  that 
the  letters  are  genuine — they  are  too  lit- 
erary. The  authorship  has  been  attrib- 
uted variously  to  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  and 
to  "  George  Egerton/'  who  has  been  very 
quiet  for  a  long  time.  I  scarcely  think  they 
are  the  work  of  either  of  these  writers  ; 
"  George  Egerton's  '*  palpitations  are  of  a 
much  more  ideal  type.  Mr.  Murray  is 
keeping  his  secret  well,  and  thereby  add- 
ing to  the  boom  of  the  book.  A  new  writer 
of  fiction  who  has  made  a  real  hit  is  Mrs. 
Stepney  Rawson,  whose  "Lady  of  the 
Eegency"  is  just  coming  out  on  your 
side.  This  is  Mrs.  Bawson's  first  book; 
and  amidst  much  journalistic. work  she  is 
now  completing  another  novel.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  what  type  of  fiction  is 
most  popular  at  the  moment.  Historical 
works,  probably  aided  by  the  strenuous- 
ness  of  the  times,  have  had  an  unusual  suc- 
cess recently,  largely  helped,  of  course,  by 
Lord  Bosebery's  book  on  Napoleon,  while 
some  of  the  younger  publishers  have  made 
a  specialty  of  historical  biography. 

A  volume  of  verse,  entitled  "  Ad  Astra,'' 
issued  by  Mr.  Richards,  has  been  so  enor- 
mously advertised  that  it  has  run  into 
several  editions.  On  a  recent  occasion, 
the  father  of  a  novelist  spent  hundreds  of 
pounds  on  advertising  one  of  his  off- 
spring's stories.  The  point  is  interesting 
as  showing  how  much  advertisement  can 
really  do  for  a  book. 

Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee,  who  is  preparing 
a  new  edition  of  Walpole  for  the  Claren- 
don Press,  has  created  quite  a  new  inter- 


est in  her  subject.  She  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  letters  of  the  great  Horace,  as 
published  by  Cunningham,  were  very  se- 
verely edited  indeed,  in  some  cases  Bow- 
dlerised  and  frequently  disfigured  to  suit 
the  sensibilities  of  his  contemporaries. 
Hannah  More  seems  to  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  censuring  certain  letters 
written  to  her,  and  Miss  Berry,  who  pub- 
lished them,  edited  them  as  well.  Mrs. 
Toynbee  is  now  to  give  us  the  letters  as 
originally  written,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
read.  She  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Paget  Toyn- 
bee, the  well-known  Dante  scholar,  whose 
brother,  Arnold,  practically  founded 
Toynbee's  Settlement  in  Whitechapel, 
known  as  Toynbee  Hall.  Their  father, 
Joseph  Toynbee,  has  been  described  as  the 
man  who  raised  aural  surgery  from  a 
neglected  condition  of  quackery  to  a 
recognized  position  as  a  legitimate  branch 
of  surgery.  Many  biographical  works  are 
in  hand.  Mr.  Morley  will  follow  his  life 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  book  on  Cobden 
to  be  published  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin, 
who  is  married  to  Cobden's  daughter. 
Lady  Knutsford,  who  is  the  niece  of  Lord 
Macaulay  and  the  sister  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  is  writing  a  memoir  of  her 
grandfather,  Zachary  Macaulay,  the  great 
slave  abolitionist.  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  has 
completely  recast  Lord  Sheffield's  life  of 
Gibbon.  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien  is  at  work  on 
a  life  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  which 
includes  a  diary  kept  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  when  in  America.  Mr.  Justice 
Matthew  will  deal  with  him  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography  supple- 
ment. 

The  interest  in  Persian  literature  has 
undoubtedly  been  strengthened,  if  not 
created,  for  the  mass  of  the  people  by  the 
operations  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club. 
The  poet  Hafiz  has  now  come  within  the 
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orbit  of  the  popular  reader.    Mr.  Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy  started  the  ball  eight 
years  ago,  when  he  gave  us  "  Ghazels  from 
the  Poems  of  Hafiz."  We  have  had  several 
versions  since  then,  notably  one  by  Mr, 
Walter  Leaf.    Mr.  John  Payne  has  now 
entered  the  lists  of  translators.      It  is 
twenty  years  since  he  made  his  mark  with 
his    remarkable    translation  of    Villon's 
poems  in  the  original  ballade  form.  He  also 
translated  the  Arabian  Nights  from  the 
original  Arabic  ;  he  has  given  us  a  version 
of  the  Decameron,  and  a  year  or  two  a^o 
he  produced  us  a  literal   but  unpopular 
transcript  of  Omar.    Mr.  Payne,  who  was 
born  in  1842,  is  very  little  known  indeed 
in  literary  circles.     He  is  a  solicitor  by 
profession  and  a  poet  by  practice.    He 
published  his  first  volume  of  verses,  "  The 
Masque  of  Shadows,^'  so  long  ago  as  1871. 
"  The  horses  of  Mr.  William  Black  do 
not  soar  toward  the  sun.    They  merely 
frighten  the  sky  at  evening  into  violent 
chromolithographic    effects.     On    seeing 
them  approach,  the  peasants  take  refuge 
in  dialect.'^    It  is  a  curious  irony  that  the 
brilliant  critic  who  scouted  the  author  of 
"The  Princess  of  Thule*'  in  this  gibe  should 
have  died  miserably  in  an  insignificant  hos- 
telry   in    the   Latin    quarter,  purposely 
forgotten  by  his  own  countrymen,  while 
the  monument  to  Mr.  Black's  memory  is 
gradually  rising  in  the  shape  of  a  light- 
house at  Duart  Point  in  the  Sound  of 
Mull.    Literature  and  lighthouses  go  well 
together.     One    has    only    to    think    of 
Stevenson  to  recall  some  of  the  inspira- 
tion which  made  him  the  man  he  was, 
and  at  this  moment  an  Irish  landlord 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barrington,  has  published  an 
expensive  book  in  Dublin,  on  the  migra- 
tion of  birds  as  observed  at  Irish  houses 
and  lighthouses — a  book  that  is  full  of  in- 
terest for  American  readers.     The  Black 
lighthouse  consists  of  a  tower  designed 
by  Mr.  Leiper,  the  Boyal  Scottish  Aca- 
demician.   The  lighting  material  will  be 


compressed  gas,  taken  round  to  the  tower 
by  steamer  periodically  and  pumped  into 
tanks.  That  part  of  the  Scots  coast  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,  two  wrecks  having 
occurred  there  only  last  winter.  The 
light  on  Duart  Point  will  act  in  combina- 
tion with  the  light  at  Lismore  and  thus 
render  the  Lady  Bock,  which  lies  in  mid- 
channel,  less  dangerous.  The  whole  dis- 
trict is  very  picturesque  and  teems  with 
the  legends  that  Black  loved  to  translate 
into  the  key  of  modern  romance.  Lord 
Archibald  Campbell,  the  treasurer  of  the 
fund — the  lighthouse  will  cost  £1500 — is 
a  brother  of  the  present  Duke  of  Argyll. 
He  is  a  perfervid  Celt,  and  has  written 
extensively  on  everything  pertaining  to 
the  Scots  Highlands.  Mr.  Black's  life  is  to 
be  written  by  his  old  friend.  Sir  Wemyss 
Beid,  the  chairman  of  the  Cassells'  corpor- 
ation, who  has  produced  several  popular 
biographies,  notably  one  on  the  Brontes. 

The  monument  which  is  being  raised 
over  the  grave  of  Mr.  Buskin,  in  Conis- 
ton  Churchyard,  has  been  designed  by  his 
biographer,  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  and 
forms  a  most  interesting  epitome  of  the 
master's  work.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
tall  cross  of  the  type  lately  revived  from 
ancient  models  of  the  age  before  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  The  cross  itself  is  of  hard 
green  stone  rising  from  a  base  cut  into 
three  Calvary  steps.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  detail  the  numerous  devices  on 
the  monument  reminiscent  of  Mr.  Buskin. 
SuflBce  it  to  say  that  the  cover  of  "  Modern 
Painters  "  is  reproduced.  The  Lion  of  St. 
Mark  appears  for  his  "  Stones  of  Venice  " 
and  the  Candlestick  of  the  Tabernacle  for 
the  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture."  An  - 
other  side  of  the  base  is  meant  to  symbol- 
ize his  interest  in  natural  history.  A 
third  represents  his  ethical  and  social 
teaching  and  includes  designs  of  '^Fors 
Clavigera  "  and  "  Sesame  and  Lilies." 

The  Bev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  who  has 
edited  " The  Living  Baces  of  Mankind" for 
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Messrs.  Hatchinsons,  the  pnblishers,  is  the 
son  of  a  former  science  master  at  Bngby. 
Since  1891  he  has  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ary work  in  London,  and  has  made  his  mark 
by  popularizing  paleontology.  I  observe 
that  he  has  now  dropped  the  ^'  reverend  " 
in  front  of  his  name.  His  new  book  is 
being  published  in  parts,  a  method  of 
issue  that  has  once  again  become  popular, 
mamly  through  the  endeavors  of  the 
Harmsworths,  who  have  shown  English- 
men how  a  great  newspaper  can  sell  books 
in  a  wholesale  manner. 

A  subject  index  is  the  next  great  work 
at  the  British  Museum,  now  that  the 
author  index  has  been  finished  at  an  ex- 
pense of  some  £40,000.  The  proposal  for 
the  subject  index  has  met  with  some 
serious  opposition,  for  a  correspondent  of 
the  Times  describes  it-  as  "  superfluous, 
misleading,  impossible  and  a  waste  of 
public  money  and  the  time  of  public  ser- 
vants.'' He  holds  that  it  is  superfluous 
in  view  of  the  large  number  of  existing 
special  bibliographies ;  misleading,  be- 
cause the  museum  is  not  complete,  and 
impossible  because  every  attempt  at  com- 
piling such  an  index  in  general  has 
hitherto  completely  failed.  The  index 
would  cost  from  £25,000  to  £30,000.  Al- 
together the  museum  has  recently  come 
in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  for  its 
purpose  to  destroy  "  useless  *'  matter  has 
not  met  with  universal  support. 

Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  has  made  a  distinct 
hit  with  the  dramatized  version  of  the 
charming  fairy-tale,  "  The  Happy  Hypo- 
crite,'' which  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  has 
produced  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Frank 
Harris's  play,  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daventry." 
Mrs.  Campbell  is  one  of  our  most  artistic 
managers,  giving  us  Maeterlinck  with  a 
fine  precision  of  the  Belgian's  mysticism  ; 
and  few  things  have  been  more  delightful 
than  "  The  Fantasticks."  Mr.  Beerbohm, 
who  is  step-brother  to  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  has  the  artistry  of  the  actor  under 


a  somewhat  different  guise.  As  he  came 
into  public  notice  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Beardsley  cult,  his  popularity  has  not 
been  commensurate  with  his  ability.  And 
yet  I  know  few  more  delightful  specimens 
of  fantastic  essay-writing  than  are  con- 
tained in  the  little  book  published  by  Mr. 
John  Lane  some  years  ago,  entitled  "  The 
Works  of  Max  Beerbohm."  He  has  a 
curious  talent  for  caricature  and  the  re- 
cent Christmas  Number  of  the  World 
showed  him  at  his  very  best  as  a  comic 
draughtsman.  His  dramatic  criticisms 
for  the  Saturday  Review  are  always  full 
of  characteristic  points  of  view.  Mr. 
Beerbohm  is  a  very  shy  person.  On  a 
recent  occasion  he  made  a  speech  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Playgoers'  Club,  and  al- 
though it  was  to  the  point  and  full  of 
humor,  it  was  evidently  painful  to  Mr. 
Beerbohm  to  address  a  gathering. 

The  method  of  showing  disapproval  of 
a  play  adopted  in  this  country  by  means 
of  ''booing,"  which  has  replaced  the  older 
method  of  hissing,  has  been  discussed  at 
great  length  recently  apropos  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Mrs.  Craigie's  comedy, "  The 
Wisdom  of  the  Wise."  The  general  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  that  if  an  audience  has 
the  right  to  applaud  it  has  also  the  right 
to  object  to  a  play,  and  several  authors 
have  declared  that  they  would  far  rather 
an  audience  "  booed  "  to  show  disapproval 
than  that  it  should  simply  slip  out  in 
silence.  Our  gallery  audiences,  the  cheap- 
est part  in  the  house,  take  themselves 
with  tremendous  seriousness,  and  indeed 
they  remain  the  last  stronghold  of  enthus- 
iastic, yet  discriminating,  opinion.  On  a 
first  night  the  stalls  are  crowded  with  the 
manager's  friends.  Since  the  fashion  of 
the  queue  at  the  booking  office  window  was 
introduced  the  pit  is  practically  monopo- 
lized by  women,  so  that  the  unbooked 
masculine  part  of  the  audience  is  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  the  gallery.  One  can 
scarcely  be  astonished  that  they  should 
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keenly  criticise  a  play.  They  wait  for 
hours  to  get  admission  ;  they  are  packed 
like  sardines  for  several  hours  more.  The 
only  wonder  is  that  they  do  not  object  to 
poor  plays  at  the  beginning,  instead  of 
at  the  end,  but  they  reserve  their  judg* 
ment  simply  to  give  the  actor,  always  no- 
toriously nervous  on  a  first  night,  a  chance. 
Side  by  side  with  the  "  booing,*'  we 
have  had  a  revival  of  the  dispute  about 
the  censor.  Curiously  enough  this  has 
arisen  over  the  production  of  "Herod,'* 


for  while  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips*  play 
passed  muster,  the  brilliant  "Salome** 
was  barred.  The  censor  recently  inter- 
vened at  the  Gaiety,  where  a  topical  song 
about  "  President  Dopper  '*  was  sung  by  a 
comedian  got  up  like  Mr.  Kruger.  The 
censor  vetoed  the  make-up.  Some  years 
ago  he  practically  stopped  Mr.  Arthur 
Roberts  at  the  same  house,  burlesquing 
Lord  Randolph  Ohurchill,  in  a  rollicking 
song,  "I*m  a  regular  Bandy-dandy  oh!  *^ 

c7.  J/.  Bulloch. 


NOTES    OF    RARE   BOOKS 


IN  March  of  last  year  the  Grolier  Club  ga?e  an 
exhibition  of  first  and  other  editions  of  the 
works  of  John  Dryden  at  their  rooms  in  New 
York.  At  that  time  onlj  a  hand-list  was  issued. 
The  publication  committee  at  once  set  about  en- 
larging and  perfecting  this  so  as  to  have  it  form 
a  catalogue  of  some  pretensions  and  published  as 
one  of  their  regular  issues. 

As  a  result  of  this  two  hundred  copies  have  been 
printed  on  hand-made  paper  in  a  thin  8vo,  con- 
taining a  frontispiece  portrait  and  the  collations 
of  all  Dryden's  original  poems,  excepting  **  To 
My  Lord  Chamberlain/*  1662,  and  two  plays,  yiz.  : 
**  Secret  Love,"  1668,  **  The  State  of  Innocence," 
1676,  and  "  The  Secular  Masque,"  which  was  con- 
tributed by  Dryden  to  ** The  Pilgrim"  when  pro- 
duced for  his  benefit,  shorily  before  his  death. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  so  nearly  a  complete 
collection  of  Dryden's  writings  should  be  owned  in 
this  country,  and  that  any  collection  of  gentle- 
men in  a  club  like  the  Grolier  Club  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  within  its  membership  the 
necessary  data  for  such  a  catalogue.  As  no  biblio- 
graphy of  Dryden  has  ever  been  attempted  before, 
we  have  epitomized  for  the  readers  of  The  Book 
BcjTER,  the  information  in  brief  contained  in  this 
volume,  and  therefore  give  a  check-list  which  will 
be  of  service  to  the  collector. 

The  club  was  so  fortunate  as  to  give  an  exhibi- 
tion at  the  same  time  of  most  of  the  engraved 
portraits  of  Dryden,  as  well  as  two  oil  paintings, 
two  attributed  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  one  never 
engraved. 


A  CHECK-LIST  OF  FIRST  EDITIONS  OF  JOHN 

DRYDEN. 

1.  Three  Poems  upon  Death  of  CromweU.  4to, 

London  1669 

2.  AstnBa  Redux.  folio.  London  1660 
8.  To  His  Sacred  Majesty,  a  Panegyrick,  etc.  folio, 

London  1661 
4.  To  My   Lord  Chancellor,  presented  on  New 

Tear*8  Day.    folio,  London  166B 

6.  Rival  Ladies.  4to,  London  1664 

6.  Indian  Queen,  a  Tragedy.  4to,  London  166B 

7.  Indian  Emperor.  4to,  London  1667 

8.  Annus  Mirabliis,  The  Year  of  Wonders.   8vo, 

London  1667 

9.  Secret  Love.  4to,  London  1666 

10.  Of  Dramatick  Poesie,  an  Essay.       4to,  London  1668 

11.  Sir  Martin  Morall ;  or,  the  Feign *d  Innocence. 

4to,  London  1668 

12.  Wild  Gallant,  a  Comedy.  4to,  London  1600 
18.  The  Tempest;  or,  The  Enchanted  Island.   4to, 

London  1670 
14.  Tyrannick  Love ;  or.  The  Royal  Martyr.    4to, 

London  1670 

16.  An  Evening's  Love,  etc.,  etc.  4to,  London  1671 

16.  Conquest  of  Granada.  4to,  London  1072 

17.  Marriage  &  la  Mode.  4to,  London  1678 

18.  Assignation  (The) ;  or,  Love  in  a  Nunnery.  4to, 

Ilondon  1678 

19.  Ambqyna,  a  Tragedy.  4to,  London  1678 

20.  The  M!ail,  or  The  Modish.  4to,  London  1674 
81.  The  Mistaken  Husband.  4to,  London  1075 
22.  Aureng-Zebe,  a  Tragedy.  4to,  London  1670 
28.  State  of  Innocence.                            4to,  London  1670 

24.  All  for  Love;  or,  The  World  Well  Lost.    4to, 

London  1678 

25.  CEdipup,  a  Tragedy.  4to,  London  1679 

26.  Trollus  and  Cressida ;    or,  Truth  Found  Too 

Late.    4to,  London  1679 

27.  Secret  Love;  or.  The  Maiden  Queen.  4to,  London  1679 

28.  Kind     Keeper ;     or.     The    Limterham.     4to, 

London  1680 

The  Spanish  Fryar.  4 to.  London  1681 

29.  Absalom  and  Achltophel,  a  Poem,  folio,  London  1681 

80.  The  Medall,  a  Satyre  aganist   Sedition.    4to, 

London  1682 

81.  Mac  Flecnov ;    or  a  Satyr  upon  the  Tnie-Blew, 

etc.    4to.  London  1682 
88.  Second  Part  of  Absalom  and  Achftophel.  folio, 

London  1688 
88.  Religion   Laici ;  or,  a  Layman's  Faith,    folio, 

London  1682 
84.  Vindication ;  or.  The  Parallel  of  the   French 

Holy  League.    4to,  London  1688 
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Z5.  Duke  of  Qutoe,  a  Tragedy.  4to,  London  1688 

86.  Albion  and  Abanius.  4to,  London  16H3 

87.  Threnordia  Augustalis,  a  Funeral  Pindarlque. 

4co,  London  1685 

88.  The  Hiad  and  The  Panther.              4to,  London  1687 
SB.  Britannia  RediWva.                            4to,  London  1688 

40.  Annus  Mirabllls.  4to,  London  1688 
Collection  of  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State.    4to, 

London  1680 

41.  Address  of  John   Dryden,  Laureat,  etc.,  etc. 

folio,  London  1689 

43.  Don  Sebastian.  King  of  Portugal.    4to,  London  1690 
48.  State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man.  4to,  London  1690 

44.  Amphitryon ;  or  The  Two  Sofia's.  4to.  London  1091 

45.  King  Arthur;  or,  The  British   Worthy.    4to, 

London  1091 

46.  Cleomenes,  The  Spartan  Hero.         4to,  London  1098 

47.  Elisnora,  a  Panegyrical  Poem,  etc.  4to,  London  1098 

48.  LoveTnumphanl.  4to.  London  1094 

49.  Alexander's  Feast ;  or.  The  Power  of  If  usique. 

folio,  London  1O07 
60.  Fables,  Ancient  and  Modem,  Translated  into 

Verse,    folio.  London  1700 

51.  Comedies,  Tragedies,  and  Operas,  folio,  London  1701 
5BL  Works.    Edited  by  Walter  Scott.   18  vols.    8to, 

Bdinbargh  1806 


In  the  May,  1886,  number  of  the  Book  Buybb, 
attention  was  called  to  the  remarkable  catalogue 
iasaed  by  Bernard  Quaritch,  of  London,  contain- 
ing the  *' Monuments  of  Printing,"  then  in  his 
possession,  a  collection  so  remarkable  that  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  book  buyers  throughout 
the  world.  The  rarest  book  in  the  catalogue  and 
the  highest  priced  one  ever  offered  for  sale,  was 
called  attention  to  at  that  time.  It  is  rarer  even 
than  the  Mazarin  Bible.  The  book  in  question  is 
known  as  "The  Psalter  of  1459,"  printed  by  Fu:it 
and  SchoBffer  at  Maintz  on  Tellum.  It  had  once 
belonged  to  Sir  Mark  M.  Sykes,  whose  library  was 
sold  in  1824,  and  was  bought  at  his  sale  by  Sir 
John  Hayford  Thorold,  whose  residence  at  Syston 


Park  had  given  the  name  to  his  collection.  The 
Syston  Park  sale  occurred  in  London  in  1884, 
and  the  books  fetched  the  handsome  sum  of 
£28,001  for  2110  lots.  At  this  sale  the  book  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Quarit<>h  for  £4,900,  and  he 
promptly  offered  it  for  sale  at  £5,250,  at  which 
price  it  has  appeared  in  his  catalogue  for  upwards 
of  fifteen  years.  It  is  said  that  oyer  and  over 
again  the  elder  Quaritch  had  refused  £5,000  cash 
for  his  precious  volume. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  that  this  volume, 
which  had  stood  the  assaults  of  collectors  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  finally  capitulated  to  a  l^ew 
York  collector,  who  has  the  proud  distinction  of 
owning  the  seoond  book  printed  with  a  date,  and 
the  fourth  produced  by  typography.  The  pre- 
cious Tolume,  together  with  a  Gutenberg  Bible, 
and  other  specimens  of  early  typography,  were  ex- 
hibited to  a  little  coterie  of  admirers  at  the  De- 
cember members'  meeting  at  the  Grolier  Club  in 
New  York. 

It  is  of  this  copy  of  the  Fust  and  SchoBffer 
Psalter  that  Quaritch  states  that  ''the  large  ini- 
tial letters  engraved  on  wood  and  printed  in  red 
and  blue  ink  are  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  ornament  which  the  united  efforts  of 
the  wood-engraver  and  the  pressman  have  pro- 
duced. They  have  been  imitated  in  modem  times, 
but  not  excelled.  As  they  are  the  first  letters  in 
point  of  time  printed  with  two  colors,  so  they  are 
likely  to  continue  the  first  in  point  of  excellence.*' 

Ernest  Dresad  North, 


SONG 

Why  do  the  bells  of  Christmas  ring  ? 
Why  do  little  children  sing  ? 

Once  a  lovely  shining  star, 
Seen  by  the  shepherds  from  afar. 
Gently  moved  until  its  light 
Made  a  manger's  cradle  bright. 

There  a  darling  baby  lay. 
Pillowed  soft  upon  the  hay ; 
And  its  mother  sung  and  smiled: 
"  This  is  Christ,  the  holy  Child! " 

Therefore  bells  for  Christmas  ring, 
Therefore  little  children  sing. 

— From  **  Sharps  and  Flats  j^^  by  Eugene  Field,   By  permission  of  Messrs,  Charles  Scrihners  Sons, 


«■  SymoDd*.— From  Bnnro'i  "  Blofntphy  "  ] 


JOHN    ADDINGTON    SYMONDS 


A  CRITIC  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


THEantobiographical  writinfiCB  of  John 
AddingtoQ  SymondBrereitliiaQique 
phenomenon,  the  nnfoldiDj;  and  developing 
of  a  Renftiasance  spirit  imprieoDed  within 
a  nineteenth  century  form. 

Broken  in  health,  posseaaing  an  un- 
uanal  capacity  for  mental,  Bpiritnal,  emo- 
tional snfEering;  a  great  intellect,  beating 
against  tlie  prison-bars  of  a  diseased  body 
— snch  Tas  John  Addington  Sjmonda. 

From  the  first  days  in  the  Lower  Cres- 
cent to  that  last  straggle  at  Rome,  he  re- 
alized the  ahaolnte  inadequacy  of  the 
conditions  of  life  to  meet  its  require- 
ments, its  longings.  To  the  generality  of 
mankind  this  is  a  fact  to  be  met  as  death 
is  met — the  rery  irrevocability  of  it  mak- 
ing evasion  mere  folly.  But  to  Symonds 
it  vas  exquisite  torture,  at  once  the  ecstasy 
and  pang  of  life — life  itself.    He  lived 


upon  his  longings:  the  straining  to  grasp 
the  shadow,  to  look  npon  that  which  is 
without' form,  to  touch  that  which  is  in- 
tangible, to  give  expression  to  that  inner 
life,  that  eternal  Presence  which  is  found 
and  lost  and  found  again  in  mystery.  He 
lived  npon  these  things.  And  they,  in 
tarn,  sapped  his  vitality,  wove  their  in- 
visible web  about  him,  and  by  that  very 
thread  which  held  him,  tore  themselves 
with  reverted  strength  from  his  grasp, 
and  at  the  moment  when  he  alone,  per- 
haps, was  the  only  creature  in  Rome 
which  gave  them  heed.  (Symonds  died 
during  the  f^ites  given  on  the  king's  and 
queen's  silver  wedding  anniversary,  when 
the  city  was  in  a  state  of  merriment.) 
John  Addington  Symonds  was  born  Octo- 
ber 5, 1840,  at  Bristol,  the  fifth  child  of 
Dr.  John  Symonds,  a  man  of  culture  and 
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means.  He  graduated  from  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
took  three  trips  to  the  Continent — two 
during  his  Oxford  days  and  one  immedi- 
ately after  graduation— before  the  final 
change  of  residence  to  Davos-Platz, 
Switzerland.  Symonds  died  at  Bome, 
April  19, 1893,  after  thirty-three  years  of 
constant  study,  work  and  travel.  He  lies 
in  the  English  Cemetery  beside  Shelley. 
Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  William 
Wetmore  Story  and  Mrs.  Story  rest  near 
him.  That  he  should  go  to  his  last  sleep 
in  Italy,  which  was,  by  all  the  laws  of  his 
nature,  the  home  of  his  heart  and  mind, 
is  a  fitting  and  beautiful  sequence. 

To  haye  a  clear  and  sympathetic  idea  of 
Symonds's  many-sided  nature,  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  those  outward  facts  of  his  life 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  his  spiritual 
and  mental  development,  to  know  the  su- 
preme need  of  that  life— the  pivot  upon 
which  it  revolved,  and  lastly,  to  secure  its 
results  through  his  books,  is  a  valuable 
study  to  every  student  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury literature. 

Symonds's  mother  died  when  he  was  an 
infant,  but  his  father  acquitted  himself 
nobly  in  the  double  rdle  of  father  and 
mother.  There  existed  between  them  one 
of  those  rare  and  beautiful  friendships  of 
parent  and  child.  It  was  the  strongest 
element  in  the  boy's  life. 

"My  father  was  the  rara  avis  of  the 
family,''  he  wrote.  "Intellectually  he 
had  joined  the  ranks  of  progress,  and  be- 
longed to  the  age  of  widening  thought. 
•  .  .  He  was  open  at  all  pores  to  cul- 
ture, to  art,  to  archaeology,  to  science,  to 
literature.  .  .  .  My  father's  mental 
and  moral  influence  began  to  make  itself 
powerfully  felt  during  my  Oxford  life. 
We  were  drawn  together  and  exchanged 
thoughts  upon  the  deepest  problems,  with 
a  freedom  unusual,  perhaps  in  the  inter- 
course of  father  and  son." 

To  a  youth  of  Symonds's  vital  and  sen- 


sitive temperament  such  a  fathership  was 
essential.  Even  though  he  possessed  such 
friendships  as  those  of  Jowett  and  the 
University  men,  acquired  during  the 
formative  years  when  mind  and  nature 
are  so  keenly  susceptible  to  outside  in- 
fluences, Symonds's  need  of  his  father 
never  lessened,  nor  did  his  loyalty  waver 
for  an  instant. 

Symonds  was  a  precocious  boy  of  an 
introspective,  pondering  nature,  swayed 
by  conflicting  emotions,  continually  seek- 
ing, probing,  questioning.  All  life  re- 
volved round  the  one  query:  Que  sais-je? 
He  learned  life  through  his  books,  and  of 
this  strange  and  intimate  companionship 
with  "  the  cited  dead  of  all  ages  "  he  wrote 
a  friend : 

"  I  envy  you  to  be  living  in  the  world 
of  things  and  not  of  thoughts — that  is,  to 
use  the  former  as  your  battlefleld  of  life, 
and  to  turn  the  latter  round  at  times  for 
your  recreation.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
hear  the  great  world  of  fact 'and  action 
roaring  forever  around  me  unintelligibly; 
my  own  sphere  is  one  of  phantoms,  and 
my  own  battle  a  mere  sciomachy. 
Thoughts  and  words  are  the  men  and 
things  I  deal  with;  but  they  are  direful 
realities,  full  of  suasions  to  passion,  and 
maddening  with  impossible  visions  of 
beauty.  This  constant  contact  with  the 
intangible  results,  in  a  word,  is  the  state 
of  Faust.  We  must  go  from  thought  to 
action,  from  the  darkness  of  the  study  to 
the  full  light  of  the  world — if  we  are 
strong  enough." 

Each  state  in  his  psychical  develop- 
ment, therefore,  is  pinned  to  the  memory 
of  a  reading.  Symonds  was  dead  to  the 
world  of  contemporary  action.  He  lived, 
suffered,  enjoyed  in  the  past;  he  was  the 
receptacle  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  an- 
tiquity. Of  his  reading  the  Iliad  with  a 
friend  he  says :  "  When  we  came  to  the 
last  book  I  found  a  passage  which  made 
me  weep  bitterly.    It  was  the  description 
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of  Hermes  going  to  meet  Priam,  disguised 
as  a  mortal.  The  Greek  in  me  awoke  to 
that  simple  yet  so  splendid  vision  of  young 
manhood.  .  .  .  Somewhat  later  I  found 
another  line  which  impressed  me  power- 
f uUy,  and  unsealed  hidden  wells  of  differ- 
ent emotions.  It  was  the  Hippolytus  of 
Euripides.  .  .  .  The  sense  of  casuistry 
and  criticism  leapt  into  being  at  that 
touch.  I  foresaw  in  that  moment  how 
pros  and  cons  of  moral  conduct  would 
haye  to  be  debated,  and  now  every  thesis  * 
seeks  antithesis  and  resolution  in  the 
mental  sphere.^' 

Plato  was  an  elemental  force  in  deter- 
mining the  bend  of  Symonds's  thought. 
In  his  Harrow  diary  is  this  entry : 

"  When  we  returned  from  the  play  I 
went  to  bed  and  began  to  read  my  Gary's 
Plato.  It  so  happened  that  I  stumbled 
on  the  Phaedms.  I  read  on  and  on  until 
I  reached  the  end.  Then  I  began  the 
Symposium;  and  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing on  the*  shrubs  outside  the  ground 
floor  in  which  I  slept,  before  I  shut  the 
book  up  .  .  .  that  night  was  one  of 
the  most  important  nights  of  my  life. 

.  .  .  Here  in  the  PhaBdrus  and  the 
Symposium,  in  the  Myth  of  the  Soul,  I 
discovered  the  revelation  I  had  been  wait- 
ing for,  the  consecration  of  a  long-cher- 
ished idealism.  It  was  just  as  though  the 
voice  of  my  own  soul  spoke  to  me 
through  Plato.  Harrow  vanished  into 
unreality.  I  had  touched  solid  ground. 
Here  was  the  poetry,  the  philosophy,  of 
my  own  enthusiasm,  expressed  with  all 
the  magic  of  unrivalled  style.  The  study 
of  Plato  proved  decisive  for  my  future. 
Coming  at  the  moment  when  it  did,  it  de- 
livered me  from  the  torpid  cynicism  of 
my  Harrow  life,  and  controlled  my 
thoughts  for  many  years/'  This  and  the 
following  entry  are  of  significant  import- 
ance. They  strike  the  keynote  of  Sy- 
monds's  nature — a  nature  strangely  affini- 
tive with  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance. 


"  At  this  period  of  my  youth  (eighteen 
years  of  age)  I  devoured  Oreek  literature 
and  fed  upon  the  reproductions  of  Greek 
plastic  art,  with  which  my  father's  library 
was  stored.  Plato  took  the  first  place  in 
my  studies.  I  dwelt  upon  the  opening 
pages  of  Gharmides  and  Lysis.  I  com- 
pared these  with  the  clouds  of  Aristo- 
phanes,'and  the  dialogues  of  Lucian  and 
Plutarch.  I  explored  Theognis  and  the 
anthology,  learned  Theocritus  by  heart, 
tasted  fragments  of  Anacreon  and  Ibycus 
and  Pindar.  I  did  not  refiect  upon  the 
incongruity  of  this  impulse  to  absorb  the 
genius  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  other  im- 
pulse which  drew  me  toward  mediaeval- 
ism.  The  Gonfessions  of  St.  Augustine 
lay  side  by  side  upon  my  table  with  a 
copy  of  the  Phaedrus." 

The  Harrow  and  Oxford  experiences 
were  a  complexity  of  sufferings,  mental 
and  spiritual.  Grave  and  torturing  days, 
some  of  them  leaden  as  a  March  sky; 
others  broken  with  golden  light,  flashing 
half-meanings  of  great  truths,  and  again, 
narrowing  into  a  sullen  refusal.  A  young 
neophyte  eager  to  know,  Symonds  left  no 
well-spring  untasted.  The  critical  and 
analytical  faculties  of  his  mind  developed 
rapidly  in  this  congenial  atmosphere.  The 
friendships  of  these  days  were  a  great 
mental  and  emotional  strain  on  Symonds. 
His  companions,  like  himself,  were  men 
of  unusual  calibre.  The  feverish  intense- 
ness  and  enthusiasm  of  their  arguments, 
carried  on  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and 
day,  could  not  help  but  have  a  physical  as 
well  as  mental  reaction,  and  led  to  that 
series  of  break-downs  which  made  Sy- 
monds's  life  such  a  pitiably  sad  one. 

The  three  important  friendships  of  Sy- 
monds's  college  days  were  those  of  his 
father,  Professor  John  Coningfcon  and 
Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol.  Frequent 
references  to  the  famous  Platonist  in  the 
diary,  reveal  him  in  various  moods — ^al- 
though the  dominant  note  was  always  in 
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a  minor  key.     Jowett's  breakfasts  were 
epochs  at  Oxford : 

'*  Jowett's  breakfast  parties  were  more 
paralyzing  than  his  coaching  hours.  Noth- 
ing is  anywhere  drearier  than  a  lot  of 
ppople  meeting  at  a  breakfast.  Here  they 
met,  stiff,  awkward,  shy,  from  their  very 
reverence  for  Jowett.  He  sat,  sipped  tea, 
ate  little,  stared  vacantly.  Few  spoke. 
The  toast  was  heard  crunching  under  des- 
perate jaws  of  youths  exasperated  by  their 
helplessness  and  silence.  Nevertheless  it 
was  a  great  event  to  go — although  nobody 
shone,  neither  host  nor  guest.'' 

The  catholicity  of  taste  and  tempera- 
mental expansiveness  which  yielded  itself 
up  to  both  spiritual  and  pagan  beauty, 
this  endeavor  to  reconcile  Moses  and 
Plato,  Jesus  and  Socrates,  made  Symonds's 
nature  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  struggles  within  his  own  nature  were 
but  a  reflection  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  It  is  the  clashing  of 
two  great  forces,  Chrisfcianity  and  pagan- 
ism, spirit  and  matter:  Hellenism — ^the 
Greek  sense  and  worship  of  beauty,  the 
love  of  art  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for 
any  spiritual  meaning  of  which  it  may  be 
the  symbol;  Christianity — the  infusion  of 
spirituality  in  the  opaqueness  of  the 
Greek  idea,  illumining  and  making  it  ra- 
diant with  an  imperishable  beauty — cap- 
ping genius  with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
•  The  perusal  of  Mr.  Symonds's  letters  is 
not  a  pleasurable  occupation.  They  are 
too  intense  to  be  restful  reading.  But  to 
possess  ourselves  of  the  essence  of  that 
life  in  his  works  is  a  pleasure  which  no 
scholar  has  given  us  in  a  greater  degree. 

He  has,  with  subtle  and  fluent  elo- 
quence, presented  every  phase,  responded 
to  every  wave  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
that  capricious  moment  of  world-develop- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Symonds  was 
guilty  of  certain  weaknesses  which  gen- 


erally evidence  themselves  in  all  intense 
natures.  He  went  to  extremes  not  only  in 
his  measure  of  people  and  events,  but  in 
his  literary  expression.  The  element  of 
partisanship  was  too  strong.  A  judge 
may  not  indulge  in  enthusiasms.  He  pos- 
sessed, in  a  superlative  degree,  the  one 
thing  which  Miss  Martineau  accused 
Macaulay  of  lacking.  ''  Thomas  Macaulay 
wanted  heart :  this  was  the  one  deficiency 
which  lowered  all  his  other  gifts,"  she 
wrote  upon  the  statesman's  death.  The 
result  in  the  latter's  case  was  a  shell-like 
brilliancy,  while  Symonds's  warm-hearted 
enthusiasm  produced  a  richness  of  tone 
which  made  him  generous  oftentimes 
when  he  should  have  been  critical.  In 
''Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy  and 
Greece "  this  unrestraint  is  shown  in  the 
too  frequent  use  of  adjectives.  Every 
color  in  sky  and  earth  is  noted  faithfully, 
not  by  the  art  of  suggestion,  which  is 
the  word-artist's  most  skilful  tool,  but  by 
the  actual  word  synonymous  with  the 
various  shades  of  nature's  painting. 

Symonds's  spiritual  and  intellectual  ex- 
periences are  both  unique  and  valuable 
enough  to  demand  separate  treatment. 
Yet,  are  they  so  interwoven  at  times  that 
truest  judgment  of  the  man  is  gained  only 
by  an  abstract  criticism.  Up  to  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  when  occurred  what 
Symonds  called  the  ''crisis  "  in  his  spiritual 
development,  his  religious  life  was  a 
chaotic  one.  The  Greek  and  Hebraic 
spirits  were  constantly  at  war.  And, 
moreover,  apart  from  the  aesthetic  tenden- 
cies of  his  nature  which  asserted  them- 
selves so  significantly  at  his  confirmation, 
was  the  Platonic  passion  for  logical  proof. 
The  lapis  philosophorum  was  ever  disturb- 
ing the  tranquil  waters  of  faith.  The  re- 
sult of  this  spirit-wrestling  found  him  a 
changed  man,  and  for  the  better.  He  left 
the  world  of  abstract  meanings,  and  ap- 
plied the  great  test-questions  to  the  world 
of  humanity.     After  all,  it  is  the  solvent 
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of  Besh  and  blood  which  varma  a  man's 
heart  to  the  gladness  of  living;  better  a 
Btnrdy  belief  in  la  bite  humaine  than  the 
ceaeeleee  chase  after  a  metaphysical  phan- 
tasy. 

Another  trial  of  Symonds's  was  his 
writer's  desire  to  give  expression  to  every 
thonght  and  emotion.  It  was  the  ditfi- 
calty  of  Cinqne  Cento — possessing  the 
hidden  fire,  the  germ,  the  desire,  the 
possibilities,  bnt  lacking  the  power  to 
create,  to  evolve  this  passive  world  of 
thonght  into  active  nsefnlness. 

"  I  cannot  write.  It  is  daily  becoming 
clearer  to  me,  and  I  do  not  know  what  is 
left  beyond  '  le  tourment  de  I'impuisance, 
la  soft  de  V impossible.'  I  am  like  a  sphere 
in  contact  at  all  points  with  nature,  poetry, 
painting,  philosophy,  music,  passion,  yet 
without  a  motive  force  within  it.  I  spin 
helplessly  upon  my  poles,  and  never  stir  a 
step  forward.  What  is  the  nse  of  all  the 
conglobated  thoughts  and  feelings  in  my 
soul  ?  I  would  far  sooner  have  one  little 
faculty  of  real  productiveness,  or  else  have 
never  knovm  the  thousand  forms  of 
beauty.  '  Malgre  vioi  I'infini  me  iour- 
mente.'"  Yet  it  seems  possible  that 
Symonds  exaggerated  his  own  lack.  In- 
deed, the  reading  of  the  "  RenaiBsanoe " 
convinces  us  that  he  did  so,  for  the  very 
virtues  whose  absence  be  laments,  chal- 
lenge us  at  every  page.  But,  again, 
considering  this  man's  unusual  intellect, 
and  the  tact  of  his  achieving  what  he  did 
in  the  face  of  so  many  obstacles,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  did  acquire  these 
essentials,  only  through  the  strongest 
perseverance. 

An  introspective  phase  succeeded  Sy- 
monds's  entrance  into  literary  life.  The 
change  from  an  unsettled  state  of  mind 
and  belief,  from  the  blind  seeking  for  the 
raison  d'etre  of  the  universe  to  the  tran- 
quillity which  follows  grave  decisions,  was 
a  radical  one.  Symonds  was,  verily,  bom 
again  into  the  chastened  spirit  of  willing 


[From  Brown's  "  Bloiimphy  "  ] 

acquiescence.  He  gauged  humanity  and 
belief  broadly,  dispassionately.  He  be- 
came a  stoic,  reduced  life  to  a  minimum, 
gave  poet  and  farmer  equal  praise,  ignored 
public  opinion,  and  lived  in  and  for  his 
work,  irrespective  of  the  censure  or  praise 
it  might  bring  him. 

"  I  saw  contemporaries  pass  me  in  the 
race  of  life ;  and  taught  myself  not  to  envy 
this  man's  strength  or  that  man's  skill. 
In  a  word,  the  stern  school  of  adversity 
delivered  me  from  many  pettinesses.  I 
determined  to  do  what  I  could,  however 
little  and  however  worthless  that  might 
be.  I  wrote  for  distraction,  for  enjoy- 
ment, for  myself,  and  did  not  cumber  my 
soul  with  what  society  or  critics  thought 
of  me.  Hampered  by  so  many  disabilities 
I  slowly  but  surely  emancipated  my  soul  - 
from  academical  and  middle-class  preju- 
dices. The  callings  and  works  of  men 
appointed  to  different  places  in  the  world 
assumed  proper  proportions  in  my  tired 
and  disillusioned  eyes.  To  bear  the  poet's 
crown,  to  win  the  fame  of  the  scholar, 
seemed  to  me  on  a  par   with  driving  a 
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straight  furrow  through  the  corn  land,  or 
steering  a  ship  to  port  through  perilous 
waters  under  stormy  skies.  ...  I  was  dis- 
ciplined into  democracy  with  all  dts  sym- 
pathies and  all  its  hauteur.'^ 

These  crises,  following  Symonds's  first 
serious  illness  (in  1862)  brought  about 
the  journey  in  search  of  strength  and  re- 
newed health.  Dr.  William  Jenner  ad- 
vised Egypt,  with  a  few  weeks' stop  in  the 
high  Alps.  The  half-way  house  proved  to 
be  Davos,  the  scene  of  his  happiest  mo- 
ments and  best  efFort.  Twelve  years  later 
he  wrote,  "  Whatever  happens,  I  shall  re- 
member that  these  years  of  my  checkered 
and  perturbed  existence  have  been  the 
best,  the  healthiest,  and  the  most  active  of 
the  whole." 

Much  of  the  "  Renaissance "  was  done 
there.  '*  The  Sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Campanella,*'  Cellini's  "  Autobiogra- 
phy," '^Essays  Speculative  and  Sugges- 
tive," "  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,"  and  the 
^'Memoirs  of  Carlo  Gozzi "  are  all  literary 
landmarks  in  his  Davos  career.  Another 
side  of  Symonds's  nature  asserted  itself, 
for  the  first  time,  under  the  infiuence  of 
this  new  and  strange  citizenship.  In  the 
first  place  the  venture  was  a  successful 
one — ^the  climate  was  suited  to  Symonds's 
peculiar  nature.  He  became  stronger, 
happier,  better  in  every  way.  He  was  out 
in  open  sledges  for  ten  and  twelve  hours 
at  a  time,  with  the  snow  ^'  all  over  the 
Maloja."  He  became  deeply  interested 
with  the  people,  entered  into  their  lives, 
their  sports,  found  out  their  needs,  and 
became  at  once  their  good  friend  and 
generous  patron.  The  student  suddenly 
emerged  from  his  habitual  shell  and  blos- 
somed into  an  athlete.  Yet  the  books  and 
work  were  not  cast  aside.  Contrary  to 
the  doctor's  orders  and  the  wishes  of  his 
family  and  friends,  he  continued  studying. 

"  I  attribute  my  gradual  recovery  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  fact  that  I  absolutely 
refused  to  give  up  study.    Some  hours  of 


every  day  were  devoted  to  literature,  and 
thus  I  succeeded  in  printing  and  publish- 
ing '  Sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Cam- 
panella,'  and  '  Many  Moods.' "  Petrarch 
isolating  himself  at  the  Fountain  of  the 
Sorgue,  when  he  was  working  upon  his 
''  Africa,"  ''  with  an  ardor  like  that  of  the 
African  sun  itself,"  confessed  to  a  like  re- 
quirement in  a  letter  to  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Benigno :  '^  I  find  myself  always  in  a  sad 
and  languishing  state  when  I  am  not 
writing,  and,  anomalous  though  it  seems, 
I  labor  when  I  rest,  and  find  my  rest  in 
labor." 

The  life  at  Davos  was  interrupted  by 
journeys  to  England  and  other  parts  of 
the  Continent.  Apart  from  his  books, 
Symonds  was  working  constantly  at  his 
Autobiography.  The  writing  of  *^  Michael 
Angelo "  occupied  a  year  and  a  half.  It 
brought  about  a  correspondence  with 
several  Benaissance  scholars,  among  them 
Orimm,  and  also  necessitated  trips  to 
Rome  and  Florence.  To  no  other  work 
did  Symonds  apply  himself  more  stead- 
ily. The  strain  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  began  to  break  down.  In 
February,  1882,  he  wrote  a  strange  word 
to  his  friend  and  literary  executor,  H.  F. 
Brown:  *^  Last  Sunday  night  I  was  lying 
awake,  thinking  of  death,  desiring  death; 
when  lost  in  this  sombre  mood,  to  me  the 
bedroom  was  at  a  moment  filled  with 
music  —  the  ^  Lontan  Lontano,'  from 
Boito's  *  Mefistof  ele,'  together  with  its  harp 
accompaniment." 

A  few  days  later  Symonds  and  his 
daughter  Margaret  left  Davos  for  the 
south  of  Italy.  They  reached  Rome  two 
months  later,  and  after  a  difficult  fight 
for  rooms — on  account  of  the  f ^tes,  which 
drew  crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent— found  accommodations  at  the  Hdtel 
d'ltalia,  ''five  stories  up,  where  the  air 
felt  fresh  and  pure."  There,  in  an  at- 
mosphere rife  with  infiuenza,  Symonds 
fell  ill.    The  long  years  of  suffering  told 
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against  him^  and  he  was  unable  to  combat 
the  disease  which  killed  him.  Of  the  last 
hours  his  daughter  wrote : 

" .  .  .  He  was  terribly  tired ;  he  only 
wanted  to  be  cool  and  sleep.  I  put  my 
arm  round  him  to  hold  him  up,  for  he 
could  not  breathe,  and  soon  his  head  fell 
back  against  my  shoulder.  His  eyes  were 
closed  as  though  he  really  slept,  and  there 
was  a  strange,  sweet  smile  around  his 
mouth.  He  died  in  the  yery  heat  and  the 
height  of  the  spring  day.  There  was  no 
cloud  in  all  the  sky.  The  sun  blazed 
passionately  above  the  roofs  of  Rome  as 
his  spirit  went  out  through  the  open  win- 
dow— out  into  the  light  which  he  had 
loyed  so  well,  which  he  had  always  striven 
to  reach,  to  which  he  now  belonged.^^ 

Symonds  has  written  "  Studies  of  the 
Greek  Poets,"  "  In  the  Key  of  Blue,"  a 
book  of  essays;  *'  Studies  of  Shakespeare's 
Predecessors  in  the  English  Drama,"  a 
"Life  of  Michael  Angelo,"  one  of  Syd- 


ney and  of  Ben  Jonson.  He  trans- 
lated Cellini's  autobiography  and  the 
Sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo.  ^^A  Study 
of  Walt  Whitman,"  "A  Study  of  Boc- 
caccio," "Studies  in  Italy  and  Greece," 
"  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy,"  "  Wine, 
Women  and  Song,"  and  "  Essays  Specula- 
tive and  Suggestive,"  complete  his  miscel- 
laneous writings.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant work  of  Symonds's  life  was  his  his- 
tory of  the  Benaissance  in  Italy.  The 
thought  of  undertaking  the  task  appalled 
him.  It  was,  in  reality,  the  history  of  the 
world's  development  during  the  Renais- 
sance period. 

"  My  heart  bleeds  to  think  of  my  own 
incapacity  for  a  great  work.  I  must  not 
think  of  it,  for  the  very  thought  para- 
lyzes." Yet  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  resist,  and  in  February,  1871, 
while  lecturing  to  a  Clifton  class  on 
Dante,  he  began  his  first  chapter  of  the 
work  which  won  him  fame. 

Winifred  Lee  Wendell. 


HERCULES  AND  THE  CENTAURS 


CENTAURS  AND   LAPITH^ 

The  nuptial  throng  have  rushed  into  the  feast 
Centaurs  and  warriors,  drunken,  bold  and  fair, 
The  hero's  skin  mingling  in  torches'  glare 
With  shining  hides  of  children  of  the  Cloud. 
Laughter,  uproar,  cry;  the  ravished  Bride 
Canght  to  a  dark  breast  struggles  in  the  toils 
Of  rended  purple;  hoofs  and  armor  crash 
And  in  the  fray  the  board  is  oTertumed. 
Then  he  tx>  whom  the  greatest  is  a  dwarf 
Stands  up  :  upon  his  head  the  lion's  skin 
Frowns  with  its  bristling  gold.    'Tis  Hercules; 
And  through  the  chamber  vast  from  end  to  end, 
Cowed  by  the  terror  of  that  angry  eye, 
The  monstrous  brood  snorting  recoil  in  fear. 


FLIGHT  OF  THE   CENTAURS 

They  fly  enflamed  with  murder  and  reyeuge 
To  where  the  mountain  cliff  guards  their  retreat. 
Fear  drives  them  on.  They  feel  the  Death  close  by, 
And  smell  the  lion's  odor  through  the  night. 
Onward  they  plunge,  trampling  the  hydra's  swarm 
Where  nor  ravine  nor  torrents  stay  their  flight ; 
Until  upon  the  sky  afar  uprise 
The  crests  of  Ossa  and  of  Pelion. 
At  times  a  member  of  the  savage  herd, 
Suddenly  rearing,  looks  a  moment  back. 
Then  with  a  bound  rejoins  his  brutal  band  ; 
For  he  has  seen  the  white  and  full-faced  moon 
Fling  after  them  like  a  great  scare-crow's  arms 
The  shadow  of  the  awful  Hercules. 


— I^om  *'  The  IVwTiiea,** — Sonnets  by  JoeS- Maria  de  Heredia,  translated  by  Fra/nk  Setmll,    By 
permisnon  of  Messrs.  Smail,  Maynard  &  Co. 
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SHARPS  AND  FLATS'' 


THE  BOY 

Down  through  the  snow-drifts  in  the  street 

With  blusteringl  joy  he  steers; 
His  rubber  boots  are  full  of  feet 

And  his  tippet  full  of  ears. 


A  VIRGILIAN  PICNIC 

''Come,  Chloe,  beauteous  maiden,  come, 
And  here,  within  the  flowery  shade, 
Enjoy  with  me  the  tuneful  hum 

Of  bees  that  swarm  throughout  the  glade. 

Upon  the  relvet  moss  reclining, 
And  with  thy  murmurings  in  mine  ear, 

What  thought  have  I  of  love's  repining? 
So  come,  sweet  Chloe,  rest  thee  here. 

''Nay,  Cory  don;  I  fear,  alack! 

The  ants  would  clamber  up  my  back !  '* 

"  Ah,  Chloe,  here  amon^  the  flowers. 
While  linnets  coo  in  vmes  above, 

How  sweet  to  dream  away  the  hours. 
Or  weave  fair  sonnets,  to  my  love! 

A  zephyr,  coming  to  delight  me. 
Breathes  in  mme  ear  a  soothing  tone, 

And  tells  me  Chloe  shall  requite  me, 
And  so  I  smile  as  eke  I  prone.'' 


"Rise,  Corydon!  1  prithee  rise! 
You're  proning  on  tne  custard  pies! 


>i 


THE  TIN  BANK 

Speaking  of  banks,  I'm  bound  to  say. 

That  a  bank  of  tin  is  far  the  best. 
And  I  know  of  one  that  has  stood  for  years 

In  a  pleasant  home  away  out  West; 
It  had  stood  for  years  on  the  mantel-piece, 

Between  the  clock  and  the  Wedgwood  plate — 
A  wonderful  bank,  as  you'll  concede 

When  you've  heard  of  the  things  I'll  now  relate. 

This  bank  was  made  of  McKinley  tin, 

Well  soldered  up  at  sides  and  back; 
But  it  didn't  resemble  tin  at  all. 

For  they'd  painted  it  over  an  iron-back. 
And  that  it  really  was  a  bank 

'Twas  an  easy  thing  to  see  and  say, 
For  above  the  door  in  goreeous  red 

Appeared  the  letters  B-A-N-K. 

This  bank  had  been  so  well  devised 
And  wrought  so  cunningly  that  when 


You  put  your  money  in  that  hole 
It  couldn't  get  out  of  that  hole  again! 

Somewhere  aMut  that  stanch,  snug  thing 
A  secret  spring  was  hid  away, 

But  where  it  was,  or  how  it  worked — 
Excuse  me,  please,  but  I  will  not  say. 

Thither,  with  dimpled  cheeks  aglow 

Came  pretty  children  oftentimes. 
And,  standing  upon  a  stool  or  chair. 

Put  in  their  divers  pence  and  dimes. 
Oace  Uncle  Hank  come  home  from  town. 

After  a  cycle  of  grand  events. 
And  put  in  a  round  blue  ivory  thing 
*   He  said  was  good  for  fifty  cents! 

The  bank  went  clinkety-clinkety-dink, 

And  larger  grew  that  precious  sum. 
Which  grandma  said  she  hoped  would  prove 

A  gracious  boon  to  heathendom ! 
But  there  were  those— I  call  no  names — 

Who  did  not  fancy  any  plan 
That  did  not  in  some  wise  involve 

The  candy  and  banana  man. 

Listen :  Once  when  the  wind  went "  Y-o-o-o-o-o-o!" 
When  with  a  wail  the  screech-owl  flew 

Out  of  her  lair  in  the  haunted  bam. 
There  came  three  burglars  down  the  road. 

Three  burglars  skilled  in  arts  of  sin, 
And  they  cried:  "What's  this?    Aha!    Oho!" 

They  burgled  from  half-past  ten  p.  m. 

Till  the  village  bell  struck  four  o'clock : 
They  hunted  and  searched  and  guessed  and  tried — 

But  the  little  tin  bank  would  not  unlock! 
They  couldn't  discover  the  secret  spring! 

So  when  the  barn-yard  rooster  crowed. 
They  up  with  their  tools  and  stole  away, 

with  the  bitter  remark  that  they'd  bf  blowed ! 

Next  morning  came  a  sweet-faced  child, 

And  reached  her  dimpled  hand  to  take 
A  nickel  to  send  to  the  neathen  poor 

And  a  nickel  to  spend  for  her  stomach's  sake ; 
She  pressed  the  hidden  secret  spring, 

And  lo!  the  bank  flew  open  then 
With  a  cheery  creak  that  seemed  to  say: 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  come  again!" 

If  you  were  I,  and  if  I  were  you, 

What  would  we  keep  our  money  in  ? 
In  a  down-town  bank  of  British  steel 

Or  an  at  home  bank  of  McKinley  tin? 
Some  want  silver  and  some  want  gold. 

But  the  little  tin  bank  that  wants  the  two 
And  is  run  on  the  double  standard  plan — 

Why,  that  is  the  bank  for  me  ana  you. 


— -FVom  "  Sharps  and  Flats,**  by  Eugsne  Fields  collected  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News,    By  per- 
mission  of  Messrs,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
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THE  ART  OF  BEING  A 
MILLIONAIRE 

IN  this  happy  and  prosperous  country 
millionaires  are  almost  as  plentiful  as 
the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring. 
Many  a  man  who  is  regarded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  club  as  simply  comfortably 
well  off  enjoys  the  unlimited  respect  of 
his  banker,  and  is  good  for  a  check  of 
seven  figures.  A  list  of  the  ''unknown 
millionaires  of  America/'  would  be  full 
of  surprises,  and  would  make  an  interest- 
ing supplement  to  the  Census  Report. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  you  cannot  be  sure 
that  any  man  is  ineligible  for  such  a 
company  until  his  will  has  been  admitted 
to  probate,  and  sometimes  not  even  then. 
The  public  is  interested  in  this  class. 
Why  shouldn't  it  be  ?  Napoleon  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  every  private  in  his  army 
was  stimulated  by  the  reflection  that  he 
had  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  knapsack. 
And  in  the  same  way  your  little  American 
is  the  potential  possessor  of  a  mansion  on 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  a  "  cottage  "  at  New- 
port, a  steam  yacht,  and  the  other  things 
that  give  distinction  to  the  individual. 
But  while  we  can  see  the  outward  mani- 
festations of  the  existence  of  persons  of 
great  wealth,  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  as  to  how  they 
got  it,  or  what  they  think  ought  to  be 
done  with  it.  A  few  great  personages  in 
the  world  of  high  finance  appear  every 
now  and  then  as  the  founders  of  colleges 
and  the  benefactors  of  hospitals.  In 
many  cases,  however,  they  show  a  desire 
to  mask  their  identity.  They  wish  to  be 
regarded  as  private  persons. 

Thx  Oospml  of  Wealth  :  aud  Othbr  Tim blt  Essays. 
By  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  Century  Company,  ;8vo, 
$8.00. 


Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  He  might  be  described  as  a 
"  professional  millionaire.^'  He  has  opin- 
ions on  the  art  of  being  a  millionaire,  or 
rather,  to  borrow  from  political  economy, 
he  is  a  practical  expert  on  the  ''  science '' 
of  making  a  million  and  the  ''arf  of 
spending  it.  Now  here  he  differs  from 
most  of  those  who  approach  the  subject  in 
a  practical  way.  The  old-fashioned  nov- 
elists used  to  lead  their  hero  and  heroine 
through  all  sorts  of  tribulations,  and 
leave  them  at  the  altar,  to  be  happpy  for 
ever  after.  The  new-fashioned  novelists 
sometimes  begin  where  their  predecessors 
left  off.  .  The  old  doctrine  of  wealth 
only  dealt  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
get  rich,  and  there  was  the  same  assump- 
tion of  subsequent  happiness  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  '^  Manchester  school ''  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  writers  of  romance.  Bat 
we  have  changed  all  that.  According  to 
Mr.  Oarnegie  your  millionaire's  troubles 
have  only  begun  when  he  has  got  the  gilt- 
edged  securities  locked  away  in  his  strong- 
boxes. What  must  he  do  with  them?  What 
proportion  of  his  income  may  he  spend  on 
himself  ?  What  proportion  must  he  turn 
to  public  uses  ?  and,  above  all,  what  is  he 
to  do  with  the  fortune  that  he  must  leave 
behind  him  when  he  is  carried  out  heels 
first  to  be  put  away  under  a  storied  urn 
or  an  animated  bust,  and  possibly  a  mis- 
leading epitaph  ? 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Carnegie  is 
frank.  As  a  small  boy,  he  had  one  am- 
bition— to  be  a  "  business  man."  His  first 
place  brought  him  in  one  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  a  week.  "  I  cannot  tell  you," 
he  says,  "  how  proud  I  was  when  I  received 
my  first  week's  earnings.  One  dollar  and 
twenty  cents  made  by  myself  and  given  to 
me  because  I  had  been  of  some  use  in  the 
world  I     No    loDger    entirely   dependent 
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upon  my  parents,  but  at  last  admitted  to 
the  family  partnership  as  a  contributing 
member  and  able  to  help  them  I  I  think 
this  makes  a  man  out  of  a  boy  sooner  than 
almost  anything  else,  and  a  real  man,  too, 
if  there  be  any  germ  of  true  manhood  in 
him.  It  is  everything  to  feel  that  you  are 
useful." 

,From  that  on  his  path  was  straight 
to  a  goal.  B.  L.  Stevenson^s  aspiration 
was  to  ''  make  a  little,  spend  a  little  less." 
The  business  man's  was  to  make  a 
great  deal  and  save  a  lot  more.  The 
desire  to  be  a  **  business  man  "  once  grati- 
fied soon  gave  place  to  another — to  be  his 
own  master.  ^'  I  always  liked  the  idea  of 
being  my  own  master,  of  manufacturing 
something  and  giving  employment  to 
many  men."  The  realieation  of  this  dream 
marked  the  opening  of  a  chapter  in  the 
development  of  what  is  now  one  of  our 
greatest  industries. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  climbed  the  ladder> 
and,  as  he  sits  on  the  top  rung  and  gazes 
at  the  landscape  he  feels  exhilarated.  It 
was  capital  exercise.  He  knows  that  it 
strengthened  his  muscles  more  than  any 
course  in  physical  culture  could  have  done. 
From  that  lofty  pulpit  he  preaches  a 
lay  sermon  on  ''The  Advantages  of 
Poverty."  But  what  he  says  is  not  an 
exhortation  to  resignation,  but  to  effort. 
Incidentally  he  smashes  the  Henry  Oeorge 
theory  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer.  "  The  truth  is,"  he 
says,  ''  that  the  rich  are  growing  poorer 
and  the  poor  are  growing  richer,  and  that 
the  land  is  passing  from  the  hands  of  the 
few  into  the  hands  of  the  many."  His 
own  career  as  a  captain  of  industry  he  re- 
gards as  a  case  in  point.  ''  The  indispu- 
table fact  I  know  is,"  he  declares  "  that 
my  progress  has  inevitably  carried  with  it 
not  the  'growing  poverty'  but  the  grow- 
ing riches  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  as 
the  progress  of  every  employer  of  labor 
must  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  enrich- 


ment of  the  country  and  the  laborer." 
The  presence  of  the  millionaire  at  one  end 
of  the  scale  does  not  mean  poverty  at  the 
other  end.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  It 
is  in  the  country  where  there  are  million- 
aires that  those  who  are  poor  can  make 
their  poverty  a  starting-point  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  crowning  success. 

But  when  the  desired  object  has  been 
achieved  the  end  is  not  yet.  It  is  here 
that  the  fundamental  idea  of  Mr.  Carne- 
gie's "  Gospel  of  Wealth  "  comes  in.  The 
surplus  wealth  must  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  it  as  a  sacred  trust  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  good  of  the  community. 
Nay,  more — ^and  here  the  professors  of 
political  economy  will  show  signs  of 
dissent — '*ifc  predicts  that  the  day  is 
at  hand  when  he  who  dies  possessed  of 
enormous  sums,  which  were  his  and  free 
to  administer  during  his  life,  will  die 
disgraced,  and  holds  that  the  aim  of 
the  millionaire  should  be  to  die  poor. 
It  likewise  pleads  for  modesty  of  private 
expenditure."  There  will  be  no  more 
great  will  contests  if  Mr.  Carnegie  can 
have  his  way.  So  you  may  be  sure  that 
his  doctrine  won't  be  popular  with  the 
lawyers.  And  he  must  endow  many  more 
free  libraries  before  he  has  reduced  him- 
self to  the  proper  condition  in  which  to 
leave  this  world,  where  takes  place  the 
everlasting  struggle  for  existence. 

Frederick  James  Oregg. 


BISMARCK  FROM  MANY  SIDES 

FEVERISH  haste  seems  to  be  making 
in  Germany  to  prove  the  powerless- 
ness  of  the  Kaiser,  and  even  of  Death 
himself,  to  terminate  the  imperious  influ- 
ence of  Bismarck  over  the  nation  he 
created  with  little  assistance,  and  wanted 


OoKTXRSATioirs  WITH  Prinob  Bismarck.  OoUected  by 
Helnrieb  tod  Posohinirer.  Edited,  with  an  introduotion, 
by  Sidney  Wbitman.    Harper  &  Bros.,  8vo,  91.60. 
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to  guide  with  none.  Oat  of  good  will  or 
ill^  everybody  who  was  at  any  time  in  per- 
sonal or  official  relations  with  the  Iron 
Chancellor  is  recording  all  the  minutest 
details  of  the  association^  and  as  a  result 
the  historians  of  the  future — if  there  are 
any — and  who,  from  present  indications, 
can  prophesy  successors  to  the  giants  of 
yesterday  ? — will  find  not  mounds,  but 
mountains,  not  volumes  but  libraries,  of 
material  out  of  which  to  form  an  opinion 
of  this  one  man.  Absolutely  all  that  he 
ever  said  or  did  in  public  or  private,  either 
has  been,  or  apparently  soon  will  be,  put 
on  paper.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the 
greater  part,  or  even  much,  of  this  matter 
is  of  intrinsic  interest  or  of  obvious  value, 
but  the  conviction  of  Bismarck's  eminence 
among  the  European  statesmen  of  his  day 
is  so  deep  and  so  general  that  even  the 
trivialities  of  his  life  and  speech  assume 
an  importance  that  seems  real,  and 
even  the  mere  fact  that  on  this  or 
that  dull  subject  Bismarck  made  this 
or  that  dull  comment  is  pondered  re* 
spectfuUy,  and  realization  of  the  dull- 
ness disappears  in  the  realization  that 
here,  too,  is  a  means  of  appreciation  and 
judgment. 

So  it  is  all  right — ^the  hurried  industry 
that  chronicles  everything,  for  fear  some- 
thing may  be  lost,  and  leaves  selec- 
tion, arrangement  and  interpretation  for 
future  leisure;  but  with  the  books  thus 
produced  criticism  of  the  usual  sort  has 
nothing  to  do,  and  the  average  reader  has 
a  right  to  regard  them  much  as  he  would 
the  placing  on  his  dinner  table  of  meats 
and  vegetables  just  as  they  come  from  the 
market. 

And,  besides  the  producers  of  Bis- 
marckiana,  there  are  also  collectors  of  it, 
and  the  work  of  selection  has  already  be- 
gun. Busiest  of  all  the  collectors  is 
Heinrich  von  Poschinger,  who  has 
searched  in  every  direction  for  first-hand 
information  about  the  Chancellor,  and 


from  official  records,  German,  French, 
English  and  American  newspapers,  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  memoirs,  and 
books  on  other  subjects,  has  gathered  in- 
terviews, anecdotes,  descriptions,  docu- 
ments and  recollections  enough  to  fill  five 
bulky  volumes — ^as  a  beginning  I  These 
five,  and  something  more,  Mr.  Sidney 
Whitman  has  perused,  and,  to  save  others 
from  the  appalling  task,  he  has  made  one 
book  of  300  pages  out  of  the  passages  that 
pleased  him  best  or  impressed  him  most. 
Conversations  with  Prince  Bismarck,  as 
he  calls  it,  is  without  form,  and  therefore 
in  no  sense  a  contribution  either  to  liter- 
ature or  history,  yet  it  is  far  from  void. 
Every  page  is  a  sort  of  snapshot  at  the 
Prince.  Here  he  is  seen  at  Versailles, 
exacting  from  France  a  price  for  her  life; 
there,  at  a  summer  resort  in  the  moun- 
tains, noting  the  scenery  and  moonlight 
e£Fects  with  a  surprisingly  poetical  eye; 
now,  tactfully  forcing  him  whom  he  called 
his  ''old  master''  to  accomplish  a  bur- 
densome destiny;  then,  raging  fiercely  at 
a  bureau  underling  as  relief  for  irritation 
accumulated  in  the  presence  of  a  king 
whose  docility  was  the  price  of  disguising 
compulsion  as  suggestion  and  persuasion; 
sometimes,  the  farmer  discussing  cattle 
and  crops  with  his  hired  men;  again,  the 
retired  diplomat  debating  with  trusted 
friends  the  past  and  future  of  nations,  or 
estimating,  almost  as  gravely,  the  com- 
parative merits  of  wines,  and  beers,  and 
sausages,  and  cigars. 

Varied  as  are  the  aspects,  however,  the 
character  revealed  is  not  particularly 
complex.  Strength  and  energy,  direct- 
ness and  persistence  of  purpose,  an  enor- 
mous self-consciousness  and  self-confi- 
dence, with  an  occasional  gleam  of  grim 
humor — such  is  the  man  of  the  "conver- 
sations." He  endured  no  opposition,  the 
wisdom  of  which  he  could  possibly  deny, 
and  he  forgave  none  which  he  did  not  or 
could  not  conquer. 
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The  book  contains  no  violations  of  B)s- 
marck^s  confidence,  and  not  many  lines  to 
annoy — and  then  not  seriously — ^the  new 
master  who  dismissed  the  old  servitor 
and  condemned  him  to  unwelcome  idle- 
ness. In  the  editing  indiscretion  has 
been  avoided  as  sedulously  and  success- 
fully as  scandal,  and  the  seeker  for  sensa- 
tions, diplomatic  or  others,  will  be  disap- 
pointed. The  concluding  touch  is  signi- 
ficant and  pathetic. 

"  Two  things,"  said  the  architect  of  an 
empire,  '^  have  afforded  me  especial  pleas- 
ure in  life — politics  and  wine.  Politics  I 
may  not  touch  any  more,  and  now  Schwen- 
inger has  forbidden  wine." 

Indeed,  a  desolate  ending  ! 

F.  C.  Mortimer, 


AN  ANTI-IMPERIALIST  NOVEL 

HAD  it  been  written  by  somebody  else 
The  Mantle  of  Elijah  would  almost 
certainly  have  received  a  warmer,  and 
quite  certainly  a  more  voluble  welcome 
than  it  has  met  from  the  critics  and  the 
public.  Its  merits,  for  instance,  are  more 
than  numerous  enough  to  have  set  people 
to  prophesying  what  is  called  "  a  future  " 
for  its  author  had  it  been  the  work  of  a 
novelist  hitherto  unknown;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  product  of  a  pen  long 
devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  English  life 
and  politics,  both  in  their  higher  phases, 
the  book  would  have  been  promptly  ac- 
cepted as  a  far  from  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  maintain  a  reputation  deservedly  high. 
But  Mr.  Zangwill,  unhappily  for  his  pres- 
ent ambitions,  has  been,  to  the  knowledge 
of  us  all,  a  literary  specialist,  and,  like  all 
other  specialists  when  they  invade  the 
field  of  the  general  practitioner,  he  should 
not  be  surprised,  or  even  unduly  grieved, 
if  he  now  encounters  instead  of  prompt 


Ths  Mantle  of  Eluah. 
Brothers,  18mo,  $1.50. 


By  I.  Zangwill.    Harper  ft 


and  cordial  commendation,  a  severity  of 
judgment  verging  on  or  into  downright 
injustice.  Knowingthings  that  others  do 
not  know,  and  therefore  beyond  the  chance 
of  rivalry  while  telling  them,  he  has  de- 
liberately chosen  to  prove  that  he  also 
knows  the  things  that  many,  or  at  least 
more  than  one  or  two,  know  very  well, 
and  so  he  has  subjected  himself  to  compari- 
sons trying  indeed.  And  in  a  crowd, 
even  though  it  be  a  small  one,  superiority 
is  not  easily  demonstrated,  and  the  man 
well  up  to  average  height  often  remains 
unnoticed. 

Unfairer  criticism  than  this  could 
hardly  be  imagined,  but  it  gives  expres- 
sion  of  a  sort  to  a  curious  truth  and 
therefore  it  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether 
unpardonable,  particularly  if  it  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  admission,  entirely  sincere, 
that  in  The  Mantle  of  Elijah  Mr.  Zang- 
will has  proved  that  he  can  see  more  than 
just  what  he  had  to  see,  and  that  he  can 
paint  big  pictures  well,  even  if  not  quite  as 
well  as  he  painted  little  ones.  This,  beyond 
a  doubt,  is  a  big  picture,  with  the  perspec- 
tive adroitly  managed,  and  all  its  dis- 
tances occupied  by  life-like  figures, 
harmoniously  composed.  To  drop  a  bur- 
densome metaphor,  this  member  of  the 
British  cabinet,  his  wife  and  sons 
and  daughters  and  friends  and  enemies, 
form  a  group  of  human  beings  at  least 
sufficiently  veridical  to  satisfy  the  large 
majority  of  readers  of  English  that  they 
are  flesh  and  blood,  that  they  could  have 
lived  in  London,  whether  they  ever  did  or 
not,  and  that  their  acquaintance  was 
worth  making.  That  the  author  endows 
every  man,  woman  and  child  of  the  score 
or  more  to  whom  he  introduces  us  with 
his  own  facility  in  epigram  will  seriously 
trouble  only  those  who  are  absurd  enough 
to  think  they  think  that  the  people  in 
books  or  on  the  stage  should  talk  as  their 
prototypes  would  talk  in  drawing  rooms  or 
at  dinner  tables.    We  who  are  enlightened 
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know  better  than  that^  and  are  content  if 
only  the  epigrams  snap  and  sparkle — 
which  is  often^  if  not  always,  the  case 
with  those  of  Mr.  Zangwiirs  invention. 
That  he  has  made  the  creatures  of  his 
imagination — all  the  wise  and  most  of  the 
virtuons  ones,  that  is — ^preach  Little- 
Englandism,  anti-imperialism  and  peace- 
at-any-price  through  the  greater  part  of 
every  chapter,  is  a  circumstance  of  far 
greater  importance,  in  that  it  forces  some 
of  us  to  detest  the  whole  tone  and  teach- 
ing of  the  book.  However,  detestation  of 
tone  and  teaching  never  hurt  a  book's 
sale  or  condemned  an  author  to  obscurity. 
Liked  or  disliked,  The  Mantle  of  Elijah 
is  indubitably  interesting.  In  or  out  of 
the  field  especially  his,  Mr.  Zangwill 
knows  how  to  write,  and  he  can  fix  the 
attention  even  when  he  does  not  please 
it.  Something  close  to  genius  was  re- 
quired for  the  creation  of  Mrs.  Marsh- 
mont,  by  far  the  most  striking  character 
in  this  book>  and  AUegra,  the  heroine,  is 
a  personage  pleasing  enough  till  she 
yields  to  the  amazingly  scant  fascinations 
of  the  glowering  mongrel,  Dominick.  If 
one  could  only  discover  whether  Mr. 
Zangwill  likes  that  fellow  or  not!  He 
lets  the  wretched  beast  call  himself  a 
**prig,''  but  somehow  the  suspicion  arises 
again  and  again  that  the  author  believed 
this  no  more  than  did  the  grotesque  in- 
ventor of  the  "  Beyond  Man.''  And 
really,  until  that  point  is  settled,  one  can- 
not tell  quite  what  to  think  either  of  Mr. 

Zangwill  or  his  latest  book. 

M. 


CONCERNING  CATS 

IN  putting  together  her  book  Concern- 
ing Cats,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Winslow  has 
done  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  which 
should  give  a  perceptible  "  boost "  to  the 

GovcEEvma  Cats.    By  Helen  M.  Winslow.    Lottarop 
Publishing  Ck>inpan7. 


study  of  cats  and  the  growth  of  cat  clubs 
in  this  country.  To  most  persons,  cats, 
even  favorite  cats,  are  simply  animals. 
To  Mrs.  Winslow  they  are  much  more ; 
while  she  dx>es  not  worship  them  as  the 
Egyptians  did,  she  has  much  respect  for 
them,  which  the  readers  of  her  book  are 
quite  certain  to  share  even  before  they 
have  finished  it. 

The  popular  literature  of  cats  is  scanty. 
Professor  Wilder,  of  Cornell,  dissected 
many  cats  and  wrote  learnedly  on  their 
internal  machinery  ;  but  this  book  could 
hardly  have  been  popular  among  cats 
and  cat  owners.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir, 
an  Englishman,  wrote  ''Our  Cats,  and 
All  About  Them,"  which  came  out  some 
ten  years  ago.  Until  Mrs.  WinsloVs 
book,  these  two  began  and  ended  the  list. 
The  new  book  will  take  its  place  with  that 
of  Mr.  Weir;  better  written  and  more  en- 
tertaining, but  not  so  technical,  omitting 
much  that  might  have  been  inserted,  such 
as  the  rules  for  judging  in  cat  shows,  etc., 
and  not  presenting  such  a'  complete 
collection  of  remedies  for  the  ills  of  cat 
flesh.  With  these  two  criticisms  recorded, 
little  but  praise  remains  for  the  book. 

Mrs.  Winslow  discusses  her  own  cats, 
which  were  and  are  charming  persons ; 
she  tells  about  the  cats  of  other  persons, 
and  about  cats  in  England,  and  in  poetry, 
and  in  art — three  totally  different  places; 
she  relates  the  history  of  some  cat  clubs 
and  cat  shows,  as  well  as  of  cat  hospitals 
and  refuges ;  and  she  discusses,  only 
superficially,  however,  the  language  of 
cats.  She  seems  never  even  to  have  read 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass;" certainly, 
though  she  speaks  of  "  Professor"  Qarner's 
study  of  monkey  talk,  she  says  nothing 
of  Alice's  idea  that  cats  should  purr  for 
"  yes,"  and  mew  for  "  no." 

In  a  chapter  on  historic  cats,  Mrs. 
Winslow  breaks  away  from  convention  in 
a  way  to  charm  those  who  have  to  read 
many  books.     She    begins    her  chapter 
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thus  :  "  It  is  quite  common  for  writers 
on  the  cat  to  say,  *  The  story  of  Theophile 
Gautier's  cats  is  too  familiar  to  need  com- 
ment/ I  do  not  believe  it  is  familiar  to 
the  average  reader.  For  this  reason  it 
shall  be  repeated  in  these  pages/'  And 
then  she  retells  it,  in  Mrs.  Cashel-Hoey's 
translation. 

Chapters  on  the  origin  of  cats,  on  their 
varieties,  and  characteristics,  are  both  in- 
teresting and  valuable  ;  of  more  value, 
however,  is  a  chapter  on  the  general 
treatment  of  cats.  Like  a  true  woman, 
Mrs.  Winslow  keeps  the  most  important 
part  of  the  book  for  a  postscript,  in  the 
shape  of  an  appendix;  this  is  a  chapter 
on  the  diseases  of  cats  and  their  remedies. 

The  book  contains  a  remarkably  fine 
collection  of  cat  pictures,  some  of  them 
of  cat-personages  described,  but  most 
those  of  merely  high  bred  and  beautiful 
animals;  notable  are  the  pictures  of  the 
Silverton  and  the  Lockehaven  quartettes, 
and  of  the  ten  Angora  kittens.  No  cat 
lover  will  be  able  to  rest  without  owning 
the  book;  some  persons  who  see  it  will 
become  cat  lovers,  and  those  who  are 
afraid  of  cats  may  study  them  here,  with- 
out danger  of  being  frightened  by  them. 

R.  0.  B. 


NEW  STORY  BOOKS 

IT  is  rather  unfortunate  for  a  writer 
when  cleverness  comes  to  be  insepara- 
ble from  the  reader's  idea  of  her.  Such  a 
reputation,  once  made,  has  to  be  sustained. 
Ellen  Thornycrof t  Fowler  has  this  task  to 
perform  whenever   she    writes    a    book. 

Cupid's  Garden.    By  Ellen  Thornycroft  Fowler.    D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  ISmo,  f  1.50. 

Through  Old  Rose  Glasses  and  Other  Stories.    By 
Ifary  Tracy  Earle.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50. 

April's  Sowing.    By  Gertrude  Hall.    Frontispiece. 
HcClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  ISmo,  f  1.50. 

CoNSEQUBNOBS.     By    Efj^erton   Castle.     Frontispiece. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  12mo,  f  1.50. 


"  Clever  "  is  the  epithet  that  most  aptly 
applies  to  her  work.  It  is  clever  in  plot 
and  in  dialogue.  More  than  that,  it  pro- 
duces the  idea  of  a  distinctly  interesting 
personality  behind  the  plot  and  the  dia- 
logue. We  care  as  much  to  know  about 
Miss  Ellen  Thornycroft  Fowler  as  to 
know  about  Isabel  Carnaby  and  her  con- 
temporaries. A  woman  that  can  write 
such  epigrams  must  be  a  good  compaiiion 
at  dinner,  we  reason.  So,  in  reading  her 
first  book  of  short  stories,  Cupid^s  Oar- 
den,  we  unconsciously  look  for  the  old 
flavor.  Fourteen  stories,  with  fourteen 
chances  to  add  to  an  enviable  reputation! 
But  these  stories  prove  the  truth  that, 
in  literary  matters  at  least,  one^s  friends 
may  be  one^s  worst  enemies.  The  stories 
are  not  clever.  It  is  as  though  her 
friends  had  encouraged  her  to  keep  on 
writing.  As  a  literary  man  said  not  long 
ago,  *'  When  one  begins  to  write,  one  does 
not  stop.''  Better  sometime9  if  one  did. 
Advertisements  would  say  that  Miss  Fow- 
ler "  has  struck  a  new  vein.''  That  vein 
is  pathos.  Pathos  requires  a  delicate 
touch,  a  subtlety  of  treatment  which  Miss 
Fowler  does  not  naturally  possess.  Clever- 
ness is  blinding  to  a  very  large  degree. 
Subtlety  allows  free  play  to  the  observing 
faculties  of  the  reader's  mind.  Miss 
Fowler  is  not  subtle.  She  dazzles  by  her 
brilliancy.  That  is  her  forte.  But  when 
the  cleverness  is  absent,  the  effect  is  that 
of  a  stage  by  daylight — glaringly  realistic. 
These  last  stories  of  hers  are  commonplace 
in  style,  save  for  occasional  glints  of  the 
epigrammatical  manner  which  caused 
"  Isabel  Carnaby  "  to  be  so  much  admired. 


In  the  Palace  of  the  Kino.  By  Marion  Crawford. 
Illustrated.    The  Macmillan  Company,  ISmo,  $1.60. 

CarrTENDEN.  By  John  Fox,  Jr.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  ISmo,  $1.60. 

SisTEB*s  Vocation  and  Other  Qibls'  Stories.  By 
Josephine  Dodge  Daskam.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
12mo,  $1.25. 

Visrmro  the  Sin.  By  Emma  Rayner.  Small,  May- 
nard  A  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50. 
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Two  really  good  stories  are  exceptions, 
however,  '*  An  Old  Wife's  Tale/'  in  which 
the  author  displays  her  ability  to  make 
plots,  and  '^The  Scales  of  Injustice,''  a 
remarkable  analysis  of  a  woman's  point  of 
view.  Here  the  note  is  deeper  than  is 
usual  with  Miss  Fowler.  The  unsigned 
preface  to  the  book,  which  points  out  the 
merits  and  characteristics  of  the  stories, 
is  illogical  enough  and  suflSciently  un- 
founded on  fact  to  be  amusing. 

The  quality  called  style  is  supposed  to 
be  incapable  of  analysis.  Capable  of  per- 
ception it  certainly  is.  In  the  hands  of  a 
stylist  the  skeleton  of  words,  which  might 
haye  remained  skeleton  throughout  the 
story,  is  clothed  upon  by  an  intangible 
something,  a  body  of  nerves  and  muscles 
which  gives  individuality  and  atmosphere 
to  a  commonplace  event.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  what  gives  ^^  atmosphere  "  to  the  eight 
stories  in  Mary  Tracy  Earle's  Through 
Old  Rose  Olasses  and  Other  Sioriea. 
There  is  in  them  an  unafFectedness  which 
is  the  very  best  of  art.  If  the  author  in- 
tended to  be  impressive,  she  conceals  her 
intent  under  a  directness  of  method  in 
exact  contrast  to  Miss  Fowler's  obvious- 
ness. The  gentle  stress  continually  laid 
by  the  aged  Miss  Sarah  upon  the  fact  that 
General  Brandon,  dissipated  and  evil- 
looking,  was  "  very  fascinating  to  young 
girls,"  is  just  the  touch  needed  to  show 
the  old  rose  point  of  view. 

These  stories  are  of  the  kind  that  one 
reads  not  because  they  contain  startling 
plots  or  remarkable  situations,  but  because 
they  are  well  told  in  smooth,  flowing  Eng- 
lish, which  does  not  attempt  eagle  flights 
in  wild  figures  of  speech. 

The  theme  of  Gertrude  Hall's  story, 
ApriVs  Sowing,  is  the  quatrain  from 
Browning: 

"  You'll  love  me  yet!  and  I  can  tarry 
Your  love's  protracted  growing. 

June  reared  the  banch  of  flowers  you  carry 
From  seeds  of  April's  sowing." 


Trifles  count,  even  though  they  be  light. 
Th^  frontispiece  of  a  book  may  uncon- 
sciously indicate  what  the  book  contains. 
The  frontispiece  to  this  book  is  a  girl's 
head  framed  by  an  impossible  decoration 
in  bilious  green.  It  cannot  be  a  picture 
of  Miss  Hall— that  would  be  in  too  bad 
taste.  It  must  be  the  heroine,  which  is 
bad  art.  Nobody  wants  to  be  shown  what 
the  heroine  looks  like.  She  is  a  different 
person  to  each  reader.  Thereon  should 
lie  part  of  her  charm. 

Miss  Hall  has  done  better  work  than 
this  book  in  her  short  stories.  The  style 
here  is  strained  and  conscious  from  the 
opening  sentence.  The  story  is  slight  and 
thin.  Nelly  Brown  is  represented  flrst 
as  a  mere  curlylocks,  then  as  a  girl  with 
high  ideals,  as  a  young  person  with  a  mis- 
sion (of  which  she  tires),  and  flnally  as  a 
woman  won  by  waiting.  Her  varying 
attributes  are  not  fltted  into  a  consistent 
whole.  The  reader  never  once  discovers 
what  he  is  expected  to  think  of  her. 
Perhaps  after  all  there  is  sufficient  rea- 
son for  including  her  portrait  in  the  book. 

Some  of  Nelly's  conversations  with 
John-Hector  are  good,  and  the  scene  be- 
tween Nelly  and  Juliane  Wildermuth, 
although  overdrawn,  is  the  best  in  the 
book.  But  the  book  is  hardly  worth 
reading. 

Egerton  Castle's  Consequences  can  be 
dismissed  with  a  few  words.  It  is  a  pot- 
boiler, written  in  the  penny-a-line,  senti- 
mental style,  which  delights  inexperienced 
young  girls.  The  matin6e  girl  who 
"  dotes  "  on  «  The  Pride  of  Jennico,"  will 
receive  this  book  with  great  joy.  The 
absurdity  of  the  plot,  the  stilted  English, 
the  **  matutinal  cup  of  chocolate,"  the 
fact  that  ^'  his  parched  tongue  cleaved  to 
his  palate," — ^all  these  will  be  forgotten 
in  face  of  the  overwhelming  calamity 
attendant  upon  the  falling  in  love  of 
Maude  Woldham,  not  with  the  young  and 
fascinating    Lewis    Eerr,  but   with  his 
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father.  How  could  she  have  done  it  ? — 
The  book  as  literature — inais  non  I 

Marion  Crawford  is^  first  of  all^  a  good 
story-teller.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King, 
is  a  "  once-upon-a-time"  love  story  of  old 
Madrid.  Philip  II,  Don  John  of  Austria, 
and  all  the  beautiful  pageantry  of  the 
Spanish  Court  in  their  day  stand  as  clearly 
before  us  as  brush  of  artist  can  make 
them. 

It  is  difficult  to  pick  flaws  in  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's work.  He  is  so  versatile,  and  his 
stories  are  so  good  as  stories,  that  they  are 
absolutely  satisfactory.  No  one  calls  them 
great,  but  everyone  must  agree  that  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view,  the  wide  expe- 
rience and  varied  learning  of  their  author 
are  productive  of  some  of  our  best  literary 
results.  The  scene  in  the  throne-room,  as 
the  wrinkled  Philip  enters  with  his  young 
bride,  is  a  picture  unf orgetable  in  it)3  bril- 
liancy. 

Crittenden,  by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  is  a 
story  of  Kentucky.  That  is,  Kentucky  is 
the  starting-point  for  an  expedition*  to  the 
Spanish  war.  Tampa  and  the  journey  to 
the  scene  of  action  are  so  minutely  de- 
scribed as  to  convince  us  that  the  author 
was  one  of  the  noble  army  who  returned 
to  write  their  impressions  of  the  war. 
The  Hough  Riders  are  mentioned  many 
times,  as  well  as  the  hospital  service.  In- 
deed, the  heroine  became  a  nurse.  For 
local  war  color,  we  are  told  that  the  pas- 
sions displayed  by  the  soldiers  were  as 
primitive  as  those  of  a  cave-dweller — a 
condition,  which  if  true,  does  not  argue 
well  for  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 

Mr.  Fox  must  have  been  in  New  York, 
yet  he  makes  his  sub-hero  write  home  from 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  for  cotton  with  which 
to  clean  his  gun.  Why  couldn't  he  step 
down  Broadway?  There  are  stores  in 
New  York  where  cotton  is  sold. 

The  story  is  well  written,  with  honesty 
and  enthusiasm. 

College  life  is  supposed  to  eliminate  the 


possibility,  on  the  part  of  the  under-grad- 
uate,  of  taking  the  objective  point  of  view. 
The  college  world  is  such  a  small  world, 
and  such  an  absorbing  world,  that  for  the 
time  being,  nothing  is  of  any  importance 
except  the  bulletin  board,  the  "Junior 
Prom.,*'  the  "mid-year  exams.,''  Christ- 
mas vacation.  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  elec- 
tions, the  glee  club  concerts,  and  all  the 
other  businesses  that  make  up  the  life  of 
a  college  girl.  One's  relation  to  one's 
family,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Philistine, 
who  has  never  been  to  college,  are  un- 
known and  undesirable  quantities.  Such 
is  the  supposable  attitude  of  the  under- 
graduate. 

Since  the  time  when  she  began  to  write, 
Miss  Josephine  Daskam  has  shown  that 
she  is  capable  of  taking  an  objective  point 
of  view  of  a  situation  in  which  she  was  an 
actor.  Her  first  book,  "Smith  College 
Stories,''  contained  the  family  point  of 
view.  Her  second  book.  Sister's  Voca- 
tion and  Other  Girls'  Stories,  though  not 
a  college  book,  shows  the  same  critical 
judgment  of  certain  phases  of  life  as  it 
appears  to  other  people  than  those  most 
interested. 

Nothing  could  be  truer  to  facts  than 
the  one  of  her  nine  stories  called  "  A  Taste 
of  Bohemia."  To  those  enthusiastic,  but 
inexperienced  people  for  whom  "Bo- 
hemia" means  freedom,  nnconventionality, 
"  living  your  own  life,"  and  other  delight- 
ful generalities,  the  reverse  side  of  the 
medal  is  never  apparent.  Miss  Daskam 
shows  that  Bohemia,  as  it  really  is — es* 
pecially  in  New  York— means  irregular 
hours,  improper  chafing-dish  food,  stuffy 
rooms,  yellow  satin  cushions  for  pillows 
by  night,  headaches  by  day,  and  washing 
dishes  in  the  bath-tub.  She  does  not 
mention  the  impossible  people  who  throng 
Bohemia,  but  we  have  all  seen  them. 

The  chief  merit  of  these  well-told  stories 
is  that  though  clever  and  very  much  to 
the  point,  their  cleverness  is  not  forced. 
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The  true  artistic  touch  is  there,  and  one 
story  is  jast  as  good  as  another. 

Kentucky  is  as  much  an  undiscovered 
country  to  the  average  American  as  the 
United  States  is  to  the  average  European. 
The  field  for  the  novelist  is  large  and  pic- 
turesque if  he  travels  through  Kentucky. 
To  judge  from  the  recent  outbreaks,  the 
conditions  of  1900  are  not  very  different 
from  those  of  1875,  when  the  events  oc- 
curred which  are  described  in  Emma  Ray- 
ner's  story  Visiting  the  Sin,  a  tale  of 
mountain  life  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see. From  beginning  to  end  of  this  un- 
usually good  story,  the  scenes  are  pic- 
tured by  deft  strokes  which  cannot  be 
called  actual  descriptions.  Naomi's  sup- 
ple figure,  her  grace  and  her  dark  eyes  are 
but  suggestions  worked  out  into  a  living 
reality  by  her  actions.  She  is  not  what 
the  author  makes  her.  She  makes  her- 
self as  the  story  progresses.  Some  women 
in  books  are  clever  only  because  the  author 
says  so.    Not  so  Naomi.    We  are  allowed 


to  see  the  workings  of  her  mind  whereby 
she  saves  her  brother  from  the  wrath  of 
his  employees. 

Not  only  is  the  character-drawing  in 
this  book  well  done.  The  setting  for  these 
men,  of  whom  none  was  insignificant, 
but  more  than  one  fierce, — the  setting 
also  is  convincing.  The  fight  before  the 
door  of  the  church,  when  Mat  Hucsel, 
with  broken  right  leg  and  wounded  left, 
climbed  a  tree  and  continued  to  shoot  at 
his  enemies;  Naomi's  conversation  with 
her  inquisitive  hostess  on  the  way  from 
Cedar  Forks  to  Big  Greek;  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  primitive  form  of  the 
old-time  Kentucky  bedstead,  and  Naomi's 
decision  to  sleep  there  in  a  shed  instead 
of  in  the  big  family  room  containing  six 
beds, — these  incidents  give  a  life-likeness 
to  the  story  which  puts  that  mountain 
country  and  its  people  directly  before 
us.    It  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  sea^- 


son. 


Carolyn  Shipman. 


GOSSIP  OF  BOOKS  AND  MEN  WHO  MAKE  THEM 


WHAT  IS  FAME  ? 

Since  it  appears  that  Matthew  Arnold  is  neither 
the  man  who  betrayed  his  country  nor  the  man 
who  wrote  the  "Light  of  Asia,"  it  is  surmised  he 
can*t  amount  to  very  much,  unless,  perchance,  he 
should  happen  to  be  the  author  of  Arnold's  writ- 
ing-ink.   (October  28,  1888.) 

LnERAL  BETORTS  COURTEOUS 

It  is  said  that  when  James  T.  Fields  dated  one 
of  his  letters  at  Manchester-bj-the-Sea  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  replied  in  a  note  dated,  "Bev- 
erly-bj-the- Depot."  But  this  species  of  the  re- 
tort courteous  did  not  originate  with  the  funny 
Dr.  Holmes.  Years  and  years  ago  Bishop  Com- 
stock,  of  Connecticut,  addressed  a  note  to  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  under  the  date  of  Whitsunday 
mom,  to  which  Mr.  Beecher  replied  the  next  day 
under  date  of  Washing-day  morn.  (November  20, 
1883.) 

THREE  LITERARY  FISHERMEN. 

The  latest  story  told  in  literary  circles  is  about 
Julian  Hawthorne,  Richard  H.  Stoddard,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Roe.     These  three  authors  have  been 


summering  at  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  and  if  they  have 
not  had  a  frisky  time  it  has  not  been  because  they 
were  not  the  queerest  combination  ever  got  to- 
gether. One  day,  so  the  story  goes,  the  three 
went  fishing  in  tne  harbor,  and  after  toiling  and 
sweating  around  in  the  sun  for  several  hours  Mr. 
Stoddard  hauled  in  a  two-pound  sculpin,  bristling 
like  a  hedgehog,  and  groaning  dismally.  Now, 
the  sculpin  is  perhaps  the  most  worthless  fish  that 
swims — it  is,  in  sooth,  so  utterly  worthless  as  to  be 
positively  humorous.  WeU,  the  sculpin  floun- 
dered around  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
groaned  and  panted  prodigiously,  while  Hawthorne 
hilariously  bantered  Stoddard  on  his  luck,  and 
Stoddard  laughed  merrily  at  the  awkward  floun- 
derings  of  the  fish.  But  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe  did 
not  join  in  the  mirth.  He  sat  gloomily  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  and  shook  his  head  sadly. 
At  last  he  addressed  his  companions.  "  How  can 
you,"  he  asked  in  tones  of  imposing  solemnity, 
"how  can  you  abandon  yourselves  to  frivolous 
hilarity  at  this  moment?  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
reverential  bilence  would  better  become  us, 
standing  as  we  do  in  the  awful  presence  of  death.^' 
(July  81, 1886 ) 


— iVoffi  "  Shcurps  and  Flats"  by  Eugene  Field.    By  permission  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


RECENT  FICTION 


BARONESS  VON  HUTTEN'S  Marr'd 
in  Making  is  a  good  story  for  those 
who^  while  wishing  somehow  to  dignify 
their  fiction  by  a  "  problem/'  yet  do 
not  want  it  to  be  too  deep;  who^  in 
short;  while  pretending  to  profundity,  in 
reality  ask  only  to  be  amused.  There  is 
not  much  depth  in  this  story,  but  it  has  a 
very  deceptive  surface,  a  little  heredity, 
of  the  simple,  staightforward  kind  in- 
vented by  novelists  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, but  unknown  to  scientists ;  a 
**  psychological  study  ^'  in  consequence  ; 
and  some  facile  ^'purpose''  dabbling  in 
religion.  The  thing,  in  fact,  is  done  from 
the  outside,  the  author  never  entering 
deeply  into  the  mental  and  emotional 
processes,  and  the  doings  of  her  charac- 
ters. She  reports, but  does  not  interpret; 
she  observes  but  does  not  analyze  with 
success.  And  yet  the  book  presents  an 
appearance  of  great  depth,  like  ^'The 
Yellow  Aster,''  "  The  Heavenly  Twins," 
and  tales  of  their  forgotten  kind.  Its  Italy 
is  that  of  Ouida,  not  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  its  American  social  life  loosely 
sketched.  It  apprehends,  but  does  not 
fully  comprehend  old  age;  and  it  cuts  the 
knot  of  the  problem  it  so  deceptively  pre- 
tends to  discuss  with  a  quasi-hereditary 
suicide — ^the  eternal  refuge.  But  for  all 
that,  the  book  is  good  reading,  and  much 
above  the  average.  We,  nearly  all  of  us, 
fail  to  see  below  the  surface;  and  it  cer- 
tainly peers  a  little  deeper  into  the  dark 
world  below  than  most.  Hence  its  read- 
ableness. 

Social  satire  is  in  abeyance  in  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw's  Love  Among  the 
Artists^  a  new  edition  of  which  makes  its 

Marb'd  in  Making.    By  Baroness  von  Hutten.    J.  B. 
Lipplncott  Co.,  ISmo,  $1.86. 

LoTK  Among  tbk  Artists.    By  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  12mo,  $1.60. 


appearance  some  twenty  years  after  its 
first  publication,  with  a  whimsical  intro- 
duction by  the  author.  The  sneer  of  the 
Bohemian  for  the  Philistine  is  the 
Lett  niotiv  of  this  amusing  tale  without 
much  plot,  but  it  is  fairly  matched  by 
impatience  of  the  dilettante,  whom  we 
have  always  with  us,  jabbering  of  inspira- 
tion and  aims,  chattering  the  jargon  with- 
out realizing  its  expression  in  work,  and 
turning  out  impossible  daubs.  Then  there 
are  a  Polish  pianiste,  an  actress,  and  a 
Welsh  composer,  a  kind  of  Hans  von 
Bulow  in  unpardonable  rudeness,  and 
lack  of  manners;  also  a  good-natured 
bounder,  connected  with  a  motor  com- 
pany, who,  in  making  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage, states  his  income,  computed  with  a 
"  percentage  off  the  minimum,'*  and  who 
knows  that  the  untamed  composer's 
heroic  symphony  is  good  music  because  it 
reminds  him  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  In 
"Cashel  Byron's  Profession,"  Mr.  Shaw 
gave  us  a  wonderful  account  of  a  prize- 
fight; in  "Love  Among  the  Artists,"  he 
describes  the  making  of  an  actress  with 
rare  skill;  and  his  report  of  the  rehearsal 
of  the  composer's  first  composition  by  a 
musical  society  in  London  is  as  admirable. 
The  "  love  "  of  the  title  has  no  perceptible 
influence  upon  its  artists.  The  tale  has  a 
beginning,  but  no  logical  ending.  After 
entertaining  its  readers  through  nearly 
450  pages,  it  stops. 

An  old  French  abbey,  converted  into  a 
summer  residence,  mysterious  sounds  at 
night,  a  legend  of  spooks,  a  crowd  of  irrel- 
evant minor  characters,  incessant  talk 
that,  having  no  direct  bearing  upon  the 
tale,  lacks  the  excuse  of  brilliancy,  a 
vaguely  drawn  heroine,  and  a  young 
American  hero  who  never  hold  the  centre 

The  Archbishop  and  thk  Ladt.    By  Mrs.  Schuyler 
CrowDinshield.    McClure,  Phillips  ft  Co.,  18mo,  91.50. 
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of  interest  together  or  alone — these  are 
not  promising  ingredients  from  which  to 
construct  a  snccessf  al  story  ;  and  yet  Mrs. 
Schuyler  Growninshield  has  succeeded  in 
making  of  them  a  far  from  dull  tale,  which 
she  has  called  The  Archbishop  and  the 
Lady.  There  is,  of  course,  the  mystery, 
but  that  in  itself  is  not  responsible  for  the 
sustained  interest.  It  is  rather  the  sus- 
pense^ the  prolonged  anticipation  of  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  happen,  but  doesn% 
that  is  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
tale  in  carrying  the  reader  on  towards 
the  end  :  it  appeals  ingeniously  to  the 
curiosity.  Mrs.  Growninshield  narrowly 
misses  being  a  successful  popular  novelist. 
She  has  done  some  good  Cuban  short 
stories,  and  two  novels  of  life  in  the  region, 
that  suffer  from  the  same  shortcomings  as 
this  latest  product  of  her  pen.  She  can  re- 
port with  a  delicate  art  what  she  has  seen — 
happenings,  character,  customs,  the  beau- 
ties^of  Nature  ;  when  she  draws  upon  her 
imagination,  she  loses  her  way.  The  fact 
that  she  does  not  hesitate  saves  her  from 
positive  failure ;  but  the  short  story  of 
local  color  and  character  is  her  true 
sphere.  There  she  can  continue  to  win 
fame  in  work  such  as  she  gave  us  in 
"  Where  the  Tradewind  Blows.*' 

Mr.  Anstey  set  so  high  a  standard  for 
his  humor  in  '^  The  Tinted  Venus  '*  and 
''Vice  Versa,''  that  an  occasional  disap- 
pointment for  his  readers  in  his  later 
books  became  a  foregone  conclusiou.  In- 
deed, he  never  came  so  near  to  his  best 
work  again  as  he  does  in  The  Brass  Bot- 
tle, his  latest  extravaganza  of  contempor- 
ary London.  A  young  architect  by  the 
merest  accident  purchases,  at  an  auction, 
an  ancient  brass  bottle  of  Oriental  work- 
manship. He  opens  it  in  his  lodgings, 
and  behold,  thus  liberates  an  imprisoned 
wizard,  whose  life  thenceforth  is  devoted 
to  devising  means  of  proving  his  gratitude, 

Thk  BmAflS  Bottle.    By  F.  Anstej.  D.  Appleton  A  Co., 
$1.60. 


to  his  benefactor's  confusion  and  discom- 
fort. The  result  is  a  series  of  absurd  sit- 
uations, in  which  the  wonders  of  the 
'^Arabian  Nights"  are  showered  upon  a 
set  of  sober,  prosaic  nineteenth-century 
Londoners.  The  tale  is  fresh,  not  me- 
chanical, as  it  might  so  easily  have  become 
in  the  hands  of  so  experienced  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Anstey,  to  whom  the  science  of  pot- 
boiling  is  not  entirely  unknown.  It  is 
written  con  amore,  and  can  be  read  with 
equal  enjoyment,  for  the  surprises  are  not 
strained;  therefore  one  appreciates  them 
without  being  hindered  by  wonder  at  the 
ingenuity  of  their  invention. 

The  translation  of  Oabriele  d'Annun- 
zio's  "  The  Flame  of  Life,"  made  by  Kas- 
sandra  Vivaria,  may  be  read  for  the  roy- 
ally tragic  figure  of  the  actress  who  is  its 
heroine;  for  the  rest  it  is  bombastic  and  a 
bore  on  account  of  its  author's  ill  con- 
cealed self-sufficiency.  D'Annunzio's  style 
is  world-famed,  those  of  us  who  do  not 
know  Italian  accepting  the  fame  trust- 
ingly. The  translator  has  made  praise- 
worthy efforts  to  retain  the  charm  of  the 
original,  but  has  achieved  only  mediocre 
success,  since  poetic  flights  in  Italian 
become  merely  verbose  passages  long- 
drawn-out  in  English,  which  does  not  gain 
in  grace  or  beauty  by  an  immoderate  use 
of  Latin  derivatives.  Signer  D'Annun- 
zio's hero,  who  is  himself,  is  a  great  poet, 
and  a  kind  of  a  leader  of  Young  Italy, 
which  worships  him  as  only  Latins  can 
worship.  He  is  also  a  little  cad — the  hero, 
we  mean — ^but  unconsciously  so,  for  he  is 
young,  with  the  selfishness  of  youth, 
which  takes  greedily  without  thought  or, 
indeed,  the  power  of  giving  in  return. 
Thus  the  great  actress,  at  the  end  of  her 
youth,  becomes  his  inspiration,  knowing 
that  he  will  cast  her  off  when  a  younger 
woman  crosses  his  path.  There  is  un- 
doubted strength  in  the  book,  and  a  fine 

Ths  Flame  or  Lifb.    By  Oabriele  d'AnnuDzlo.    L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  12mo,  $1.60. 
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interpretation  of  a  great  love;  but  it  is  all 
buried  in  an  avalanche  of  words,  words, 
words — poetic  in  the  original,  tiresome  in 
their  English  form. 

The  Courtesy  Dame,  by  Murray  Gil- 
christ, an  English  novelist  whose  name, 
like  the  titles  of  his  books,  is  utterly  un- 
known in  this  countrv,  is  a  finished  bit  of 
work,  semi-idyllic,  semi-realistic,  the  sim- 
ple, but  unusual,  major  story  being  inter- 
twined with  two  or  three  studies  of  Eng- 
lish rural  character,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Eden  Phill  potts,  to  whom  the 
book  is  dedicated.  The  Courtesy  Dame 
is  one  only  in  name,  the  disparaging 
epithet  being  unjustly  given  to  her,  for 
she  is  in  reality  the  ward  of  the  nobleman 
under  whose  roof  she  lives,  and  with 
whom  she  has  travelled  all  over  Europe, 
not  his  mistress,  though  she  loves  him, 
dying  slowly  of  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
as  he  loves  her.  This  is  a  new  variation 
on  the  theme  connu  of  the  Squire's  son 
and  the  yeoman's  trusting  daughter,  but 
the  usual  course  of  such  tales  is  repeated, 
too,  and  in  a  pronouncedly  disagreeable 
form,  in  an  inner  plot.  And  there  is  an 
old  farmer,  a  wicked  man  of  diseased 
mind,  an  attempt,  probably,  at  Russian 
realism.  The  story  has  some  finished 
passages,  notably  where  Nature  in  her 
summer  bloom  enters  into  the  picture; 
indeed,  it  is  the  manner  of  its  telling  that 
makes  the  book,  rather  than  its  matter. 

While  he  was  writing  Peccavi,  Mr.  R. 
W.  Hornung  must  have  had  prophetic 
visions  of  the  references  to  "  The  Scarlet 
Letter"  to  be  made  by  erudite  critics. 
Yet  his  novel  resembles  Hawthorne's 
masterpiece  far  less  than  it  does  one  of 
Sudermann's  great  novels — "Der  Eatz- 
ensteg  " — in  which  is  found  the  same  cen- 
tral idea  of  atonement,  the  penitent  facing 

Tbk  Courtesy  Dame.     By  Hurray  Gilchrist.    Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50. 

Peocavi.  By  R.  W.  Hornung.  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons, 
12mo,  $1.60. 


a  hostile  world — his  own  little  world — 
alone,  carrying  through  a  giant  work  with- 
out sympathy  or  aid.  Sudermann's  is  the 
grimmer  book,  the  stronger  also  in  its  pa- 
thetic picture  of  one  great,  humble  love. 
But  Mr.  Hornung  writes  of  an  English- 
man; therefore  there  is  a  more  aggressive 
note  in  the  purpose  of  this  priest  who 
sinned  and  repented,  more  of  exultation 
in  the  very  hardships  of  his  expiation, 
chosen  by  himself,  the  heaviest  punish- 
ment he  could  find  for  an  offence  which, 
after  all,  had  the  age-old  excuse  of  Nature 
and  good  intentions  to  temper  its  blackest 
aspect.  The  central  figure  is  well  con- 
trasted with  the  enemies  that  confront 
him — a  village  of  louts,  a  vindictive,  pom- 
pous, self-made  lord  of  the  manor,  embit- 
tered by  his  impotence  to  do  harm  in  the 
face  of  Church  law,  and  an  implacable 
father,  who,  in  the  end,  undoes  the  monu- 
ment to  his  repentance  reared  with  his 
own  disfigured  hands  by  the  rector  of 
Long  Stow. 

The  oil  regions  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  period  of  their  boom,  have 
never  before  suggested  themselves  to 
novelists  as  promising  material.  The 
West  has  had  its  chroniclers,  with  Bret 
Ilarte  at  their  head;  New  England  and 
the  South  have  able  pens  to  interpret 
their  past  and  present;  but  Pennsylvania, 
its  oil  wells,  the  money  kings  they  created, 
and  the  men  they  ruined,  remained  un- 
noticed, until  the  lady  who  has  long  been 
known  under  her  pen-name  of  Marion 
Harland,  and  her  son,  Mr.  Albert  Pay  son 
Terhune,  collaborated  in  the  production 
of  Dr,  Dale,  a  story  in  which  the  oil 
country  is  not  merely  a  background,  but 
a  factor  of  the  plot.  The  pioneers  of  this 
source  of  richness  were  not  picturesque 
as  were  Argonauts,  frontiersmen  and  cow- 
boys. Laboring  men  they  were,  and  farm- 
ers, organizing  vast  enterprises,  or  work- 
Da.  Dale.  By  Marion  Harland  and  Albert  Payson 
Terhune.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  12mo,  $1.60. 
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ing  for  their  daily  wage,  as  elsewhere  in 
this  prosaic  world.  There  was  no  romance 
in  it  all,  but  much  hard  realism,  and  this 
the  two  writers  reflect.  The  story  itself 
is  therefore  a  domestic  one — of  love, 
jealousy,  and  a  tragedy,  the  labors  of  a 
physician  for  the  bodily  well-being  of  the 
men  to  whose  spiritual  welfare  his  friend 
devoted  himself;  of  a  lovable  oil-king, 
and  a  pitiable  victim  of  the  reeking  gold 
fever.  The  tale  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward, without  subtleties  of  character 
drawing,  or  ingenuities  of  plot.  But  the 
interest  is  sustained  to  the  end,  because 
there  is  genuine  manliness  in  the  men 
and  genuine  sweetness  in  the  women. 

The  Dishonor  of  Frank  Scott  is  the 
work  of  a  new  English  novelist,  who  in  his 
firstling  gives  evidence  of  undoubted  tal- 
ent. It  is  not  a  pleasant  story,  and  it  is  a 
bold  one,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  pass  the 
lines  of  the  permissible  in  more  than  one 
episode — which  is,  however,  decidedly  ob- 
jectionable, justified  by  the  plot,  perhaps, 
though  we  fail  to  see  this,  but  certainly 
none  the  less  repulsive  on  that  ac- 
count. There  are,  after  all,  some  things 
in  life — ^the  worst  side  of  it— which  we 
prefer  to  leave  to  M.  Zola.  Mr.  Edgar 
»Saltus,  of  vanished  memory,  once  upon  a 
time  dabbled  in  such  things — and  Mr.  M. 
Hamilton,  the  author  of  this  book,  should 
take  warning  by  him.  But  he,  at  least,  is 
an  artist,  whose  characters  live  and  have 
their  individual  being,  who,  indeed,  ap- 
parently will  have  something  to  say  that 
is  worth  saying  in  the  future.  Frank 
Scott  is  understandable,  and  very  real,  in 
his  inconceivable  blackguardism,  which 
found  its  origin  in  the  weakness  of  his 
character,  his  inability  to  form  a  decision 
at  the  beginning,  when  it  would  have 
been  easy.  He,  too,  is  but  a  victim  of  the 
Fate  that,  through  him,  strikes  down  the 
two  women  who  love  him.     The  Dishonor 


The  Dishokor  or  Fraxk  Soott.     By  M.  Hamilton, 
Harper  &  Broa.,  12mo,  $1.50. 


of  Frank  Scott  is  strong  meat  for  strong 
men,  and  for  strong  women.  It  is  not 
milk  for  babes,  from  whom  it  should  be 
kept.  But  in  the  present  day  of  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  **  young  girl,"  this  warning 
often  means  praise.  It  does  so  in  this 
case. 

A  plot  made  up  of  good,  old  materials, 
well  seasoned  in  all  climes,  and  the  differ- 
ent tongues  of  fiction,  is  the  vehicle  of 
Miss  Constance  Goddard  du  Bois^s  pic* 
ture  of  a  noble  Indian^s  Soul  in  Bronze, 
the  story  weakening  painfully  at  the  end 
in  the  marriage,  for  no  conceivable  reason, 
of  the  heroine  to  the  man  she  had  refused. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  entertaining 
enough  in  a  superficial  way,  which  does 
not  lack  a  certain  mechanical  cleverness, 
the  sure  touch  of  one  who  has  thoroughly 
studied  the  art  of  story- writing,  and  mas- 
tered its  rules.  The  Indian's  self-sacri- 
fice is  heroic  in  the  conception,  but  the 
author's  treatment  of  it  leaves  the  reader 
unmoved :  he  appreciates  it  intellectually, 
but  it  does  not  appeal  to  his  sympathy, 
unless  he  be  ready  to  read  into  the  tale 
what  the  author  has  been  unable  to  put 
there.  Lo,  the  poor  Indian's  wrongs 
come  in  for  an  odd  and  an  end  of  descrip- 
tion and  comment,  but  the  interest  of  the 
story  does  not  lie  there.  The  magnificent 
metal  of  the  soul  in  bronze  was  cast  in  its 
heroic  mould  among  white  men,  and  by 
them.  To  what  extent  the  admixture  of 
civilization  was  responsible  for  the  true 
ring  of  the  alloy  is  thus  a  question  that 
confronts  the  reader,  but  finds  no  solution 
in  the  book. 

A  pretentious  title  cannot  hide  the 
thinness  of  texture  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Swift's  latest  attempt  in  the  horrible, 
N'ude  Souls.  He  warns  his  reader  in  his 
first  two  chapters  that  they  must  expect 

A  Soul  in  Bronze,    By  ConstADce  Qoddard  du  Boia. 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Ck).,  12mo,  $1.60. 
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no  "romantic  nonsense/'  but  a  "most 
tragic  business/'  and^  keeping  his  promise, 
makes  in  his  third  chapter  an  excursion 
into  the  back  blocks  of  Australia,  to  lay 
bare  the  soul  of  an  Englishman,  who 
hands  his  wife  over  to  a  band  of  cannibals 
— makes  them  a  present  of  her — in  ex- 
change for  his  own  life.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Swift  returns  to  rural  England  to  continue 
his  studies  of  this  delectable  soul  in  its 
second  marriage  to  a  miller's  daughter, 
whom,  with  a  preaent  of  money  and  an 
unborn  babe,  it  has  accepted  from  the 
hands  of  a  decrepid  old  libertine  noble- 
man, another  nude  soul,  naturalistically 
"gamy."  The  rest  of  the  souls  are  all 
more  or  less  in  keeping,  rather  less,  be- 
cause they  cannot  possibly  interest  the 
reader,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a 
physician,  the  father-in-law  of  the  Austra- 
lian soul,  who  pursues  that  troubled  con- 
science with  his  firm  resolye  to  know  the 
truth  about  his  daughter's  fate.  The  old 
miller  occasionally  interrupts  the  proceed- 
ings with  coarse  abuse  of  his  daughter. 
The  valuable  hours  of  this  short  life  can- 
not possibly  be  more  unprofitably  spent 
than  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Swift's  latest 
"  novel." 

Hereditary  insanity,  or,  rather,  the  fear 
thereof,  is  the  excuse,  rather  than  the 
motive,  for  the  writing  of  John  ThisseU 
ton  by  Marian  Bower.  The  story  begins 
well,  with  a  strong  delineation  of  the 
leading  characters,  but  there  is  no  develop- 
ment of  their  possibilities  as  the  story 
proceeds,  everything  remaining  in  statu 
quo  ante  until  the  very  end,  when  John 
Thisselton  is  assured  by  the  physician 
who  loves  the  woman  he  will  not  marry 
on  account  of  the  feared  family  taint 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  denying 
himself  and  her  the  happiness  before 
them.  The  book  is  well  written,  but 
fragmentary.      It   has    many    interests. 


but  none  is  made  to  yield  its  possibilities- 
Thisselton's  brother,  so  promising  in 
the  beginning,  drops  into  insignificance, 
though  he  may  be  of  interest  to  English 
readers  as  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  over  the  French-Jewish 
strain  in  his  blood,  chiefly  through  educa- 
tion ;  the  flirtatious  Mrs.  Fforde  remains 
shallow  even  when  her  daughter  sits  in 
judgment  over  her — Ouida  made  a  strong 
melodrama  of  this  kind  of  thing  in 
"Moths" — ^and  the  minor  characters,  the 
waifs  and  strays  at  a  Oerman  watering- 
place,  are  wofully  sketchy  and  blurred. 
This  author — ^a  newcomer,  if  we  mistake 
not — ^has  invented  a  strong,  if  far  from 
original,  central  situation ;  she  has  failed 
to  develop  it  adequately,  whether  through 
lack  of  imagination  and  intuition,  or 
through  mere  limitation  of  technical 
equipment,  remains  still  to  be  proved. 
It  is  likely  that  she  will  be  heard  from 
again,  and  to  greater  advantage.  There  is 
some  promise  in  her  book. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  struggling  New 
York  art  life  is  well  reflected  in  Mr. 
Francis  Neilson's  "  Madame  Bohemia,"  a 
tale  of  material  privations,  of  affection 
misplaced,  of  a  highly  endowed  tempera- 
ment seeking  solace  in  misery,  finding 
but  scant  reward  amid  the  censure  of  the 
outside  world.  Madame  Bohemia  is  an 
opera  singer  who  has  lost  her  voice  and 
ekes  out  a  scanty  living  by  public  read- 
ings, her  vogue  decreasing  rapidly.  The 
English  boy  whom  she  has  adopted,  but 
little  her  junior,  disappoints  her  not  only 
in  the  development  of  his  musical  gifts, 
but  also  in.  his  character,  which  is  selfish, 
sordid  and  low.  The  other  man  upon 
whom  she  lavishes  her  affection  is  a  nov- 
elist and  playwright  whom  she  has  saved 
from  starvation,  sharing  her  scanty  re- 
sources with  him,  but  who,  at  least,  for  a 
time   makes  her  happy  in  the  transient 
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way  of  their  world.  She  gives  him  up 
when  his  real  life  happiness  dawns.  This 
bare  outline  must  suffice.  Mr.  Neilson 
has  produced  a  book  strong  in  essence, 
with  the  touch  of  truth  on  many  of  its 
pages,  but  not  without  shortcomings;  fin- 
ished writers  are  few.  The  story  is  un- 
questionably a  page  from  life,  a  human 
document,  and  as  such  well  worth  reading. 
Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  shares  with  Mr. 
Louis  Becke  a  monopoly  of  the  romance  of 
the  Malaysian  island  world,  that  last  re- 
fuge of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
white  race.  Robert  Louis  Steyenson  drew 
upon  it  for  a  little  while,  and  then  went 
to  rest  in  his  far-away  mountain  grave. 
Mr.  Conrad's  Lord  Jim  recalls,  so  far  as 
its  character-study  is  concerned,  one  of 
Stevenson's  South  Sea  tales,  ''  The  Ebb- 
tide,*' with  its  vacillating  hero,  without 
will-power,  without  control  of  even  his 
thoughts.  The  study  of  Lord  Jim  is 
more  elaborate,  and  from  a  different  angle 
of  vision;  the  man  is  more  of  a  puzzle, 
because  outwardly  he  possesses  all  the 
attributes  of  his  sturdy  race,  above  all, 
the  firm  resolution  not  to  be  found  want- 
ing at  the  decisive  moment,  and  yet,  when 
the  hour  arrives,  a  sort  of  mental  paralysis 
seizes  him:  he  acts  automatically,  as  in  a 
dream,  upon  the  example  of  his  inferiors, 
not  even  remembering  his  resolution. 
His  case  is  the  heart  of  the  story,  whose 
scene  is  laid  in  Oriental  seas,  among  the 
outcasts  that  sail  them,  in  a  catastrophe 
of  the  ocean — a  shipwreck  turned  into 
irretrievable  disaster  by  a  captain  and  his 
scoundrelly  officers,  who  desert  their  posts, 
followed  by  the  dazed  "  Lord  "  Jim.  Mr. 
Conrad  has  chosen  to  place  the  narrative 
upon  the  lips  of  a  member  of  ^the  court  of 
enquiry,  which  expedient  allows  him  to 
convey  a  mass  of  curious  information  re- 
garding these  people,  their  variegated 
origin,  and  usual  end. 

Lord  Jm.    By  Joseph  Conrad.    Doubleday,  McOlure 
ft  Co..  12mo,  91.60. 


Souh  in  Paion,  by  Margaret  Blake 
Robinson,  is  a  novel  of  many  good  inten- 
tions, all  religious.  A  city  mission,  China- 
town, a  Christian  merchant,  who  is  a  black 
sheep,  but  is  exposed,  a  married  man  who, 
claiming  to  seek  conversion,  makes  love 
to  the  minister's  daughter,  but  finally  is 
led  by  her  to  see  the  sinfulness  of  his 
ways — all  this,  and  much  more,  goes  to  the 
making  of  a  tale  about  which  little  can  be 
said  in  general,  because  it  appeals  so  di- 
rectly and  exclusively  to  a  certain  class  of 
readers.  Christian  workers  in  small  coun- 
try places  will  probably  accept  it  for  what 
it  is  said  to  be  in  the  sub-title,  ''A  Story 
of  New  York  Life,"  and  it  will  certainly 
do  them  no  harm.  This  book  has  a  pur- 
pose, a  simple  one,  yet  of  great  import- 
ance: to  picture  the  good  as  attractive, 
and  evil  as  repulsive,  to  stimulate  the  ac- 
tivity of  Christian  workers.  And  where 
the  intention  is  so  good,  and  the  author 
so  sincerely  does  her  best,  criticism  is  un- 
called for.  The  story  is  a  disguised  tract, 
filled  with  simple  teaching,  cheerful 
throughout,  but  least  cheerful  to  the  un- 
regenerate  where  it  is  deliberately  hu- 
morous. 

Mr.  John  Uri  Lloyd's  Stringtown  on 
the  Pike  is  as  strong  in  its  shortcomings 
as  it  is  in  its  good  qualities — melodrama- 
tic, absolutely  improbable  in  parts,  fantas- 
tic, yet  realistic  in  its  pictures  of  life  in  a 
remote  part  of  Kentucky,  forty  years  ago. 
It  moves  swiftly,  holding  the  reader  even 
where  he  disagrees,  or,  possibly,  disap- 
proves; it  is  original  in  plot  and  charac- 
ters, instructive  in  its  pictures  of  the  life 
and  manners  of  a  corner  of  this  wide 
country  in  the  days  before  the  Civil  War 
opened  up  a  new  era  in  its  history,  weak- 
ening through  the  intrinsic  expansion  of 
the  last    thirty    years  all  the  lingering 

Souls  in  Pawn.  By  Margaret  Blake  Robinson.  F.  H. 
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evidences  of  proyincial  separateness  in 
habits,  customs  and  speech.  An  old 
negro  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  super- 
stitious lore  of  his  race  in  slavery  days; 
the  whole  plot,  indeed,  rests  upon  the 
supernatural  as  interpreted  by  this  plan- 
tation darkey,  though  the  end  is  brought 
about  by  an  experiment  in  chemistry. 
The  book  is  good  reading,  whatever  its 
faults;  and  no  obscure  reasons  need  be 
sought  for  the  popularity  it  has  already 
achieved. 

In  The  Lane  That  Had  No  Turning^ 
which  he  dedicates  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
Mr.  Qilbert  Parker  has  gathered  those  of 
his  stories  written  during  the  last  eight 
years  which  embody,  in  his  own  opinion, 
the  kernel  and  essence  of  his  studies  of 
the  life  and  customs,  and,  above  all,  the 
character  of  the  French  Canadians.  One 
of  these  studies,  which  gives  the  book  its 
title,  is  in  reality  a  novelette,  presenting 
again  a  picture  of  the  present-day  de- 
scendants of  the  old-time  seigneurs,  sur- 
vivals gradually  disappearing  through 
their  very  adherence  to  traditions  that  are 
dead,  to  ideals  for  which  there  is  no  longer 
a  legitimate  place  in  their  country.  The 
good  traits  and  the  bad  of  the  French 
Canadians  are  set  forth  here  once  more 
with  all  Mr.  Parker's  graphic  skill  and 
sympathetic  interpretation,  for  he  loves 
these  people,  their  frugality  and  industry, 
their  domestic  virtues,  their  lovable  sim- 
plicity. Theirs  is  a  happy  country,  he 
believes,  because  neither  great  riches  nor 
abject  poverty  are  found  among  them :  life 
spares  them  its  extremes  and  leaves  them 
contented.  The  two  races  are  slowly  begin- 

Thb  Lane  That  Had  No  Tubning.    By  Gilbert  Parker. 
Doubleday,  Page  A  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50. 


ning  to  understand  each  other,  the  French 
are  becoming  reconciled  to  their  rulers,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Parker;  and  it  is  because 
Sir  Wilfrid  has  done  so  much  to  bring 
them  closer  together  that  he  dedicates  his 
book  to  him. 

There  are  several  girls  in  Mr.  Charles 
Warren's  bundle  of  tales  of  public,  politi- 
cal and  social  life,  The  Girl  and  the  Oov- 
ernor,  and  there  are  two  governors,  be- 
sides heads  of  great  corporations,  bosses, 
lobbyists,  and  the  other  classes  of  men 
who  help  to  elect  our  rulers,  not  forget- 
ting the  influential  Irish-American  citi- 
zen. Each  of  these  tales  is  distinguished 
by  an  ingenious  plot,  built  of  the  doings 
and  happenings  we  see  daily  around  us, 
but  invariably  touched  by  the  imagina- 
tion  that  distinguishes  fiction  from  lite- 
rary reporting,  and  over  it  all  is  thrown 
an  air  of  breeding  most  welcome  to  the 
reader,  and  a  no  less  pleasant  sense  of 
public  probity  in  the  Governor,  who  is 
yet  occasionally  enough  of  a  practical 
politician  to  ''dish^'  his  unscrupulous  op- 
ponents. His  name,  by  the  way,  is  Clin- 
ton, which  is  most  appropriate  in  a  book 
published  in  New  York.  The  girl  of  the 
title  made  possible  the  career  of  the  gov- 
ernor; another  woman  in  the  book  saw  to 
it  that  another  young  man  did  not  ruin 
his  career  for  love  of  une  /emme  incom- 
prise;  and  a  woman  that  was  to  be — ^a 
mere  child — caused  the  defeat  of  Gover- 
nor Clinton  for  renomination.  Woman  cer- 
tainly has  a  right  to  the  prominent  place 
she  holds  in  the  title  of  these  clever 
stories. 

A.  Schade  van  West  rum. 

The  Girl  and  The  GtovERMOR.    By  Charles  Warren. 
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MR.  ARCHIBALD  R.  COLQUHOUN, 
whose  training  as  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent and  as  a  traveler  who  looks 
below  the  sarface,  makes  him  well  worth 
hearing,  believes  that  unless  England  is 
prepared  to  wage  war  against  Russia,  the 
whole  of  India  will  be  "absorbed"  into 
the  czar's  dominion  before  the  twentieth 
centnry  is  half  run.  In  his  book  upon 
this  struggle  for  Asia,  Russia  Against 
India,  it  is  very  clearly  pointed  out  that 
the  trend  of  events  during  the  last  fifty 
years  is  toward  this  conclusion.  The 
movement  really  began  centuries  ago. 
Peter  the  Great  is  reported  to  have  said 
in  his  will :  "  Approach  as  near  as  possible 
to  Constantinople  and  India.  He  who  es- 
tablishes himself  in  those  two  places  will 
be  the  true  sovereign  of  the  world.'' 
And  whether  the  words  are  authentic  or 
not,  Russia  has  ruthlessly  pursued  the 
plan  they  indicate.  In  the  words  of  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  "Anyone  who  traces 
on  the  map  of  Asia  the  movements  of 
Russia  towards  India,  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  resemblance  which  these 
movements  bear  to  the  operations  of  an 
army  opening  parallels  against  a  be- 
leaguered fortress."  Manchuria  is  now  a 
Russian  province,  and  every  year  Russia 
makes  a  bid  for  a  port  on  the  Persian 
Oulf.  The  Russian  policy  seems  to  be  to 
creep  on  bit  by  bit  in  times  of  peace,  mak- 
ing a  bound  forward  in  times  of  war,  as 
she  has  just  now  done  in  Manchuria. 
Mr.  Colquhoun  suggests  a  firm  stand  in 
Afghanistan,  the  key  to  India,  as  the  only 
hope  of  preserving  Great  Britain's  Indian 
colonies.  Railway  communication  on  a 
much  more  complete  scale  than  now 
exists  is  insisted  upon  as  means  of  guard- 
ing the  country.  In  addition  to  much 
comment  upon  the  political  aspects  of  the 
question,  the  author  gives  many  pages  to 


describing  the  social  character  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  dealt  with.  There  are  also  ex- 
cellent maps.    [Harpers,  12mo,  91.50.] 

A  book  to  delight  the  very  souls  of 
those  who  love  to  read  about  exalted  per- 
sonages is  The  Sovereign  Ladies  of  Eu- 
rope, in  which  the  Countess  von  Bothmer 
gossips  with  bated  breath  concerning  the 
royal  women  of  England,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Spain  and  a  dozen  other 
countries.  If  the  Countess  knows  any- 
thing to  the  detriment  of  those  eminent 
personages,  she  keeps  it  to  herself ;  in 
these  pages  they  are  all  perfect.  For 
those  who  want  to  know  how  they  dress, 
when  they  were  married,  what  they  look 
like,  how  and  where  they  live,  this  gorge- 
ous book,  with  its  wealth  of  portraits  and 
pictures,  will  be  found  a  veritable  mine. 
[Lippincott,  8vo,  $4.00.] 

It  is  often  said  that  the  cooperative 
system  so  successful  in  Great  Britain 
failed  here  because  we  are  too  prosperous 
to  look  after  the  pennies.  In  the  same 
way  we  are  not  good  foresters  compared 
to  German  or  French  standards,  because 
we  still  have  so  many  forests  ;  we  shall 
not  discover  the  value  of  our  trees  until 
we  have  lost  them.  Mr.  Ernest  Bruncken, 
in  his  North  American  Forests  and  For- 
estry,  not  only  urges  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  our  woods,  but  finds  the  basis  for 
much  of  our  national  virtue  in  the  influ- 
ence of  these  vast  tracts  of  timber. 
Whether  or  not  our  civic  virtues  are  in 
danger  with  the  destruction  of  our  for- 
ests, it  is  quite  certain  that  for  genera- 
tions we  have  allowed  a  frightful  waste  of 
future  wealth,  and  that  the  time  when  we 
must  pay  the  penalty  is  in  sight.  Experts 
predict  that  twenty  years  from  now  our 
white  pine,  the  supply  of  which  once 
seemed  inexhaustible,  will  come  to  an 
end.     Interesting  chapters  are  given  de- 
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scribing  the  present  systems  of  forest 
culture,  the  industries  depending  upon 
forests,  the  need  of  professional  foresters, 
and  the  lines  along  which  reform  in  our 
wasteful  methods  may  be  hoped  for. 
[Putnam's,  8vo,  12.] 

Our  New  Prosperity,  a  collection  of 
papers  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  reprinted 
from  McGlure^s  Magazine,  gives  in  popu- 
lar form  statistics  concerning  our  national 
wealth  and  industry.  Pictures  of  an  in- 
genious but  sometimes  trivial  sort  are 
freely  used  to  illustrate  our  prosperity  in 
the  matter  of  crops  and  exports.  Some  of 
the  tables  giving  the  relative  importance 
of  our  crops,  are  of  uncommon  interest, 
that,  for  instance,  showing  how  corn  tops 
oar  agricultural  products  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Our  corn  crop 
in  1899  was  worth  $629,000,000  against 
$325,000,000  for  our  cotton,  and  $320,000,- 
000  for  our  wheat.  Few  people  in  the  East 
realize  how  great  a  part  maize  products  play 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  West,  where 
are  held  every  year  corn  festivals,  at  which 
are  shown  literal  mountains  of  corn,  and 
where  corn-stalks  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
feet  high  are  not  considered  curiosities. 
[Doubleday  &  McOlure,  12mo,  $1.25.] 

Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  who  knows, 
perhaps,  more  about  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula than  any  other  white  man,  now  sup- 
plements his  volume  of  Malay  sketches, 
published  some  years  ago,  by  The  Real 
Milay,  a  series  of  pen-pictures  of  life 
among  this  little-known  people,  with 
scores  of  anecdotes  and  family  histories, 
showing  that  the  Malay  loves  and  quar- 
rels very  much  as  more  civilized  people. 
They  are  simple  folk.  When  the  author 
returned  to  Malaya  last  year  after  a  long 
absence,  he  found  the  cholera  raging,  and 
many  deaths,  but,  to  his  amazement,  no 
signs  of  the  usual  scire  that  makes  the 
people  frantic.  On  inquiry  he  learnea 
that  a  medicine-man  had  appeared  shortly 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  disease,  and  had 


sold  to  a  large  number  of  the  Malays  a 
charm  warranted  to  protect  the  wearer 
against  the  disease.  For  each  charm, 
which  consisted  of  a  piece  of  twine  tied 
around  the  finger,  he  had  received  a  dol- 
lar. Then  the  medicine-man  had  left. 
Sir  Frank  told  the  people  they  had  been 
robbed,  and  that  the  string  was  worthless. 
"  So  we  told  the  great  medicine-man,'* 
they  replied;  "but  he  promised  that  if 
anyone  who  had  bought  the  charm  died 
of  cholera,  he  would  give  back  the  dollar." 
The  Malay  sultans  seem  to  have  a  pretty 
good  time  of  it,  having  unlimited  power 
over  the  property  of  persons  of  their  sub- 
jects. The  polite  fiction  is  that  they  can 
do  no  wrong;  that  it  is  a  fiction  is  shown 
by  the  official  title  of  the  ruler  after  death : 
"The  late  Sultan— God  forgive' him  I '' 
[John  Lane,  12mo,  $1.50.] 

A  capital  book  upon  an  interesting  sub- 
ject is  Mr.  William  L.  Seruggs's  Colom- 
bian and  Venezuelan  Republics,  especially 
at  a  time  when  we  are  looking  eagerly  for 
means  of  disposing  of  our  surplus  crops 
and  manufactures.  By  natural  rights  the 
rich  field  here  described  belongs  to  us 
instead  of  to  the  Germans  and  French. 
Mr.  Scruggs  has  lived  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years  in  the  countries  he  writes 
about,  and  is  fully  competent  to  discuss 
their  politics  and  commercial  and  social 
prejudices.  Considering  the  wealth  of 
these  neighbors  of  ours,  and  the  fact  that 
they  are  neighbors,  we  know  surprisingly 
little  about  them.  In  1892  a  member  of 
Congress  from  one  of  our  western  states 
arose  in  his  place  and  seriously  asked, 
"  Where  is  Venezuela,  anyhow  ?"  This 
was  pending  a  proposition  to  consolidate 
the  missions  to  Venezuela  and  Guatemala, 
the  impression  being  that  they  were  adja- 
cent countries.  Another  member,  equally 
keen  for  economy,  wanted  to  unite  the 
missions  to  Venezuela,  Ecuador  and  Peru, 
places  as  far  apart  as  Rome  and  St.  Peters- 
burg.   During  the  same  year  a  St.  Louis 
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merchant  wrote  to  our  minister  at  Caracas 
to  find  out  '*  the  most  available  Venezae- 
Ian  seaport  on  the  Pacific"!  A  cattle 
dealer  in  Colorado  wrote  to  inquire 
**  whether  in  order  to  visit  Maracaybo  it 
woald  be  necessary  to  sail  via  Earope." 
What  we  donH  know  about  Venezuela  is 
really  stupendous;  yet  here  is  a  country 
larger  than  either  France  or  Germany^  of 
immense  wealth  and  resources,  whose  sea- 
port towns  are  only  six  days'  sail  from 
New  York.  Is  it  surprising  that  the 
Germans  and  French  get  all  its  trade  ? 
Few  countries  have  such  splendid  water- 
ways or  such  harbors.  Its  soil  produces 
sugar,  tobacco  and  coffee  in  immense 
quantities.  In  the  regions  unfit  for  agri- 
culture are  silver  and  gold  mines  as  rich 
as  any  in  California.  The  people  are 
ready  to  welcome  foreign  help  and  capital. 
A  number  of  good  maps  and  pictures 
complete  what  j)ught  to  be  a  most  useful 
work.    [Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  8vo.] 

The  letters  of  Winston  Spencer-Church- 
ill to  the  London  Morning  Post,  gath- 
ered under  the  title  London  to  Lady  smithy 
give  an  account  of  the  early  part  of  the 
South  African  struggle  from  a  strictly 
personal  point  of  view,  but  perhaps  none 
the  less  interesting  for  that.  As  a  news- 
paper correspondent  young  Churchill  fol- 
lowed the  fight  with  varying  fortunes, 
escaping  from  the  Boer  prisons  in  time  to 
witness  the  relief  of  Ladysmith.  The 
political  and  military  value  of  the  book 
seems  to  be  of  slight  value ;  but  the 
author's  reports  of  what  the  Boers  believe 
and  hope  for,  judging  by  many  long  talks 


with  them,  are  of  interest.    [Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50.] 

In  handsome  twin  volumes  just  issued 
by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Dithmar  writes  a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  John 
Drew's  career,  and  Mr.  Clement  Scott 
writes  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  That  Mr. 
Dithmar  would  write  a  most  valuable  crit- 
ical sketch  of  Mr.  Drew  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  the  writer  is  a  critic  of  experi- 
ence and  acumen,  and  the  actor  is  one  of 
the  few  modern  actors  of  his  school  who 
are  worth  writing  about;  but  in  his  lim- 
ited space  Mr.  Dithmar  can  do  little  more 
than  rehearse  Mr.  Drew's  successive  ap- 
pearances and  write  a  few  polite  sen- 
tences of  appreciation.  But  even  this  is 
worth  having,  and  we  can  trace  Mr.  Drew's 
progress  from  his  first  success  in  ''An 
Arabian  Night "  to  the  period  of  "  Rose- 
mary" and  "The  Liars,"  and  the  brief 
record  of  his  successive  triumphs  is  quite 
as  entertaining  as  the  string  of  photo- 
graphs reproduced  in  the  pretty  little 
book.  In  writing  of  Miss  Terry,  Mr.  Scott 
has  allowed  his  temperament  and  his 
memory  of  the  good  old  days  when  things 
happened  more  greatly  than  now  to  in- 
terfere, in  some  measure,  with  the  con- 
tinuity of  his  narrative.  But,  at  least,  we 
are  made  sure  that  he  thinks  Miss  Terry 
a  great  actress,  especially  as  ''  Olivia  "  in 
the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  that  Miss 
Terry  is  a  very  good  friend  of  his,  and 
wrote  him  a  jolly  letter  just  as  he  was 
leaving  for  Japan — as  if  anybody,  let  alone 
a  finished  actress,  could  not  simulate  joy 
if  Mr.  Scott  were  leaving  for  Japan! 
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Whist.  Nicholas  Browse  Trist.  Harpers,  16mo,  16& 
pp.,  $1.00. 

Heaithy  Exercise.    Robert  H.  Greene,  M.D.  Harpen^ 

illustrated,  16mo,  167  pp.,  $1.00.  *^^ 

The  Principles  of  Bioloffy.  Vol.  L  Herbert  Spencer, 
Appleton,  illustrated,  19mo,  668  pp.,  $9.00. 

Kant  and  Spencer.    Dr.  Paul  Cams.    Oi 
Co.    Paper,  lihno,  105  pp.,  90  cents. 

Sunday  Afternoons.  E.  Frances  Soule.  Fords,  How- 
ard ft  Hulbert,  16mo,  169  pp.,  75  cents. 

A  Ten  Years"  War.  Jacob  A.  Rlis.  Houghton,  Miffln 
ftCo.,  Illustrated,  19mo,  967  pp.,  $1.50. 

Heraldry  Simplified.  Frederick  Curtis.  Dodse  Pub 
Co.,  illustrated,  8vo,  88pp.,  $1.60  net. 

Standard  Wliist  for  Beginners.  Fisher  Ames.  Scrlb- 
ners,  18mo,  150  pp. 

The  Com  Trade  and  Options  Market.  F.  Hammeefahr 
G.  E.  Stechert.    Paper,  18mo.  106  pp  ,  50  cents. 

Outstdfi  the  Garden.  Helen  Mllrnan.  Lane,  illustrated. 
19mo,  934pp.,$1.60. 
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EDITED  BT  ROSSTTER  JOHNSON 


(to  CONTRIBUTORS:— Qu«rte«  mugt  be  brief,  mtitt  relate  to  literatttre  or  authore,  and  muat  be  of  tome  general 
intereat.  Anewere  are  eolicitedL,  and  muat  be  prefaced  loith  the  numbere  of  the  qtieetUma  referred  to.  Quertea  and 
anawere,  written  on  one  aide  only  of  thepcmer.  thould  be  tent  to  tha  Editor  of  THE  BOOK  BUYER,  CharUa 
Scribner'e  Sona,  158-167  Fifth  Avenue^  New  York  ] 


523-^1)  Who  was  the  author  of  the  phrase, 
"  Mast-hemmed  Manhattan  "? 

(2)  What  was  the  Mazarin  Bible  ? 

{S\  To  what  extent  is  human  skin  used  for  the 
binain^  of  books  in  this  country? 

(4)  What  is  the  meanin|f  of  the  expression, 
'*  The  Immaculate  Conception  "? 

(5)  Do  you  know  who  it  is  that  has  recently  put 
into  story  form  the  historical  plays  of  Shake- 
speare ?    By  whom  is  the  book  published? 

(tf)  What  IS  your  reading  of  the  date  (found  in  a 
book)  MDCLXCIX  ?  c.  s. 

(2)  It  is  in  Latin  (2  vols.)  and  was  printed  at 
Mentz  by  Faust  and  Gutenberg,  probably  in  1456. 
It  is  belieyed  to  be  the  first  book  ever  printed  from 
movable  types.  The  first  known  of  existing  copies 
was  discoyered  in  the  Mazarin  Library,  Paris,  in 
1760,  hence  the  name. 

(8)  We  doubt  if  it  is  used  at  all,  though  there 
are  apparently  authentic  stories  that  occasionally 
it  has  been  thus  used  as  a  curiosity. 

(4)  A  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
{proclaimed  in  1854),  to  the  effect  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  was,  from  the  moment  of  her  birth,  free 
from  the  stain  of  original  sin. 

(6)  We  cannot  read  it  at  all  unless  we  assume 
that  the  second  C  was  inserted  by  mistake.  Omit- 
ting that,  the  Arabic  equivalent  is  1669. 


524.  (1)  What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
"Cyrano"? 

(2)  Was  Poe's  attention  ever  called  to  the 
strange  position  of  the  shadow  of  the  bird  of  ill- 
omen  as  described  in  the  last  stanza  of  "The 
Raven"?    If  so,  what  explanation  did  he  offer? 

H.  c.  V. 

(1)  Accent  the  first  syllable  and  sound  it  like 
gir  in  sirup, 

(2)  We  do  not  know  that  his  attention  was  called 
to  it,  but  several  critics  have  pointed  out  the 
impossibility  of  the  shadow  on  the  floor.  It 
would  be  possible  if  there  were  a  transom,  with  a 
lamp  in  the  halL 


525. — Twenty-five  years  since  1  read  a  poem  by 
an  English  author  on  the  evolution  of  man  in 
England— or  perhaps  of  woman,  for  there  was  a 
woman  in  it  all  the  way  through.  It  was  in  three 
divisions:  First,  a  man  and  a  woman  in  the  days 
of  the  cave-dwellers  and  the  saber  tooth,  and  of 
the  woman  it  was  said: 

"  Aiid  hairy  and  brown  as  a  squirrel  was  she.'* 

And  this  is  the  only  passage  of  the  entire  poem  I 
can  remember.  The  second  division  described  a 
woman  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupation,  and 
the  third  described  her  as  a  college  girl.  1  would 
like  to  read  it  again.    Can  you  help  me  to  find  it? 

B.  I.  H. 


5a6.— Can  any  one  tell  me  the  origin  of  this 
quotation? 

*'  Those  who  by  due  steps  aspire 

To  lay  their  hands  upoA  that  golden  key 

That  opes  the  palaoe  of  eternity/* 

c.  D.  K. 


527. — Can  you  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of  the 
poem  beginning: 

"  Corae  from  your  long,  long  roving 
On  the  sea  so  wild  and  rough- 
Come  to  me  tender  and  loving, 
And  I  shall  be  blest  enough.'* 

I  have  seen  it  credited  to  several  persons — ^lastly, 
to  Hannah  Flagg  Gould — but  I  feel  sure  she  did 
not  write  it.  She  was  a  bright  woman,  but  not 
emotional,  nor  given  to  sentiment.  £.  a.  a. 


528. — Will  you  be   so  kind  as  to  inform  me 
where  the  following  lines  are  to  be  found? 

**  A  touch  of  the  hand, 
A  glance  of  the  eye, 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again.** 

**  A  sweeter,  sadder  thing  my  life  for  having  known  you. 
Forever  with  its  sacrea  kin,  my  soul's  soul  I  must  own 
You  my  friend  from  June  to  lire's  December. 
Not  mine  to  have  or  hold,  but  to  pray  for  and  remem- 
ber." 


ti 


To  where  the  eagle  parts  the  cloud   with   tireless 
wing.'' 


The  first  two  are  not  correctly  quoted,  as  you 
will  observe.  k.  e.  p. 
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S^O'-^The  name  of  the  author  and  the  poem 
containing  the  following  quotation  are  desired: 

"  The  sins  of  my  life  have  been  many. 
The  mistakes  of  my  life  have  been  more. 
But  could  I  their  number  lessen. 
Had  I  my  youth  once  more- 
How  plain  from  the  distant  hill  top 
Is  the  line  twizt  wronia:  and  right  ?'* 

L.  M.  C. 


530. — ^I  remember  to  have  seen  an  article  set- 
ting forth  facts  to  prove  that  Owen  Meredith's 
*'  Lucile"  was  a  plagiarism  on  a  large  scale,  but 
I  cannot  now  find  anything  about  it.  Can  you 
put  me  in  possession  or  pursuit  of  any  information 
on  the  subject?  l.  d.  l. 

If  our  memory  serves  correctly,  the  charge  was, 
that  the  plot  of  the  poem  was  the  same  as  that  of 
a  previously  published  novel— one  of  George 
Sand's,  we  think. 


531. — ^Who  were  Richelieu's  five  poets? 

They  were  Bois  Robert,    Calleted,    Comeille, 
L'£:ioile  and  Rotrou. 


532. — Could  you  tell  me  where  a  letter  would 
find  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott,  and  who  publishes  a 
book  written  by  her,  called  •*  The  Felmeres"  ? 

F.  A.  F. 


Address  her  at  No.  88  Madison  Avenue,  New 
Fork  City.  Her  books  are  published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 


ANSWERS 

501. — John  McGlashan,  one  of  the  survivors, 
wrote  a  *'  History  of  the  Donner  Party."  Prob- 
ably it  can  be  obtained  of  the  Whittaker  &  Ray 
Co.,  San  Francisco.  m.  h.  s. 


505. — Probably  the  book  sought  after  is  "The 
Federal  Judge,"  by  C.  K.  Lusk,  a  Milwaukee 
journalist  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  noticed  in 
vol.  15,  p.  308,  of  Thb  Book  Buyer. 


p.  B.  K. 


512. — Edwin  S.  Hopkins,  of  Jefferson ville, 
Ind.,  writes  that  he  is  the  author  of  *'When 
Father  Carves  the  Duck,"  and  sends  a  copy  of  the 
poem,  which  A.  L.  C.  can  have  if  he  will  send  us 
his  address. 


517.— The  New  York  Times  of  February  12, 
1893,  contains  a  long  and  interesting  article  on 
Anachronisms  in  Art  and  Literature.  r.  b. 
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PARTIAL  CONTENTS 
THE  TENNYSONS—THE  TROLLOPES 

Two  illuttrated  articles  of  particular  interest  in  Miss  Anna  Blanche  McGiU's  series,  **Some 
Famous  Literary  Clans."* 

THE  BEST  BOOHS  ABOUT  MUSIC 

An  exhaustive  review  by  James  Huneker,  of  the  many  recent  volumes  on  the  subject. 

THE  lATRITING  OF  PlCIl^WICn 

By  Hammond  Hall,  Editor  of  the  London  Daily  Graphic,  and  a  recognized  authority  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  life  and  work  of  Dickens.  Illustrated  with  many  pictures  never  before  reproduced. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE 

A  brief  survey  by  Benjamin  W.  Wells. 

THE  GERM  OF  THE  DETECTIVE  NOVEL 

An  illustrated  paper  by  H.  L.  Williams,  tracing  the  sources  of  this  special  development  in  the 
writing  of  fiction. 

THE  ARTISTIC  TEMPERAMENT 

An  essay  of  unusual  merit,  by  Mary  Taylor  Blauvdt,  for  which  Mr.  Barriers  *<  Tommy  **  furnishes 
the  suggestion. 
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WASH  I NQTON 

VIA 

OLD   POINT  COMFORT 

is  a  most  attractive  short  trip. 


EXPRESS    STEAMSHIPS 

OF  THE 

OLD    DOMINION    LINE 

leave  Pier  26,  North  River,  foot  of  Beach  St..  New  York 
every  week-day  at  3  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Old  Point  following 
morning.     Steamer  for  Washington  leaves  same  evening. 


Through    tickets    returning    from    Washington    by 
rail  or  water. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

OLD    DOMINION    STEAMSHIP    CO. 

81   Beach   Street,  NEW  YORK 

il.  B.  Walker,  Traf.  Mgr.  J.  J.  Brown,  G.  P.  A. 

Pleue  msntloD  Tsi  Booi  Bdtdi  In  wriClDR  to  adTertlien. 
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A  History  of  Babylonia  &  Assyria 

By  ROBERT  WILLIAM  ROGERS,  Ph.  D.  (Uipzig),  LL  D.,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

This  new  history  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
contains  in  Book  I,  Prolegomena^  the  most  elaborate 
account  ever  written  of  aH  the  explorations  and  ex- 
cavations in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions.  It 
is  untechnical  and  popular  in  style,  and  is  abun- 
dantly illustrated  with  copies  of  the  inscriptions, 
showing  the  processes  of  decipherment.  Book  II 
gives  the  history  of  Babylonia  from  4,500  B.  C.  to 
the  period  of  Assyrian  domination,  and  Book  m  the 
history  of  Assyria  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  Book  IV 
contains  the  history  of  the  great  Chaldean  Empire  to  the  fall  of  Babylon. 

Prof.  A.  H.  SAYCE,  of  tfie  University  of  Oxford 

the  most  eminent  Assyridc^;ist  of  England,  has  read  the  entire  work  in 
manuscript  and  has  thus  written  to  the  author  concerning  it: 
Deaf  Professor  Rogers: 

I  have  been  reading:  your  maauscript  whb  the  gTeatest  interest  and  delig:ht. 
Many  thanks  for  the  sig;ht  of  it.  The  history  Tou  have  gfiren  of  the  decipherment 
of  the  inscriptions  is  a  veritable  romance,  and  for  the  first  time  lus  been  g:iven  com- 
pletely.   It  ought  to  be  widely  read. 

Your  history  of  Babylonia  has  been  brought  up  to  the  present  level  of  know- 
ledge and  tells  us  all  that  can  be  known  at  present  on  the  subject.  I  know  of  noth- 
ing, at  all  events  in  English,  which  at  all  approaches  it  in  completeness.  No  fact 
seems  to  have  escaped  you,  and  you  have  studied  and  weighed,  I  see,  wfiatever  has 
been  wrftten  on  the  matter  by  modem  Assyriologists. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A^aSAYCE. 
All  histories  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  published  prior  to  t880,  are 
hopelessly  antiquated  by  the  archaeological  discoveries  of  the  great  expe- 
ditions to  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Students  cA  ancient 
oriental  history  in  general,  and  of  the  history  of  Israel  in  particular, 
have  long-  desired  a  new  history  <rf  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
which  should  be  consistently  based  on  original  sources,  and  yet  so 
written  as  to  be  intelligible  and  interesting  to  men  who  are  not 
specially  trained  in  the  subject.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  great 
gap  in  modem  historical  literature  is  filled  by  this  new  history. 

2  Vol*.    8vo,  Cloth,  $5.00 
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"  Mr.  Barrie  has  added  to  the  slender  gallery  of  real  char- 
acters two  that  the  world  will  not  easily  forget." — Literature. 

Tommy   and   Grizel 


i( 


Henry  van  DyKe  sayst 

Certainly  he  has  never  done  a  piece  of  work  better.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it  better.  The  book  is  like  one  of  those 
exquisite  drawings  by  the  old  Florentine  painters,  in  which  you  see,  first,  the 
figure  clothed,  and  then,  underneath,  the  figure  naked." 

^*  Sufficient    cause  for  placing  Mr. 
Barrie  closer  to  the  niche  left  vacant 


(( 


The  study  of  Thomas  Sandys  is 
as  elaborately  worked  out  as  Mr. 
Meredith's  study  of  an  egoist  in 
ihe  person  of  Sir  Willoughby  Pat- 
terne." — London  Standard, 


by  the  death  of  Stevenson  than  any 
other  living  writer.  ...  A  book 
whose  life  will  not  be  spanned  by  a 
year  or  a  decade." — Chicago  Tribune. 

^^  Mr.  Barrie  has  more  drollery  than  any  novelist  since  Dickens ;  and  the 
power  of  forcing  you  to  laugh  unexpectedly  is  the  privilege  of  genius." — The 
Bookman,     {fii.^o,) 

**  In  depictingf  Selma  Mr.  Grant  has  produced  a  work  of  art  so  symmet- 
f ical  and  sincefc  that  ft  deserves  to  be  called  a  work  of  science*^ 

— ^The  Academy  (London)* 

Unleavened  Bread 

William  Dean  Hoisvells  say^s 

in  the  "  Easy  Chair  "  of  Harper* s  Magazine :  "  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  in  his 
*•  Unleavened  Bread/  has  made  a  success  worthy  of  the  signal  quality  of  one  of 
the  truest  studies  of  our  civilization." 


TKe  Spectator  sa^st 

"  Viewed  in  the  light  of  a  study  of 
character,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  modern  novel  cleverer  than  Un- 
leavened Bread.  ...  [t  is  impos- 
sible within  the  narrow  lines  of  a  par- 
agraph to  give  any  idea  of  the  extreme 
cleverness  with  which  Selma's  char- 
acter is  drawn.  Readers,  however, who 
are  prepared  to  enjoy  an  interesting 
study  of  American  life  had  better  send 
at  once  for  Unleavened  Bread." 


cc 


TKe  BooKman  sayst 

A  very  careful  reading  of  it  com- 
pels us  at  the  outset  to  say  that  no 
American  writer  for  many  years  has 
wrought  out  a  work  of  fiction  so  full 
of  meaning,  so  admirable  in  its  literary 
quality,  and  so  large  and  comprehen- 
sive.as  this  book  of  Mr.  Grant's.  .  . 
Unleavened  Bread  has  the  rare  merit 
of  growing  more  and  more  absorbingly 
interesting     as    it    nears    the    end." 

{$1.50,) 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S  SONS,    NEW  YORK 
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The    Music    Lover's    Library 

NEfV  VOLUMES  READT  EARLT  IN  FEBRUART 


The  Opera  Past  and 
Present,  by  lV,F.Apthorp 

I.— BEGINNINGS 
II.— THE  EUROPEAN  CONQUEST 
III.— GLUCK 
IV.— MOZART 
v.— THE  ITALIANS 
VI.— THE  FRENCH  SCHOOL 
VII.^THE  GERMANS 
VIII.—WAGNER 
XI.-THE  ART  OP  THE  OPERA  SINGER 
X.— THE  PRESENT 
APPENDIX 

A  clear  and  connected  account  of 
the  establishment  and  gradual  evolution 
of  the  Opera  as  an  art,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  inter-relation  and  eiFect  upon 
each  other  of  the  different  schools, 
composers  and  epoch-making  works. 
The  book  has  the  distinction  and  the 
authoritative  quality  attaching  to  every- 
thing Mr.  Apthorp  writes. 


Choirs    and     Choral 

Music,  by  Arthur  Mees 

I.— AMONG  THE  HEBREWS  AND  GREEKS 
II.— IN  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 
III.— IN  THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH 
IV.— AFTER  THE  REFORMATION 
v.— THE  MYSTERY.  BACH 
VI.— THE  ORATORIO.  HANDEL 
Vll.— OTHER  CHORAL  FORMS 
VIII.— AMATEUR  CHORAL  CULTURE  IN  GERMANY 
AND  ENGLAND 
IX.— AMATEUR  CHORAL  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA 
X.— THE  CHORUS  AND  THE  CONDUCTOR 

A  history  of  choirs  and  choral  music 
from  the  earliest  times  by  the  conductor 
of  the  New  York  Mendelssohn  Glee 
Club.  It  is  written  in  popular  form, 
and  is  addressed  to  the  amateur  choral 
singer  who  will  find  much  information 
in  it  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  chap- 
ter headings.  The  book  will  fill  a  place 
hitherto  vacant  in  musical  literature. 


{Eacby  with  portraits^  I2m0y  $^'^5  net) 

ALREADT  PUBLISHED 

Songs  and    Song  Writers,   by  Henry  T.  Finck 

(IVith  portraits^  I2m0y  $1,25  net) 

"  A  Musical  Baedeker,*^ — H.  E.  Krehbiel,  in  the  N.  T,  Tribune. 

^^  His  book,  written  in  his  usual  smooth  prose,  is  crammed  full  of  good 
things ;  is  copious  in  its  information ;  is  very  modern ;  is  fearless  to  the  fighting 
point',  and  every  paragraph  is  signed  H.T.F.!  " — ^James  Huneker, in  the  Musical 
Courier, 

The     Orchestra     and     Orchestral     Music 

by  William  y.  Henderson.     {i2mo,  with  portraits,  $1.25  net) 

*'  The  readers  of  this  admirable  book  will  be  fully  equipped  for  listening  in- 
telligently to  any  first-rate  orchestral  concert." — The  Churchman, 

CHARLES  SGRIBNER'S  SONS,7W«; r.ri 
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A  Literary  History  of  America 


By  BARRETT  WENDELL 

^^  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  fruitful  a 
formula  has  been  applied  by  Professor  Wendell  to  the 
analysis  of  our  literary  past.  It  remains  to  add  that  he 
has  produced  incomparably  the  best  history  of  American 
literature  thus  far  written  by  anybody,  a  history  that  is 
searching  in  its  method  and  profound  in  its  judgments,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  singularly  attractive  in 
the  manner  of  its  presentation." — The  Dial, 

{pp.  jf/.,  57^,  8vo^  $3.00.) 


5|>eclal  ChapterA 

ON 

Brockden  Brown, 

Irvine, 

Cooper, 

Bryant, 

Poe, 

BnMrson, 

Whittier, 

Longfellow, 

Lowell, 

Holmes,  and 

Walt  Whltnwn. 


Military  Reminiscences  i  Gvil  War 

By  JACOB  DOLSON  COX,  Formerly  Major-General,  23d  Army  Corps 

The  N.  T,  Evening  Post  considers  Gen.  Cox  "  easily  the  highest  author- 
ity with  reference  to  the  events  and  the  strategy  of  the  Civil  War.  He  main- 
tained to  the  end  the  vigor  of  thought  and  expression  which  marked  his  prime. 
His  fairness  was  remarkable  for  a  nature  so  hearty  as  to  be  almost  fervid." 

{2  vols,^  8va^  $6.00  net,) 

Buell's  Paul  Jones 

Founder  of  the  American  Navy 

**  A  perfect  biography  of  the  famous  sea  fighter." — New  York  Tribune. 

"  The  two  volumes  by  Mr.  Buell  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  of 
our  naval  history  who  wish  as  complete  an  account  as  possible  of  the  public 
and  private  career  of  our  first  great  naval  hero." — {^Review  of  Reviews,  {jd 
ed.^  2  vols.^  $3-00.) 

Italian  Cities 


Ravenna 

Siena, 

Florence, 

Assisi, 

Mantua, 

Perugia, 

Parma, 

and 

Rome. 


By  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  BLASHFIELD 

<^The  subjects  treated  are  handled  with  historical 
knowledge,  with  a  keenly  critical  appreciation  of  art,  with 
delight  in  nature,  and,  above  all,  with  an  instinct  for  that 
subtle,  indefinable  quality  which  we  recognize  in  every- 
thing that  concerns  the  Peninsula  as  simply  ^  the  charm  of 
Italy.'  The  style  of  the  authors  is  clear  and  pleasant." — 
New  York  Tribune. 

(^  vols.y  i2mo^  $^.00.) 
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"CAN  ONLY  EVOKE  ONE  CRITICISM  '  CHARMING.'  "— 

New  Tork  Times. 

The  Old  Gentleman  :L  Black   Stock 

"  For  this  new  edition  of  his  exquisite  tale  Mr.  Page  has  enlarged  the  story 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  small  novel,  and  for  it  Mr.  Howard  Chandler  Christy  has 
made  eight  very  dainty  pictures  in  water-colors,  which  are  faithfully  reproduced  in 
facsimile.  The  result  is  a  book  among  the  prettiest,  the  most  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly attractive  of  all  the  many  on  the  Christmas  market.  A  sweeter  tale  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine." — The  Interior.     (Illustrated,  |!i.50.) 

A  KENrUCKT  STORT  OF  LOVE  AND  WAR 

Crittenden  ByJ^jr. 

"  It  has  been  written  and  written  and  written  how  brave  was  the  hopeless 
resistance  that  these  careless,  confident  knights-errant  met.  But 'it  has  never — 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  review — been  sp  well  written,  never  been  told 
with  such  fullness,  such  eloquence,  such  fire  and  passion  as  in  this  new  story  by 
Mr.  Fox.*' — The  Bookman,     (J81.25  ) 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SEVENrEENTH  CENTURT 

The  House  of  Egremont 

"  Molly  Elliott  Seawell's  brilliant  story  of  England  under  William  of  Orange) 
and  Englishmen  at  exile  at  St.  Germain.  .  .  .  The  heroine  is  brave  and 
beautiful,  and  a  large  group  of  well-conceived  fictitious  characters  brighten  the  sad 
aspect  of  the  banished  king's  court.  This  is  the  author's  best  book  and  one  of  the 
best  historical  novels  of  the  year." — Boston  Transcript.     (Illustrated,  ^1.50.) 

A  NOVEL  OF  POWER  AND  PURPOSE 

Peccavi 

"  One  of  the  strongest  novels  published  this  autumn.  In  it  Mr.  E.  W- 
Hornung  has  taken  a  long  step  forward  in  his  work  as  a  novelist.  .  .  .  Here  at 
last  is  a  novel  of  power  and  purpose." — The  Outlook.     (;?i.50.) 
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Oriental    Rugs 


By  J.  K.  MUMFORD.    friTH  id  color  plates  from  selected  rugs  and 

i6  ARTOTYFES  AND  FHOTO-ENGRAVINGS.     LARGE  8<vo   (8  x  ii%)y  $7,30  net. 

^^  No  one  can  say  that  the  work  on  this  book  has  not  been  thoroughly  done. 
And  when  to  knowledge  obtained  by  many  years  of  research  is  added  a  clear, 
easy,  picturesque  style,  when  the  literary  merits  of  the  book  are  set  off  by  every 
advantage  of  paper,  print  and  illustration,  including  full-page  color  plates  and  arto- 
types  of  rugs  from  famous  collections,  it  must  be  recognized  that  a  model  work 
on  the  ancient  history  has  been  provided." — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

A  Study  of  Christian  Missions 

By  WILLIAM  NEWTON  CLARKE,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D.,  says:  "  Dr.  Clarke's  *  Study  of  Chris- 
tian Missions '  is  worthy  of  the  great  theme  it  treats.  It  discusses  the  spiritual 
environment,  the  historic  dignity,  and  the  practical  outlook  of  missions  with  a  wis- 
dom and  insight  which  will  be  especially  helpful  and  enriching  to  the  Church  at 
the  present  time."     (i2mo,  ^1.25.) 

The  Friendly  Year.  By  henry  van  dyke 

"  The  selections  from  Dr.  van  Dyke's  prose  and  verse  have  been  made  with 
sympathetic  intelligence.  The  author  is  singularly  happy  in  his  gift  of  putting 
wise  thoughts  into  brief  and  telling  sentences.  The  range  of  his  interests,  the 
ripeness  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  poetic  quality  of  his  insight  are  disclosed  in  this 
volume,  which  is  very  tastefully  made." — The  Outlook,     (iimo,  ^1.25.) 

Sister^s  Vocation.  By  miss  daskam 

^^In  ^  Sister's  Vocation,'  Miss  Daskam  presents  a  group  of  short  stories  sure 
to  have  as  great  a  charm  for  older  persons  as  for  the  girls  for  whom  they  are  es- 
pecially intended.  .  .  .  All  the  girls  of  whom  Miss  Daskam  writes  are  thoroughly 
human,  and  she  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  style  that  brings  her  readers  quickly 
in  touch  with  her  characters." — Boston  Transcript.     (i2mo,  ^1.25.) 

Sharps  and  Flats.  By  eugene  field 

"  To  turn  these  leaves  is  to  realize  anew  the  spontaneity  of  wit  that  was  ever 
infused  by  kindliness,  even  when  its  keenness  ran  close  to  the  caustic.  And  it  is 
American,  the  very  essence  of  Americanism'  without  a  suspicion  of  the  screaming 
eagle  to  make  an  American  of  finer  fibre  squirm.  Story,  epigram,  jest  and  rhyme 
follow  here  in  happy  sequence." — Boston  Transcript.     (2  vols.,  i2mo,  JI2.50.) 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK 
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SCRIBNER'S     NEW     IMPORTATIONS 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION  OF 

CHARLES    DICKENS'S    WORKS 

TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION 

Being  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  conjunction  with  Chapman  & 
Hall,  of  London,  the  original  publishers  of  Dickens,  to  provide  a  lower- 
priced  edition  which  shall  be  complete  and  shall  supply  the  full  text  of 
all  of  Dickens's  writings. 

Type. — The  setting  is  in  long  primer,  a  thin,  open-face  type  especially 
cast  for  this  edition. 

The  Paper, — ^yhat  is  known  as  an  antique  wove,  bright  in  color,  light 
in  weight,  and  remarkably  opaque. 

The  Illustrations. — The  entire  series  of  original  illustrations  by 
Browne,  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  etc.,  as  accepted  and  arranged  by  Dickens ; 
with  many  additional  ones. 

A  Frontispiece  in  Color  will  appear  in  each  volume.  To  be  complete 
in  21  8vo  volumes.  $1.50  per  volume.  Sold  in  sets  or  separately.  To  be 
published  at  the  rate  of  two  volumes  each  month.  The  first  two  volumes 
now  ready : 


THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS 
A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 
OLIVER  TWIST 


NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 


DOMBEY  &  SON 

FC/LL   PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION 


NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL 


The  Inhabitants  of  the 
Philippines 

By  Frederic  H.  Sawyer.  With  nearly  50  illus- 
trations and  maps.     8vo,  $4.00  rut. 

Contents  :  Descriptive — Historical — Resources 
— Social — Geographical — Inhabitants  of  Luzon,  of 
the  Visayas,  of  Mindanao — Appendix  of  Exports, 
Revenues,  etc. 

Innermost  Asia 

Travel  and  Sport  in  the  Pamirs.  By  Ralph  P. 
CoBBOLD.  With  5  maps,  29  full-page  plates 
and  85  text  illustrations.  With  appendices 
on  the  Commerce,  the  Mineral  Wealth,  etc.,  of 
Innermost  Asia.     8vo,  $5  00. 

In  Dwarf  Land  and  Cannibal 

Country 

A  Record  of  Travel  and  Discovery  in  Central 
Africa.  By  A.  B  Lloyd.  With  140  illustra- 
tions and  3  maps.     8vo,  $5.00. 


Where  Black  Rules  White 

A  Journey  Across  and  About  Hayti.    By  Hesketh 
Prichard.     With  30  illustrations.     8vo,  $3.00. 
A  new,  fresh,  and  valuable  book  on  the  little- 
known  Republic  of  Hayti,  giving  a  vivid  picture 
of  that  country  and  its  people  as  they  are  to-day. 

Chinese 


Being  Notes  on  Various  Subjects  Connected  with 
China.     By  J.  Dyer  Ball,  H.  M.  Civil  Service, 
Hong  Kong.     New,  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion.    One  volume,  large  octavo,  666   pages, 
$5  00  net. 
Contains  concise  information  upon  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects  connected  with  China,  arranged 
in   alphabetical    form,    convenient    for    reference. 
Compiled  by  a  resident  of  China  for  30  years,  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Chinese  life  and  customs. 

The  Caroline  Islands 

Travel  in  the  Sea  of  the  Little  Lands.  By  F.  W. 
Christian.  With  introduction  by  Admiral  C. 
A.  G.  Bridge,  R.N.  With  43  illustrations  and 
5  maps  and  plans.     8vo,  $4.oa 
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Gardens  Old  and  New 

The  Country  House  and  Its  Garden  Environment.    With  450  superb  illustrations,     i  vol., 

folio,  f  15.00. 

"  This  book  depicts  the  many-sided  character  of  old  and  modern  gardenage  and  reveals  the 
glorious  possibilities  that  lie  before  the  possessors  of  gardens,  and  those  who  would  create  gardens  to 
their  minds.** 


The  Art  and  Craft  of  Garden- 
Making 

Illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  perspective  views, 
and  over  one  hundred  plans  and  details  illus- 
trative of  Garden  Design.  By  Thomas  H. 
Mawson,  Garden  Architect.     410,  $7.50  net. 


The  Book  of  Gardening 

A  Handbook  of  Horticulture 

By  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G.  Baker,  Charles  Bennett, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Fried- 
rich  and  others  ;  and  edited  by  W.  D.  Drurv. 
750  illustrations.     Thick  demy,  8vo,  $6.50  net. 


A  History  of  Hand^Made  Lace 

By  nR5.  F.  NEVILL  JACKSON 

With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto  Jesurum.     With  over  200  beautiful  reproduc- 
tions and  illustrations  and  a  number  of  monochrome  and  sepia  plates.     Crown  4tOy  l7-5o  net. 

The  story  is  told  with  twofold  force  for  numerous  illustrations  are  given,  not  only  of  the  lace  itsell 
but  of  the  lace  wearers,  whose  portraits,  painted  by  such  masters  of  detail  as  Holbein,  Van  Dyck,  Rem- 
brandt,  Velasquez,  and  reproduced  here,  show  not  only  the  fabric  itself  but  also  the  contemporary  fashion 
of  wearing  it. 


Dante's  Ten  Heavens 

A  Study  of  the  Paradiso.  By  Edmund  G.  Gardner. 
AVw,  revised^  and  enlarged  edition,  8vo,  $3.50 
net 


**  As  a  help  to  the  minuter  study  of  Dante  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  more  valuable  work 
has  appeared  in  English.'* — Athenaum. 

All  the  intricate  and  disputed  passages  are  care- 
fully analyzed  and  their  meaning  fairly  considered, 
and  the  claim  that  Dante  was  a  prophet  is  fully 

sighed. 


A  History  of 

1814-1871 


Unity, 


By  Bolton  King,  M.A.     In  two  volumes.     Demy 
8vo,  with  maps  and  plans,  $7.50. 

This  is  an  elaborate  and  valuable  study  of  the 
making  of  modern  Italy,  written  by  a  distinguished 
Oxford  historical  student,  whose  principal  occupa- 
tion it  has  been  for  ten  years  past.  It  is  the  only 
complete  work  on  the  subject  yet  attempted. 

The  War  in  South  Africa 

The  Times'  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  1899-1900.     Edited  by  L.  S.  Amery. 

With   many  photogravure  and  other  portraits,  maps  and   battle-plans.     5  Vols.  (Vol.    i 
ready.)     $25.00  net. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL    TEMPLE  EDITION 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  WAVERLEY  NOVELS 

In  48  vols.,  size,  6x3^  inches,  bound  in  lambskin,  beautifully  printed  by  Dent,  of  London.     Per  vol., 
80  cents  ;  or  in  cloth,  per  vol.,  60  cents. 


Vols.  I,  2.    Waverlcy 
Vols.  $•  4-    Qay  Mannerinir 
Vols,  s,  6    The  Antiquary 
Vols.  7  <$.    Rob  Roy 
Vol.  9.    The  BIttck  l>wvf 
Vols  10,  II.    Old  Mortality 
Vols.  i2»  IX.    Heart  of  MMIothiao 
Vol.  14.    BrMe  of  Lanmermoor 
Vol.  15.    Legend  of  Montrose 
Vols.  16, 17.    Ivanboe 


Vols.  18. 19.    The  Monastery 
Vols.  30,  ai.    The  Abbot 
Vols.  23,  23.    Kenllworth 
Vols.  24,  25.    The  Pirate 
Vols.  26,  27.    Fortunes  off  Nigel 
Vols.  28,  29, 30.    Peveril  of  the  Peak 
Vols.  31, 32.    Quentin  Dnrward 
Vols.  33, 34.    St.  Ronan's  Well 
Vols.  35,  ^    Redgauntlet 
Vol.  37.    The  Betrothed 


Vol.  38.    The  Talisman 

Vols.  39,  40.    Woodstock 

Vol.  41.    Highland  Widow,  etc 

Vols.  42, 43.    Pair  Maid  of  Perth 

Vols.  44, 45.    Anne  of  Qelerstein 

Vols.  46,  47.    Count  Robert  of  Paris 

and  Castle  Dangerous 
Vol.48.    The    burgeon's    Daughter 

Qloesary 
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FOUR  NOVELS  WORTH  READING 


String  town  on  the  Pike 

By  JOHN  URI  LLOYD, 
lamo.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

A  Kentucky  story  whose  scope  is  as 
wide  as  the  country  Itself. 

A  book  which  none  but  an  American 
could  write. 


The  Master  Christian 

By  MARIE  CORELLL 
"       umo.    Cloth.    $1.50. 

in  this  novel  the  author  luis  surpassed 
all  her  former  efforts. 

The  most  widely  discussed  book  of  the 
day. 


The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane 

By  AriELIA  E.  BARR. 
lamo.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

The  thousands  who  have  read  **  The 
Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon  "  will  enjoy  a  re- 
introduction  to  some  old  friends. 


The  Isle  of  Unrest 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN. 
lamo.    illustrated.    $1.50. 

A  thrilling  story  of  Corsica  and  South- 
em  France  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  having  all  the  epigrammatic  charm 
of  «•  The  Sowers." 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  Publishers,  N.  Y. 


The  Nation 


Was  established  in  1865  as  a  weekly  review  of  literature,  science,  art  and  politics,  and  its  editorial 
management  has  been  unchanged  from  the  first.  It  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complete 
independence.  The  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of  the  leading 
names  in  literature,  science,  art,  philosophy  and  law  in  this  country,  and  many  of  conesponding 
eminence  abroad.  The  Nation  presents  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  world's  current 
history,  with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  intelligent 
men.  To  the  scholar,  the  student,  the  thinker,  and  to  all  professional  men,  it  is  confidently 
recommended  as  an  aid  to  sound  thinking. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 

THE  WEEK.     Brief  comments  on  the  most  important  cun-ent  events,  domestic  and  foreign. 

EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.  Careful  and  moderate  discussion  of  prom- 
inent political  and  social  topics. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  From  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  intelligent  and  trustworthy 
observers. 

OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  Letters  to  the  editor  on  every  subject  genmane  to  the  scope 
of  the  paper. 

NOTES.    Short  paragraphs,  chiefly  on  literary,  scientific,  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 

REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS.     By  able  writers  and  scholars  (mainly  specialists)  of  both  hemispheres. 

FINE  ARTS.     Competent  criticism  of  art  exhibitions  and  works  of  art,  the  drama,  etc. 

Subscription,  ^3.00  a  Year,  postpaid.    Shorter  term  at  a  proportionate  rate. 

Nos.  206  TO  210  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
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BOOKS. 

Tbe   ARK,    clunced  from    ■    nenaterle 
Into  ■  Book  SlHq>. 
Write  for  a  Catalogue  of  tta  eoattats. 

NOAH  FARNHAM  MORRISON 
SgS  BROAD  TREET,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Do  You 
Write? 


Send  tor  droulfir  (E). 
EDITORIAL    BUREAU 
120  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


BOOKBINDING 

PLAIN  AND    ARTISTIC 

IN  ALL  VARIETrBS  OF   LEATHER 

HENRY  BLACKWELL, 

n  trmnnltjr  nue,  oor.  10th  Btreet,  M.  T.  Ctty. 


Libraries 

Oar  spedaltj  is  svppljdngbodte  to  litffailee. 
private  or  pabUo.  We  send,  for  the  asking, 
OUT  claaalned  libraiy  list,  8,000  Tolmnee, 
selected  by  Iflmtry  stiuioritlee.  Bstimatea  on 
book  Usta  priced  in  detail.  Any  inquiry  about 
books  promptly  answered. 

THE  BAKER  A  TAYLOR  CO., 

WbMHBk  BmIu,  f  a  7  BMt  ifth  SIrMt,  t4«r  Vsrfc. 


AUTHORS! 

Do  joa  St^n  Iba  honart  and  able  orltldnB  of  tout 
rtorf,  MHtj,  pDMn,  Miwaphy,  or  Its  ikUIad  rerWoB  I 
Sort  work,  add  Oa(>new.Cnrti*,l>  "  done  a*  It  ibould 
b«  bjrTbaKMy  Qufrlfrlanil  and  fellow  UbonrtnlM- 
Un,.  Dr.  Tltui  M.  Coan."  Band  (Or  dronlar  B.  or  (or- 
wanl  jaa  book  or  US.  to  tha 
N.  y.  BURBAU  OP  RBVUION         lo  Plftb  ATaoae 


UAIGLON 

IN   FREN 


"The  Romanc 
ot  L  Aigloi 

AMhoriied  Iniulatid 

from  the  Frcncb  ot 

CAKOLUS 

Kot  I  he  pUv,  bat  a  Mor 
traitlnE  of  the  mne 
charaifLen  end  corer- 
ing  the  ume  period. 
Cloth,  so  C«IlU 
AT  ALL  DBALBBa 

FUBLI8BBBS 


BRENTANO'S 


NEW  YORK 


CHEAPEST     BOOKSTORE 

IN   THE   WORLOI 


Boob  in  da  Univtrtt. 

Ar  k  QasAV  BamonoH  raon  Pnaiiimaaa'  nuoB. 

Seod  ui  a  Foatal  Card,  bbidIiw  anr  Book  tou  majr  da- 

(Ira,  and  wa  ihall  qnota  prieaa  (^  nturn  mail. 

BPECIAL  TEBHS  TO  UBRABBB. 

Hahiioib  CtmuMTm  Fan. 

LBGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  CHAM^RS  STREET, 

Sd  door  Weot  of  Clt7  Hall  Park.  NEW  VORK. 


2  PHIL  MAY  N06.       3  BEGINNEEtS  NOS. 

2  MBISSONIER  NOS. 

AQforSOCaDfa 

a<um«  the  art  student. 

132  W,  23td  Stwd,  N.  Y. 


1' 


TS&kT  JAPANESE  PAPERS 

'fllj'  EDITIONS    de    LUXE    and   ART    PRINTING 

*  JAPANESE  PAINT  BRUSHES 
*  <A  Pall  Aawrtment  Nawljr  lai|rarted} 

Wood  Papers,  Grass  Cloths,  Tissues  and  Fancy  Papers 


LIONEL  MOSES,  66-68  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 
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SCRIBNER'S 

FOR    FEBRUARY 


Mrs.  Gilbert's 


Mn  A.rtHur  Colton 


Sta^e  iVeminiscences  in  "  The  Place  of  the  Abandoned  Gods 


If 


In  introducing  these  interesting  me- 
moirs, the  editor,  Mrs.  Charlotte  M. 
Martin,  says  :  *' Those  who  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  know  Mrs.  Gilbert  well 
must  have  been  placed  often  in  the  posi- 
tion so  familiar  to  the  editor  of  tnese 
pages,  of  listening  to  a  delightful  flow  of 
reminisoence,  anecdote  and  *good  talk/ 
To  repeated  JabHests  that  she  write  her 
autobiograpQvMrs.  Gilbert  finally  an- 
swered, '  I  hmSiiever  done  it  for  anybody, 
but  I  win  do  it  for  you,'  and  these  delight- 
ful reminjscenoes  of  fifty  vears  of  the 
American  stage  are  the  result.  The  arti- 
cles are  profusely  illustrated  from  rare 
photographs. 

IVussia  of  To-Day 

"Mr.  Henry  Norman  is  reviealins  Russia 
as  few  writers  have  done,"  says  tne  Chi- 
cago Advance.  The  fourth  of  his  notable 
Russian  articles  describes  the  romantic 
region  of  Turkestan,  goine  through  such 
strange  cities  as  Merv,  Bo&iara  and  Sam- 
arkand. Mr.  Norman's  account  of  the 
SicturesQue  people  ^d  their  unusual  in- 
ustries  furnishes  one  of  his  most  inter- 
esting chapters.  The  illustrations  are 
mostly  from  his  own  photographs. 

TKe  A^mateur 
CracKsman 

RafEles  reappears  in  a  new  and  iuflpenious 
enterprise,  this  time  invading  the  nails  of 
the  !raitifidi  Museum  itself.  "Shrewd  as 
Sherloc)L  Holmes,"  the  inexhaustible 
Raffles  has  been  pronounced  by  many  of 
the  readers  of  his  earlier  adventures,  and 
his  new  enterprises,  as  described  by  Mr. ' 
E.  W.  Homun^  in  Scribner's  offer  fresh 
cause  for  surprise.  The  stories  are  fully 
illustrated  by  F.  C.  Tohn. 

Poems 

by  George  Cabot  Lodge,  Joseph  Russell 
Taylor,  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  and 
Marie  Van  Vorst. 


tells  a  genuine  Golden  Age  story,  a  charm- 
ing romance  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  young,  the  chief  actors  being  a 
group  of  boys  in  a  Connecticut  town. 

PuiiisKment  and 
R^evenge  in  China 

Thomas  F.  MiUard,  the  war  oorrespon- 
dent,  sends  from  China  a  remarlrable 
summary  of  the  international  conditions 
prevailing  there  at  present,  and  a  very 
shrewd  anal^rsis  of  the  part  played  by  the 
various  anmes  and  the  representatives  of 
<;heir  governments. 

Modem  AtHens 

The  description  of  Modem  Athens  is 
completed  by  George  Horton,  recently 
United  States  Consul  there,  who  gives  an 
intimate  account  of  housekeeping  in 
Athens,  with  details  of  the  life  of  the 
streets  and  oaf ^.  It  is  fully  illustrated 
with  paintings  by  Corwin  Enapp  Linaon. 


TKe  Sense  of  Nonsense 

Under  this  title  Carolyn  Wells  gathers 
together  with  interesting  comment  many 
of  the  classics  of  nonsense  literature,  in- 
cluding examples  of  the  poeta^  of  Lewis 
Carroll,  Edward  Lear,  W.  S.  Gilb^ 

C  C.  Peixotto 

exhibits  his  skiU  as  an  artist  in  pen  and 
ink  in  a  continuation  of  his  series  of  pic- 
turesque sketches  made  from  old  French 
architecture — this  time  in  the  towns  of 
Carcassonne  and  Albi.  He  s^  writes  the 
text. 

Mrs.   Eldith  Wharton 

has  a  new  story,  entitled  "The  Angel  at 
the  Grave."  It  is  a  fresh  revelation  of 
the  author's  skill,  a  brilliantly  told  story 
which  no  reader  of  her  former  worl^  can 
afford  to  miss. 


Price  25  Cents.  $3.00  A  Year 
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A    REVIEW    AND    RECORD 
OF     CURRENT    LITERATURE 


MARCH 


E.  W.  Hornung — A  Sketch,  with 
a  new  Portrait-  : 

The  Old  New  York  Exhibition 
at  the  Lenox  Library=== 
Whistler  and  the  Wood-cutters, 

by  E.  L.  Gary 

Book  Reviews,  with  illustrations, 
by  E.  W.  Blashfield,  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady,  James  Hunc- 
ker,  E.  J.  Hulbert,  and   Others 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 

NEW  YORK  MDCCCCI 

VOLUME  XXII  NUMBBR   2  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  $1*$^ 


THE  BOOK  BUYER 


A   REVIEW    AND    RECORD   OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE 
1901 


CONTENTS    FOR    MARCH, 


Jiffry  MenUrtu 

Lam  LJbruy,  wtth  ibi  phstBcrulu  oi  aid 
adma*'*  imlqut  copy  of  tb*  "  Bnobnl  Mip." 


B.  W,  Homunc 

Pm  ■  new  photacnfji  by  Miwri.  aUnt  h  Frr- 

The  Rambler 
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THE  FURNITURE  OF 
OUR   FOREFATHERS 

By  Esther  Singleton 

CRITICAL   DESCKIPTION   OF    PLAtK3 

By  Russell  Sturgis 

Ncarlj'  four  hundred  illustrations.     Published  in  three  editions  i  two  strictly  limited. 
A  work  unique  in  its  field.     Of  great  artistic  interest  and  historic  value. 

W.  S.  M.  writing  in  the  February  Book  Buyer  says : 
"  The  book  deserves  very  high  praise.  It  is  writ- 
ten out  of  abundant  information,  with  skill,  concise- 
ness and  vivacity.  Mist  Singleten  has  madt  a  good 
btok  in  a  fitld  where  none  existed  be/ere." 

The  SrtJDio  for  February  says ; 

"  We  welcome  the  first  insulmcnt  of  a  work 
which  promises  to  fulfill  for  American  furniture- 
history  what  the  books  of  Chippendale,  Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite  and  Litchfield  have  done  for  English 
furniture.  »«*****  ff^g  nngratulate  the  pub- 
Ushers  on  the  excellence  sf  the  illustrations  they  have  ob- 
tained for  this  wtri." 


The  work  is  being  published  in  eight  parts.    Every 
phase  and  feature  of  The  Furkiture  of  Our  Fore- 
fathers receives  adequate  treatment  and  ample  illus- 
trations.    Among  the  subjects  treated  are: — the  Pu- 
ritan, home-made  things,  the  quaint  Dutch  belongings, 
the  rich  furnishings  of  the  great  Southern  Colonial  mansions,  the  ways  of  telling  the 
genuine,  historical  associations  with  special  pieces,  technical  details,  values  and  marks, 
and  all  the  other  unwritten  lore  of  the  subject. 

FOR    PARTICULARS    SEND    THIS    COUPON    TO 

Doubleday.  Page  &  Co..  34  Union  Square,  E.,  New  Yorh 

PIMM  MBd  me  fall  pullcitlui  In  regard  to  Tbe  Furnltun  ol  Our  PoraMbcrs 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

a  B.  Ml 

CITY 

DOUBLEDAV,  PAQE  &  CO..  34  Union  Square,  New  York 

Plcue  meniioa  The  Booi  BriTSR  In  wrlUng  to  advartiMn. 


The  Nineteenth  Century 

A  review,  by  leading  authorities,  of  progress  during  the  past  hundred  years  in  the  chief  de- 
partments of  human  activity.      8vo,  about  450  pages,  $2.50. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  BY 

Judge  C.  C.  Nott,  J.  B.  Moore,  A.  Sedgwick,  Munroe  Smith,  A.  C.  Coolidge,  Sir  J.  G. 
Bourinot,  C.  F.  Lummis,  W.  £.  Griffis,  L.  Heilprin,  Horace  White,  Andrew  Carnegie,  C. 
A.  Cutter,  J.  A.  Alexander,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Caroline  C.  Catt,  W.  G.  Trent,  Edmund 
Gosse,  J.  R.  Towse,  H.  T.  Finck,  Russell  Sturgis,  Kenyon  Cox,  Franklin  Carter,  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  C.  S.  Pierce,  Simon  Newcomb,  J.  S.  Billings,  Oliver  Lodge,  Andrew  Lang, 
Leslie  Stephen,  T.  L.  DeVinne,  J.  Nicol,  John  Trowbridge,  E.  T.  Chamberlain,  A.  T. 
Hadley,  J.  W.  Midgeley,  E.  S.  Maclay,  Capt.  C.  Dc  W.  Wilcox. 


HuldreicK  Zwing^li  J 

The  Reformer  of  German  Switzerland.  By 
Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  LL.D.,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Church  History,  New  York 
University.  No.  5  in  Heroes  of  the 
Reformation  Series.  Fu'ly  illustrated. 
Large  I'lmo,  $2.00. 

The  North  Americans 
of  Yesterday 

• 

A  Comparative  Study  of  North  American 
Indian  Life,  Costumes  and  Products,  on 
the  Theory  of  the  Ethnic  Unity  of  the 
Race 

By  Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh.  With  about 
350  illustrations.     8vo,  $4  00  net. 

The  most  importanc  work  on  tbl*  sabject  in  recent  year** 
The  illuf nation*  form  a  perfect  muteum  of  tpeciment,  many 
of  them  pertaining  to  very  recent  discoveries. 


THe  MetKod  of  Evolution 

A  Review  of  the  present  attitude  of  Science 
toward  the  Question  of  the  Laws  and 
Forces  which  have  brought  about  the 
Origin  of  Species. 

By  H.  W.  Conn,  of  Wesleyan  University. 
Illustrated.     8vo,  I2.00. 


TKe  Laws  of 
Hand-IVeadin^ 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  Commonly 
Called  Palmistry. 

By  William  G.  Benham.     With  about  800 
illustrations  from  life.      8vo,  ^5.00  net. 

Not  only  a  practical  treaiite  and  complete  reference  book 
on  the  subject,  ihii  work  has  been  widely  welcomed  at  esiab- 
lithing  hand-reading  on  a  firm  basis  of  scientific  law. 


Our  European  Nei^Hbors 

Graphic  descriptions  of  the  home  and  social  life  of  Continental  nations  by  writers  who 
know.      Illustrated,  i2mo,  each  $1.50.     The  fir&t  two  volumes  are  : 


FrencK  Life  in 
Town  and  Country 

By  HannahLynch,authorof  "Denys  d' Auv- 
rillac,''  "Dr.  Vermont's  Fantasy,"  etc. 


German  Life  in 
Town  and  Country 

By  W.  H.  Dawson,  author  of  "Germany 
and  the  Germans,"  etc.     Nearly  ready. 


A.  BooK  of  Common  WorsKip 

Prepared  under  Direction  of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Religion  by  a  committee 
on  the  Possibilities  of  Common  Worship.      i6mo,  red  edges,  I1.25  net. 

Seme  of  tie  year*  s  most  important  puhiUations  appear  in  our  Spring  Lists.      tFrite^  mentioning  this  publicaticn, 

G.    P.    Putnam^s     Sons 


27  and  29  W^est  23d  St..  New  YorK 


2^  Bedford  St.,  Strand,  I^ondon 


Fleaae  mention  Tuk  Book  Ijuyicb  in  writing;  to  tulTertuMsni. 


DODD,  HEAD  &  COflPANY 

iKEW  FIC  TION 


JOHN  URI  LLOYD 

Etidorhpa 

By  John  Uri  Lloyd,  author  of  **  Stringtown  on 
the  Pike,**  etc.      iimo,  cloth,  illusfrated,  ^1.50. 

AMELIA  E.  BARR 

Souls  of  Passage 

By  Amelia  £.  Barr,  author  of  "The  Bow  of 
Orange  Ribbon,"  "  The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane," 
etc.      ramo,  cloth,  illustrated,  ^1.50. 

PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR]] 
1  lit  ranatics 

By  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  author  of  <<  Lyrics 
of  Lowly  Life,'*  "The  Love  of  Landry,**  etc. 
iimo,  cloth,  1 1. 50. 

AMANDA  RL  DOUGLAS 
A  Qtsestion  of  Silence 

By  Amanda  M.  Douglas,  author  of  the  Sher- 
burne books,  «  A  Little  Girl  in  Old  New  York,*' 
etc.      i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50.*  nriMTTirMTirf 

HORACE  A.  VACHELL 
John  Charity 

By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  author  of  <<  Life 
and  Sport  on  the  Pacific  Slope,**  **  The  Procession 
of  Life,"  etc.,  etc.      i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

AMY  LE  FEUVRE 

Olive  Traccy 

By  Amy  LeFcuvre,  author  of  "  Legend  Led,** 
<«  The  Carved  Cupboard,**  etc.  lamo,  cloth, 
I1.50. 

SARAH  JEANETTE  DUNCAN 
Turned  Out 

By  Sarah  Jeanette  Duncan,  author  of  <<A 
Social  Departure,'*  "  An  American  Girl  in  Lon- 
don," etc.      izmo,  cloth,  11-25. 


JEROME  K.  TEROME 
Observations  of  Henry 

By  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  author  of  <<  Three 
Men  in  a  Boat,**  "Three  Men  on  Wheels,**  etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.25. 

MAX  PEMBERTON 

Pro  Patria 

By  Max  Pemberton,  author  of  **  The  Garden 
of  Swords,*'  **Feo,**etc.  i2mo,  cloth,  illus- 
trated, ^x.50. 

WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX 
Her  Majesty's  Minister 

By  William  Le  Queux,  author  of  **  Secrets  of 
Monte   Carlo,**  <<  Scribes   and    Pharisees,*'  etc. 
1 2 mo,  cloth,  lx.50. 

JOSEPHINE  C  SAWYER 
Every  Inch  a  King 

By  Josephine  Caroline  Sawyer.      i2mo,  cloth, 

R  FRANKFORT  MOORE 
According  to  Plato 

By  F.  Frankfort  Moore,  author  of  **The 
Jessamy  Bride, "  "  The  Fatal  Gift, '  *  etc.  1 2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

TOM  GALLON 
The  Second  Dandy  Chater 

By  Tom    Gallon,  author    of  "A   Prince    of 
Mischance,**    "The   Kingdom    of  Hate,**    etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

J.  A.  STEUART 

The  Eternal  Quest 

By  J.  A.  Steuart,  author  of  "The  Minister  of 
State,**  etc.      i2mo,  cloth,  j^i.50. 

Frances  weston  carruth 

The  Way  of  Belinda 

By  Frances  Weston  Carruth,  author  of**  Those 
Dale  Girls,**  etc.      i2mo,  cloth,  I1.50. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Pleese  mention  The  Book  ^utkh  in  writing  to  advertiserak 


Facing  the  Twentieth  Century. 

OUR  COUNTRY :  ITS  POWER  AND  PERIL. 
By  JAMES  M.  KiNO,  D.D. 


Pwt  L 

The  Sources  of 

American 

Republican 

Christian  GvUi- 

zation. 

Tha  Gondae  historic 

diBciualOD  of  th« 

Bourceiof  our 

cItUIxmIou 


Part  n. 
American  Insti- 
tutions. 

Put  QL 
Latin  Civiliza- 
tion. 

It  deal!  I&lrly  with  hiB- 
torlc  titcts  nod  tft- 
iKHlf  with  ailat- 


P«rt  IV. 

The  Menace  of 

Politico- 

Ecdesiastical 

Romanism. 

It  makcH  DO  uuult 
OD  ttie  e«Duinel7  re- 
llglouB  phaaoB  of  Ro- 
nuulm],  but  drkws  ka 
1adlctm«iit  of  crlml- 
noUCr  mtflDtt  polltlco- 
eccleslsillcBl  Roman- 
Itm  whlcb  Uwinakers 
and  cltlEens  of  tiu  Bfr- 
pubUc  wlJL  do  well  to 
hend. 

pMt  V. 

Powers  to  Pro- 
tect American 

Institutions. 
Rtft  VL 
Manifest  Des- 
tiny. 
PmI  VIL 
Appendix. 


A  Volume  Ol  Surpassing  Present  Interest,  Commended  by  educators.  Statesmen,  Jurists. 
Divines,  Lawyers,  and  PuUlcUts. 


Is  grnmtlj  Deeded.  Dr.  Jun«  U.  KtDR  U  a  specrlaltat 
aloDjc  theM  llDM,  (tnd  basbadpecullu-racllitlcaforKath- 
ertng  fact*  of  fcreat  Importance  which  are  Dot  kDowD  to 
the  BBuenl  public.  I  hope  you  will  hII  a  mllUou  copies," 

i  Chancrllor  of  the  Chautauqua 
^  Sfitem  of  Education,  saya  : 
"  Dr.  KiDg  Knipplei  <rltb  a  glant'i  hold  tbe  RomsD  prob- 
lem. There  nerer  was  a  time  in  the  hlitory  of  the  Re- 
public when  luch  a  book  wsa  bo  much  needed  as  now. 
I  hope  for  It  a  large  circulation." 


Hii  OiitloiL  I 

and  Deeds  wat 
cal  lnlluenc;e,  ..  , 
lalned  Id  Dr.  KIdr 


a  reasonable  proposition. 


'if7a 


Unn    nnnngfl   R    Fstnn    t>>e  father  of  the  CItU   Serrlev 

non.  UBnran  d,  titan,  R»toTm  in  ti»  umted  states, 

says:  ■'Some  of  these  imporlaDt  subjects  haTO  bean 
fltranjrely  Deiileclei),  uid  Dr.  King  has  rendered  a  tsI- 
uable  public  service  by  vlicorDusly  preeentlaft  them  be- 
fore the  people.  It  is  of  public  tmpOTtance  that  hia  book 
should  be  read  b;  Knat  nnrabsra  of  OUT  IntelllMit 
voters.  It  Ix  a  cyclopedia  of  patriotic  tacts,  tbouRbla, 
.„i ..      .'- —mean  read  this  book  and  nr"" 

natri' 

Br  equipped 


Author's  Autograph  Edition ;    Cloth,  $2 ;  tialf  Russia,  $3 ;  Morocco,  $3.30. 

All  prica  ntt,  carriage  prepaid. 


PATON     lie     MAINIC     publishers  and  booksellers, 

■-''**^-''^^       **■       iTlrlll^i?,  ISO  Firth  Avenue,  New  York. 


■s  meatlon  Tbs  Book  But 


150  Firth  Avenue,  New  York. 

In  writlni;  to 


LITTLE,   BROWN  &  COMPANY'S 

FORTHCOMING    SPRING   BOOKS 


A  New    Colonial  Romance 
by  Mrs.  Goodwin 

Sir  Christopher 

A  Romance  of  a  Maryland  Manor  in 
1644.  By  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin, 
author  of  "The  Head  of  a  Hundred," 
*'  White  Aprons,"  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Howard  Pyle  and  other  artists.  i2mo,$i.50. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  s 
New  Romance 
The  Love-Letters  of  the  King 

Or,  the  Life  Romantic.    By  Richard  Le 
Gallienne.     i2mo,  $1-50. 

A  Brilliant  New  Novel  of 
American   Society 
Truth  Dexter 

A  Romance  of  North  and  South.  By 
Sidney  McCall.  i2mo.  Decorated 
cloth.     Si. 50. 

The  Story  of  the 
Founding  of  Detroit 

A  Daughter  of  New  France 

With  some  Account  of  the  Gallant 
Sieur  Cadillac  and  his  Colony  on  the 
Detroit.  By  Mary  Catherine  Crow- 
ley. Illustrated  by  Clyde  O.  Deland. 
i2mo.     1^1.50. 

A  Humorous  Story  Told 

in  Dialogue 

The  American  Husband  in  Paris 

Bv  Anna  Bowman  Dodd,  author  of 
**  Three  Normandy  Inns,"  "  Falaise,  the 
TownoftheConqueror,"etc.  i2mo.  $1.00. 


Mrs.  Campbell's  New  Novel 

Ballantyne 

A  Novel.  By  Helen  Campbell, 
author  of  "  Prisoners  of  Poverty,"  etc. 
i2mo.     $1.50. 

A  Unique  Problem  Story 
The  Master-Knot 

By  Ellis  Meredith.     i6mo.     $1.25. 

A  New  and  Powerful  Novel 
of  North  Carolina 

The  General's  Son 

A  Novel  of  the  Seventies.  By  Emma 
Payne  Er^^kine.     i2mo.     $1.50. 

Fawcett's  Life  of 
^^ueen  Victoria 

THE  LIFE  OF  HER  MAJESTY 
QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

By  MiLLiCENT  Garrett  Fawcett. 
New  edition,  with  an  introduction  by 
Mrs.  Bradley  Gilman  and  a  Chrono- 
logical List  of  the  Events  which  occurred 
in  the  Reign.  With  a  list  of  the  eighteen 
Prime  Ministers,  and  a  list  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Family.  Illustra- 
ted with  portrait?.      i2mo.     |>i.oo. 

Professor  Wells  s  Handbook 
of  German  Literature 

MODERN  GERMAN   LITERATURE 

By  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  Ph.  D.  New 
and  Enlarged  edition.      i2mo.     ^51.50. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  254  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Hass. 

itlOB  Trb  Book  Bum  In  wrltlnff  to  adTertiMn. 


Houghton,    Mifflin    and    Company 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   A  JOURNALIST 

By  William  J.  Stillman.     With  two  Portraits.     2  vols.,  8vo,  |>6.oo. 

One  of  the  richest  and  fullest  of  recent  biographies,  for  Mr.  Sdilman  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  charac- 
ters of  the  present  day,  and  his  interesting  career  reaches  back  to  an  earlier  generation.  Few  men  now  living 
have  had  so  dlringuisbed  a  group  of  friends,  and  hardly  any  other  has  had  a  life  so  varied  in  achievement  and  ad- 
venture The  volumes  describe  his  editcnhip  of  TAe  Crayon,  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  Bryant, 
Lowell,  Norton,  and  others  who  have  become  famous ;  his  English  experiences  with  Ruskin,  Watt,  the  Rosset- 
tis  and  others;  the  Adirondack  camping-party  which  he  engineered,  and  which  included  among  others  Emerson, 
Agassiz,  Judge  Hoar,  Lowell,  and  John  Holmes  ;  his  terms  of  service  as  United  States  Consul  at  Rome  and  in 
Crete  ;  his  experiences  in  Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  and  Greece,  while  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  and 
later  in  Rome.     The  work  is  full  of  varied  interest,  and  is  written  with  remarkable  frankness. 

THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY.— CORNEILLE 


KING'S  END 

By    Alice   Brown,   author    of  **  Meadow 

Grass,"    «« Tiverton  Tales,"   etc.      lamo, 

I1.50. 

A  delightful  story  of  a  girPs  struggles  between 

obeying  what  she  regarded  as  a  «  call**  and  devotion 

to  her  lover.     A  charming  picture  of  New  England 

village  li^,  with  amuang  portrayals  of  eccentric  N^w 

England  character,  and  the  literary  attractiveness  that 

belongs  to  all  that  Miss  Brown  writes. 

THE   CURIOUS    CAREER   OF 
RODERICK  CAMPBELL 

By  Jean  N.  McIlwraith,  author  of  <<The 

Making     of    Mary,**     etc.       Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo,  I1.50. 

The  hero  fights  in  Scotland  for  Prince  Charlie 

for  love  of  a  lady  above  him  in  station.     After  CuUo- 

den  the  scene  shifb  to  New  York  and  Canada,  where 

there   are    frading    and  exploring  adventures  among 

Indians,  and  fighting  between   French  and   English, 

and  where  the  hero  finally  wins  something  far  better 

than  a  battle. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  VIRGINIA 

A  Story   of  Colonel  Washington  and   Brad- 
dock^s    Defeat.       By    Burton     Egbert 
Stevenson.  Illustrated.    Crown  8 vo,  $1.50. 
A  delightful   love  story,  with  a  background  of 
social  and  military  life  in  Virginia  shortly  before  the 
Revolution.     The  narrator  campsdgned  with    Wash- 
ington and  Braddock,  and   describes  with  remarkable 
truthfulness   the   experiences  of  the   two  expeditbns 
against   Fort   Duquesne   in   which  Washington    par- 
ticipated. 

DOGWATCHES  AT  SEA 

By  Stanton  H.  King.     Illustrated,      iimo, 

$1.50, 
A  plain  tale  of  twelve  years  in  the  merchant  and 
naval  marine,  simple  in  style  and  presenliag  the  realis- 
tic side  of  sea  life.  The  writer  sailed  m  many  ships 
and  visited  many  ports  of  the  world,  but  the  chief  in- 
terest of  his  story  will  be  found  in  his  account  of  the 
actual  conditions  of  life  before  the  mast. 


By  Leon  H.  Vincent,  author  of  «« The  Bib- 
liotaph'*  and    « Hotel    de    Rambouillet.** 
2  vols.,  i6mo,  artistically  printed  and  taste- 
fully bound,  1 1. 00  each. 
Mr.  Vincent's  account  of  the  French  Academy, 
its  high  objects,  and  its  illustrious  membership,  is  writ- 
ten with  full  knowledge  and  admirable  skill.  Equally  valid 
and  attractive  is  his  sketch  of  the  great  dramatist  Comeille. 

FALSTAFF  AND  EQUITY 

By  Charles  £.  Phelps,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  Maryland.     With  an  Introduction 

by    the    eminent     Shakespearean    lecturer, 

Henry  A.  Clapp,  Esq.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

A  scholarly  and  interesting  book  on  the  humor  and 

legal  knowlege  of  Shakespeare.     J  t  shows  how  Shake»- 

peare  became  familiar  with  law  and  will  have  a  special 

interest  for  lawyers  who  are  students  of  Shakespeare. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  AUTHORS 

By  Oscar  Fay  Adams.  Fourth  Edition^  much 
enlarf^ed.  8vo,  $3.50. 
This  valuable  handbook  contains  over  7500  brief 
biographies  of  American  authors,  comprising  state- 
ments of  the  life  and  writings  of  each  author  named. 
It  is  virtually  indispensable  for  all  who  desire  informa- 
tion about  American  writers. 

THE  WOODPECKERS 

By  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm.     With  5  full- 
page   colored   designs   by  Louis   Agassiz 
Fuertes,    and     many     text     illustrations. 
Square  lamo,  $1.00. 
Mrs.  Eckstortn  here  gives  a  lively  yet  accurate 
and  orderly  account  of  the  Woodpecker  ^mily,  treat- 
ing  somewhat    exhaustively   five  of  the   commonest 
species,  and  less  fully  of  the  others.     The  book  is 
finely  illustrated  and  will  delight  bird-lovers. 

A  SATCHEL  GUIDE 

For  the  Vacation  Touridt  in  Europe.  Cov- 
ering the  portions  of  Europe  commonly 
visited  by  tourists.  By  W.  J.  Rolfe. 
Edition  for  1901,  carefully  revised  to  date. 
With  Maps,  Street  Plans,  Money  Tables, 
a  Calendar  of  Festivals  and  Fairs,  etc. 
Accurate,  clear,  compact,  so  as  to  go  in  one^s 
pocket.     Flexible  leather  cover,  ^1.50  mt. 
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APPLETONS*    FORTHCOMING    PUBLICATIONS 


ACciilrkf*'^    I    rkrv**  a  ^ok  that  will  attract  extraordinary  attention.     This  prediction 
wdllUr  d    LtfU}^*  will  be  justified  next  month  when  we  announce  the  name  of  its 
author. 

A  Landmark  History  of  New  York:  l^''^^^;. 

on  a  rather  unusual  plan.  The  author,  Mr.  Albert  Ulmann,  a  New  York  merchant,  conducts  a 
party  of  young  people  to  the  various  places  of  historic  interest  in  Manhattan  and  entertainingly  de- 
scribes the  events  which  made  them  notable.     Fully  illustrated.     |i>5o. 

HlC&SUrCS  01  ttlC  1  6l6SC0p6  I  Astronomers  and  all  Lovers  of  the 
Stars.  By  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  author  of  <' Astronomy  with  an  Opera- Glass,**  which  has  had  a 
wide  popularity. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  the  choice,  selection  and  best  manner  of  testing  telescopes.  Colored, 
double,  multiple,  temporary  and  variable  stars  and  the  nebulae  are  carefully  described.  The  principal 
planets,  the  mountains,  plains,  craters,  and  **  seas**  of  the  moon,  and  the  solar  spots  are  mapped  and 
made  plain.  The  ever-interesting  question  of  the  existence  of  other  worlds  among  the  stars  is  sugges- 
tively discussed.  The  book  is  provided  with  charts  of  the  heavens,  showing  the  location  of  the 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  celestial  objects  and  with  drawings  of  the  planets  and  charts  of  the 
moon.     It  is  an  8vo,  and  will  cost  $1.50. 

^/^g<M^  III  T  Ic^/I  W//\f*/1  C  *  ^  iDRnual  for  the  use  of  those  that  desire  to 
^"lllw  lll^UoCU  VV  UlCld  •  write  and  speak  correctly.  Many  persons  find 
difficulty  in  deciding  whether  they  should  say  <<shalP*  or  <<  will.**  Most  persons  get  mixed  in  the 
pronouns  <<that  **  and  <<  which.**  Mr.  Ayres  gives  simple  and  available  rules  and  many  illustrative 
examples  for  these  and  other  words  which  are  frequently  ill-used.  It  is  a  small,  convenient  book  and 
will  cost  $1.00. 

All  the  above  books  except  the  *'  SAILOR*S  LOG'*  will  be  published  March  10. 

Early  in  March  we  shall  publish 

t^%mZ^^  A  •  Travels  and  Investigations  in  the  <<  Middle  Kingdom** — A  study  of  its  Civilization 
will II cl  •  and  Possibilities.  Together  with  an  Account  of  the  Boxer  War,  the  Relief  of  the 
Legations,  and  the  Re-establishment  of  Peace.  By  James  Harrison  Wilson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  late 
Major-General  United  States  Volunteers,  and  Brevet  Major- General  United  States  Army.  Third 
edition,  revised  throughout,  enlarged,  and  re-set.      i2mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

General  Wilson  has  been  twice  in  China  and  has  had  extraordinary  opportunities  of  observation, 
so  that  this  work,  which  is  practically  new,  will  be  invaluable  to  all  who  desire  to  understand  the 
CHINA  OF  TO-DAY. 


IM^^  ^t-mrgtf^  By  JuLiEN  GoRDON,  a  story  of  "high  life**  in  Boston,  New  York, 
•^▼ir&»  V/l^UCj  Newport  and  Rome,  attained  its  fifth  edition  almost  immediately.  It 
was  recognixed  not  only  as  a  good  story^  but  also  as  history,  and  many  persons  guessed  correctly 
the  original  study. 

HiAyIav'c  I  If  A  fltlH  I  ^ff^rC  l>y  ^is  son  Leonard  Huxley,  though 
IlUAICy  >  l^IIC  ailU  L^CLiCr&9  in  twovolumesand  costing  15.00  net, 
is  in  its  third  edition. 

r^^..2^  m^m^ttf%^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^y  probably  three  million  people.  More  than 
L/dVIU     1  IcirUm^   505,000  have  been  sold. 
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JOHN  LANE,  :»5i  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 


ARCHITECTURAL    REMAINS    OF   OLD   RICHMOND,    PETERSHAM, 
TWICKENHAM,  MORTLAKE,  AND  KEW. 

Drawn  in  lithography  by  T.  R.  Way.    With  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Frederic  Chapman.    Demy  4to.    With  24  full-page  lithographs.     Price  $6. 00  net. 
*•*  This  edition  Is  llmiUxl  to  100  copies  for  sale  In  America,  and  MB  for  Encland. 

POETS  OF  THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION.     By  William  Archer. 

With  portraits  from  wood-engravings  by  Robert  Bryden.     Large  8vo.    $7.50. 

KING  MONMOUTH.     By  Allen  Fea. 

With  numerous  illustrations  and  portraits  in  photogravure,     8vo.     87.50. 
*«*  Issued  uniform  with  the  same  author's  *'The  Flight  of  the  King." 

JAPANESE  PLAYS  AND  PLAYFELLOWS.     By  Osman  Edwards. 

With  twelve  colored  plates  by  Japanese  artists.     8vo.    $3.50  net. 

MEN  AND  LETTERS.     By  Herbert  Paul. 

A  series  of  essays  on  literary  subjects.     Crown  8vo.     $1  50. 

STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  A  BORDER  GARDEN.     By  Mary  Pamela  Milne- 
Holme. 

With  eight  illustrations  and  a  cover  design  by  F.  L.  B.  Griggs.  Crown  8vo. 
$1.50 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  UMAR  KHAIYAM. 

Done  into  English  from  the  French  of  J.  B.  Nicolas,  by  Frederick,  Baron 
Corvo  and  Edward  Slaughter.  With  introduction  by  Temple  Scott.  A  reprint 
of  the  French  text  is  also  included.     Crown  8vo.     $1.50. 

AN  OBLONG  GARDEN.     By  Williams. 

With  eight  illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     $1.50. 

POEMS.     By  Dr.  Alexander  Blair  Thaw. 

Crown  8vo.     $1.50. 

AN  ISEULT  IDYLL  and  other  Poems.     By  G.  Constant  Lounsbery. 

Fcap.     8vo.     $1.25  net. 


NEW  FICTION 

THE  COLUMN.     By  Charles  Marriott.  -       -       $1.50 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH.    By  Elinor  Glyn.    With 


Photogravure  Frontispiece.     Eighth  Thousand. 
A  YEAR  OF  LIFE.     By  W.  S.  Lilly.       - 

THE  ARISTOCRATS. 

THEY  THAT  TOOK  THE  SWORD.    By  Nathaniel 

Stephenson.     -       

IN  HIS  OWN  IMAGE.     By  Frederick  Baron  Corvo. 
SEVERANCE.    By  Thomas  Cobb. 


IN  ITS  SEVENTIETH  THOUSAND 

THE  CARDINAL'S  SNUFF-BOX.    By  Henry  Harland. 

IN  ITS  TWENTY-FIFTH  THOUSAND 

SENATOR  NORTH.    By  Gertrude  Atherton. 


$••50 
$1.50 

$1.50 

$1.50 
$1.50 
$1.50 


$1.50 
$ioo 
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THE  BOOK  BUYER  is  published  on  the  first  of  every  month.    Subscription  price^  ^i. SO  per  year. 

Subscriptions  are  received  by  all  booksellers. 

Subscrihers  in  ordering  change  of  address  must  give  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address. 

Bound  copies  of  Volumes  IV,  F,  F/,  VIL  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  and  XUL  $8.00  each.  Volumes  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  XVH. 
XVni,  XIX,  XX  and  XXL  $1,60.  Covers  for  binding,  60  cts.  each.  Bound  volume  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.00  and  all 
the  numbers  in  good  condition.    Postage  prepaid.     Volumes  I,  II,  and  III  out  of  print. 

Charlss  Scribnbr'b  Sons,  New  York. 


THE   RAMBLER 


ERNEST  WILLIAM  HORNUNG,  the 
greater  glory  of  whose  "Amateur 
Cracksman  '^  has  for  the  moment  dimmed 
the  less  of  his  equally  amusing  and  in- 
genious promoter-scamp  Gordon  Lowndes^ 
in  "  Young  Blood/'  was  bom  in  Middles- 
borough,  England,  on  June  7,  1866.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Australia, 
where  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Sydney 
Bulletin,  an  antipodean  nursery  of  liter- 
ary talent  arranged  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  New  York  Sun.  At  the 
end  of  two  years,  in  1886,  he  returned  to 
England  with  a  wealth  of  exotic  material, 
which  resulted  in  a  series  of  stories  of  the 
back  blocks,  the  sheep  stations,  new 
chums,  "sundowners''  and  outlaws,  of 
love  and  adventure,  that,  in  their  way, 
had  and  retain  all  the  charm  of  the  tales 
of  our  own  cattle-raising,  gold-mining 
West.  The  close  resemblance  existing  be- 
tween Australians  and  ourselves,  much 
closer  than  that  between  us  and  English- 
men, may  have  been  a  factor  in  the  in- 
stant success  of  Mr.  Hornung's  books  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  their  good  qualities  have  se- 
cured for  them  a  hearing  elsewhere  as 
well;  the  publication  of  one  of  his  stories 


in  the    Tauchnitz  Edition  bears  ample 
evidence  co  this  fact. 


Mr.  Hornung  knew,  moreover,  how  best 
to  use  his  material.  Fresh  from  Aus- 
tralia, he  was  forcibly  struck,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  mother  country,  by  the  fresh, 
youthful  unconventionality  of  the  one, 
the  prim,  stiff,  social  traditions  of  the 
other.  The  contrast  stood  out  vividly  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  he  embodied  it  in  his 
first  novel,  "A  Bride  from  the  Bush" 
(1890)  with  its  garden  escape  of  the  rose 
grown  wild  and  free  on  the  Australian 
station  transplanted  to  the  boxed  garden 
of  an  English  justice's  household.  She 
"  coo-ees"  in  Hyde  Park  in  the  presence 
of  royalty,  and  at  last  breaks  the  bonds 
that  are  so  irksome.  In  later  years 
(1897),  Mr.  Hornung  returned  to  this  con- 
trast in  "  My  Lord  Duke,"  showing  that 
the  lapse  of  time  had  not  dulled  his 
memory.  This  story  is  the  companion- 
piece  to  the  "  Bride  from  the  Bush  "  so 
far  as  its  theme  is  concerned,  but  it  is 
distinguished  from  it  by  an  ingenious 
twist  of  the  plot,  a  striking  illustration  of 
Mr.  Homung's  inventiveness. 


Copyright,  1901,  by  Charlu  Soribnbr*s  Sons.    All  rights  reserved. 


THE    BOOK    BUTER 


"  The  BoflB  of  Taroomba  "  and  "  Irralie's 
BastiraDger"  are  Aastralian  tales  pare 
and  simple,  light  of  textnre,  amaeing, 
cleTer,  bnt  touched  with  a  deeper  note  of 
true  appreciation  of  nature,  evidences  of  a 
well-trained  gift  of  description.  Mr. 
Hornung's  magnum  opus  in  the  Australian 
field,  hia  adieu,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  the  scenes  of  his  first  inspiration,  was 
published  in  1896. 

"  The  Rogne's  March "  is  as  truly  a 
historical  novel  as  ever  was — a  record  of 
the  horrors,  cruelties  and  despair  of  the 
convict  system  that  peopled  Australia. 
This  book  is  a  serious  one  from  first  to 
last,  a  stady  as  much  as  a  story,  remark- 
ably strong  in  its  tracing  of  the  effect  of 
the  brutal  discipline  upon  a  character 
finely  endowed  at  the  start,  driven  to  re- 
volt in  self-defence. 


A  new  side  of  this  young  author's  tal- 
ent, which  is  decidedly  growing  in  depth 
and  strength  with  the  years,  was  shown 
in  his  volume  of  short  stories,  "  Some 
Persons  Unknown  "  (m!>8),  containing  at 
least  one  real  masterpiece  of  pathos, 
"Kenjon's  Innings."  Then  came,  in 
1899,  "  Dead  Men  Tell  No  Tales,"  another 
evidence  of  the  author's  ingenuity  in  the 
weaving  of  plots,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
"  The  Amateur  Cracksman,"  that  wel- 
come creation  arriving  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  give  the  bard-worked  amateur 
detective  a  well-earned  rest.  Mr.  Hor- 
nung  had  established  himself  firmly  in 
public  favor  before  he  invented  RafBes, 
but  this  engaging  scamp  took  his  readers 
by  storm,  and  still  holds  their  soSrages, 
in  the  new  series  of  tales  of  his  cleverness 
and  daring  now  running  in  Scribner's 
Magazine. 

J* 

"  Peccavi,"  published  last  year,  is  the 
latest  of  Mr.  Hornung's  longer  tales,  the 
novelette  "The  Shadow  of  a  Man,"  just 
published,  being  more  episodic  in  form.  In 


Peting,"  by  parmfaslon  of  Momra.  FlemlnB  H.  Revell 
Co-l 

"  Peccavi"'  he  strikes  deliberately  the  deeper 
note  of  character,  which  is  sounded  but 
incidentally  in  his  other  books — for  "  Pec- 
cavi "  is  a  study  of  rare  characteristics,  of 
the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  at  his  best,  which 
is  always  after  he  has  been  at  his  worst 
— a  chronicle  of  expiation  on  a  noble 
scale.  Mr.  Hornung's  range  is  wide.  In- 
genuity of  plot  he  exhibits  in  nearly  all  of 
his  stories  ;  analysis  of  character  in  a 
clever  way  he  has  given  as  in  the  Dickens- 
ian,  perhaps  rather  Mark  Twainlike  Gor- 
don Lowndes,  a  kind  of  combination  of 
Dick  Swiveller  and  Col.  Mulberry  Sellers, 
who,  a  subsidiary  character  in  the  plot  of 
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Tales,"  1899;  "Peccavi/'  1900;  "The 
Shadow  of  a  Man,"  1901. 
Jt 
The  accompanjing  photograph  of  Dr. 
W.  A.  P.  Martin  is  furnished  us  by  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  the  publisherB  of 
Dr.  Martin's  description  of  the  siege  of 
Pekin.  It  shows  the  former  president  of 
the  Imperial  University  aa  if  marching 
forth  to  war,  but  a  note  tells  ns  it  is  his 
"  siege  costume,"  in  which  he  arrived  in 
New  York. 


"  Young  Blood,"  proves  to  be  its  best 
touch  in  the  reading.  He  has  done  light 
work  and  serious  work — "  Peccavi "  and 
"  The  Rogue's  March  "  being  his  best  en- 
deavors here  ;  and  he  has  shown  that  he  is 
a  short  story  writer  of  parts.  He  is  a 
man  of  promise,  in  which  direction  and 
manner  it  were  hard  to  foretell  at  present. 
Meanwhile,  he  has  chosen  to  entertain  us 
again  with  Raffles,  and  we  are  ready  to  be 
entertained. 

The  full  list  of  Mr.  Homung's  books  up 
to  date  is  as  follows  :  "  A  Bride  from  the 
Bush,"  1890  ;  "  Under  Two  Skies,"  1892 
"Tiny  Luttrell,"  1893;  "The  Boss  of 
Taroomba"  and  "  The  Unbidden  Guest, 
189i;  "The  Rogue's  March"  and"Irra- 
lie's  Bushranger,"  1896 ; "  My  Lord  Duke," 
1897;  "Young  Blood"  and  "Some  Per- 
sons Unknown,"  1898;  "The  Amateur 
Cracksman "  and  "  Dead   Men  Tell   No 


A  new  novel  by  Miss  Gwendolen  Keats 
(«  Zack  ")  called  "  The  White  Cottage  " 
will  be  published  by  the  Scribners  during 
the  spring. 

ji 

We  are  indebted  to  his  publishers,  the 
Macmillan  Co.,  for  the  accompanying 
portrait  of  Mr.  William  Hannibal  Thomas, 
concerning  whom  we  printed  some  bio- 
graphical notes  last  month.  Mr.  Thomas's 
new  book,  "  The  American  Negro,"  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Few  successes  have  been  more  pro- 
nounced than  the  play  of  "  Mistress  Nell " 
recently  produced  by  Miss  Henrietta 
Crosman.  The  author,  Mr.  George  C. 
HazeltoD,  Jr.,  a  young  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, has  given  to  the  stage,  first  of  all,  a 
fine  piece  of  literature— one  critic  went  so 
far  as  to  say  recently  that  "this  play  had 
indeed  restored  literature  to  the  stage." 
In  writing  hia  novel  of  "  Mistress  Nell," 
after  the  production  of  the  play,  Mr. 
Hazelton  has  reversed  the  usual  order  of 
things.  In  this  he  has  presented  the  bril- 
liant, witty  times  of  Charles  II.,  the 
merry  monarch  of  England,  and  given  ns 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  period.  His 
portrayal  of  the  brilliant  and  fascinating 
Nell  Gwyn  is  a  sympathetic  character 
study,  and  her  career  with  its  many  ro- 
mantic and  sentimental  aspects,  is  han- 
dled   with    delicacy    and    grace.       Mr. 


J'^ 


[From  m  photograph  by  Karaeau.] 
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HoEelton  writes  from  knowledge  and  a 
careful  stady  of  both  the  literature  and 
the  BcenoB  of  his  etorj,  for  which  he  made 
a  special  trip  to  Eoglaod.  A  has;,  practis- 
in);  lawyer  at  present,  Mr.  Hazeltou  has  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
drama,  having  acted  for  several  years  in 
the  companies  of  Booth  and  Barrett 
and  with  Madame  Modjeska.  A  former 
play  dealing  with  the  career  of  Edgar 
Poe,  produced  some  years  since,  was  re- 
ceived with  mnch  praise.  The  story,  an- 
annonnced  by  the  Scribners  (or  imme- 
diate publication,  will  have  a  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  Nell  Gwyn  printed  in 
colors. 


In  response  to  several  requests  we  are 
very  glad  to  reproduce  in  The  Book 
BuTEK  the  last  photograph  made  of  the 
late  Josiah  Norris  Wing,  who  died  near 
the  end  of  last  December  at  his  home  in 
New  York,  after  a  short  illnees.  Mr. 
Wing  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1848.  His 
parents  were  New  England  people,  and 
had  moved  Sooth  the  year  before.  His 
father  was  a  civil  engineer  and  a  Union 
man,  and  after  the  war  came  to  New 
York,  where  bis  son  attended  the  public 
schools  and  entered  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  but  left  college  be- 
fore graduation  to  enter  the  Mercan- 
tile Library,  where  he  remained  thirteen 
years,  becoming  assistant  librarian.  In 
1S80  he  took  charge  of  the  library  busi- 
ness of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
and  remained  a  valued  member  of  that 
staff  until  1899,  when  he  was  elected 
chief  librarian  of  the  New  York  Cir- 
culating Library.  In  1883  Mr.  Wing 
married  Dr.  Mercy  N.  Baker,  and  thence- 
forward lived  in  the  house  in  Eigh- 
teenth fitreet  for  many  years  owned 
and  occupied  by  "  Fanny  Fern,"  the 
wife  of  James  Parton  and  sister  of  N.  P. 
Willis. 

Mr.  Wing's  devotion  to  library   work 


brought  him  into  business  and  friendly 
relations  with  persons  similarly  interested 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  his  coun- 
sel was  continually  sought.  In  his  tire- 
less industry  along  his  chosen  line  Mr. 
Wing  never  regarded  any  demand  upon 
his  time  as  too  great,  and  his  thorough 
knowledge  and  long  experience  were  al- 
ways placed  at  the  disposal  of  bis  friends 
with  enthusiasm.  Besides  his  book  work, 
Mr.  Wing  found  time  for  working  mem- 
bership in  the  Citizens'  Union  and  the 
Good  Government  Club.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  many  library  associations  and  an  or- 
ganizer and  the  first  president  of  the  Book- 
sellers' League. 

ji 
Among  the  spring  books  for  younger 
readers  are  a  story  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment by  Mr,  William  Drysdale  called 
"The  Young  Consul,"  "  With  Porter  in  the 
Esaex,"  a  tale  by  Mr.  James  Otis — whose 
surname,  Kaler,  does  not  appear  on  the 
title-pages  of  his  many  books — and  a 
volume  of  short  stories  by  Miss  Molly 
Elliot  Seawell,  who  writes  with  as  much 
charm   for  boys    and  girls  as  for  their 
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elders.    These  books  are  annonnced   by 
the  W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 


The  first  literary  work  of  Miss  Hilde- 
gard  Brooks  is  a  novel  called  "  Without  a 
Warrant,"  which  the  Scribuera  announce 
for  immediate  pablication.  Though  Miss 
Brooks  is  entirely  unknown  as  a  writer, 
she  has  produced  a  tale  of  very  nnusual 
character,  vhose  interest  is  sustained 
throughout  to  a  denouement  which  shows 
a  born  story-teller.  The  time  is  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  scene,  the  South,  The  same 
publishers  announce  "  Delectable  Moun- 
tains," a  volume  of  short  stories  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Colton,  which  is  also  the  author's 
first  book,  though  several  of  the  tales  are 
collected  from  various  magazines  in  which 
they  originally  appeared.  Mr.  Colton  was 
born  in  Washington,  Conn,,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale,  where  he  stayed  for  two 
years  as  iuatmctor  in  English  literature. 
The  stories  are  of  romantic  happenings 
among  the  Connecticut  hills. 


Among  the  effusions  recently  published 
in  the  "  St.  Nicholas  League,"  the  depart- 
ment in  1?^  liicfwlas  set  apart  for  very 
young  contributors,  a  poem  by  Miss  Jean- 
nette  Klander  (aged  15)  shows  how  the 
child's  mind  goes  straight  to  the  central 
idea  of  things.     &ere  is  the  first  stanza  : 

"  Tommy  thought  he'd  be  a  poet, 
Write  thick  books  and  get  good  pay; 

So  be  started  one  fine  momiDg 
To  tbink  what  was  best  to  saj." 

Of  a  truth,  they  all  get  the  seed  early, 
nowadays,  and  if  the  inspiration  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  sprouted  the  seed 
in  earlier  generations  of  writers,  yet  it  is 
likely  to  produce  a  hardy  plant. 


Mr.  Stanton  H.  King  has  for  the  past 
eight  years  been  engaged  in  missionary 
work  among  the  seamen  entering  the  port 
of  Boston.  During  this  time  he  has  en- 
tertained many  audiences  in  the  New 
England  states  by  relating  to  tbem  bis  ex- 
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perienoes  as  a  sailor.  He  hae  at  last  de- 
cided to  pat  his  stories  before  the  public 
in  book  form,  and  under  the  title  "  Dog 
Watches  at  Sea,"  his  book  vill  be  pab- 
liahed  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  daring  the  spring. 

Mr.  King  was  bom  at  Payne's  Bay,  St. 
James  Parish,  on  the  island  of  Barbados, 
in  1867.  He  was  educated  in  the  pablic 
schools  of  Barbados,  but  his  schooling 
ended  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  when  he 
began  his  career  aa  a  sailor.  During  the 
twelve  years  he  followed  the  sea,  he 
served  some  time  on  almost  every  kind  of 
vessel,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  ex- 
periences are  those  that  tell  of  the  hard- 
ships oD  a  deep-water  American  ship. 
He  served  six  years  in  the  United  States 
navy,  having  made  a  cruise  of  three  years 
on  the  TJ.  9.  8.  Alliance,  during  which 
time  he  visited  many  ports.  He  was  also 
OD  the  Tallapoosa  and  Kearsarge.  Mr. 
King  desired  to  fit  himself  to  be  of  some 
service  to  the  men  of  the  sea,  whose  life 
lie  knew  so  veil  and  with  this  object  in 


view,  he  was  for  more  than  two  years  a  stu- 
dent at  Mount  Hermon,  from  which  place 
he  was  called  by  the  Episcopal  City  Mis- 
sion of  Boston  to  the  Sailors'  Haven, 
Charleston,  of  which  he  has  been  superin- 
tendent  for  nearly  two  years. 

"  Dog  Watches  at  Sea  "  is  said  to  give  an 
accurate  and  vivid  picture  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  thousands  of  boys  and 
young  men  follow  the  sea, 
ji 

Mr.  Albert  Sonnichson,  whose  portrait 
we  publish  herewith,  has  written  a  fas- 
cinating narrative  of  his  experiences  while 
a  prisoner  in  Lazon,  called  "  Ten  Months 
a  Captive  Among  Filipinos,"  which  the 
Scribners  have  just  published.  Mr.  Son- 
nichsen,  who  until  now  was  a  soldier  and 
not  a  writer,  describes  his  adventures  and 
final  escape  with  a  simplicity  and  force 
which  convince  the  mind  and  chain  the 
attention. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  par- 
ticular in  Boston.    To  be  discriminating 
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is  a  virtue,  of  course,  but  when  very  dis- 
criminatiiig  pereoua  nodertftke  to  meaanre 
cot  exact  quantities  of  literary  food  for 
the  hungry  and  less  discriminating  public, 
one  is  aomehow  reminded  of  Stevenson's 
remarks  about  the  excellence  of  being 
good  yourself,  and  the  difficulties  attend- 
ant on  making  everybody  else  good.  The 
Boston  Public  Library  ia  just  at  present 
suffering  the  consequeoces  of  being  too 
particular.  It  appears  that  the  members 
of  the  Examining  Committee,  and  of  the 
Reading  Committee,  between  which  bod- 
ies the  responsibility  is  divided,  have, 
within  the  past  few  months,  rejected  aa 
nnauitable  literary  provender  for  the  Bos- 
ton public,  a  list  of  novels  as  long  as  very 
catalogue  of  shipa,  including  works  by  Tol- 
stoy, Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Itenry  James, 
Amelia  Barr,  Mrs.  Wharton,  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams,  E.  W.  Hornung,  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs,  Miss  Wilkins,  Mrs.  Aldeu 
("  Pansy " ),     Paul     fiourget,     Winston 


Churchill,  Walter  Besant,  8.  R.  Crockett, 
Egerton  Castle,  Gertrude  Atherton,  Paul 
Leicester  Ford  and  Mr.  Howells,  besides 
scores  of  hooka  by  other  authors,  many  of 
them  equally  popular  and  respectable. 
Moreover — and  this  item  as  well  as  any 
would  seem  to  show  how  the  committee 
was  willing  to  make  the  public  suffer  gladly 
for  the  committee's  conscience's  sake — 
they  cast  out  good  old  "  David  Harum  " 
into  the  outer  darkness  of  Copley  Square; 
but  here  they  had  not  reckoned,  aa  the 
achool  histories  say,  upon  the  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Boston.  Just  as  those  noble 
souls,  a  hundred  years  ago,  rose  against 
the  tax  on  tea,  so  did  their  descendants 
rise  in  their  might  and  demand  "  David 
Harum"  in  such  clarion  tones  that  the 
committee  made  haste  to  deliver  them  to 
their  idols,  and  now  there  are  some  thirty- 
five  copies  of  "  David  Harum  "  in  the  li- 
brary for  the  headetrong and  uncultivated 
populace  to  batten  on. 
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Harsh  criticB  of  the  Reading' Commit- 
tee charge  that  it  is  oompoaed  of  a  number 
of  cultivated— ae  the  Tammany  man 
said,  "  over-educated  " — club- women,  who 
would  form  Beaton's  literary  taste  upon 
too  precious  a  model.  They  say  that 
because  these  women  do  not  hesitate  to 
read  everything,  they  should  not  forbid 
the  Boston  public  to  read  as  much  as  the 
common  people  are  allowed  to  read 
throughout  tbe  United  States.  If  it  be 
true  that  ladies  are  in  a  majority  upon 
the  committee,  it  is  possible  that  the 
"sense  of  power "^ — which  is  said  to  be 
what  all  human  beings  (even  men — even 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers)  most  love — has  led 
them  into  occasional  arbitrary  decisions. 
But  when  all  ie  said  and  done,  we  cannot 
conceive  why  they  should  reject  the  works 
of  Mrs.  Barr  or  of  Mr.  Bangs. 


The  accompanying  photograph  of  a 
scene  from  the  second  act  of  "Unleav- 
ened Bread,"  now  playing  in  Wash- 
ington, shows  Selma's  second  husband, 
the  architect,  submitting  the  plans  he 
has  made  for  the  Parsons  bouse.  Miss 
Tyree  is  Selma,  Mr.  E.  J.  Morgan  is  Wit- 
bur  Littleton,  architect,  Virginia  Bu- 
chanan is  Mrs.  Parsons,  Florida  Pier  is 
Miss  Parson's,  and  George  Woodward  is 
Silas  Parsons. 

Jt 

Mr.  Will  Payne,  whose  novel  of  Chicago 
life, "  The  Story  of  Eva,"  is  just  published 
by  Messrs.  Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  is 
known  to  a  certain  number  of  his  fellow 
citizens  in  Chicago  aa  a  person  who  puts 
together  columns  full  of  figures  in  the 
form  of  tabular  statements  of  the  produc- 
tion and  movement  of  grain,  the  state  of 
the  provisions  trade,  railroad  earnings  and 
other  commercial  matters,  and  who  writes 
reviews  of  financial  affairs  for  the  Econo- 
mist, He  recently  made  an  investigation 
for  the  United  States  Industrial  Commis- 
sion concerning  tbe  relations  between  the 


movement  of  wheat  and  the  supply  of 
currency  in  the  West.  This  unliterary 
work  requires  patience,  accuracy  and  a 
precise  grasp  of  the  facts  presented.  Mr. 
Payne's  work  aa  a  newspaper  man  in 
Chicago  has  led  him  into  many  walks  of 
life  as  a  journalistic  adventurer,  and  given 
good  opportunities  for  observation.  He 
lived  in  the  country  before  coming  to 
Chicago,  and  has  had  a  considerable 
variety  of  first  hand  experience. 

Jennette  Barbour  Perry  (Mrs.  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee)  was  brought  up  in  a  very 
large  family,  and  as  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  by  Providence  or  force  of  circum- 
stances, she  was  largely  brought  up  by 
herself.  She  was  at  least  left  very  much 
to  her  own  devices,  and  whenever,  in  the 
course  of  time,  a  family  crisis  came  (a 
new  sister  generally)  she  was  sent  to  live 
with  her  grandfather  and  grandmother. 
As  she  came  to  have  a  great  many  new 
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sisters,  living  with  her  grandfather  and  Connecticut,    her    hirthplace,    and    the 

grandmother  came  to  be,  as  years  went  experiences  then   acquired   have    served 

on,  more  or  less  a  matter  of  course.  her,  no  doubt,  in  writing  "  A  Pillar  of 

When  she  reached  her  fifteenth  year  she  Salt,"  her  latest  story,  which  is  a  novel 

became  the  teacher  of  the  district  school  picture  of  life  in  a  Connecticut  factory 

in  Peaceable  Street— a  hamlet  near  Bristol,  village. 
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After  her  gradaation  at  Smith  College, 
ebe  became  Instructor  of  English  at  Vas- 
Bar,  and  then  Professor  of  English  in  the 
College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve  Udi- 
versitj.  In  1896  she  resigned  this  profes- 
sorship to  be  married  to  Qerald  Stanley 
Lee,  at  that  time  a  country  clergyman. 
Their  present  home  is  on  a  bluS  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  fronting  Mount  Tom  and 
the  great  south  meadow. 

Mrs.  Lee  writes  with  very  great  rapidity, 
spending  nearly  all  her  time  in  seeing  her 
characters  and  putting  down  what  she 
sees  as  fast  as  her  pen  can  be  made  to  do 
it.  With  one  or  two  eiceptions  her  liter- 
ary work  has  been  entirely  done  since  her 
marriage.  Her  first  story  was  written  for 
the  Whigville  Lyceum,  a  literary  club,  and 
was  called  "The  History  of  a  Pair  of 
Boots."  Her  first  published  story  was 
"Bnfiddle,"  the  reminiscences  of  a  mon- 
key, which  appeared  in  The  Independ- 
ent. "  Kate  Wetherill "  appeared  in 
1899,  and  now  Mrs.  Lee  is  to  publish  a 
second  book  entitlod  "A  Pillar  of  Salt," 
to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  MifQin 
and  Company. 

Three  old  photographs  from  Mr.  Robert 
Coster's  collection  are  reproduced  on  the 
opposite  page,  and  one— that  of  the  Harpei^ 
— from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Peter  Oilsey. 
The  picture  of  the  Beecher  family  shows 
Lyman  Beecher,  his  son  Henry,  and  Mrs. 
Stowe.  The  picture  of  Mrs.  Sigourney 
ia  a  remarkably  clear  print  for  so  old  a 
photograph,  while  that  of  the  "  gifted  au- 
thoress "  of  "  St.  Elmo  "  is  now  published, 
we  think,  for  the  first  time. 
ji 

The  fourth  edition  of  "  A  Dictionary  of 
American  Authors,"  by  Oscar  Pay  Adams, 
is  just  published  by  Messrs.  Houghton, 
MifiBin  &  Co.  Since  its  publication  some 
years  ago  the  book  has  continuously  grown 
in  favor,  and  will  now,  no  doubt,  more 
than  ever  commend  itself  to  editors,  teach- 


ers, librarians,  and  all  who  wish  to  know 
about  American  authors.  The  volume 
contains  more  than  7,500  names — over 
1,000  more  than  the  third  edition  and 
1,500  more  than  the  first.  The  informa- 
tion afforded  comprises  brief  statements 
of  the  life,  services,  and  writings  of  each 
of  the  authors  named. 
J* 
Miss  Bertha  Runkle,  whose  romantic 
novel  "The  Helmet  of  Navarre"  is  de- 
clared by  the  publishers  of  the  Centuri/ 
to  have  attracted  wider  attention  than 
any  other  serial  ever  published  in  that 
magazine,  is  the  youngest  of  the  Ameri- 
can authors  whose  pens  have  made  them 
famous  within  the  past  few  years.  When 
she  wrote  "The  Helmet  of  Navarre" 
she  was  little  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age.  Miss  Runkle  is  the  only  child 
of  Mrs.  L.  G.  Runkle,  a  well-known  New 
York  journalist.  She  is  a  native  of 
New  Jersey  ;  never  went  to  kindergarten 
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as  a  child,  nor  to  college  as  a  yonng 
woman;  has  travelled  little, and  has  Qever 
been  to  France — a  fact  which,  she  herpelf 
suggests,  may  acconnt  for  her  laying  there 
the  scene  ol  her  romance.  "  The  Helmet 
of  Navarre  "  ie  a  maiden  effort  at  fiction- 
writing;  but  a  striking  poem,  "  The  Song 
of  the  Sons  of  Esau,"  appeared  over  her 
name  in  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  "  Li- 
brary of  American  Literature "  some 
years  ago,  and  is  included  in  Mr.  Sted- 
man's  "  American  Anthology,"  and  once 
or  twice  in  "  The  Helmet "  she  shows  her 
skill  in  the  form  of  verse-writing  popular 
in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  gratifying  intelligence  that  the 
Charles  Burt  collection  of  line  engravings, 
etchings  and  original  drawings  seem  des- 
tined to  become  a  permanent  exhibit  at 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  Since  its 
exhibition  at  the  Grolier  Club  some  years 
ago,  shortly  after  Mr.  Burt's  death,  it  was 
known  that  it  was  for  sale.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Samuel  Avery  offered  to  be  one  of  a 
number  to  buy  it  for  a  public  institution; 
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and  very  recently,  through  his  exertions 
and  those  of  Miss  Gilder  and  Mr.  Eeppel, 
a  public  subscription  has  been  started 
with  such  ready  responses  that  the  assur- 
ance is  warranted  that  this  really  invaln- 
able  collection  will  eventnally  become 
public  property.  In  his  capacity  aa  chief 
engraver  for  this  government, the  work  of 
Mr.  Burt,  extending  as  it  did  over  half  a 
century,  presents  a  pictorial  record  of  the 
distinguished  men  and  women  of  his 
time,  for  his  services  were  sought  by  most 
civilized  countries  and  so  took  in  their 
their  national  events  and  the  characters 
that  made  them.  Mr.  Burt  was  a  Scotch- 
man, and  had  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  his  native  country  before  coming  to 
America,  but  his  interests  and  the  career 
that  survives  in  this  collection  were  cen- 
tred in  the  country  of  his  adoption.  Wo 
reproduce  herewith  two  of  Mr.  Burt's  en- 
gravings, an  early  portrait  of  General 
Grant  and  an  excellent  likeness  of  the 
Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont. 

The  Rambler. 


LITERARY  STANDARDS 


THE  English-speaking  peoples  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury were  fortunate  in  having  as  models 
of  literary  diction  a  few  great  writers 
whose  works  were  more  or  less  familiar  to 
all  who  had  been  taught  the  art  of  read- 
ing. For  the  great  majority  who  could 
only  listen^  the  Church  or  the  stage  was 
the  only  substitute.  Yet  in  the  case  of 
the  educated  classes,  a  tolerable  acquain- 
tance with  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  Field- 
ing and  Sheridan,  Hume  and  Qibbon, 
Burke  and  Blacks  tone,  was  in  itself  a 
good  literary  foundation;  while  in  the 
case  of  the  uneducated  classes,  the  pure 
English  of  the  Bible,  the  melodious 
euphony  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
or  the  expressive  depths  of  Shakespeare, 
trained  the  ear  to  a  fine  appreciation  of 
sound  wedded  to  sense.  Our  forefathers, 
whether  educated  or  uneducated,  were 
fortunate  in  having  before  them  models 
of  a  sound  literary  style;  and  however 
different  their  methods  of  expression 
might  be,  held  fast  to  the  ideal  of  having 
first  something  to  say  and  of  then  writing 
it  down  in  good  English  according  to  the 
canon  prescribed  in  each  particular  case. 
Looking  back  at  the  century  which  has 
just  passed  away,  we  of  the  new  century 
find  that  some  literary  gains  have  been 
counterbalanced  by  heavy  literary  losses. 
Writing  a  book  now  seems  to  be  an  easier 
task  than  reading  one  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  In  the  cheapness  of  paper  and 
the  rush  of  print,  standards  have  all  but 
disappeared.  Genius,  no  matter  how  un- 
couth its  expression,  has  not  only  had  a 
hearing  but  the  way  has  been  opened  for 
imitators  of  the  weaknesses  of  genius 
without  its  strength.  Tenuity  of  thought 
is  highly  rated,  if  only  accompanied  by 
the  particular  over-elaboration  of  style 
which  happens  to  be  in  vogue  at  the  hour 


when  it  appears.  We  worship  meekly  at 
the  shrine  of  certain  writers  because  they 
are  incomprehensible.  We  are  told  to 
admire  realism,  which  is  sometimes  nat- 
uralism garnered  from  the  slums  and  foul 
places  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  the 
uninteresting  twaddle  one  hears  in  street 
cars,  but  in  both  cases  without  dramatic 
force,  without  inspiration  for  us,  without 
the  creative  genius  which  makes  the 
fused  type  truer  to  life  than  the  phono- 
graphed  original  presented  to  us.  We 
rush,  as  fashion  bids  us,  from  the  simple 
objective  tale  of  adventure  to  the  highly 
complex  subjective  novel  of  character 
analysis.  Devoting  ourselves  to  current 
fiction  and  the  daily  newspaper,  we  seem 
to  have  no  time  for  serious  reading.  We 
strive  to  "  keep  up  with  the  times  "  (as  if 
that  were  necessary),  by  galloping  hastily 
through  a  jumble  of  misinformation — 
scientific  discoveries  much  diluted  by  the 
hands  through  which  they  have  passed, 
reviews  guaranteed  to  give  a  full  abstract 
of  the  latest  book  in  two  or  three  columns, 
essays  upon  essayists,  and  reviews  of  re- 
views. Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  ears 
fail  to  catch  the  tone  of  true  literature  ? 
That  our  touch  has  become  feeble  and 
wandering  ?  That  we  no  longer  dare  to 
apply  the  tests  of  sanity  and  humor,  of 
lucidity  and  purity,  of  freshness,  and 
adequacy,  to  what  we  read  ? 

Those  of  us  who  are  forty,  and  all  of  us 
who  are  beyond  that  age,  have  apparently 
more  to  be  thankful  for  than  the  genera- 
tion now  growing  up.  The  cadences  of 
verses  from  the  Bible  still  ring  in  our  ears. 
Addison  and  Pope  were  embalmed  in  our 
school-books.  Shakespeare  was  taught  in 
our  elocution  classes.  Tennyson  and 
Longfellow  had  not  become  obsolete. 
English  history  was  usually  a  condensa- 
tion of  Hume.    As  we  grew  up  Macaulay 
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and  Parkman  were  recommended  to  us  as 
standard  works  of  English  literature* 
Scott^  Thackeray,  Dickens  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  were  held  up  to  us  as  novelists 
not  to  be  shunned  but  to  be  read.  Here 
at  least  was  a  good  foundation  training 
for  that  cultivated  ear  which  detects  in- 
stinctively good  English  from  bad,  and 
that  mental  grasp  which  separates  with- 
out conscious  effort  the  wholesome  and 
nutritious  in  literature  from  the  morbid 
or  pinchbeck.  Alas !  that  day  has  gone  by. 
Our  children  are  now  fed  on  the  essence 
of  literature,  instead  of  literature  itself. 
So  many  things  have  to  be  taught,  so  many 
things  to  be  known  about,  that  there  is 
little  time  to  learn  anything  thoroughly, 
and  less  time  to  assimilate  it  so  as  to  make 
it  a  life  possession.  To  the  period  of 
juvenile  engorgement  succeeds  the  adoles- 
cent stage  of  eclecticism.  Our  youthful 
scions  choose  their  courses  of  study  with- 
out reference  to  the  wisdom  of  the  fath- 
ers. The  days  for  browsing  in  the  glori- 
ous pastures  of  English  literature  are  soon 
spent,  and  our  college  graduates  go  forth 
into  the  world  to  become  readers  who 
show  neither  taste  nor  discernment. 

The  "  Republic  of  Letters  "  is  a  phrase 
often  heard,  but  there  is  something  more 
like  anarchy  than  good  order  in  letters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Government  of  any  kind  presupposes 
authority  and  leadership.  Who  are  our 
leaders  in  literature,  and  what  support  do 
they  receive  from  our  army  of  critics? 
Judged  by  the  rough  and  ready  test  of 
dollars  and  cents,  our  novelists  exercise 
the  most  widespread  influence,  and  yet 
the  slipshod  English  used  by  some  of  our 
most  popular  novelists  is  sufficiently  no- 
torious. Macaulay's  rule  was  to  reject  all 
ordinary  words  not  used  by  Dryden.  In 
our  day  it  often  happens  that  the  occur- 
rence of  words  either  too  new  or  too  old 
to  be  found  in  the  dictionary  is  held  to 
confer  distinction  upon  the  writings  of 


young  critics.  Stevenson  failed  to  realize 
his  own  hopes  and  those  of  his  admirers 
because  he  was  so  dainty  in  his  use  of 
words,  that  if  the  right  words  did  not 
come  to  him  his  pen  was  still.  How  many 
of  his  survivors  could  plead  equal  self- 
denial  ?  Newman  and  Ruskin  have  shown 
— the  one  in  the  direction  of  familiarity, 
the  other  in  the  direction  of  rhetorical 
embellishment — ^that  the  resources  of 
good  English  are  almost  boundless.  Yet 
the  blemish  of  slang  is  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  common  in  writings  other- 
wise praiseworthy.  And  this  use  of  slang 
is  either  partly  excusable  or  wholly  inex- 
cusable according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  written.  Passing  by 
the  satirists  and  humorists,  who  are  in 
this  case  in  a  category  by  themselves,  we 
sometimes  find  slang  used  by  those  whose 
scantiness  of  vocabulary  or  lack  of  imagi- 
nation prevents  them  from  saying  what 
they  wish  to  say  in  good  English.  This 
is  the  slang  which  is  partly  excusable,  and 
we  can  afford  to  treat  it  as  we  should  treat 
a  breach  of  good  manners  on  the  part  of 
those  who  knew  no  better.  The  inexcusa- 
ble use  of  slang  is  of tenest  to  be  found  in 
the  work  of  college  professors  or  profes- 
sional writers.  Here  the  offense  is  de- 
liberate, because  it  proceeds  from  a  lack 
of  self-restraint,  and  is  in  the  nature  of 
seeking  applause  from  the  galleries.  Yet 
how  shall  this  and  cognate  evils  be 
checked  ?  We  cannot  ask  the  publishers 
to  become  critics  of  good  English,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  popular  writers  who 
are  usually  the  chief  sinners.  We  have 
too  long  had  our  freedom  to  submit  our 
necks  to  the  yoke  of  an  academy  founded 
on  the  French  model.  No  ;  the  evil  is 
the  consequence  of  individualism,  and  by 
individual  effort  must  it  be  cured. 

"  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  the  honest  can  repair,^'  said  Wash- 
ington, the  ideal  American,  in  his  success- 
ful attempt  to  inspire  the  Constitutional 
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Convention  of  1787  to  do  its  duty  without 
fear  of  consequences.  If  our  literary 
standards  are  suffering  from  the  spread  of 
lawlessness  among  writers  we  may  at  least 
endeavor  to  create  a  community  of  feel- 
ing toward  upholding  the  oanons  of  good 
literary  art.  We  can,  if  we  will,  encour- 
age sanity  and  humor — ^almost  inseparable 
— wherever  we  find  them.  We  can  preach 
lucidity  as  the  first  step,  though  only  the 
first,  toward  literary  immortality.  We 
can  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  neophyte 
who  adds  fresh  thoughts  of  moment  to 
the  common  fund  of  mankind.      We  can 


iterate  and  reiterate  that  the  enduring 
writers  of  the  past  who  chose  unusual 
modes  of  expression  were  great  writers 
not  because  of  an  abnormal  style  but  in 
spite  of  it.  We  can  point  out  that  Bun- 
yan  with  nothing  but  his  Bible,  and  Lin- 
coln with  nothing  but  his  Bible  and  his 
Blackstone,  are  now  safely  enshrined 
among  the  classics  of  English  prose.  And 
in  doing  these  things  and  in  saying  these 
things,  we  shall  each  contribute  our 
share,  however  invisible,  toward  maintain- 
ing the  purity  of  the  noble  English 
tongue.  E.  H.  Mullin. 


WHISTLER  AND  THE  WOODCUTTERS 


IK  the  collection  of  Whistler  material 
recently  given  by  Mr.  Avery  to  the 
Lenox  Library  may  be  observed  a  few 
woodcuts  which  show  Whistler  in  the  toils 
of  the  old  school  of  wood  engravers — the 
men  who  would  not  lay  themselves  open 
to  the  accusation  of  servilely  following 
the  artist's  method.  The  drawings  were 
made  in  1862,  when  he  was  living  in 
Chelsea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
longshore  scenes,  the  extraordinary  and 
alluring  beauty  of  which  he  has  fixed  in 
his  etchings,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
also  of  Rossetti,  who  held  with  him  a 
lively  commerce  of  interests  external  to 
painting,  and  who,  like  him,  passed  under 
the  woodcutter's  steel  with  results  so 
grievous  that  Bossetti's  recorded  words 
might  fairly  serve,  one  would  think,  to 
express  the  feelings  of  both. 

"But  these  engravers!"  he  wrote. 
"  What  ministers  of  wrath  I  Your  draw- 
ing comes  to  them  like  Agag,  delicately, 
and  ii|  hewn  in  pieces  before  the  Lord 
Harry.  I  took  more  pains  with  one  block 
lately  than  I  had  with  anything  for  a  long 
while.  It  came  back  to  me  on  paper  the 
other  day  with  Dalziel  performing  his 


cannibal  jig  in  the  comer,  and  I  have 
really  felt  like  an  invalid  ever  since."  In 
Mr.  Marillier's  book  on  Eossetti  we  find 
one  of  the  preliminary  drawings  on  paper 
for  the  illustration  of  William  Ailing- 
ham's  "  The  Maids  of  Elfen-Mere,"  repro- 
duced by  the  side  of  the  woodcut  as  it 
finally  appeared,  and  the  contrast  affords 
sufficient  justification  for  this  outcry  on 
the  part  of  the  artist. 

The  woodcuts  in  the  Avery  collection 
do  not,  however,  bear  the  impress  of  Dal- 
ziel's  "cannibal  jig  in  the  corner,"  but 
the  less  irritating  signature  of  "  Swaiu, 
8C.,"and  while  they  are  very  different  from 
such  a  scholarly  piece  of  interpretation  as 
J.  H.  E.  Whitney's  cut  of  Whistler's 
"Joe,"  in  the  Scribner's  Monthly  for 
August,  1879  (a  feat  which  Mr,  Linton 
calls  "a  perfect  piece  of  patient  fac- 
simile"), they  show  respect  for  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  artist  and  a  reasonable 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  line. 
Where  they  miss  the  rendering  of  Whist- 
ler's distinguished  method  they  frankly 
fall  short,  without  giving  the  infuriating 
impression  of  an  attempt  to  improve  upon 
the  original  drawing — ^a  favorite  ambition 
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with  the]  engravers  of  that  daj.    All  of  mother  painted  ten  years  later,  and  even 

them  were  done  for  the  little  periodical,  more  marked  reBemblancea  in  the  angular 

Once    a    Week    and    oae    of    them,    the  profile  of  the  figure  to  the  portrait  of 

illustration  to  a  poem  by  Walter  Thorn-  Carlyle. 

bury,  showing  a  medieeval  lady  in  aa  oriel         If  Mr.  Avery  had  happened  to  include 

window,  has  haunting  and  gracious  sug-  in  his  collection  the  Dalziel  woodcuts  of 

gestions  ~of  the  portrait  of  the  artist's  Whistler's    drawings    for     Oood    Words 
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made  dnring  the  same  year,  the  public 
would  bave  foand  it  easy  to  infer  the 
probable  reason  of  that  artist's  early  with- 
drawal from  the  gentle  art  of  woodcut 
illuetration,  and  his  even  more  probable 
emotions  upon  seeing  the  first  proofs  of 
these  designs. 


Each  is  cut  with  firm  decision  and 
coarse,  uncompromising  lines,  entirely 
avoiding  the  dangerous  "  vaguenesa "  at- 
tributed  by  Mr.  Linton  to  the  modern 
school  of  wood  engraving.  That  there 
was  to  be  no  nonBense  in  the  result  is  evi- 
dent.    And  each  is  vapid  with  misunder- 
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stood  spaces,  as  ''hard  as  nails/^  to  nse 
Rossetti's  indignant  phrase,  and  certainly 
unrecognizable  as  Whistler's  work  with- 
out the  signature  to  reveal  the  authorship. 
The  lovely  illusive  outline  that  creeps  in 
and  out  of  Whistler's  slightest  sketches  is 
transformed  into  a  strident  certainty,  and 
the  striking  personality  that  made  itself 
clearly  enough  felt  through  Swain's  some- 
what feeble  line,  accepts  defeat  in  these 
sleeves  that  hold  no  arms,  this  drapery 
that  stands  like  iron  away  from  a  body  of 
whose  existence  there  is  no  sign,  this  ugly 
silhouette  of  a  meaningless  head. 

While  it  is  forever  to  the  honor  of  the 
magazine  "  illustrated  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Dalziel  Brothers ''  that  its 
list  of  illustrators  bore  a  company  of  such 
names  as  Millais,  Sandys,  Du  Maurier, 
Leech,  Tenniel,  Hughes,  Whistler,  the 
illustrations  from  the  work  of  these  men 
are  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  testimony 
that  can  be  given  in  favor  of  the  modern 
"subjugation"  of  the  engraver  to  the 
artist  whose  work  he  is  interpreting.  For 
a  Dalziel  to  tamper  with  a  Whistler  or  a 
Eossetti,  even  though  it  be  in  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  his  own  art,  works  cer- 
tain woe.  "  He  has  not  always  followed 
my  lines,"  complains  Rossetti,  "but  a 
rather  stupid  preconceived  notion  of  his 
about  intended  *  severity '  in  the  design." 
Which,  of  course,  does  not  discredit  the 
contention  of  the  idealists  of  the  old 
school  that  the  perfect  result  was  to  be 
attained  by  an  artist  and  a  master  of 
wood-cutting  who  should  apply  himself 
to  the  interpretation  of  a  fine  drawing 
with  due  respect  for  the  limitations  of  the 
block.  Such  an  interpreter  might  indeed 
venture  to  bear  himself  toward  the  artist 
as  the  artist  in  his  turn  has  borne  himself 
toward  nature,  with  a  proper  sense  of 
freedom  to  select,  adapt  and  modify.  If 
he  choose  to  ti'&nslate  the  idiom  of  the 
original  drawing  into  the  idiom  of  wood- 
cutting there  should  be  no  loss  but  gain. 


But  it  is  not  among  the  Dalziels  that  one 
looks  for  such  an  interpreter.  And  the 
difficulty  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  of  find- 
ing one  more  sympathetic  and  adequate 
than  the  average  drove  the  artists  who 
were  most  sensitive  regarding  the  repro- 
duction of  their  work  to  amateurs,  hoping 
that  intellectual  comprehension  would 
counterbalance  at  least  the  inevitable  tech- 
nical defects.  In  some  cases,  certainly,  this 
hope  was  justified.  The  spirited  and  beau- 
tiful frontispiece  to  Christina  Rossetti's 
"  Goblin  Market "  was  the  first  and  prob- 
ably the  last  attempt  of  Charles  Faulkner 
at  wood-cutting.  The  drawings  by  Bume- 
Jones  for  the  "  Cupid  and  Psyche  "  of  the 
Kelmscott  Press  were  cut  in  part  by 
George  Wardle  to  whom  William  Morris 
appealed  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  the  work  properly  done  "  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  trade."  Mr.  Wardle 
was  succeeding  rather  to  his  satisfaction 
when  Morris  himself  entered  the  lists  and 
cut  with  ardor  and  knowledge,  but  with 
discouraging  results. 

It  is  not  apparent  that  Whistler  ever 
tried  to  experiment  in  this  direction, 
although  his  facility  of  hand  added  to  his 
capacity  for  taking  pains  would  undoubt- 
edly have  brought  him  success  in  even  so 
laborious  and  technical  a  craft  as  wood- 
cutting. His  interest  in  various  processes 
of  reproduction  has  always  been  vivid. 
The  first  printing  of  the  famous  "  Thames 
set "  of  etchings  was  printed  by  Deldtre, 
then  in  his  prime,  but  Whistler  himself 
pulled  proofs  from  all  the  plates  and 
alone  printed  the  dry  point  called  "  The 
Forge."  Nor  has  he  been,  despite  his 
widely  quoted  contempt  for  popular 
opinion,  indifferent  to  the  possibilities  of 
bringing  good  work  within  the  sight  of 
the  uninstructed  public.  At  the  time 
when  his  etching  "The  Black  Lion 
Wharf"  was  reproduced  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  he  and  Burne-Jones  were  said 
to  be  the  first  "great  artists"  to  contri- 
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bute  to  a  daily  journal.  And  they  were 
prompted,  said  Mr.  Pennell,  in  his  letter 
to  the  paper,  whatever  the  motiyes 
ascribed  to  them,  "  by  their  interest  in  tUe 
most  striking  experiment  in  modern 
journalism/' 

It  was  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Dalziel  and 
Swain  woodcuts  that  Whistler  began  to 
work  at  lithography,  perhaps  the  most 
intimate  and  personal  process  that  an  ar- 
tist can  employ  for  the  reproduction  of 
his  work,  and  the  way  in  which  he  made 
it  his  own,  persuaded  it  to  new  and  en- 
chanting effects,  and  chose  it  as  the  hand- 
maid of  his  art  in  some  of  his  most  serene, 
lucid  and  poetic  expression  of  himself,  is 
well  known  by  those  familiar  with  the 
lithographs  of  1878-9  and  1885.    In  the 


later  ones  his  care  for  details  and  the 
perfection  of  result  is  shown  by  his  use 
of  a  special  transfer  paper,  difiQcult  to 
draw  upon  and  difficult  to  transfer  safely, 
but  without  the  mechanical  grain  charac- 
terizing the  ordinary  papers  of  com- 
merce. 

Thus  he,  fortunately  alike  for  the  pub- 
lic and  himself,  is  in  no  danger  of  missing 
the  satisfaction  which  Eossetti  thought 
there  might  be  in  "  getting  one's  brains 
into  print  before  one  died.*'  The  gentle- 
men who  have  tried  to  get  his  brains  into 
print  for  him  have  met  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success,  but  one  interpreter  he 
has  always  been  able  to  count  upon  for 
the  most  learned  methods  and  the  subtlest 
comprehension — himself. 

Elizabeth  Luther  Gary, 


TO  MEMORY 


Ah  1  lovely  lady  with  the  stillest  eyes  ; 

As  calm  as  Death's  ;  deep  as  the  summer  sea; 
Just  shaded  by  a  dowDy  cloud  that  lies. 

White  as  a  swan,  between  blue  heaven  and 
thee: 

Thou  lookest  backward  still,  Mnemosyne. 

Thy  reyeries  are  dear  as  poets'  dreams; 

On  childhood's  innocence  thou  lov'st  to  dwell; 

On  homely  pleasures,  and  the  simple  themes 
And  tender  tales  that  youthful  mothers  tell 
To  little  children  for  a  slumber-spell. 

YetJI  have  known  thee  when  thy  mood  was  black ; 
When  wild  Regret  had  clutched  thee,  as  a 
prey; 

And  I  have  marked  thee  shudder,  looking  back, 
And  turn  thy  strained  and  startled  eyes  away 
From  some  grim,  mufDed  shape  of  cloudy  gray* 


Sometimes  I  meet  thee  when  the  night  is  clear, 
For  thou  art  gossip  to  our  Lady  Moon, 

Who  liketh  well  thy  plaintive  voice  to  hear 
Chanting  low  music  of  an  ancient  rune 
She  sang  before  the  worlds  were  out  of  tune. 

All  things  are  softened  through  thy  filmy  veil : 

In  misty  light  a  lovely  landscape  lies; 
Vistas  of  passing  beauty,  fading,  frail ; 

Tinted  with  hues  of  Touth,  and  Love's  sur- 
prise. 
And  rainbowed  with  the  tear-drops  in  thine 
eyes. 

I  know  thou  makest  many  a  holy  hour 

For  those  who  look  their  lives  of  patience  o'er: 

They  love  thee  most  who  least  have  feared  thy 
power 
From  whom  thou  dost  inherit  richest  store 
Of  pleasant  days  and  deeds  that  are  no  more. 


— From  "  cTby,  and  Other  JPoems"  by  Danske  Dandridge,  Bypermisaion  of  Messrs.  G.  P,  Putnam's  Sons, 
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THE  OL"D  NEW  YORK   EXHIBITION  AT   THE  LIBEARY 
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/'ERY    interesting 
ndeed    is    the 
New  York  Public  Li- 
brary's  eihibition    at 
the  Lenox  building  of 
the  more    cnrioua   of 
its  mannscripts,  maps 
and  Yiewa,  books,  doc- 
uments,    newspapers, 
broadsides   and  other 
records  and  relics  relating  to  the  ancient 
Manhattan,   the   mediEeval  New  Amster- 
dam and  the  colonial  and  modern   New 
York.      It  is  well  worth  while   here  at 
the  beginning  of  a  most  potential  cen- 
tury to  look  back  for  a  moment  and  by 
meaanring  what   we  have  done  reassure 
ourselves  concerning  the  larger  outcome 
of  the  future.     It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
primeval  forests  which  Hudson  found  in 
1G09  to  the  world's  metropolis  standing 
here  to-day  and  no  New  Yorker  can  look 
without  thoughtful  or  exultant  pride  up- 
on the  antiquities  that  trace  the  evolution 
of  his  city.     These  quaint,  crude  sou- 
venirs of  the  past,  memoranda  showing 


what  the  men  of  their  day  achieved  iu 
spite  of  intellectual  limitations  and  phy- 
sical difSculties  from  which  we  are  free, 
urge  ua  to  do  things  aa  great,  in  propor- 
tion, for  our  own  generation — to  toil  and 
build,  to  pay  to  posterity  the  debt  which 
we  owe  to  those  who  laid  the  foundations 
npoQ  which  onr  present  greatness  and 
glory  rests. 

In  the  eyes  of  future  generations,  the 
present  will  look  as  fair  as  any  period  in 
our  history,  for  passing  instances  of  social 
depravity  such  aa  we  may  regret  at  the 
moment  will  be  invisible  spots  upon  the 
splendor  of  the  intellectual  and  material 
achievements  of  the  age;  just  as  we,  rum- 
maging the  tombs  of  the  ancients,  avoid 
the  dead  men's  bones  and  carry  off  only 
the  ornaments  we  find  there. 

Throughout  the  present  exhibition 
there  is  a  lesson  in  the  value  of  higher 
organization  to  allied  interests  or  the 
branches  of  an  industry  or  an  institntion, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  con- 
solidation of  the  public  libraries  of  the 
city.     The  Lenox  building  now  contains 
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nearly  all  of  the  objects  of  art  that  were 
the  property  of  "  The  Astor,  Lenox,  and 
Tilden  Foundations'^ — ^paintings,  prints, 
statuary,  bronzes,  tapestries,  curios  and 
bookish  valuables — and  here  the  Director, 
Dr.  Billings,  seconded  by  Mr.  Eames,  ar- 
ranges these  opportune  topical  exhibitions 
for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of 
the  patrons  of  the  library.  It  is  to  be  be- 
lieved that  they  will  become  as  popularly 
successful  in  the  roomier  halls  of  the  new- 
building  as  like  exhibitions  given  at  the 
British  Museum.  The  present,  the 
"New  York  City'*  exhibition,  replaces 
the  "Whistler,"  which  replaced  the 
"Turner*'  which  was  preceded  by  the 
first,  the  "  Washington  "  exhibition  given 
in  February  a  year  ago. 

Its  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  long 
array  of  maps  of  various  dates  from  1610 
to  1900,  including  many  rare  and  curious 
old  charts,  original  and  facsimile,  of  Man- 
hattan, New  Amsterdam  and  old  New 
York,  and  elaborate  lithographic  maps  of 
"  greater"  New  York.  The  "  1610 "  is  a 
decidedly  interesting  map,  being  a  copy  of 
the  original  manuscript  sketch  from  which 
an  illustration  was  drawn  for  Alexander 
Brown's  "The  Genesis  of  the  United 
States."  About  this  map  Mr.  Brown 
wrote  :  "The  original  is  stated  to  have 
been  made  in  Virginia  by  a  surveyor  sent 
over  by  the  King  for  that  purpose,  but  to 
have  been  procured  in  some  secret  way  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  and 
sent  to  the  King  of  Spain."  There  are 
several  more  or  less  accurate  earlier  charts 
of  the  river  and  harbor  and  coasts  of 
Nieuw  Amsterdam,  but  the  best  strictly 
authentic  map  is  an  original  West  Indische 
Paskaert  drawn  in  colors  on  vellum  at 
Amsterdam  in  1621.  It  was  the  first  pub- 
lished map  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  is  only  second  in  importance  in 
this  collection  to  the  famous  "  Bradford 
Map"  which  was  surveyed  by  James 
Lyne  in  1731.    There  are  several  editions, 


dating  in  different  years  from  1651  to 
1670,  of  the  "  Fort "  and  "  Gallows  "  maps, 
the  latter  of  which  may  be  seen  as  deco- 
rated by  Irving  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Knickerbocker's  History,  a  copy  of  which 
in  two  volumes  may  be  seen  in  the  lower 
hall  (as  an  index  of  the  value  of  these  ex- 
hibits it  may  be  remarked  that  a  duplicate 
of  this  book  was  sold  at  auction  in  New 
York  last  November  for  $290.  At  the 
same  sale  a  copy  of  Major  Andre's  "  Cow 
Ghace,"  mentioned  later,  was  sold  for 
$270).  The  next  very  interesting  figure 
in  this  section  is  an  exact  copy  in  color  of 
the  map  called  "  The  Duke's  Plan  "  the 
original  of  which  was  discovered  in  the 
King's  Library  of  the  British  Museum 
by  George  H.  Moore,  while  cataloguing 
the  maps  of  New  York  for  the  Historical 
Society.  It  purports  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Towne  of  Mannados  or  New 
Amsterdam  as  it  appeared  in  1661.  This 
map  may  have  been  made  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  British 
in  1664.  The  name  of  the  province  was 
changed  after  this  event  to  New  York,  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom 
King  Charles  had  granted  it,  and  this 
name  it  has  borne  ever  since  except  for 
the  year  of  the  Dutch  reoccupation,  1673- 
74,  when  it  was  called  New  Orange. 
There  is  a  perspective  of  the  city  drawn 
during  this  Dutch  interregnum  which  has 
a  key  indicating  the  principal  points  of 
interest  from  Fort  Amsterdam  north  to 
the  Wall.  This  map  was  made  the  basis 
of  a  number  of  reproductions  of  various 
dates  down  to  1752.  The  Evertsen  papers, 
containing  a  narrative  of  the  events  in  the 
recapture  of  Manhattan  Island,  are  not  far 
from  these  smaller  maps  and  views. 

The  first  map  engraved  in  this  city  was 
one  of  "  The  Country  of  the  Five  Nations, 
Belonging  to  the  Province  of  New  York," 
on  the  borders  of  which  are  the  outlines  of 
the  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada. 
This  was  drawn  by  one  de  Lisle  in  1718 
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and  was  published  by  William  Bradford 
in  1724.  The  publications  of  William 
Bradford^  the  pioneer  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing in  New  York^  are  an  important 
feature  of  the  entire  exhibition^  and  con- 
spicuous among  them  is  the  first  published 
map  of  the  city  itself.  The  original  of  this 
map  has  been  loaned  to  the  exhibition  by 
its  owner,  Mr.  William  Loring  Andrews, 
whose  book,  "  The  Bradford  Map,^'  con- 
tains its  interesting  history.  The  library 
has  a  lithographic  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal which  serves  the  purposes  of  the 
casual  student.  There  were  any  quantity 
of  maps  made  during  the  Beyolutionary 
period  many  of  them  of  military  origin, 
and  since  then  so  many  have  been  turned 
out  that  they  are  hard  to  distinguish. 
Valentine's  Manual  contains  the  cream  of 
these  productions,  including  the  well- 
known  diagram  of  the  village  grants. 
The  present  collection  omits  the  greater 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  con- 
cludes with  the  contour  map  projected  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in 
1899  and  the  huge  map  of  "Greater" 
New  York  published  on  January  1,  1900, 
by  the  Topographical  Bureau  of  the  City 
Board  of  Public  Improvements. 

The  exhibition  contains  many  notable 
views  of  the  city,  varying  from  a  fanciful 
moonlight  sketch  of  Master  Henry  Hud- 
son's ship  lying  off  the  wooded  island  of 
the  Manhattans  to  the  mountainous  sky- 
line of  the  lower  city  as  it  is  seen  to-day 
from  Brooklyn  Heights.  Chief  among 
them  are  several  prints  of  old  Federal  Hall, 
showing  the  President  in  the  balcony  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  office.  It  was  in  this  hall, 
that  the  first  Congress  assembled  in  1789, 
the  journals  of  the  first  session  of  which 
may  be  seen  as  printed  by  Thomas  Green- 
leaf,  for  the  Senate,  and  Francis  Childs 
and  John  Swain,  "  Printers  to  the  United 
States,''  for  the  House.  There  is  also 
a  colored  print  of  the  classic  mansion 
erected  on  Bowling  Green  as  a  residence 


for  the  President.  The  house  was  never 
occupied  by  General  Washington,  but  be- 
came instead  a  domicile  for  the  early 
Governors,  and  later,  until  it  was  de- 
molished, was  used  as  a  Custom  House. 
There  are  a  variety  of  views  of  old  Broad- 
way, of  the  Great  Fire,  of  Wall  Street, 
City  Hall  Park,  the  early  churches,  etc., 
etc.,  many  of  which  have  been  loaned, 
among  other  valuable  exhibits  by  Mr. 
John  D.  Crimmins. 

The  maps  and  views  give  a  comprehen- 
sive outline  of  the  physical  growth  of  the 
young  city  and  lead  the  mind  quite  natu- 
rally into  the  province  of  manuscripts  and 
printing.      There  are  a  great  quantity  of 
manuscripts  here  chiefiy  in  the  form  of 
letters,  journals,  orders  and  proclamations, 
most  of  which  are  exhibited,  not  because 
of  any  present  literary  significance  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  autographs  of  the  direc- 
tors, governors  and  mayors  of  New  York 
from  1626  to  1784.     A  facsimile  of  the 
Schagen  letter,  November  5, 1626,  loaned 
by  General  James  Grant  Wilson,  is  full  of 
interest,  thanks  to  an  accompanying  trans- 
lation.   The  original  of  this  letter  is  in 
Holland.     It  is  a  very  short,  very  matter- 
of-fact  report  to  certain  great  personages 
at  home,  telling  of  the  purchase  of  Man- 
hattan Island  for  60  guelden  (about  $24). 
There  are  some  other  historical  letters  in 
Dutch  and  in  English,  also  a  number  of 
state    papers,    among    them    Jefferson's 
draft  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution   covering  the    purchase    of 
Louisiana,  the  manuscript  of  Washing- 
ton's farewell  address  and  the  two  royal 
charters  of  the  city,  the  most  striking  of 
which  is  the  ample  Dongan  sheepskin  of 
1686   with  its  great  seal  laid  in  Colonel 
Bayard's  silver  box.    The  Montgomerie 
Charter  of  1731  has  the  original  large  wax 
seal  attached.    These  charters  have  only 
lately  been  deposited  in  the  library  by  the 
controller. 

The    early   tax-lists,  muster-rolls  and 
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directories    claim    a    full 
share  of  attention,  begin- 
ning with  a  list  made  in 
1653-54    of    42    burghers 
who  were  to  contribute  to- 
ward putting  the  town  in 
a  state  of  defence.   In  1655 
there    were    228    persons 
taxed  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  the  city  wall, 
and  it  is  to  t>e  noted  that 
His     Mightiness      Petrus 
Stuyvesant,  heads  the  list 
at  $60,  a  sacrificial  sum,  no 
doubt,  for  his  generation. 
Apropos  of  the  modesty  in 
money  matters  which  pre- 
vailed  in   old  New   York 
the  tax-list  of  1674  reveals 
that    Frederick    Philipse, 
the  richest  man  of  them 
all,  was  worth  80,000  flor- 
ins   (about  $32,000),  and 
that  Johannes  de  Peyster 
was  ranked   high    among 
the  135  nabobs  on  the  roll 
with  a  fortune    of  about 
t6,000  credited  to  his  es- 
tate.   The  census  of  1703 
returned  the  names  of  786 
heads  of  families  together 
with  the  number  of  per- 
sons, including  slaves,  in 
each  household,  the  grand 
total  of  4,227  representing 
the  population  of  New  York  City  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.    In  1786  the  first  regular 
directory  was  printed  and  thereafter,  save 
for  three  or  four  missing  years,  the  Library 
has  a  complete  file  of  these  invaluable  rec- 
ords.   An  original  copy  of  the  first  New 
York  directory,  1786,  is  one  of  the  exhibits 
of  first  importance,  and  its  title-page  sug- 
gests interesting  chapters  upon  that  criti- 
cal period   in   American  history  during 
which  it  was  produced. 
The  Library  is  fortunate,  indeed,  in 
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[From  the  original  title-page  in  the  Lenox  Library.] 


securing  two  original  examples  of  the  very 
first  productions  of  the  press  in  this  city, 
both  Bradfords^  the  former  a  brochure 
containing  an  act  of  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government  of  William  and 
Mary,  1693,  the  latter  the  book  popularly 
called  "  The  Bradford  Law  Book,''  which 
contains  "  The  Laws  and  Acts  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  their  Majesties'  Pro- 
vince of  New  York,  1694."  Some  of  the 
more  notable  of  the  Bradford s  on  view 
are  the  papers  relating  to  Captain  Leisler's 
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[From  the  ortjtJnKl  In  the  Lenox  Llbnry.] 

rebellion,  and  to  the  trial  of  Colonel 
Bayard  for  high  treason;  with  the  acts 
eetabliahing  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  colony,  fortifying  the  city,  and  pro- 
mnlgatiog  the  by-lawe.  Other  rare  books 
to  be  Been  are  a  group  of  colonial  bibles, 
a  narrative  of  the  trial  of  John  Peter 
Zenger,  1735,  which  establiehed  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  an  account  of  the  sanguinary 
suppression  of  the  Slave  Insurrection  and 
alleged  "Popish   Plot"  of   1741.     Major 


Andre's  "Covr  Chace," 
printed  by  James  Riving- 
ton  during  the  British 
occupation  in  1780,  the 
first  book  OB  insurance 
published  in  the  city, 
1787,  and  a  few  volnmes 
on  the  early  water-supply 
and  the  experiments  in 
steam  navigation  con- 
ducted by  John  Fitch 
and  Robert  Fulton. 

The  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod is  covered  by  a  large 
number    of    black-letter 
"  cards  "  and    "  Appeals 
to  the  Publick"  in  the 
form  of   broadsides,  no- 
tices, orders  and  procJa- 
matione  from  the  authori- 
ties, the  Sons  of  Liberty, 
the  rebel  committees  and 
thoae  good  old  write-it- 
to-the- Times  individuals 
whom    we    have   always 
with  us — Pro  Bono  Pub- 
lico, True  Patriot,  and  all 
their  brethren.    The  con- 
tinental newspapers  did 
what  they  could  for  the 
cause  between  campaigns, 
although  the  Oazelleer  of 
the  Tory,  James  Eiving- 
ton,  had  rather  the  best 
of  them  for  a  good  share 
of  the  time.    These  early 
newspapers  are    an    entertaining    study 
not  only  in  their  paper,  type  and  make- 
up, but  in  their  contents  and  style  as 
well.     The  first  newspaper,  an  original 
file  of    which  is  shown,    was  the  New 
York  Gazette,  which  was  started  by  Wil- 
liam  Bradford   in   1725.    This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the   Weekly  Journal,  the  Post 
Boy  and  the  Evening  Post.    The  Even- 
ing Post  was  founded  in  1744  by  Henry 
de  Foreest,  the  first  native  printer  in  the 
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town.    After  the  Evening  Post  oame  a  teenth  century,  while  for  the  nineteenth 

horde  of  Oazetiet,  Mercurys,  and  bo  on,  there   are   the   filea  of  the   Herald,  the 

vhose    ghoBts     hsant     the    "newspaper  Tribune,   the   World,  the  Sun  and  later 

graveyard"  at  the  post-office.    The  Com-  newspapers. 

mercial  Advertiser  represents   the  eigh-  Jeffry  Montague. 


EUGENE   SCHUYLER'S  ESSAYS,  AND  A  MEMOIR 


READERS  of  the  Nation  who  remem- 
ber the  Italian  letters  of  Eugene 
Schuyler  will  be  pleased  to  find  them  re- 
printed in  book  form  under  the  title  of 
Italian  Influences,  With  the  exception 
of  "  Corinne  "  which  appeared  in  Scrib- 
ner^i  Magazine,  of  "A  Captive  Pope/* 
and  "Prince  Jem/'  the  contents  of  this 
.volume  were  originally  published  in  the 
Nation. 

These  essays  or  rather  notices  written 
currente  calamo  with  no  pretensions  to 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subjects  they 
handle,  are  agreeable  and  suggestive  read- 
ing. The  greater  portion  of  them  deal 
with  that  ever-interesting  topic,  the  influ- 
ence of  Italy  on  the  pilgrims  to  her  shrines. 
They  present  a  varied  series  of  Italian 
vignettes,  seen  through  the  temperaments 
of  widely  different  literati.  Dickens's  de- 
scription of  a  fiery  Italian  sunset  seen 
from  his  Qenoese  villa,  "  the  Pink  Jail,'* 
as  he  termed  it,  is  followed  by  Madame 
de  Genlis's  vivid  picture  of  her  journey 
with  her  royal  charges  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Albenga,  where  they  arrived  bare- 
foot, for  the  sharp  rocks  over  which  they 
had  been  walking  for  three  days  had  worn 
out  their  shoes. 

The  short  study  of  Mrs.  Browning  at 
Gasa  Guidi  and  her  passionate  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty  strikes  a 
more  vibrating  note.  "  To  her  Italy  was 
from  the  first  a  living  fire."  Mr.  Schuyler 
in  his  extracts  from  her  letters  gives  us 
more  than  one  glimpse  of  the  discourage- 
ment and  sadness  which  underlay  the 
high-hearted  convictions  and  ardent  hopes 
of  "  Casa  Guidi  Windows." 

iTALiAic  iHTLUBircBS.    By  Eugene  Schuyler. 

MracoiB  AVD  EflSATS.  Memoir  by  Erelyn  Schuyler 
Schaeffer,  and  Essays  by  Eugene  Schuyler.  With  a 
portrait.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

8  Tols.,  Sto,  t8.50  net  each. 


For  insular  England  then  as  always, 
firmly  convinced  that  freedom  is  a  bless- 
ing which  foreigners  are  unworthy  to  en- 
joy, received  the  poem  coldly,  and  its  au- 
thor was  regarded  very  much  as  a  Boer 
sympathizer  is  to-day.  When  indeed  has 
official  England  ever  given  aid,  sympathy, 
or  recognition  to  an  oppressed  people 
struggling  for  liberty  ?  It  was  small  won- 
der that  Mrs.  Browning's  impassioned 
pleading  awoke  no  response  in  her  own 
country  which  had  in  the  days  of  Mazzini 
and  Garibaldi  "  no  great  faith  in  Italian 
patriots." 

In  spite  of  the  generous  efforts  of  a  few 
individuals,  in  spite  of  the  Gladstone  let- 
ters (the  influence  of  which  has  been 
rather  absurdly  overstated  by  historians 
writing  after  the  redemption  of  Italy)  and 
the  good  work  done  by  Hudson  at  Turin, 
England  was  opposed  to  the  Italian  unifi- 
cation, and  Miss  Mitford  voiced  the  opin- 
ion of  the  British  public  in  her  strictures 
on  Mrs.  Browning's  poem :  "  Fancy  her 
thinking  Louis  Napoleon  right  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  those  wretched  Italians.  •  .  . 
It  is  an  extinct  people,  sending  up  noth- 
ing better  than  smoke  and  cinders  and 
ashes;  a  mere  name  like  the  Greeks." 

In  "The  Italy  of  Hawthorne"  Mr. 
Schuyler,  by  grouping  a  few  extracts  from 
the  "Notebooks,"  accompanied  by  terse 
and  apposite  comment,  has  thrown  into 
sharpest  relief  the  Philistinism  of  Haw- 
thorne. Sculpture  he  fancied  that  he 
could  appreciate,  but  he  disliked  the  nude. 
"  I  do  not  altogether  see  the  necessity  of  our 
sculpturing  another's  nakedness.  Man 
is  no  longer  a  naked  animal;  his  cloches 
are  as  natural  to  him  as  his  skin,  and 
sculptors  have  no  more  right  to  undress 
him  than  to  flay  him."  Pictures  to  please 
him  must  be  fresh  and  new,  and  the 
frames  brightly  gilded.    He  opined  that 
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"  the  mosaic  of  the '  Transfiguration '  gave 
me  a  better  idea  of  Baphael's  work  than 
the  original  picture  in  its  present  condi- 
tion/' His  favorite  churches  were  those 
rich  in  brilliant  marbles  and  mosaics.  His 
''heart  sinks  and  his  stomach  sickens '' 
whenever  he  sees  any  '*  of  those  distressing 
frescoes  by  Giotto^  Camabue  or  their  com- 
peers," and  he  "  received  more  pleasure 
from  Mr.  Brown's  pictures  than  from  any 
of  the  landscapes  by  the  old  masters/' 
which  convinced  him  that  the  charm  of  a 
picture  was  evanescent,  and  that  we  con- 
tinue to  admire  them  by  tradition  after 
the  qualities  which  won  them  fame  have 
vanished. 

The  Dutch  school  found  more  favor  in 
his  eyes  and  he  regrets  that  Baphael  did 
not  paint  the  ''  Transfiguration "  in  the 
style  of  Gerard  Dou,  ''  at  the  same  time 
preserving  his  (Raphael's)  breadth  and 
grandeur  of  design." 

The  articles  on  "  Madame  de  Stael "  and 
"  Gorinne  "  mete  out  rather  scant  mercy  to 
the  large-minded,  great-hearted  French- 
woman. Are  not  the  mutability  of  her 
affections  and  the  volubility  of  her  speech 
a  trifle  too  heavily  underlined?  And 
would  not  a  small  measure  of  the  philoso- 
phical impartiality  with  which  the  dis- 
orders of  Byron  and  the  irregularities  of 
Shelley  are  regarded  add  greater  value  to 
our  author's  estimate  of  a  character  which 
was  preeminently  generous  as  well  as  im- 
pulsive ?  We  can  understand  that  solemn 
talkers  like  the  great  Germans  who  slowly 
sought  for  the  word  should  have  been  ir- 
ritated by  a  brilliant  talker  who  instantly 
found  a  word. 

It  is  surely  as  an  improvisatrice  that 
Madame  de  Stael  should  be  judged  and  to 
all  criticisms  of  her  style,  from  those  of  the 
French  Academicians  and  of  Sainte-Beuve 
to  the  more  modern  censors,  we  might  re- 


ply in  the  words  of  the  improvisatore 
whom  the  Cardinal  rebuked  for  a  fault  in 
metre: 

**  S*improTvisa  Eminenza  et  non  si  stampa.*' 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  purely 
Italian  subjects  is  the  sketch  of  the 
singer  on  whom  Milton  in  his  youth  be- 
stowed a  measured  portion  of  his  well- 
regulated  affections.  What  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler tells  us  of  her,  that ''  she  sang  with  an 
assured  modesty,  a  generous  simplicity 
and  a  sweet  gravity,"  supplies  us  with  a 
significant  suggestion  of  ''the  sober, 
stedfast,  and  demure"  type  of  woman 
which  was  the  ideal  of  the  young  Puri- 
tan poet. 

A  memoir  chiefly  composed  of  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Schuyler's  letters,  a  study 
of  "  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,"  the  curious  and 
interesting  "  Minnesota  Heir  of  a  Serbian 
King,"  and  a  botanical  romance  called 
"  The  Lost  Plant,"  forms  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  Italian  Influences. 

The  Memoir  is  the  record  of  a  studious 
and  active  existence  filled  with  intel- 
lectual interests  and  social  duties.  Many 
of  the  letters  written  during  crucial  mo- 
ments of  political  life  deserve  special 
notice.  There  is  no  lack  of  variety  in 
them  all ;  Skobeleff  en  civile,  in  the  reach- 
me-downs  just  purchased  of  an  old  clothes- 
man  ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Czar,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong and  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands in  their  bouffe-like royal "  progress" 
through  Europe;  kings  and  queens;  con- 
sular merrymaking;  a  journey  on  the  Nile; 
a  reception  at  Buckingham  Palace,  politi- 
cal news  from  Constantinople,  "here's 
richness,"  and  to  spare!  and  they  all  con- 
vey a  vivid  impression  of  mental  activity, 
of  unflagging  interest  in  books,  in  nature 
and  in  human  life. 

Evangeline  W.  Blashfield. 
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PHILLIPS  BROOKS 


T  ONCE  knew  a  very  little  boy  who  re- 
-B-  marked  gailelessly  to  his  mother  that 
he  would  be  yery  glad  when  he  got  to 
heaven  because  he  would  then  see  Jesus, 
and  Paul,  and  George  Washington,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  General  Grant  I 
I  presume  we  are  all  of  us  more  or  less 
like  that  little  boy  in  our  desire  for  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  great 
characters  of  history  whom  we  admire. 
For  instance,  I  have  long  wished  that  I 
might  have  been  privileged  to  hear  Wen- 
dell Phillips  at  his  best,  or  to  see  Char- 
lotte Cushman  in  her  prime. 

There  are  many  to  whom  Phillips 
Brooks  has  spoken  in  his  printed  words — 
children,  for  example,  and  true  hearts  all, 
who  love  his  exquisite  carol  ''Oh,  little 
town  of  Bethlehem '^ — who  would  fain 
know  more  of  the  writer  ;  and  in  that 
wider  audience  of  thousands  yet  to  come 
to  whom  he  shall  address  himself  from 
these  deathless  pages,  which,  marvelous 
though  they  be,  yet  can  not  adequately 
convey  the  impression  of  the  man  himself, 
are  more  who  will  long  to  know  something 
more  of  his  personality. 

To  such  these  wonderful  volumes — 
alike  the  admiration  of  the  reader  and 
the  despair  of  the  reviewer — will  come  as 
a  heaven-sent  gift.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no 
biography  of  quite  the  same  character  as 
is  this.  In  one  sense  Phillips  Brooks' 
life  was  lacking  in  incidents  of  a  dramatic 
or  historic  kind.  We  see  him  as  a  college 
boy,  a  divinity  student,  a  young  minister, 
the  rector  of  two  great  parishes  and  a 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  We 
add  to  this  catalogue  that  he  was  a  rarely 
beautiful  writer  in  both  prose  and  verse, 
and  the  most  famous  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  in  his  day,  that  he  officiated  at 
numberless  functions,  traveled  widely 
abroad  and  was  everywhere  -received  with 


honor  and  distinction,  that  he  met  the 
most  famous  personages  of  his  time,  and 
was  on  terms  of  familiar  association  with 
many  of  them,  and  that  is  all.  Yet  after 
a  perusal  of  the  closely  printed  sixteen 
hundred  octavo  pages,  each  one  filled  with 
interesting  life,  we  feel  that  the  story  of 
his  career  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 

"  The  one  thing,'*  he  says  himself,  "  in 
reading  a  noble  book,  or  talking  with  a 
noble  man,  or  thinking  on  a  noble  name 
in  history,  is  to  get  ourselves  within  the 
sphere  of  the  nobleness  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with."  We  have  to  thank  the  reverend 
author  of  these  noble  volumes,  for — I  ac- 
tually pause  for  an  adjective,  shall  I  say 
the  marvelous? — way  in  which  he  has 
exhibited  his  subject.  No  one  can  deny 
Phillips  Brooks's  greatness  in  almost  every 
field  of  human  endeavor  which  his  life 
permitted  him  to  enter  upon ;  but  we  do 
not  remember  him,  either  from  our  per- 
sonal knowledge  or  from  these  handsome 
pages,  as  a  great  writer,  as  a  deep  thinker, 
as  a  man  of  profound  and  varied  learning, 
as  an  investigator,  or  a  philosopher,  though 
he  was  in  some  measure  all  of  these  things; 
nor  do  we  even  think  of  him  so  much  as  a 
preacher — though  perhaps  that  is  hardly 
a  fair  statement — but  we  do  remember 
him  above  all  as  a  Personality  ! 

"  The  spirit  of  man,"  to  quote  the  text 
of  one  of  his  most  famous  sermons, ''  is 
the  Candle  of  the  Lord."  Phillips  Brooks 
was  indeed  a  burning  and  a  shining  light 
for  God.  One  of  the  things  deepest  in 
his  nature, "  that  ingrained  admiration  for 
the  application  of  power,"  was  evidenced 
in  his  life.  You  may  even  see  it  in  the 
remarkable  series  of  portraits  developing 
from  dreamy  youth  to  leonine,  yet  kindly 
age.  He  was,  he  had,  such  a  power  for 
good  among  the  children  of  men  of  all 
sorts  and   conditions,  of  all  classes  and 
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oreedB,  as  faaa  been  given  to  few  men. 
Saya  one  in  the  book: 

"  There  were  two  poor  women  in  Salem, 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
who  hod  never  seen  or  heard  him,  and  one 
of  them  tells  the  other,  bemoaning  her 
boy  falling  into  evil  ways,  that  the  thing 
to  do  ia  to  take  hin^i  to  Phillips  Brooks." 

His  work  as  a  theologian  and  as  a  man 
as  well,  was  to  render  the  formulse  of  the 
theology  of  his  chnrch  in  terms  of  daily 
life,  to  bring  Christ  to  men;  and  he  did  it 
with  a  splendor  and  a  magnificence  and 
an  affection  that  made  him  the  marked 
preacher  of  hie  day.  Of  course  his  preach- 
ing was  in  one  sense  the  ontward  expres- 
sion of  his  personality,  but  it  was  the  per- 
sonality after  all  which  impressed.  As  I 
read  his  sermons  anew  it  is  the  person 


behind  the  written  words  which  attracts 
me. 

I  remember  hearing  him  preach  on  one 
never-to-be-forgotten  day,  that  great  ser- 
mon upon  "  The  Egyptians  dead  upon  the 
shore."  I  heard  three  sermons  that  Sun- 
day, one  by  one  of  the  most  finished  and 
graceful,  as  well  as  the  clearest  and  strong- 
est, preachers  of  the  church,  the  second 
by  a  bishop  renowned  for  his  rhetorical 
and  oratorical  gifts,  and  the  third  by 
Phillips  Brooks.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
impression  produced  upon  me  by  the  tof- 
rential  volnme  of  tbonght  ponred  forth 
from  that  huge  man.  I  am  sure  that  I 
then  had  a  mnch  clearer  idea  of  the  line 
of  argnment  of  the  first  two  sermons,  and 
they  were  fine,  than  I  had  of  his— although 
I  have  forgotten  them  now — but  the  im> 
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preBsioQ  they  produced  upon  me  was  as 
nothiog  compared  to  that  left  by  the 
words  and  the  sight  of  Phillips  Brooks. 
I  brought  away  but  one  idea  from  his 
sermon,  but  that  idea  I  have  never  for- 
gotten. 

There  was  such  a  greatness  about  the 
man,  the  latent  divinity  that  is  in  hu- 
manity was  lambent  in  him.  There  was 
Bo  much  of  it  and  it  glowed  so  that  its 
light  permeates  the  pages  of  this  wonder- 
fnl  biography.      The  books  are  such  a 


store-house  of  delight,  inspiration  and 
suggestion,  as  I  have  rarely  come  across. 
Some  one  should  take  them  and  ade- 
quately index  them,  not  so  much  as  to 
facts  but  as  to  ideas.  There  are  whole 
pages  of  excerpts  from  his  notes,  in  almost 
every  line  of  which  there  is  a  sermon,  and 
the  letters  abound  with  rare  thought  and 
teem  with  rich  suggestion.  They  present 
a  commentary  of  sane  interpretation  of 
scripture  and  dogma  as  applied  to  life, 
which  is  unique,  but  only  an  adequate  in- 
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dez  would  make  them  available  for  daily 
use  by  busy  men.  The  volumes  are  so 
large  and  so  comprehensive  that  a 
^'  thought'^  index  is  much  needed  and  the 
thoughts  are  well  worth  it. 

The  goodness  of  Phillips  Brooks  was 
of  the  human  kind  as  well.  He  was  as 
much  a  man  as  he  was  a  Christian.  You 
see  it  everywhere.  One  of  the  delightful 
chapters  of  the  book  is  that  upon  "  Char- 
acteristics.^' Here  are  three  incidents  of 
his  wit  and  humor. 

'^  He  had  his  version  of  the  Jonah 
narrative,  but  whether  it  is  original  I  do 
not  know.  When  some  one  was  wonder- 
ing at  the  possibility  of  Jonah  being  swal- 
lowed by  the  whale,  he  said;  *  There  was 
no  difficulty.  Jonah  was  one  of  the  Minor 
Prophets.' " 

" '  Why  is  it/  said  a  friend  to  him, 
'that  some  of  these  men  who  call 
themselves  atheists  lead  such  moral 
lives  ? ' " 

"They  have  to;  they  have  no  God  to 
forgive  them  if  they  don't." 

"  A  clergyman  who  was  going  abroad  to 
study  said  in  jest  that  when  he  came 
back  he  might  bring  a  new  religion  with 


him.  A  person  who  was  present  said, 
'  You  may  have  some  difficulty  in  getting 
it  through  the  custom  house.'  '  No,'  said 
Mr.  Brooks,  '  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  a  new  religion  will  have  no  duties 
attached.' " 

His  letters  are  filled  with  gentle  and 
delightful  humor,  that  never  hurt  nor 
stung,  but  always  cheered  and  uplifted. 
But  why  continue  further  ?  Each  para- 
graph I  write  points  out  a  new  line  of 
thought  suggested  by  the  admirable  pre- 
sentation of  the  man  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  follow.  Dr.  Allen  lays  us  under 
many  obligations.  As  a  biographer  he  has 
done  his  work  with  rare  skill  and  yet 
with  modest  self  effacement.  He  shows 
us  the  man  he  pictures,  and  that  we  see 
that  man,  as  it  were,  through  Phillips 
Brooks'  eyes,  unconsciously  revealing 
himself,  is  the  most  charming  feature  of 
the  book.  People  who  love  men  and  those 
who  love  God,  and  those  who  love  God's 
image  in  men,  should  by  all  means  study 
— I  was  about  to  say  this  book — but  it 
would  be  more  true  to  say  study  Phillips 
Brooks  therein. 

Cyrus  Toionsend  Brady. 


THE  CALL  OF  SPRING 


Melt,  melt,  white  fields,  and  let  the  freed  streams 
flow 
Between  your  banks  of  snow ; 

And  may  young  Love's  heart  find 
An'answer  to  his  mind 
In  every  bud  that  swells,  and  leaves  that  grow. 

Unfold,  ye  cloud-set  skies  of  softest  blue ! 

And  call  the  violet  through 
The  earth  that  seals  it  up ; 

Release  its  lucent  cup 
From*lips  that  with  dull  scents  its  wine  imbrue. 


Great  Boreas!  stay  thy  strong- winged  blasts  this 
mom; 
For  unto  Joy  is  born 

A  child,  a  blossom  frail ; 
The  May-flower,  timid,  pale, 
That,  were  it  not  for  hope,  would  be  forlorn. 

_  • 

I  see  thy  palace  shine,  proud  Winter  I  cold, 

Ice-buttressed,  towers  bold, 
But  what  a  song  is  here. 

To  greet  the  waking  year; 
A  stranger  piping  on  a  flute  of  gold. 


— From  "  A  Day's  Song,**  hy  John  Stuart  Thompson.   By  permission  of  William  Briggs  {TororUo). 


From  "  Ekriy  Kew  York  Houses." 


Copjrrlght,  1900,  by  Fi 


OLD  HOUSES  IN  NEW  YORK 


THAT  gentle  social  philosopher,  Mr. 
Edward  Sanford  Uartin,  lately  had 
something  to  say  to  those  good  people 
who  are  moved,  from  time  to  time,  to 
break  oat  in  dennnciation  of  N^ew  York 
City,  becanse  it  is  too  big,  or  too  commer- 
cial, or  too  Btimnlating,  or  too  mach  iu  a 
hnrry,  or  too  prone  to  begin  public  mem- 
orials and  fail  to  finish  them,  or  because 
rents  and  hotel  charges  are  too  high,  or 
becanse  nobody  has  any  "  neighbors " 
here,  or  because  it  is  too  mnch  like  an 
English,  Irish,  German  or  other  foreign 
city,  of  because,  as  the  newly  fledged 
angel  from  New  England  ie  reported  to 
have  said  of  heaven — "  it  isn't  Boston !" — 
or  because  the  tenements  are  crowded  or 
the  trolley-cars  uncomfortable  or  the 
policemen  suspected  of  many  and  varied 
crimes.  Such  charges,  and  many  more  of 
the  same  kind,  are  often  brought  against 
this  large  and  resilient  town;  but,  as  Mr. 
Martin  pointed  out,  in  spite  of  all  these 


£uu.T  New  Toie  Eocsra.  witliIilBt«rii»1  and  genea- 
logtoalDotas,  by  wmiam  8.  PellUresu.  Fholographs  of 
old  hoDKs  and  orlgliua  drairtais>  by  C.  G.  Holler,  Jr. 
Fnada  P.  Barpar,  8*0.  %W. 


railing  accnsations,  the  very  great  major- 
ity of  American  citizens  who  live  outside 
of  Now  York  City,  dispersed  from  Bangor 
to  Santa  Barbara  and  from  Seattle  to 
Florida,  enjoy  coming  to  New  York  and 
being  lost  (for  a  while)  in  its  bigness, 
whelmed  in  its  swift  tide  of  commercial- 
ism, looking  at  ita  population  and  its 
physical  points  of  interest,  public  and 
private,  pouring  out  their  savings  for  the 
privilege  and  acknowledging  that,  after 
all,  they  enjoy  the  stimulation  of  the  place, 
and  are  glad  they  came,  and  will  come 
again.  So  Mr.  Martin  urges  all  the  critics 
to  think  as  kindly  of  New  York  as  they  can, 
and  not  to  be  too  hard  on  its  citizens,  tor 
though  very  many  persons  may  prefer  not 
to  live  here — supposing  they  could — it  is 
yet  a  good  place  to  visit,  and  to  take  an  in- 
terest in.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  almost 
everybody,  man,  woman  or  child,  who 
stays  here  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
does  take  an  interest  in  New  York,  and 
remembers  some  of  the  names  of  its 
streets,  and  knows  how  Broadway  cuts  a 
slant  across  the  avenues,  and  can  tell  the 
difference   between  pictures  of  the  City 


From  "Eariy  Vew  Tork  Housea." 
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Hall  and  of  Mr.  Yanderbilt^s  house  near 
the  Park. 

One  need  not  be^  a  bigoted  New  Yorker 
to  see  clearly  enough  how  this  comes 
about.  There  are  several  older  towns  in 
the  country,  but  none  whose  history  has 
maintained  such  a  prolonged  crescendo  of 
importance.  Since  1750  and  earlier,  the 
city  on  Manhattan  Island  has  grown 
steadily,  and  in  the  record  of  its  history 
occur  names  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  sound  familiar  in  the  ears  of  the 
man  from  California  or  Illinois  as  well  as 
to  the  born  New  Yorker.  And  so  the 
visitor  from  the  West  or  South,  even  when 
he  comes  for  the  first  time,  finds  himself 
oddly  at  home  in  Delancey  Street,  or 
Bleecker  Street,  or  Duane  Street,  or  at 
the  Battery,  or  in  Stuyvesant  Square. 
Possibly  the  entertaining  "  History  "  of 
the  amiable  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  has 
had  much  to  do  with  sowing  broadcast 
the  seeds  of  interest  in  the  early  New 
York.  From  whatever  cause,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  this  interest  exists,  and 
a  considerable  literature  of  the  subject 
has  grown  up  with  passing  years;  but 
there  is  no  space  here  for  even  a  skeleton 
bibliography,  and  we  must  turn  without 
further  preamble  to  the  latest  addition  to 
the  list,  Mr.  Pelletreau's  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated  volume  on  Early 
New  York  Houses, 

This  work,  originally  issued  in  ten 
parts,  consists  of  fifty  large  photographs 
of  old  landmarks,  now  swept  away,  with 
very  few  exceptions;  and  as  much  text  as 
is  necessary  briefly  to  describe  the  pictures. 
The  text  has  been  written  with  consistent 
devotion  to  brevity,  accuracy  and  straight- 
forward description.  The  lecturer  never 
stands  in  front  of  the  picture  which  he 
throws  on  the  screeu  for  us;  there  are  no 
long  stories  and  very  few  general  reflec- 
tions. The  author  says,  in  his  short  pre- 
face, that  he  '^has  had  but  one  end  in 
view — to  preserve  for  future  generations 


a  correct  representation  of  various  places 
of  interest  which  no  longer  exist,  but 
whose  history  must  ever  be  a  valuable  and 
interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
city.'*  He  has  not  attempted  to  give  pic- 
tures of  many  buildings  of  great  interest, 
which  have  been  reproduced  so  often  as 
to  be  familiar  to  all  students,  and  most  of 
the  views  given  are  not  accessible  to  the 
general  public.  His  descriptions  are 
sometimes  minute,  but  always  justify 
themselves — ^for  instance,  his  memoranda 
and  comments  upon  two  old  houses  in 
Bond  Street,  as  quaint  as  interesting. 
One  of  them  is  the  Burdell  house,  where 
the  dentist  was  murdered  in  1857,  and 
the  other  is  former  residence  of  Henry 
Ward,  and  since  his  son's  death  in  1872, 
the  property  of  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Partridge, 
a  relative  to  whom  Mr.  Ward  was  deeply 
attached.  Mr.  Pelletreau  says:  '^The 
property  could  have  been  made  to  yield  a 
large  income,  but  [when  it  was  left  to  her] 
Miss  Partridge  acted  with  promptness. 
There  were  two  old  servants  in  the  house, 
and  to  them  she  gave  strict  orders  that 
nothing  above  the  basement  should  be 
disturbed.  .  .  .  Since  then  years  have 
passed,  but  the  house  in  Bond  Street  re- 
mains as  it  was.  The  windows  are  never 
opened,  and  no  mortal  enters  the  long- 
closed  doors.  Everything  has  a  deserted 
look,  and  even  the  large  door-plate  has 
grown  so  tarnished  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  one  can  read  the  name  of  its 
old-time  owner,  Henry  Ward.*'  This 
house  is  at  No.  23  Bond  Street. 

A  few  of  the  chapter  titles  of  special 
interest  are:  "  The  Oldest  Houses  in  La- 
fayette Place,"  "The  Site  of  Captain 
Kidd's  House,"  "The  Merchants'  Ex- 
change," "Franklin  Square  in  1856," 
"The  First  Tammany  Hall,"  "The 
Homestead  of  Caspar  Samler,"  "  The  Last 
Dwelling  House  on  Broadway"  (the  Goe- 
let  mansion),  "  New  ifork  Hotel,"  "  The 
Apthorpe  Mansion,"  "  The   Last  of  Le 
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Roy     Pljice,"      "  Metropolitan      Hotel,"  Meeting  House  aad  School,   Rutherford 

"  Home  of  Garrit  Furman,"  "  The  Houses  Place,"    "  Five   Pointa  in   18G0,"    "  En- 

on   Bowling   Grpen,"    "The    Colonnade  trance   to    Brooklyn    Bridge    in    185T," 

Houses  on  Broadway,"  "  The  Last  Dwel-  "  Broad  Street  in  1790,"  "  West  Side  of 

ling  House  on  Union  Square/'  "Friends'  Broadway  opposite  Bowling  Qreen"(aboat 
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1770),  and  the  "Golden  Eagle  Inn;"  and 
there  are,  besides,  views  of  the  old  Bel- 
mont, Clement  C.  Moore,  General  Win- 
field  Scott,  Lorillard  Spencer,  Van  Ness, 
and  Mme.  Jamel  mansions.  Of  "The 
Oldest  Honses  in  Lafayette  Place,"  Mr. 
Pelletreaa  saje:  "Awaj  back  in  the  times 
called  by  the  Teraciong  historian,  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  '  The  Dutch  Dynasty,' 
there  waa  a  tract  of  vacant  land  very  faf 
from  the  city.  It  was  divided  into  lots 
and  given  to  some  free  negroes.  One  of 
these  lots  was  granted  to  Solomon  Peters, 
and  fronted  on  the  Bowery  Lane,  and  in- 
claded  the  land  between  Bleecker  street 


and  a  point  about  half-way  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets.  This  afterward  came 
into  the  possession  of  Elbert  Herring, 
and  formed  a  part  of  that  large  tract 
afterward  well  known  as  the  '  Herriog 
Farm.'  Next  north,  was  the  lot  granted 
to  Otto  Grim.  ...  In  1754  the  lot  of 
Otto  Grim  was  sold  to  Yellis  Mandeville. 
.  .  .  Lafayette  Place  was  opened  in  1826, 
and  Mary  Waldron  [a  descendant  of  Yel- 
lis Mandeville]  gave  a  lot  to  each  of  her 
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two  danghtere,  Ifaria,  wife  of  ^iUiam  F. 
Higgiii8,aDd  Cornelia  WaldroD.  Oa  these 
lots  they  built  two  houses  exactly  alike, 
and  they  were  the  first  houses  built  on 
Lafayette  Place,  and  are  still  standing. 
They  were  built  according  to  the  ancient 
cuetom,  when  a  wide  dooryard  was  con- 
sidered a  necessary  adjunct  to  houses  'in 
the  country.' "  The  great  building  of  the 
De  Vinne  Press  now  adjoins  these  land- 
marks, which  still  remain  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Waldron  heirs. 

The  last  dwelling  house  on  Broadway 
has  disappeared  so  recently  that  many 
will  recall  the  big  square  brick  pile  built 
by  Cornelias  T.  Williams  about  1830  on 
the  northeast  comer  of  Nineteenth  Street. 


After  Mr.  Williams's  death  Peter  Ooelet 
bought  it  in  18i4  for  122,500.  The  Broad- 
way frontage  was  ninety-six  feet,  and  it 
extended  back  one  hnndred  and  sixty- 
eight  feet  on  Nineteenth  Street.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Goelet  lived  there,  and 
kept  poultry  and  domestic  animals.  Until 
very  recently  the  cow  in  the  front  yard 
was  one  of  the  stock  sights  of  the  town. 
After  Mr.  Goelet's  death  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Thomas  B.  Gerry,  the  mother  of  Commo- 
dore Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  lived  on  in  the 
old  house,  and  frequently  the  old  lady's 
face  at  an  upper  window  surprised  the 
careless  glance  of  persons  passing  in  the 
crowd  of  Broadway.  Mrs.  Gerry  died  in 
1S06,  and  now  the  house  is  gone. 
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The  "Apthorpe  MansiOD/'  which  waa 
taken  down  in  1886,  waa  one  of  the  most 
beantifal  examplee  of  colonial  architec- 
ture in  town.  It  waa  bailt  by  Charles 
Ward  Apthorpe,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent citizens  of  New  York  daring  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  he 
died  there  in  1797  at  the  age  of  eeyentj- 
tbree.  The  honee  stood  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Bloomingdale  road,  in  an  estate  of 
abont  two  hundred  acres,  overlooking  the 
Hndaon.  General  W&ahington  made  the 
place  his  headquarters,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  secret  expedition  of  Nathan  Hale 
waa  planned.  After  the  Revolution  the 
family  were  overtakeTi  by  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  the  whole  estate,  with  the 
mansion,  was  sold  by  the  sherifl  in  1799 
to  Hugh  Williamson  for  tlO.OOO.  The 
exact  location  of  the  house  was  on   the 


north  side  of  Niuety-firet  Street,  one 
hundred  feet  west  of  Ninth  Avenue. 
Somewhere  upon  the  Apthorpe  estate 
stood  the  tree  made  famoua  by  General 
Morris,  in  his  poem,  "Woodman,  apare 
thut  tree." 

The  book  is  filled  with  interesting 
matter,  but  lack  of  apace  forbids  more  ex- 
tracts here.  The  publiaher  has  brought 
it  out  excellently  in  a  large  octavo  vol- 
ume, beautifully  printed  on  honest  rag 
paper.  The  photographs  are  well  repro- 
duced and  Mr,  C.  G.  Moller,  Jr.,  has  pro- 
vided a  quantity  of  decorative  head-  and 
tail-pieces.  The  edition  ia  limited  to  the 
small  number  of  three  hundred  copies, 
twenty-five  of  them  on  Japan  paper. 
Thua  the  book  is  not  only  good  for  its 
subject  matter,  but  muat  soon  become  out 
of  print  and  quarry  for  the  collector. 

W.  S.  M. 


From  "  Earl;  Now  York  House*."— FntDcIs  P.  Hwper. 


THE  LITERARY  NEWS  IN  ENGLAND 


THE  death  of  the  Qaeen,  it  is  hardly 
needfnl  to  say^  has  caused  profound 
sensation — and  cessation.  As  she  lay  dying 
at  Osborne  there  was  room  for  nothing 
but  anxiety  of  the  deepest  and  most 
poignant  kind,  for,  while  the  facts  of  her 
illness  had  been  known  to  a  small  circle 
here,  and  to  every  newspaper  in  New 
York  for  the  last  month,  the  great  mass 
of  her  subjects  had  no  conception  that  the 
aged  soTereign  was  waning.  But  now  the 
feeling  of  anxiety  has  given  way  to  one  of 
irretrievable  loss. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  move- 
ment in  literature  was  influenced  by  the 
Queen,  although  in  the  Victorian  Era 
have  lived  many  Titans.  Her  '^Leaves 
from  the  Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  High- 
lands,''  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
Sir  Arthur  Helps,  thirty-two  years  ago, 
was  distinguished  only  by  the  simple  sin- 
cerity which  was  one  of  her  chief  charac- 
teristics. The  book  sold  enormously.  In 
1884  she  published  ^^More  Leaves,^'  which 
was  not  quite  so  popular,  but  sold  exceed- 
ingly well.  The  truth  is  the  Queen  was 
somewhat  too  much  of  an  old-fashioned 
lady  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  modern 
efforts  in  the  region  of  art  or  letters. 

Her  Majesty^s  death  has  had  a  bad 
effect  on  business  and  it  is  not  certain 
when  things  will  regain  their  old  color. 
Such  an  event  tends  to  make  people  very 
serious  and  gives  them  but  little  fancy  for 
the  lighter  forms  of  literature.  Indeed 
the  past  year  showed  the  same  tendency 
very  strongly.  One  wonders  whether  the 
check  which  fiction  undoubtedly  received 
last  year  in  England  will  be  permanent, 
or  was  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
novels  issued  due  simply  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  at  war  and  that  the  nation  has  but 
little  taste  for  romance  ?  The  number  of 
books  on  all  sorts  of  serious  topics  has  in- 


creased and  some  excellent  work  in  his- 
tory is  being  done.  War  has  frequently 
been  the  genesis  of  great  imaginative  lit- 
erature, but,  so  far,  the  present  war  has 
produced  practically  nothing,  either  in  the 
shape  of  prose,  fiction,  or  verse.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Kipling  may 
find  fresh  impulses  from  the  war,  for,  with 
characteristic  restlessness,  he  set  out  once 
again  for  South  Africa.  But  the  dearth 
of  good  novels  is  very  striking  at  the  mo- 
ment. In  their  absence  the  critics  have 
made  quite  a  fuss  over  such  a  small  vol- 
ume as  '^An  Englishwoman's  Love  Let- 
ters.'' 

The  retirement  of  Sir  John  Tenniel 
from  the  staff  of  Punch  marks  another  of 
those  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  modem 
life  of  which  we  have  had  so  many  lately. 
Tenniel  published  l^is  first  cartoon  on 
February  1, 1851,  and  since  then  he  has 
contributed  2,500  pictures  to  Punch,  Sir 
John,  who  is  just  seventy,  was  knighted 
in  1893.  ^^Jackides,"  as  he  has  been 
familiarly  known  at  the  Punch  table  these 
fifty  long  years,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
unobtrusive  of  men.  He  never  would  be 
interviewed  and  has  never  held  forth  on 
his  own  greatness.  He  practices  the 
silence  of  an  earlier  age,  which  still  ob- 
tains in  a  paper  like  the  Times,  where  the 
general  public  do  not  know  who's  who. 
It  is  rumored,  however,  that  Sir  John  is 
to  write  his  reminiscences.  They  would 
certainly  make  a  most  interesting  book 
covering  practically  the  entire  history  of 
modem  black  and  white  art  as  we  know 
it  in  its  reproduced  form.  Mr.  Sam  bourne, 
who  succeeds  Sir  John,  is  a  quarter  of  a 
century  younger  than  the  knight  to  whom 
the  Easter  number  of  the  Art  Journal 
will  be  devoted. 

Still  another  change — for  in  an  old  civi- 
lization like  ours  all  changes  are  keenly 
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felt — ^is  the  transfer  of  the  Daily  News 
into  the  hands  of  the  '^  Little  England- 
ers/'  headed  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Lehmann 
and  Mr.  Massingham.  Since  1896  the 
Daily  Hews,  once  controlled  by  Dickens 
himself^  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Cooky  who  is  best  known  outside  of  jour- 
nalism by  his  excellent  books  on  Buskin 
and  the  National  Oallery  and  some  of  our 
museums.  Mr.  Cook,  who  is  three  years 
older  than  Mr.  Massingham^  is  one  of  the 
very  best  specimens  of  the  journalists 
produced  by  the  universities.  He  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Alfred  Milner  as  assistant 
editor  to  Mr.  Stead  on  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  but  left  the  paper  (when  Mr. 
Astor  bought  it)  to  edit  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  which  was  started,  to  uphold 
Liberalism,  by  Sir  George  Newnes.  He 
went  to  the  Daily  News  exactly  five  years 
ago  and  has  conducted  it  with  great  dig- 
nity on  the  lines  of  Liberal  Imperialism. 
In  his  concluding  leader  he  stated  his 
whole  position  in  a  nutshell:  ''If  the 
Liberal  party  is  to  take  its  proper  part  in 
the  discussion  and  solution  of  imperial 
problems,  it  must  show  itself  in  sympathy 
with  the  national  feeling  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  must  frankly  accept  imperial 
burdens  and  it  must  cultivate  a  sympa- 
thetic tone  and  temper  in  broaching  impe- 
rial questions.^'  The  South  African  war 
brought  this  point  of  view  into  actual 
practice  in  the  leading  columns  of  the 
Daily  News  just  as  it  made  Mr.  Massing- 
ham abandon  the  Daily  Chronicle.  The 
party  to  which  Mr.  Massingham  belonged, 
having  no  support  whatever  in  the  Lon- 
don morning  newspapers,  have  bought  out 
the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  News  and 
Mr.  Cook  has  left  the  historic  house  in 
Bouverie  Street. 

The  new  editor,  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann,  is 
Mr.  Cook's  senior  by  a  year,  having  been 
born  in  1856.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he 
has  practiced  the  art  of  humor  in  Punch 
for  many  years,  and  all  the  world  knows 


him  as  a  rowing  man.  His  father,  who 
was  of  Jewish  origin,  was  a  rich  banker, 
while  his  mother  is  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Robert  Chambers,  the  publisher  of  Edin- 
burgh. Her  sister  married  Mr.  Leh- 
mann's  uncle,  Rudolph  Lehmann,  the 
painter,  who  was  the  father  of  Miss  Liza 
Lehmann,  the  composer,  Mrs.  Barry 
Pain  and  Mrs.  Heron  Allen,  wife  of  a 
translator  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Cook's  wife  has  written  a  very  brilliant 
guide  to  London.  Her  sister,  Dorothea 
Baird,  who  made  a  great  hit  as  Trilby,  is 
married  to  Sir  Henry  Irving's  elder  son,*  a 
clever  young  actor,  who  has  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  biographer  of 
Judge  Jeffreys. 

The  correspondence  of  Lady  Sarah 
Lennox,  which  Lady  Ilchester,  one  of  our 
greatest  hostesses  (at  Holland  House),  is 
to  issue  through  Mr.  John  Murray,  ought 
to  be  intensely  interesting — ^if  not  too 
Puritanically  edited.  Having  had  occasion 
to  wade  through  the  "literature*'  con- 
nected with  Lady  Sarah's  elopement  with 
Lord  William  Gordon,  I  know  there  is 
a  great  mass  of  information  on  record 
which  is  presented  in  no  modem  book. 
It  bears  out  strikingly  the  complex 
kinships  of  our  ''noble"  families.  Lady 
Sarah  and  Lord  William  (both  des- 
cended from  monarchs)  ran  away  to- 
gether in  1769.  In  1815,  Lady  Sarah's 
nephew  (the  Duke  of  Richmond),  who 
had  married  Lord  William's  niece  (Lady 
Charlotte  Gordon),  gave  the  great  ball  at 
Brussels  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo.  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  why  Lord  Wil- 
liam did  not  marry  Lady  Sarah,  when  her 
husband.  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  divorced 
her.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  each  sought 
different  consorts.  Lady  Sarah  became 
the  mother  of  Napier,  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  while  Lord  William's 
only  daughter  was  the  original  of  Rey- 
nolds' beautiful  picture  (now  in  our  Na- 
tional  Gallery),  "  Angel  Heads."    Lord 
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William  was  the  brother  of  Lord  George 
Gordon,  the  anti-Popish  rioUr,  aad.  the 
nephew,  Colonel  Cosmo  Gordon,  who 
figured  conspicuonsly  in  an  incident  on 
the  heights  of  Springfield  in  1780,  which 
ended  in  his  shooting  a  fellow-officer 
dead.  Lord  William  himself  was  the  boon 

companion    of  "old    P ,"   so  that 

Lady  Ilchester  does  not  lack  for  romance. 

The  last  male  representative  of  the  Defoe 
line  has  died  a  pauper  at  Bishop  Storf  ord, 
in  the  person  of  James  William  Defoe.  A 
few  years  ago  his  son,  who  bore  the 
historic  name  of  Daniel,  was  placed  in 
the  Blnecoat  School,  and  the  papers  wrote 
the  lad  up.  Then,  with  the  true  spirit  of 
Bobinson  Crusoe  upon  him,  he  went  to 
sea  and  died  at  San  Francisco.  His  father, 
who  was  eighty-two,  never  got  over  the 
blow  and  gradually  succumbed  to  paraly- 
sis. He  was  the  great-great-grandson  of 
the  great  story-teller,  and  leaves  a  sister. 
The  whole  family  had  sunk  into  penury. 

A  Dickens  Museum  is  the  latest  pro- 
posal. We  have  a  Gowper  Museum  at 
Olney;  there  is  an  excellent  one  to  the 
Brontes,  the  Mecca  of  Yorkshiremen,  and 
now  that  the  London  which  Dickens  pic- 
tured is  passing  away  at  such  an  astound- 
ing pace,  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  start  a 
museum  connected  with  Boz.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  buy  Gadshill  Place,  the 
old-fashioned  red  brick  house  near 
Eochester,  where  Dickens  spent  his  last 
years,  but  Gadshill  is  out  of  the  way, 
especially  with  our  appalling  railway  sys- 
tem, which  makes  a  journey  into  the 
suburbs  a  perfect  nightmare.  A  much 
better  place  would  be  the  house  in 
Doughty  Street,  near  Mechlenburg  Square, 
where  he  wrote  a  part  of  "  Pickwick  '*  and 
nearly  all  of  '*  Oliver  Twist.'*  Dickens 
would  not  know  Bloomsbury  to-day,  for 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  great  landowner 
of  this  district,  is  changing  the  face  of 
the  land  by  the  erection  of  mighty  man- 
sions and  yast  hotels.    And  the  boarding 


houses,  where  our  American  visitors  have 
been  wont  to  stay,  are  getting  shabbier  as 
hotels,  more  or  less  on  your  system,  are 
rising  up  in  London. 

The  improvement  in  typography  of 
every  kind  seems  to  have  got  a  new  lease 
of  life  with  the  opening  of  the  century. 
It  is  this  interest  that  has  undoubtedly 
kept  up  the  price  of  Morris's  editions. 
His  Chaucer  rose  from  £66  to  £72  within 
a  few  weeks  last  year,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Slater  estimates  that  it  will  be  selling  for 
£100  within  the  next  five  years.  To  my 
mind,  however,  it  is  completely  a  show 
book.  A  new  artistic  printing  venture, 
based  on  Jensen's  beautiful  types,  has 
been  started  in  Morrises  beloved  Hammer- 
smith by  Mr.  Emery  Walker  and  Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson.  Mr.  Walker  has  al- 
ready made  his  mark  in  photogravure, 
while  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  is  the  well- 
known  bookbinder  of  Hampstead.  Some 
excellent  work  is  being  done  by  the  Vale 
Press,  under  Mr.  Bicketts.  John  Adding- 
ton  Symonds'  "  Benvenuto  Cellini "  is  one 
of  the  most  recent  issues,  while  the  thirty- 
six-volume  Shakespeare  is  slowly  making 
its  appearance. 

The  latest  magazine,  Oeltia,  which  is 
intended  'Ho  foster  sympathy  between 
the  Celtic  nations,"  shows  the  increasing 
interest  in  everything  Celtic.  It  is,  I  am 
told,  becoming  quite  the  fashion  in  Ire- 
land to  learn  the  old  Irish  language. 
Some  enthusiasts,  including  the  Duke  of 
AthoU's  daughter,  have  made  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  encourage  Gaelic  in 
Scotland,  but  as  the  Celt  in  Scotland  has 
not  the  same  desire  to  score  off  the  Eng- 
lish, such  as  naturally  animates  the  Irish, 
the  movement  seems  destined  to  failure. 
Meantime  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats's  and  Mr. 
George  Moore's  new  play,  "  Grania,"  is  to 
have  a  larger  publication  than  wa«  origi- 
nally intended,  for  it  is  to  be  produced 
publicly  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 

J,  M.  Bulloch. 


NOTES   OF  RARE  BOOKS 


IT  is  definitely  announced  that  the  library  of 
the  late  F.  W.  French,  of  Boston,  is  to  be 
sold  at  the  auction  rooms  of  C.  F.  Libbie  &  Co., 
Boston,  in  April.  This  is  one  of  the  choicest  col- 
lections for  a  small  library  in  this  country.  Mr. 
French  was  a  genuine  book  lover  as  well  as  a  dis- 
criminating collector,  and  was  a  buyer  of  nuggets 
no  matter  in  what  field  they  belonged.  Among 
other  items  to  be  sold  are  complete  sets  of  the 
publications  of  the  Grolier,  Club  of  Odd  Volumes, 
Gazton,  Duodecimos,  Rowfant  and  Dunlap  Socie- 
ties. He  had,  besides,  many  choice  binders,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Cobden-Sanderson,  The 
Doves  Bindery,  Bedford,  Ouzin,  Miss  Prideaux, 
Lortio,  David,  Matthews,  Bedford,  Riviere, 
Buban,  Zaehnsdorf,  and  others. 

The  library  is  also  rich  in  the  production  of  the 
eighteenth-century  vignettists  and  contains  many 
volumes  of  early  English  literature  and  dramatists. 
Mr.  French  early  appreciated  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  Eelmscott  Press  publications  and 
owned  a  complete  set,  including  some  on  vellum. 

It  is  but  natural  that  he  should  have  ApencTumt 
for  first  editions,  as  the  library  contains  many  of 
the  rarities  from  the  works  of  Arnold,  Browning, 
Dickens,  Hazlitt,  Keats,  Lamb,  Morris,  Rossetti, 
Shelley,  Tennyson,  Thackeray,  among  the  English 
writers,  and  Bryant,  Field,  Hawthorne,  Holmes, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Poe,  Whittier,  and  others 
among  the  Americans. 

Several  of  these  writers  are  represented  by  au- 
tograph copies,  while  among  both  the  Grolier 
Club  and  Kelmscott  Press  publications  are  some 
vellum  copies  which  are  of  extraordinary  rarity. 

Two  auction  sales  of  more  than  usual  import- 
ance occurred  in  New  York  in  January,  one  that 
of  the  American  collection  formed  by  Mr.  William 
Harris  Arnold,  which  occurred  on  the  afternoon 
of  January  30th  and  31st,  at  Messrs.  Bangs  &  Co., 
and  the  other,  Part  II,  of  the  library  of  the  late 
T.  J.  McEee,  which  occurred  on  January  28th  and 
29th  at  the  auction  rooms  of  John  Anderson,  Jr. 
Mr.  McKee's  book's  appealed  to  a  more  limited 
audience  than  Mr.  Arnold's,  but  the  prices  fetched 
were  most  encouraging  both  to  the  estate  as  well 
as  to  the  auctioneers.  This  section  of  the  library 
was  largely  composed  of  dramatic  books,  or  what 
might  be  called  the  literature  of  the  drama,  as 
well  as  lives  of  the  famous,  as  well  as  infamous, 
players  and  dramatists,  books  about  the  stage, 
both  historical  and  gossipy,  besides   numerous, 


choice  bits  of  ana.  We  append  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable  prices  realized:  Kendrick's  *' British 
Stage,"  London,  1817-1822,  5  vols.,  $200;  "The 
Dramatic  Scorpion,"  London,  1818,  |130;  <<Oon8t- 
Thoonede  TuweU,"  ZwoUe,  1607,  $90  (a  Dutch 
morality  play);  Gosson*s  "Playes  Confuted," 
London,  1582,  $110;  Green's  ''Refutation  of  the 
Apology  for  Actors,"  London,  1615,  $120;  Hey- 
wood's  ''Apology  for  Actors,"  London,  1612, 
$60;  "A  Shorte  Treatise  Against  Stage  Players," 
London,  1625,  $100  (only  three  copies  known); 
Spiller's  "Jests,"  London,  1730,  $53;  Payne's 
"Thespian  Mirrour,"  New  York,  1805-1806,  $110; 
"  Margaret  Wofflnglon's  Memoirs,"  London,  1760, 
$81;  "A  Supplement  to  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Woffifigton,"  London,  1760,  $81.  The  total  for 
the  2186  lots  reached  the  handsome  sum  of  $7,026. 

In  1897  Mr.  Arnold  issued  a  privately  printed 
book  full  of  anecdote  and  advice,  relating  his  ex- 
periences as  a  collector,  up  to  that  time,  entitled 
"  The  First  Report  of  a  Book  Collector."  His  sec- 
ond report  was  heard  at  Messrs.  Bangs  &  Co., 
when  some  709  Jots  fetched  the  handsome  sum  of 
$7,370,  or  about  twice  what  he  probably  paid  for 
his  books. 

Several  surprises  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
in  our  space  we  can  only  allude  to  a  few  of  them. 
Hawthorne's  "  Fanshawe,"  Boston,  1828,  fetching 
the  record  sum  of  $410,  more  than  twice  the  sum  it 
has  ever  brought  before.  The  MS.  of  Emerson's 
"Threnody,"  1842,  written  on  fourteen  quarto 
pages,  fetched  the  handsome  sum  of  $300.  This 
identical  MS.  sold  in  Boston  last  spring  for  $24, 
and  once  more  illustrates  the  fact  that  New  York 
is  the  place  to  sell  books  at  auction.  Thoreau's 
"A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers," 
Boston,  1849,  realized  $52.50,  a  record  price. 
This  book  is  destined  to  become  rarer  and  rarer 
because  of  the  increased  interest  in  Thoreau  and 
from  the  fact  that  so  few  copies  were  ever  sold. 

"Peter  Parley's  Universal  History,"  2  vols., 
Boston,  1837,  fetched  $100;  Lowell's  "II  Pesce- 
ballo,"  Cambridge,  1862,  $140;  "  Commemoration 
Ode,"  Cambridge,  1865  (presentation  copy),  $220; 
Hawthorne's  "Celestial  Railroad,"  Boston,  1843, 
$124.  Appended  is  a  table  giving  the  prices  of  the 
various  books  in  the  Arnold  sale  which  were  also 
in  the  Foote,  Bierstadt  and  McKee  sales.  It  shows 
not  only  the  appreciation  in  values  in  most  cases, 
but  the  increased  interest  and  demand  in  the  open 
market  for  the  original  editions  of  our  own  best 
knoKrn  nineteenth-century  authors.  If  Mr.  Arnold 
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had  added  Poe  and  I  nring  to  his  collection  we 
shoold  then  have  been  able  to  record  what  the  ool- 
lectors  of  the  twentieth  century  think  of  the  ten 
great  American  authors  of  the  nineteenth.    Mr. 


Arnold's  care  for  the  condition  of  his  treasures  was 
fully  vindicated  in  the  record  prices  realized  and 
the  handsome  catalogue  undoubtedly  helped  the 
sale. 
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THE  DECADENCE  OF  REALISM 

WE  have  already  divorced  popular 
fiction  from  literature;  it  now  be- 
comes urgent  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween fiction  and  latter-day  realism. 

Realism  in  fiction  is^  of  course,  the  pre- 
sentment of  the  average  doings  of  average 
people  in  average  life;  the  depiction, 
without  fear  or  favor,  of  things  as  they 
are.  It  is  a  sound  theory  of  art,  but  in 
the  practice  of  it  perfection  is  unattain- 
able, because  the  personal  equation  can 
never  be  eliminated  from  the  artistic  work 
of  human  hands  without  destroying  its 
interest  and  value.  It  is  not  things  as 
they  are,  colorlessly  presented,  that  inter- 
est us,  but  things  as  they  appear  to  re- 
markable minds — to  Tolstoy,  and  Thomas 
Hardy,  and  Mr.  Howells,  who  learn  from 
life,  and  teach  us  what  they  have  learned, 
purposely,  or  unconsciously — it  does  not 
matter  so  far  as  results  are  concerned. 
Mr.  Howells  believes  that  he  presents 
things  as  they  are,  while  unconsciously 
giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  speculations 
upon  the  meaning  of  their  being;  Tolstoy 
is  realist  and  preacher  both;  Hardy,  in 
"  Tess  **  and  "  Jude,'*  is  philosopher  and 
protestant  as  well  as  realist.  To  be  artis- 
tic, to  be  successful,  and  of  help  to  us,  to 
be  literature,  in  short,  realism  must  not 
be  a  report,  but  an  interpretation;  and 
the  greater  the  mind  that  interprets,  the 
greater  the  realism. 

The  teaching  of  the  masters,  however, 
is  almost  invariably  perverted  by  the  dis- 
ciples. A  theory  in  art  carried  to  its  ap- 
parently logical  conclusion  generally  does 
not  produce  art  at  all.     Mr.  Howells,  in 
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preaching  realism,  has  overlooked  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  value  of  his  own 
work — the  mind  through  which  the  aver- 
age life  of  average  people  passes  when  he 
chronicles  it.  "  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lap- 
ham,''  "Indian  Summer,"  "The  Land- 
lord at  Lion's  Head,"  are  interpreta- 
tions of  life,  not  mere  reports,  drawing 
lessons  of  sound,  optimistic  philosophy 
from  the  seemingly  commonplace.  In 
them  we  see  life  from  above,  and  there- 
fore see  through  it  to  the  fundamentals 
below  the  surface. 

This  the  disciples  do  not  attempt  to  do; 
in  fact,  in  their  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
the  theory,  they  have  extended  their  pro- 
cess to  include  a  new  rule,  which  leads  to 
failure.  The  theory  of  latter-day  realism, 
as  seen  in  the  products  of  latter-day 
realists,  demands  the  presentment  of  the 
average  doings  of  average  people  in  aver- 
age life  by  average  minds  ;  the  chronicler 
must  not  stand  aloof  from  the  human 
show  he  depicts,  neither  above  it,  looking 
through  to  the  depths,  nor  below  it,  look- 
ing upward  to  the  heights;  it  must  have 
no  secondary,  no  collective  meaning  for 
him.  He  must  be  in  the  very  midst  of  it, 
seeing  the  face  of  one,  the  profile  of  an- 
other, the  back  of  a  third;  he  must  see 
the  whole,  piecemeal  as  he  threads  his 
short  and  narrow  path  through  it — each 
individual,  each  event  by  itself,  without 
cognizance  of  what  moves  the  mass,  of 
what  happens  beyond  the  immediate  reach 
of  his  level  vision;  he  must  not  synthe- 
tize;  he  must  merely  gather  details  with- 
out end,  and  call  the  undigested  mass  re- 
alism. The  theory  is  held  responsible  for 
the  unpalatable  result,  whereas  in  reality 
the  limitations  of  the  mind  of  the  realist 
are  at  fault.  Work  of  this  kind  is  labeled 
"  uncompromising,"  sometimes  "  Russian  " 
realism.    It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  bits 
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of  description  of  the  surface  of  things^ 
seen  by  a  myopic  mind. 

True  realism  progresses  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  universal  life;  it  sees  hu- 
manity as  a  whole,  life  as  an  unending, 
ever  expanding  sequence,  not  as  a  mosaic 
of  entities  laid  side  by  side  by  accident, 
hardly  interrelated  at  all.  Latter-day 
realism,  seeing  only  the  trees,  fails  to  con- 
ceive of  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  forest. 
It  is  a  perversion  of  Mr.  Howells's  teach- 
ing, caused  undoubtedly  by  his  own  firm 
belief  that  he  sees  things  as  they  are,  and 
cef^orts  them  unflinchingly;  whereas  it  is 
l/Hus  point  of  view  and  his  interpretation 
that  give  his  books  their  valuer  The 
great  realist  of  the  future,  if  we  are  to 
have  one,  will  be  such  not  on  account  of 
his  technical  skill  and  his  lack  of  personal 
equation,  but  because  of  the  depth  of  his 
interpretative  mind;  he  will  be  a  seer. 
The  intuition  and  allusiveness  of  Mrs. 
Wharton's  mind,  going  so  deeply  and 
surely  below  the  surface  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  things,  make  her  the  great  artist 
she  is,  far  more  than  her  flawless  tech- 
nique. She  promises  to  be  the  greatest  of 
our  true  realists;  yet  she  will  never  be 
classified  as  ''  unflinching,''  or  ^'  Russian." 
She  will  certainly  never  be  claimed  by  the 
latter-day  realism. 

Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser,  the  author  of 
Sister  Carrie,  is  a  latter-day  realist  with  a 
vengeance.    He  sees  neither  from  above 

>T  below;  he  stands  on  a  level  with  aver- 
age life,  and  his  stature  is  not  a  great 
one. 

His  heroine  is  a  country  giri  come  to 
Chicago  to  work  in  a  shop,  a  girl' with- 
out the  mental  and  moral  attributes  of 
womanhood,  so  far  as  Mr.  Dreiser  can  see, 
a  soulless,  unemotional  being,  who  me- 
chanically, without  thought  or  scruple,  ex- 
changes toil  and  honest  poverty  for  a  tan 
jacket  with  pearl  buttons,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
a  picture  hat,  and  a  modest  apartment, 
at    the   invitation    of    a    drummer    and 
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vulgarian,  well  described  as  a  ''nobby 
dresser  "  and  a  "  hustler."  From  him  she 
transfers  herself  in  the  same  unemotional 
manner  to  the  manager  of  a  ''  swell "  cafe, 
who  robs  his  employers  in  a  comatose,  un- 
premeditated kind  of  a  way,  and  elopes 
with  her,  committing  bigamy  in  Canada, 
because,  after  the  manner  of  her  kind,  she 
wants  to  be  married.  They  settle  in  New 
York,  where  he  buys  a  half-interest  in  a 
saloon — not  a  Cafe — ^and  where  she  has  a 
faint  perception  of  better  things,  mostly 
material.  Her  second  choice  ''  loses  his 
grip"  on  affairs,  his  money  disappears, 
and,  after  supporting  him  for  a  while,  she 
concludes  thai  she  will  do  better  to  leave 
him,  and  to  keep  her  earnings  as  a  chorus 
girl  for  herself.  She  becomes  a  Casino 
favorite,  and  returns  from  London  loaded 
with  diamonds  and  all  they  imply.  The 
man  sinks  lower  and  lower,  until  he  joins 
the  bread  brigade  at  Fleischmann's  side- 
door,  and  the  cot  brigade  in  Madison 
Square. 

Mr.  Dreiser's  realism  is  simply  material- 
ism, i.  e.y  he  is  the  chronicler  of  material- 
ism in  its  basest  forms.  Want  and 
well-being  are  both  making  materialists 
of  us  in  this  present-day  world  of  ours, 
bat  the  leaven  of  the  higher  life  remains, 
nowhere  stronger  than  with  us.  But  of 
all  this  Mr.  Dreiser  betrays  no  cognizance. 
Life  seems  to  have  no  deeper  and  no  higher 
meaning  for  him  than  the  semi-accidental 
progress  of  Sister  Carrie  towards  the  re- 
wards of  her  great  beauty,  the  rise  of  the 
drummer  to  partnership,  dinners  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  and  stage-door  intima- 
cies; and  the  descent  of  the  saloon  keeper 
to  Bowery  lodging-houses,  soup-kitchens, 
and  suicide.  All  this  happens  automati- 
cally, by  physical  processes  only  ;  if  these 
bodies  have  souls  and  minds,  the  author 
knows  and  tells  nothing  of  them.  Such 
is  realism  according  to  Mr.  Theodore 
Dreiser. 

A.  Schade  van  Westrum. 
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LET  us  take  the  Egyptians  and  As- 
syrians for  granted/'  writes  Mr. 
William  Poster  Apthorp  in  his  new  vol- 
ume, The  Opera  Past  and  Present.  This 
sentence  occurs  in  the  first  chapter  of 
an  interesting  book,  called,  appositely 
enough,  "Beginnings."  But  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Assyrians  are  the  only  peoples 
that  are  taken  for  granted  by  the  author; 
the  survey  of  the  whole  field  since  the 
Florentine  group,  Bardi,  Corsi,  Rinuc- 
cini.  Peri  and  Caccini  —  that  wonder- 
working Oamerata — until  our  own  times, 
the  times  of  Puccini,  is  singularly  com- 
plete. Within  the  compass  of  several  , 
hundred  and  odd  pages,  Mr.  Apthorp  has 
his  say  in  his  usual  omniscient,  perspica- 
cious and  witty  style.  He  has  not  com- 
piled a  hand-book  full  of  historical  saws 
and  wise  instances,  but  has  written  for 
professional  and  layman  alike  the  very 
best  that  is  in  him.  A  man  whose  culture 
is  so  rich  and  ripe  as  this  writer's,  was 
sure  to  see  his  subject  from  a  distinctly 
individual  angle,  while  never  leaving  the 
main  currents  of  sane  criticism.  It  was 
with  delight — I  really  rubbed  my  eyes  in 
astonishment — to  see  in  type  justice,  calm, 
severe,  accorded  the  late  Herr  Meyerbeer, 
the  late  Monsieur  Gounod  and  the  late 
Herr  Wagner.  Although  Verdi  had  not 
died  when  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  his  preface, 
Verdi  is,  nevertheless,  weighed  in  the 
scales,  and  found  both  good  and  wanting. 
All  music  critics  have  their  pet  weak- 
nesses, and  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Apthorp  in 
the  secrecy  of  his  study,  whistles  "Vi 
Ravviso "  from  "  La  Sonnambula,"  or 
else  hums  the  prayer  from  "  Rienzi.''  But 
no  melomania  may  be  found  in  his  new 
book.    He  deals  out,  with  admirable  rec- 
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titude,  judgments  upon  the  sheep  and  goats 
of  art,  and  never,  for  a  moment,  are  you 
in  doubt  as  to  the  respective  artistic  breed 
of  the  animals.  Touching  on  his  rather 
slurring  estimate  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
I  can  only  believe  that  it  originated  from 
a  too  careful  pinning  of  faith  to  Remain 
RoUand's  conclusions  in  "  Les  Origines 
du  Th6dtre.'^  RoUand  is  something  of  an 
image-breaker  himself,  and  while  it  is 
true  that  Scarlatti  must  have  learned 
much  from  Provenzale— let  the  Carissimi 
story  go — ^yet  the  man  who  first  used  in  a 
scientific  manner  the  recitativo  stromen'^ 
tato,  who  developed  the  aria  da  capo — ^per- 
nicious as  it  is — and  who  was  practically 
the  head  of  the  so-called  Neapolitan 
school,  can  hardly  be  put  on  the  shelf. 
However,  this  is  a  matter  which  I  leave  to 
the  conscience  of  Mr.  Apthorp  and  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Henderson. 

Taking  up  the  tangled  threads  of  the 
early  attempts  in  Italy,  and  uniting  them 
in  the  firm  strands  of  the  Gluck  operatic 
fabric,  the  writer  gives  a  luminous  ac- 
count of  the  famous  Gluck-Piccinni  duel 
and  its  stirring  times.  By  an  easy  modu- 
lation we  reach  Mozart,  and  here  Mr. 
Apthorp's  affirmations  are  unmistakable. 
"  Don  Giovanni "  is  proclaimed  a  univer- 
sal work  that  has  yet  to  be  outrivalled. 
Not  even  Wagner  has  excelled  Mozart  in 
character  drawing.  To  all  of  which  I 
utter  a  hearty  "  Amen.^' 

Handel's  Italian  operas  are  treated  of, 
though  not  extensively;  and  then  comes 
the  operatic  rout  of  Rossini — forever  to 
be  remembered  as  the  composer  of  *'  The 
Barber  of  Seville,*' — Donizetti,  Bellini 
and  Verdi.  Follows  the  French  school, 
culminating  in  the  pasticcios  of  Meyer- 
beer. In  his  criticisms  of  the  Jewish 
musician,  Mr.  Apthorp  awards  praise 
to  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  a  work  far  superior 
to  the  too-often  sung  "  Les  Huguenots," 
and  he  says  a  good  word  for  "  L'Afri- 
caine.''    Possibly  I  would  not  note  these 
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things  with  snch  complacency  did  I  not 
agree  with  the  writer  so  absolutely.  A 
long  course  of  Meyerbeer  on  his  native 
heathy  Paris,  has  convinced  me  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  Apthorpian  dicta.  He 
ladles  out  discriminating  words  for 
Gounod,  incidentally  smashing  this  clay- 
footed  idol  of  the  unmusical  masses. 

Best  of  all  is  the  clear,  determined  esti- 
mate of  Wagner.  Not  only  are  the  early 
works  up  to  "  Lohengrin '^  bundled  in  one 
depreciatory  category,  but  even  the  big 
compositions  of  the  later  Wagner  are  sub- 
jected to  scrutiny,  ironical,  gentle — and 
critical.  Apthorp  is  a  worshipper  at  the 
shrine;  who,  indeed,  is  not  ?  Yet  he  sees, 
having  a  fine  command  of  historical  per- 
spective, where  Wagner  8temni$d,  above 
all,  his  musical  opportunism.  Wagner 
was,  in  his  way,  as  great  an  opportunist 
as  Meyerbeer.  His  ideals  happened  to 
be  loftier.  He  never  lost,  however,  an 
opportunity  to  use  other  men's  ideas — 
Gluck's,  Meyerbeer's,  Beethoven's,  Web- 
er's, and  again  Weber's.  In  the  last 
analysis,  as  the  author  writes,  Wagner 
is  but  the  perfect  flowering  of  the  Cam- 
eratifs  artistic  theories. 

The  latter-day  Verdi  is  accorded  his 
full  merits,  and  the  new  men  of  Italy  and 
elsewhere  are  not  forgotten.  A  special 
chapter  is  devoted  to  "  The  Development 
of  the  Art  of  the  Opera  Singer; "  as  an 
appendix  there  are  translations  of  Peri's 
Preface  to  "Euridice;"  and  Gluck's  Pre- 
face to  "  Alceste,"  both  celebrated  decla- 
rations of  artistic  faith.  The  volume  also 
contains  eight  portraits.  It  is  with  regret 
that  I  remember  Mr.  Apthorp's  intention, 
privately  expressed,  to  publish  no  more  on 
the  subject  of  music.  This  book  should 
convince  him  of  his  error;  for  with  its 
winning  prose,  its  erudition,  so  lightly 
carried,  and  its  courageous  enunciation 
of  personal  beliefs,  it  could  have  been 
written  by  no  other  but  William  Foster 
Apthorp.    As  a  purely  personal  notion. 


let  me  suggest  that  almost  any  of  the  men 
who  are  treated  with  such  panoramic 
swiftness  and  scholarly  certitude,  might 
serve  Mr.  Apthorp  for  a  detailed  mono- 
graph. Why  does  he  not  give  us  Verdi 
as  he  only  could  picture  him  ? 

To  the  present  series  of  ''The  Music 
Lovers'  Library"  Mr.  Arthur  Mees  has 
contributed  a  valuable  and  readable  book 
on  Choirs  and  Choral  Music.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject whose  literature  is  scanty,  especially 
in  the  vernacular.  Mr.  Krehbiel's  bro- 
chure on  certain  aspects  of  the  question  is 
the  only  one  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Mr.  Mees  is  a  skilled  musician,  a  conduc- 
tor who  was  trained  by  Theodore  Thomas, 
and  for  years  his  assistant  here  and  in  the 
West.  At  present  he  is  the  director  of 
the  New  York  Mendelssohn  Glee  Olub. 
An  enthusiast  in  a  recondite  art,  no  man 
is  better  qualified  to  write  of  choral  music. 
At  one  time  the  annotator  of  our  Philhar- 
monic Society  programmes,  Mr.  Mees 
commands  a  clear,  smooth,  impersonal 
prose  style,  the  ideal  style  for  the  com- 
munication of  facts.  To  have  compressed 
within  a  few  hundred  pages  the  learning 
he  has — in  this  case  the  Egyptians  and 
Syrians  cannot  be  taken  for  granted — 
evokes  a  vision  of  studious  years,  highly 
specialized  knowledge  and  a  will  of  iron. 
Mr.  Mees  begins  with  the  Hebrews  and 
Greeks  and  narrates  interestingly  of  the 
various  rituals  and  liturgies,  from  which 
sprung  the  most  elaborate  forms  of 
oratorio. 

The  early  Christian  Church  and  its 
hymnal  is  set  before  us  with  great  per- 
spicuity. And  when  the  Mediaeval  Church 
is  reached  the  exposition  of  the  modes,  of 
the  origins  of  polyphony,  of  part  singing, 
even  of  the  very  staff  notation,  is  testi- 
mony to  Mr.  Mees'  power  of  popularizing 
what  would  ordinarily  be  a  dull  theme. 
He  does  full  justice  to  the  genius  of 
Palestrina,  of  Luther,  of  Bach.  Indeed, 
a  special  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  giant 
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of  German  polyphonic  music.  Handel^ 
too,  is  considered  in  a  separate  chapter, 
and  while  the  historical  side  is  never  for- 
gotten, it  is  upon  the  technique  of  oratorio 
that  the  author  lavishes  loving  care.  The 
modern  group,  down  to  Perosi,  is  duly 
dealt  with,  Mr.  Mees  making,  en  passant, 
shrewd  and  telling  criticism.  He  knows 
Gounod  as  well  as  Heinrich  Schutz,  and 
the  former  he  ranges  justly.  As  an  ex- 
'  perienced  choral  conductor,  Mr.  Mees  de- 
votes a  chapter  on  the  chorus  and  chorus 
conductor  that  should  be  read  by  every- 
one interested  in  the  art.  His  suggestions 
are  the  result  of  wide  knowledge  and 
observation.  There  are  also  two  chapters 
bearing  on  amateur  choral  culture  in 
Germany,  England  and  America,  and 
these  display  fine  historical  range.  Mr. 
Mees  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  work. 
It  was  long  needed,  and  after  reading  it, 
you  feel  that  you  have  learned  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  book  contains  eight  illus- 
trations. 

James  Huneker, 


THE  PHILIPPINES 

THE  Philippine  Islands  and  their  fu- 
ture will  play  an  important  part  in  our 
national  life  until  that  future  is  definitely 
settled;  until  we  either  relinquish  the 
Archipelago  or  score  a  success  in  their 
administration.  Before  either  of  these 
things  happen,  the  American  public 
should  and  will  want  to  be  reasonably 
well-informed  concerning  them.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  written  on 
the  Islands  during  the  last  two  years, 
many  errors  and  vague  ideas  still  prevail 
in  this  country  touching  the  Philippines 

Thb  Inhabitakts  of  thb  Philippinxs.  By  Frederic  H. 
Sawyer.  With  maps,  tables,  and  many  illustratioDB. 
Cbarles  Scribner's  Sons  (Importers),  8vo,  $4.00. 

Thb  Phzlippikbs:  thb  War  and  thb  Pboplk.  A  record 
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and  recent  occurrences  there.  Interest  in 
the  Islands  may  rise  and  fall  according 
to  such  other  happenings  abroad  or  at 
home  as  may  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  people,  but  the  demand  for  Philip- 
pine facts  will  increase  during  the  next 
four  years  in  proportion  as  the  matter 
gains  in  importance. 

In  Mr.  Sawyer's  The  Inhabitants  of  the 
Philippines  and  in  The  Philippines,  the 
War  and  the  People,  by  Mr.  Albert  G. 
Kobinson,  much  is  told  concerning  the 
Islands  themselves,  as  well  as  what  we 
have  done  there  since  1898.  One  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  successful  con- 
trol of  the  islands  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  now  come  in  contact,  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  strange  people,  whom  we  do 
not  in  the  least  understand.  "  What  can 
you  do  with  a  people,^'  an  army  officer 
asked,  ''who  build  modern,  scientific  in- 
trenchments  that  withstand  the  direct  fire 
of  twelve-inch  shells  and  when  these  same 
positions  are  charged  by  our  soldiers,  jump 
on  top  of  their  trenches  wearing  a  charm 
they  believe  renders  them  invulnerable 
to  bullets,  and  with  bows  and  arrows  as 
defensive  weapons,  essay  to  repulse  Erag- 
Jorgensens  ?  "  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion seems  to  be:  ''  Study  the  dead  man's 
brother,  or  else  exterminate  the  race.'' 
We  are  not  doing  the  latter  and  we  have 
had  comparatively  little  time  to  do  the 
former,  yet  if  we  are  willing,  we  can 
benefit  by  the  observations  and  study  of 
some  few  men  who  have  preceded  us  on 
the  field.  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Sawyer,  an 
Englishman,  with  fourteen  years'  (1878- 
1892)  residence  in  the  Philippines  and  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Tagalog  to 
warrant  his  work,  tells  us  much  con- 
cerning our  new  wards  which  it  would 
probably  take  us  years  to  learn  for  our- 
selves. 

In  the  Philippines  we  must  protect  and 
control  eight  million  people,  divided  into 
over  fifty  tribes,  and  speaking  nearly  a 
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many  different  dialects.  There  is  a  vast 
range  in  the  passions,  hatreds,  needs  and 
desires  of  these  tribesmen,  all  of  which 
must  properly  be  considered  by  us  if  we 
would  administer  government  for  them 
successfully.  The  complexities  of  char- 
acter inherent  in  these  inhabitants  of  the 
Archipelago  will  require  constant  study, 
tolerance,  tact,  iron  firmness,  and  the  deal- 
ing of  unfaltering  justice  by  our  admin- 
istrators. The  Filipinos  are  Orientals 
and  we  who  have  always  had  for  neighbors 
peoples  of  western  civilization,  know  next 
to  nothing  of  the  workings  of  their  minds. 
The  idea  of  making  good  Americans  of 
them,  upon  which  our  military  govern- 
ors seem,  thus  far,  to  have  proceeded, 
is  as  futile  as  ridiculous;  the  Filipino 
people  Americanized  would  beas  un- 
real as  the  trained  elephant  dining  in  a 
circus. 

Mr.  Sawyer  writes  most  interestingly  of 
our  new  possessions,  and  with  that  inti- 
mate knowledge  which  we  still  lack.  His 
book  should  be  read  by  every  student  of 
the  subject. 

We  have  thus  far  approached  the  Fili- 
pino as  if  the  barrier  of  language  was  the 
only  one  existing  between  us;  Mr.  Sawyer 
is  gratified  to  point  out  that  there  is  much 
more  than  this  to  separate  us.  He  as- 
sumes that  we  are  going  to  retain  control 
of  the  Islands,  and  he  advises  the  eventual 
establishment  of  an  American  Philippine 
Protectorate.  He  gives  the  fairest  and 
most  truthful  account  of  what  the  reli- 
gious brotherhoods  have  been  and  are  to 
the  Islands,  that  has  yet  been  published 
in  English,  and  he  treats  of  this  still  burn- 
ing question  with  knowledge  and  justice. 
He  gives  the  friars  a  full  measure  of  praise 
for  the  much  good  they  have  accom- 
plished, but  comes  to  a  conclusion  con- 
cerning them,  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  these  words : 
''Owners  of  vast  estates,  possessors  of 
fabulous    riches,    armed    with    spiritual 


authority,  knowing  the  secrets  of  every 
family,  holding  the*venal  courts  of  justice 
as  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand,  domina- 
ting the  local  government,  standing  above 
the  law  and  purchasing  the  downfall  of 
their  enemies  from  the  corrupt  ministries 
in  Madrid,  these  giant  trusts  jealous  of 
each  other,  yet  standing  firmly  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  the  common  cause,  consti- 
tute a  barrier  to  progress  that  can  have 
no  place  nor  use  under  an  American  pro- 
tectorate. They  are  an  anachronism  in 
the  twentieth  century,  and  they  must  dis- 
appear as  corporations  from  the  Philip- 
pines.'^ 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Sawyer 
is  well  informed  on  his  subject  and  while 
he  is  in  one  or  two  instances  a  little  severe 
in  his  criticisms  of  our  actions  in  the  Is- 
lands during  the  past  two  years,  and  while 
exception  may  be  taken  to  one  or  two 
statements  concerning  happenings  since 
Mr.  Sawyer  left  the  Philippines,  his  slips 
are  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  vast 
quantity  of  facts  he  has  arrayed  in  sequence 
and  under  subject  headings.  He  tells  his 
readers  many  truths  concerning  our  occu- 
pation that  it  is  good  for  all  Americans  to 
know.  Nor  does  he  indulge  in  that  ir- 
ritating habit  of  some  English  com- 
mentators, who,  when  discussing  our  ef- 
forts to  administer  tropical  afFairs,  al- 
ways hold  up  the  doings  of  England  in 
India  as  an  ideal  for  our  attainment.  In 
preparing  this  work  Mr.  Sawyer  has  re- 
ferred to  almost  every  good  book  in  ex- 
istence on  the  subject  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. .  The  studies  of  French  and  Ger- 
man authors  were  not  closed  to  him;  the 
ofQcial  records  of  Madrid  and  Washing- 
ton, the  works  of  Spanish  historians  and 
the  exhaustive  and  painstaking  records  of 
the  Spanish  friars  have  all  contributed 
their  best  parts  to  the  present  volume, 
while  throughout  the  work  is  written 
straightforwardlv  and  well,  and  is  marked 
by  clear  sight  and  conservative  judgment. 
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His  assertion  (and  evidence)  that  our  new 
Islands  are  no  proper  home  to-day  for 
white  men  should  be  read  by  all  who  think 
of  going  out,  and  with  the  conyiction  of 
one  who  knows  the  field  well,  he  believes 
there  is  little  chance  of  finding  sudden 
mineral  wealth  in  the  Archipelago.  Mr. 
Sawyer's  references  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Philippines  and  to  the  attractiveness  of 
life  out  there,  will  find  an  echo  in  the 
memory  of  any  one  who,  even  in  times  of 
war  and  burnings  and  Mauser  bullets,  has 
wandered  through  the  Islands.  But  to- 
day four  long  years  of  slaughter  and 
destruction  have  ravaged  one  of  the  fair- 
est lands  on  earth  and  converted  what 
might  be  a  paradise  into  a  pande- 
monium. Famine  seems  to  be  the  only 
calamity  so  far  spared  the  long-suffer- 
ing Filipinos.  All  of  which  seems  wrong, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  whole  matter 
could  be  adjusted  and  ended  at  once 
by  negotiations  honorable  to  both  Ameri- 
cans and  Filipinos,  and  that  we  shall 
eventually  have  to  come  to  such  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Albert  O.  Bobinson's  excellent  let- 
ters to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  on 
the  Philippines  have  been  collected, 
edited,  rewritten  and  published  in  book 
form.  Mr.  Robinson  arrived  in  Manila  in 
1899  and  remained  there  nearly  a  year, 
and  was  an  actual  observer  of  the  devel- 
opments he  describes.  In  this  way  his 
book  aptly  supplements  the  volume  by 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Robinson  having  wit- 
nessed the  advance  of  our  troops  in  the 
winter  of  1899-1900,  as  well  as  having 
traveled  very  generally  to  such  points  as 
were  open  to  Americans  during  his  stay. 
With  these  two  books  in  hand,  he  who 
wants  information  concerning  the  Philip- 
pines may  get  it.  Here  the  censorship  of 
the  military  authorities  no  longer  pre- 
vails and,  incidentally,  Mr.  Robinson  de- 
votes an  interesting  chapter  to  that  phase 
of  our  occupation.     Mr.  Robinson  reviews 


the  '^root  causes''  of  the  present  war, 
and  characterizes  the  presence  in  the 
Islands  of  the  religious  brotherhoods  as 
one  of  these;  his  chapters  on  the  ^imme- 
diate causes  "  of  the  long  drawn  out  re- 
volt of  to-day,  are  remarkably  clear  and 
true.  He  is  a  keen  observer,  his  deduc- 
tions are  fair,  and  have  been  borne  out  by 
subsequent  happenings,  and  his  continued 
experience  as  the  Posfs  correspondent 
during  the  last  three  years  in  each  and 
all  of  the  possessions  which  have  come  to 
us  from  Spain  and  in  South  Africa,  have 
qualified  him  to  write  out  of  a  considera- 
ble fund  of  first-hand  information  con- 
cerning the  Islands  and  the  administra- 
tive features  of  our  Colonial  armies  and 
their  leaders.  Mr.  Robinson  deftly  ex- 
presses the  Philippine  situation  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Filipino  when  he  says: 
'^  Almost  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
him.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have 
to  teach  him.  He  has  to  learn  that  he 
will  be  a  great  deal  happier  if  he  will 
work  himself  half  to  death  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  lot  of  things  that  will  not  do 
him  a  bit  of  good.  He  has  to  learn  that 
life  is  a  fiat  failure  unless  he  has  some- 
thing better  than  his  neighbors,  that  life  is 
useless  unless  spent  in  moiling  and  Coil- 
ing, early  and  late.    Of  course  this  is  fiat 

heresy ." 

The  Filipino  has  never  had  to  work  hard 
in  the  past;  some  Filipinos  did  so,  and 
if  you  doubt  this  watch  the  naked  brown 
men  poling  loaded  cascoes  up  the  Pasig 
River  to-day.  But  in  general,  the  needs  of 
life  came  very  easily  to  him;  he  lived  in  a 
country  where  work,  as  we  understand  it, 
was  not  necessary.  Since  we  took  his  Is- 
lands the  difficulties  of  his  existence  have 
increased  many  fold  and  until  such  time 
as  he  becomes  properly  appreciative  of  the 
blessings  of  labor,  he  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  judge  us  according  to  the  present 
high  price  of  rice. 

Harold  Martin. 
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MORE     ABOUT     THE    AMERICAN 

NEGRO 

THAT  so  considerable  a  number  of  the 
intelligent  American  negroes  of  to- 
day interest  themselves  in  the  welfare  of 
their  people  is  in  itself  a  happy  demon- 
stration of  the  advisability  of  educating 
them.  That  their  representative  men 
agree  almost  withont  exception  as  to  the 
methods  that  should  be  adopted  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  race  and  its  ultimate  regeneration  in- 
dicates a  very  general  understanding 
among  the  educated  negroes  of  their  needs. 
Thus  Professor  W.  H.  Council,  President 
of  the  College  at  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  President  of  Tus- 
kegee,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas,  formerly  a 
legislator  of  South  Carolina,  and  .  the 
author  of  this  latest  volume  on  ''The 
American  Negro,''  all  advise  industrial 
development,  discourage  political  activity, 
and  question  the  advisability  of  profes- 
sional training  for  the  majority  of  the 
freedmen.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that 
these  men  and  many  more  of  the  colored 
people  concur  in  the  belief  that  their  best 
friends  are  the  former  slaveholders,  and 
that  the  Southern  States  present  the  great- 
est opportunities  for  the  race. 

Mr.  Thomas'  exhaustive  volume  is  apt 
to  discourage  one  at  first  because  the 
great  bulk  of  it  is  given  over  to  an  im- 
partial exposition  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  race  but  a  few  generations  removed 
from  savagery,  yet  in  view  of  the  im- 
provement, as  it  is  exemplified  by  the 
negroes  in  many  communities  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  just  cause  for  congratula- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  encouragement 
for  all  who  believe  in  their  possibilities. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Thomas'  arraignment  of  his  race  as  a  self- 
contented,  lazy,  ignorant  and  superstitious 

Tbb  Ambuoam  Nbobo.    By  William  Hannibal  Thomas. 
The  Macmlllan  Ck> ,  8ro,  $2.00. 


people,  who  generally  simply  imitate  the 
white  population  instead  of  applying  to 
the  needs  of  their  lives,  our  manners  and 
methods;  yet  the  apparent  results  of  such 
work  as  is  being  done  among  the  negroes 
to-day  by  race  leaders  like  Booker  T. 
Washington  is  sufficient  to  refute  his 
sweeping  statement  that  the  '^  American 
negro  when  in  leadership  has  not  sug- 
gested, devised,  or  instituted  a  disinter- 
ested movement  for  the  uplifting  of  his 
people."  There  are  other  cases  in  this 
volume  where  the  author's  arguments 
are  not  convincing,  and  in  at  least  one 
instance  there  is  a  conspicuous  failure 
on  Mr.  Thomas'  part  to  justify  the  ad- 
visability of  a  method  which,  as  he  says 
earlier  in  the  volume,  might  have  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States  with  grati- 
fying results  in  the  improvement  of  his 
race  at  the  time  the  slaves  were  emanci- 
pated. From  the  chapter  on  **  Decretal 
Freedom,"  p.  46,  we  quote  :  "  That  which 
European  serfdom  did  for  the  slaves  of 
Europe,  and  industrial  apprenticeship  for 
the  emancipated  negroes  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  might  have  been  successfully 
invoked  in  behalf  of  our  own  released 
bondmen  with  infinite  profit  to  themselves 
and  the  nation."  Now  note  a  statement 
showing  the  results  of  this  treatment  of 
the  negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
On  pages  338-339  he  says, ''  The  negro 
slaves  of  those  islands  were  emancipated 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  .  .  .  But 
to  this  day  they  have  not  shown  evidences 
of  possessing  those  moral  or  mental  quali- 
ties out  of  which  strong  character  and 
solid  worth  are  evolved,"  and  further,  re- 
garding conditions  in  Jamaica  he  says> 
after  speaking  of  the  many  possibilities 
presented  there,  ''Yet  these  abundant  nat- 
ural resources  are  neither  developed  nor 
garnered  by  the  indolent  negroes,  who 
precariously  exist  in  beggarly  apathy  with 
such  constant  reversion  from  civilization 
that  to-day  more  than  half  of  them  are 
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barbarous  savages/^  Surely  this  is  a 
curious  contradiction,  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  the  only  one  presented  in 
Mr.  Thomas'  discussion  of  the  negro 
question,  for  though,  as  we  have  already 
noted,  the  bulk  of  his  advice  indicates 
that  he  believes  industrial  development, 
and  especially  agricultural  training,  to  be 
the  key  to  the  problem,  yet  we  find  him 
writing  of  the  freedman,  "  He  is  now  told 
that  industrial  training  in  schools  will 
transform  the  race  into  trade  artisans, 
and  that  through  industrial  strife  will 
come  the  redemption  of  the  freed  people. 
But  this  mirage  of  golden  expectations  is 
doomed  to  fade  away.'' 

The  punishment  the  author  proposes 
for  the  frequent  attacks  upon  white 
women  by  negroes  will  attract  attention 
because  of  the  continued  spread  of  lynch- 
ing until  it  is  now  resorted  to  for  nearly 
every  crime  in  the  calendar  including 
murder,  arson  and  theft.  We  have  little 
idea  that  his  scheme  ofFers  any  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  in  fact,  unless  a  reign 
of  law  be  inaugurated  and  continue,  it 
seems  that  this  terrible  tendency  must 
inevitably  result  in  the  ruin  of  both  races 
in  the  South.  Death  is  the  proper  pun- 
ishment for  such  crime,  and  had  it  long 
ago  been  made  the  legal  penalty  in  the 
South  for  this  offence  "  lynch  law  "  might 
never  have  been  known. 

Considering  Mr.  Thomas'  repeated  ex- 
pressions of  belief  in  the  need  of  agricul- 
tural training  for  the  negroes  it  appears 
paradoxical  that,  without  any  understand- 
ing of  modern  methods  of  farming  on  their 
part,  he  should  advocate  an  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars  by  the  government 
to  provide  small  farms  and  homes  for  his 
people  in  the  expectatioa  that  they  will 
be  able  to  cultivate  the  land  to  such  ad- 
vantage as,  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  to 
have  repaid  the  government  loan  in  full, 
and  over  $20,000,000  in  excess. 

However,  inasmuch    as    Mr.    Thomas 


points  out  the  numerous  failings  of  his 
people,  and  indicates  the  limitations  of 
their  possibilities,  his  volume  is  valuable 
to  the  social  economist,  and  deserves  a 
careful  reading  by  all  who  are  interested, 
not  only  in  the  welfare  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, but  of  our  country  as  well.  Let  us 
add  that  the  author  of  this  book  denies  to 
the  white  man  a  true  understanding  of 
the  negro,  while — a  final  paradox — his 
observations  and  conclusions  regarding 
the  freedman  coincide  with  those  gener- 
ally expressed  by  Southern  white  men. 
The  explanation  of  his  attitude  toward 
the  negro  probably  lies  in  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  having  been  born  into  freedom 
instead  of  slavery,  being  accustomed  to 
independence  of  thought  and  action,  and 
associated  with  the  whites  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  his  career  as  a  lawyer  and 
a  legislator. 

F.  F.  S. 


RICHARD  YEA-AND-NAY 

CONCERNING  Mr.  Hewlett's  latest 
wprk  numerous  opinions  are  rife, 
but  in  one  respect  at  least  it  has  achieved 
a  triumph.  Richard  Yea-and-Nay  may 
not  awaken  in  all  readers  an  enthusiasm 
akin  to  that  displayed  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Harrison  and  Mr.  Le  Gallienne.  The 
medisdval  phraseology  may  at  times  pre- 
sent difficulties,  and  the  episode  of  the 
^'  Old  Man  of  Musse  "  may  be  denounced 
as  theatrical  claptrap.  Graver  errors  than 
these,  however,  might  well  be  pardoned 
in  a  novelist  who  refrains  from  increasing 
the  long  train  of  artistic  temperaments 
that  grace  the  pages  of  recent  fiction. 

So  soon  as  it  is  clear  that  Richard  is  not 
to  hide  behind  the  friendly  wall  that  shel- 
tered Manisty  and  Tommy,  and  a  dozen 
others,    one    is    disposed,    whatever    his 
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faults^  to  give  him  instant  qaarter.    But 
snch  indulgence  would  be  scorned. 

"I  have  never  justified  myself  to  any 
man/'  said  he  to  his  mortal  foe,  de  Gur- 
dun,  who  had  sought  to  murder  him  in 
his  Austrian  prison^  **  nor  shall  I  now  to 
you.  I  take  the  consequences  of  all  my 
deeds  when  and  as  they  come.'' 

''  He  had  been  seethed  in  wicked  doings 
from  his  boyhood/' admits  his  biographer. 
''  He  had  faced  unnamable  sin  and  not 
blanched,  laughed  when  he  should  have 
wept,  promised  and  broken  his  promise." 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
loved  one  woman  all  his  life,  relinquished 
her  that  he  might  fulfil  his  vow  to  rescue 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  remained  always 
faithful  to  her.  He  made  open  war  upon 
his  father,  but  hushed  the  acclamations 
of  his  friends  at  the  news  of  his  own  ac- 
cession to  the  crown  with  the  cry,  "  God 
have  mercy  upon  me,  I  am  very  wicked." 
The  idol  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  terror  of 
his  enemies,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  per- 
sonality, he  wrought  with  the  motley 
horde  that  had  followed  him  to  Palestine 
the  work  of  a  well-disciplined  army. 

To  his  sacrifice,  his  endurance  and  his 
daring,  however,  fate  vouchsafed  only  the 
reward  of  a  solitary  ride  to  the  crest  of  a 
hill  overlooking  the  holy  city.  Here, 
holding  his  shield  before  his  face,  lest  see- 
ing the  object  of  his  highest  devotion  he 
might  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
his  followers  in  a  mad  attempt  to  seize  it, 
"  What  I  have  done,  I  have  done/'  he 
said,  "deliver  us  from  evil."  Then  he 
"  rode  down  the  hill  into  the  cold  shadow 
of  the  valley." 

Into  the  darkness  of  his  after  years 
came  no  gleam  of  light,  save  with  his  last 
hour  a  fleeting  vision  of  Jehane  the  Fair 
Girdled. 

Truly  a  man  of  violent  contrasts,  yet 
neither  vacillating  nor  inconsistent,  and 
with  marvelous  skill  has  Mr.  Hewlett 
drawn  him. 


"  He  was  at  once  bold  and  sleek,  eager 
and  cold  as  ice — an  odd  combination,  but 
not  more  odd  than  the  blend  of  Norman 
dog  and  Angevin  cat  which  had  made  him 
so.  Furtive  he  was  not,  yet  seeming  to 
crouch  for  a  spring;  not  savage,  yet 
primed  for  savagery;  not  cruel,  yet  quick 
on  the  affront,  and  on  the  watch  for  it. 
He  was  arrogant,  but  his  smile  veiled  the 
fault;  you  saw  it  best  in  a  sleepy  look  he 
had.  His  blemishes  were  many,  his  weak- 
nesses two.  He  trusted  to  his  own  force 
too  much  and  despised  everybody  else  in 
the  world." 

Manisty's  portrait  is  painted  after  the 
manner  of  Van  Dyck.  There  is  much 
velvet  and  lace  and  an  obvious  softening 
of  unattractive  features.  Tommy  has  been 
done  on  a  very  small  canvas,  with  a  very 
fine  brush,  and  with  a  magnifying-glass 
held  in  the  other  hand.  The  glass  must 
also  be  used  by  those  who  inspect  this 
clever  miniature,  or  some  of  the  fine  lines 
will  be  missed.  As  for  this  picture  in 
which  Bichard  of  Anjou  is  the  central 
figure,  it  savors  of  the  Rembrandt  school, 
but  there  is  here  and  tnere  a  trick  of  color 
and  outline  caught  from  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
The  background,  while  historically  sug- 
gestive, is  not  obtrusive,  nor  over-copious 
in  detail.  It  is  rich  but  subdued,  as  if 
the  hand  of  time  in  modifying  the  first 
brilliancy  of  the  colors,  h^d  more  subtly 
blended  them.  The  light,  which  seems  to 
come  from  above,  is  concentrated  upon 
the  figure  of  *'  a  very  tall  young  man,  high- 
colored  and  calm  in  the  face,  straight- 
nosed,  blue-eyed,  spare  of  flesh."  Every 
inch  a  king,  there  is  yet  that  in  his  face 
which  one  dreads,  but  would  not  have 
changed.  This  is  "Richard  Yea-and- 
STay,  whom  all  women  loved  and  very  few 


men. 


>^ 


One  by  one,  other  flgures  emerge  from 
the  shadow,  each  serving  to  throw  into 
stronger  relief  some  quality  of  this  man 
who  stands  scornfully  apart  from  them 
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all.  There  is  King  Henry  "  transformed 
by  his  baming  eyes  into  the  semblance  of 
a  fallen  angel " — ^John,  "  a  timid  copy  of 
his  brother,  a  wiry-necked,  reedy  Richard 
with  a  sniif.  Not  so  tall,  yet  more  spare, 
with  blue  eyes  more  pallid  than  his 
brother's,  and  protruding  where  Richard's 
are  inset/'  Richard,  we  are  told,  had  the 
sufiSciency  of  the  cat,  John,  the  depend- 
ence of  a  dog;  John  had  the  cat's  secre- 
tiveness,  Richard  the  dog's  dash.  In  a  re- 
mote corner  crouches  Alois  of  Prance,  "  a 
shrinking,  thin  girl,  with  the  white  tragic 
face  of  the  fool  in  a  comedy,  set  in  black 
hair." 

What  delightful  humor  has  gone  to  the 
lining-in  of  the  burly  form  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy;  and  how  bold,  yet  withal  dis- 
criminating is  the  sketch  of  the  Queen- 
Mother,  the  "flinty  old  shrew  of  Aqui- 
taine,"  to  whom  "  the  politics  of  Europe 
were  as  an  open  book."  Gilles  de  Gurdun, 
steadfast  in  his  love  and  in  his  hate,  gazes 
sullenly  from  under  his  gloomy  brows  at 
the  man  whom  he  had  not  the  power  to 
kill. 

Children  and  savages  all  these  seem,  no 
doubt,  to  the  serene  and  inscrutable  old 
man  in  white,  who  sits  enthroned  in  the 
midst  of  those  who  do  his  bidding. 

Berengere,  with  her  pallid  face,  black 
hair,  woodenness  of  figure  and  stiffness  of 
demeanor,  is  somewhat  coldly  treated;  but 
for  Jehane,  whom  Bertram  de  Born  the 
troubadour  called  Bel  Vezer,  the  choicest 
pigments  have  been  used.  As  she  sits  at 
the  feet  of  the  king  the  light  catches  her 
loose  hair,  and  frames  with  gold  the  "  thin- 
nish  oval "  of  her  face.  "  Her  mouth  is  of 
an  extraordinary  dark  red  color,  like  the 
darker  sort  of  strawberries,  her  complex- 
ion like  a  pink  rose."  In  a  different  set- 
ting, the  "  Picardy  rose  "  might  have  been 
the  objective  figure,  but  her  oflBce  here  is 
but  to  adore  Richard.  "  She  was  the  crea- 
ture of  his  love,  in  and  out  by  the  work  of 
his  hands.     God  had  given  her  a  magnifi- 


cent body,  but  Richard  had  made  it  glow. 
God  had  made  her  soul  a  fair  room,  but 
his  love  had  filled  it  with  light,  decked  it 
with  flowers,  and  such  artful  furniture." 
Gladly  to  protect  this  royal  giver  did  she 
seek  a  fate  more  bitter  than  death,  and  in 
so  doing  but  helped  to  fulfil  the  prophecy 
of  the  leper,  that  she  should  be  "  wife  of  a 
dead  man  and  wife  of  his  killer."  She 
was,  however,  mercifully  spared  the 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  part  in  the 
death  of  the  "  greatest  king  in  the  world." 
"  The  King  died  in  peace,  my  lord,"  she 
said  to  the  chief  of  the  assassins,  on  her 
return  to  the  "  white  palace  in  the  green 
valley  of  Lebanon,"  "and  I  have  peace 
because  of  that." 

While  Mr.  Hewlett  has  not  unduly  tam- 
pered with  the  original  sources  of  his  nar- 
rative, his  material  has  obviously  been  his 
servant,  not  his  master,  and  he  has  freely 
moulded  it  to  his  uses.  The  greatness  of 
his  achievement  does  not  depend  upon  a 
philosophical  interpretation  of  characters 
and  events,  upon  evidences  of  erudition 
concerning  customs  and  costumes,  or 
upon  a  brilliant  display  of  "  local  color." 
It  lies  rather  in  the  fact  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  art  has  made  these  things  of 
secondary  importance. 

*^  The  whole  seems  to  fall  into  a  shape 
As  if  he  saw  alike  his  work  and  self, 
And  all  that  he  was  born  to  be  and  do, 
A  twilight  piece." 

''He*s  done  what  many  dream  of  all  their 

lives, 
— Dream,  strive  to  do  and  agonize  to  do, 
And  fail  in  doing." 

E.  J.  Hulhert, 


LIGHT  READING 

POLITICS  and  love  warring  with  each 
other,  and  the  romance  of  a  buried 
letter  are  the  themes  of  Opie  Read's  In 

In  the  Alamo.    By  Opie  Read.    Rand,  McNally  ft  Co., 
12mo,  $1.60. 
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the  Alamo.  San  Antonio^  other  parts  of 
Texas^  and  Kentucky  are  the  setting  for 
the  career  of  Lucian  Howardson,  who 
aspired  to  be  United  States  Senator,  but 
cared  more  for  the  love  of  the  frank,  sen- 
timental daughter  of  a  cattle  and  hog 
breeder  than  for  fame.  The  story  is  re- 
freshing in  its  mixture  of  interesting  con- 
versations, bits  of  shrewd  observation  and 
breeziness  of  style,  however  crude  at  times. 
The  men  are  well  drawn,  particularly 
Stephen  Acklin,  the  liveryman,  the  big- 
gest man  in  Kentucky,  and  John  Quailes, 
the  best  newspaper  man  in  the  state,  who 
did  not  recognize  inherited  greatness,  and 
who  made  it  a  point  to  have  friends  that 
people  want  to  meet.  The  book  is  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

The  atmosphere  of  The  Maid  IJe  Mar- 
ried is  not  Bosionian,  although  the  State 
House  is  mentioned.  The  seductions  of 
city  life  are  successfully  shown  to  young 
Josephine  Grey,  however,  and  the  name 
of  the  city  makes  no  difFerence.  The 
chief  point  is  that  she  does  not  marry  the 
wrong  man.  Her  aunt's  reasons  for  re- 
marrying and  the  condition  resulting 
from  her  marriage  are  the  best  parts  of 
the  book. 

Mrs,  Clyde  is  another  story  some  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  in  Boston.  New  York 
and  Rome  are  also  backgrounds  for  the 
triumphs  of  the  little  country  girl  whose 
"selfhood  panted  for  expansion.'^  The 
Boston  depicted  is  the  Boston  of  fifty 
years  ago,  when  Upper  Bowdoin  Street 
was  a  social  centre,  and  the  Revere  House 
and  the  Tremont  were  the  gay  hotels  of 
fashion.  Mrs.  Clyde  and  Mrs.  Devereux 
both  married  men  much  older  than 
themselves,  and  Mrs.  Clyde  was  wealthy, 
she  of  the  selfhood.  Both  of  the  women 
had  daughters  and  their  married  life,  too, 


Thk  Maid  Hb  Mabrisd.    By  Harriet  Prescott  SpoflTord . 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Oo.f  10mo,  75  cents. 

Mrs.  Cltdb.    The  Story  of  a  Social  Career.    By  Julien 
Gordon.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50. 


is  described.  An  English  libertine  who 
had  been  at  school  in  Paris  and  sometimes 
thought  in  French,  Lord  Dearborn,  opened 
the  eyes  of  Gabriella  Dunham  to  the  fact 
that  only  in  a  large  city  can  a  woman  ac- 
quire the  proper  perspective  of  men;  that 
love  which  is  geographical,  dependent 
upon  the  environment  of  one  little  town,  in 
which  the  most  attractive  man  is  attrac- 
tive only  because  he  has  no  real  rivals,  is 
not  true  love.  Gabriella  becomes  Mrs. 
Clyde,  and  the  question  is.  Were  her 
prizes  worth  her  struggle  ? 

We  can  always  depend  upon  Mrs. 
Cruger  for  interest.  We  may  not  ap- 
prove, but  we  are  entertained.  This  book 
is  no  exception.  Although  it  is  somewhat 
carelessly  written,  almost  unrefined  in 
parts,  a  trifle  risqu6,  and  occasionally  ex- 
travagant, yet  the  sentences  have  a  snap, 
and  the  book  is  racy.  The  little  worldly- 
wise  observations  on  life  do  not  always 
bear  the  close  scrutiny  of  logic,  but  they 
are  amusing  and  provocative  of  thought. 

'^Gardening  is  like  everything  else  in 
life;  if  one  is  not  compelled  to  do  it,  it  is 
great  fun.'^  When  a  thing  becomes  duty, 
it  generally  ceases  to  be  pleasure.  To  be 
one  of  two  Mountain  Playmates,  as  Helen 
Albee  was,  has  peculiar  charm,  if  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  holiday,  there  is  a 
well-appointed  home,  with  shaded  lamps, 
cheerful  fires,  and  %  trim  maid.  But  the 
"  return  to  natcn^'^  is  not  unaccompanied 
by  great  inconvenience,  unless  one  has 
the  benefits  of  civilization  close  at  hand. 
Running  water  in  the  house,  although  not 
absolutely  essential,  is  most  desirable. 
The  author  and  her  Adam  started  their 
New  Hampshire  summer  house  with  a 
nucleus  of  brass  andirons,  flanked  by  one  of 
Emerson's  books  and  Ary  Scheffer's  "Dante 
and  Beatrice."  The  story  of  the  gradual 
transformation  of  a  recalcitrant  old  lounge 
and   other  hopeless  pieces  of  furniture 

"  Mountain  Playmates.    By  Helen  R.  Albee.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  12aio,  $1.50. 
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into  seryiceable  aud  beautiful  members  of 
society  is  told  with  sparkling  humor  and 
yiTacity.  Shingling  the  house  and  dis- 
cussions of  philology  and  Celtic  literature 
proceed  harmoniously  side  by  side.  The 
book  has  sentiment  without  being  senti- 
mental. A  clever  turn  always  saves  the 
thought  from  mounting  too  high  above 
earth.  Mrs.  Playmate  has  made  a  very 
delightful  chronicle,  written  in  remark- 
ably forceful  English,  with  a  nice  sense  of 
the  proper  value  of  words.  The  chapter 
called  "  The  Enchanted  Rug"  has  socio- 
logical value. 

The  twelve  stories  in  Frederick  Trevor 
Hiirs  The  Case  and  Exceptions  are  some 
of  the  strongest  written  in  many  a  day. 
In  this  age  of  specialization  a  man  must 
know  what  he  is  talking  about  or  he  does 
not  get  a  hearing.  Mr.  Hill  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about.  Of  course  the  tech- 
nicalities and  phraseology  of  law  are  at 
his  pen's  end,  but  not  every  lawyer  is  able 
to  state  his  case  briefly  and  picturesquely. 
The  stories  swing  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  emotion  from  the  humor  in 
Michael  Clancy's  deposition  to  the  tragedy 
in  ''  The  Distant  Drum."  Sing  Sing,  tlie 
Bowery,  and  the  rotunda  in  the  court- 
house are  vividly  presented,  as  well  as 
hospitals,  where  the  sick  suffer  agonies 
from  the  tactless  wisdom  of  the  embryo 
physician.  The  "laboring"  man  who 
wants  not  work  but  help,  permanent  and 
increasing  help,  and  the  lawyer  who  pros- 
titutes the  court  with  cheerful  zeal, 
although  his  private  life  is  blameless, 
these  and  many  more  familiar  figures  are 
put  before  us  with  a  facility  which  gives 
very  little  chance  for  adverse  criticism. 

In  its  attitude  towards  Mr.  Henry 
James,  the  literary  world  is  divided  dicho- 
tomously,  as  the  logician  would  express 

The  Saobbd  Fount.    By  Henry  James.    Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  12mo,  $1.60. 


it.  No  half  measures  are  possible.  One 
either  likes  him  very  much  or  not  at  alL 
This  is  a  not  uncomfortable  position  for 
an  author  to  occupy.  He  is  certain  be- 
yond doubt  that  there  will  be  no  damning 
with  faint  praise.  Whatever  is  said  be- 
hind his  back  is  either  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant, and  he  can  dismiss  the  unpleas- 
ant entirely. 

The  Sacred  Fount  provides  much  food 
for  thought.  It  is  written  in  Mr.  James's 
most  thoughtful  style,  indeed,  the  carping 
critic  might  say  that  the  style  involves 
too  much  thought.  Three  people  leave 
Paddington  Station  for  a  house-party 
numbering  some  dozen  people.  One  of 
them  is  Mrs.  Brissenden,  who  has  become 
so  good-looking  as  to  cause  her  male  com- 
panions to  wonder.  A  corresponding  dete- 
rioration in  her  husband,  younger  than 
herself,  still  further  complicates  the  ques- 
tion, until  it  becomes  the  pleasure  and  the 
obvious  duty  of  one  of  the  men  (who 
tells  the  story)  to  ferret  out  the  mystery. 
Another  fact  demanding  explanation  is 
why  Gilbert  Long  should  have  changed 
from  a  stupid  to  a  clever  man.  In  this 
case  the  hunt  is  for  the  woman.  The 
action  covers  only  two  days,  but  the 
amount  of  thinking  and  watching  and 
putting  two  and  two  together  (which 
finally  results  in  three  instead  of  four), 
is  enormous.  It  is  impossible  to  skim  this 
book  if  one  would  grasp  all  its  subtleties. 
The  constant  repartee  which  is  character- 
istic of  people  on  their  guard  requires 
close  attention. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Mr.  James's 
increasing  mannerisms  of  style,  no  one 
who  is  interested  in  human  nature  can 
fail  to  care  for  what  he  has  to  say. 

Carolyn  Shipman. 


The  Cask  amd  Excbptioits.  Stories  of  Counsel  and 
Clients.  By  Frederick  Trevor  Hill.  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  12mo,  $1.60. 
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EDITED  BY  ROSSITER  JOHNSON 


(TOJCONTRIBUTORS:— QueW««  miiMt  be  brief,  mtut  relate  to  literatturt  or  authore,  and  must  be  of  aome  general 
interest.  Answers  are  solicited,  and  must  be  prefaced  with  the  numbers  of  the  questions  referred  to.  Queries  and 
answers,  written  on  one  side  only  of  the  paper,  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  THE  BOOK  BUYER,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  169-167  Fifth  Avenue^  New  Yark'i 


533. — I  wish  to  know  the  Talue  of  a  book  en- 
titled "  The  Fan,"  by  Octave  Uzanne,  with  designs 
by  Paul  Avril,  published  by  J.  C.  Nimmo  and 
Bain,  London,  in  1884,  and  printed  by  the  Ballan- 
tyne  Press.  r.  o.  h. 

The  original  price  of  the  English  edition  was 
(10,  but  now  it  is  not  worth  more  than  $5.  The 
original  French  edition  may  be  worth  fifty  francs. 


534. — Who  was  the  author  of  **  Michigan,  My 
Michigan,"  and  where  can  the  poem  be  found? 


j«  s«  w« 


535.— Will  you  kindljr  furnish  me  with  the 
names  of  the  most  prominent  Southern  authors, 
to£[ether  with  the  titles  of  their  most  notable 
writings?  e.  m.  r. 

If  you  mean  living  writers  only,  we  should 
mention  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author  of  ''  Uncle 
Remus,"  Mary  Johnston,  author  of  '*  To  Have  and 
To  Hold,"  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  author  of  "  Red 
Rock,"  and  Frank  L.  Stanton,  author  of  many 
poems. 


53G. — Isn't  something  *' split,"  besides  the  in- 
finitive in  Brander  Matthews's  remarkable  article 
on  '*  Questions  of  Usage  in  Words "  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  Harper* a  Magazine  f  Our  be- 
loved and  always  reverential  Dudley  Warner  said 
one  ignorant  of  the  Bible  went  through  life  handi- 
capp^,  but  he  never  sent  us  to  it  n>r  sraramar. 
will  Mr.   Matthews   accept  the  Enirlish  in    II 


Ohron.,  Chap.  2,  verse  6? 


V. 


537. — In  the  old  case  of  Gray  vs.  Common- 
wealth, reported  in  9  Dana  (Ky.),  300,  the  Court 
used  this  expression  :  **  Wherefore,  though  the 
license  could  not  be  perverted  so  as  to  cover  a 
drinking-room,  such  as  is  commonly  called  a  ^o- 
oery,"  etc.  On  applying  to  the  Century  Diction- 
ary, I  find  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  word 
grocery  **  a  drinking-shop,"  the  usage  being 
characterized  as  ''  Southwestern  U.  S."  and  sup- 
ported by  the  following  quotation  :  **  Everv  other 
house  in  Santa  Fe  was  a  grocery,  continually  dis- 


gO-ging  reeling,  dninken  men."  I  wish  some 
philologist  would  kindly  tell  how  this  word,  orig- 
inally relating  to  wholesale  dealing  (matters  and 
things  in  the  gro8^  or  large),  came  to  be  thus  ap- 
plied, and  how  extensive  such  usage  is.  t. 

When  the  word  was  fir&t  applied  thus,  it  may 
have  been  a  euphemism,  like  **  sample  room." 
Or,  the  establishments  referred  to  may  have  done 
a  double  business.  In  the  interior  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  probably  elsewhere,  before  a  license 
was  required  for  liquor-selling,  it  was  common  for 
a  grocery  to  have  a  bar. 


538. — Can  you  or  any  contributor  give  me  any 
liffht  on  the  derivation  of  the  word  ** culprit"? 
'Hie  etymologies  in  the  Centuiy  and  Standard  dic- 
tionanes  are  rather  vague.  v.  d. 

A  learned  friend  to  whom  we  referred  the  ques- 
tion furnishes  this  explanation  :  At  the  old  com- 
mon law,  when  the  prisoner  pleaded  '*not  guilty," 
the  plea  was  entered  on  the  minutes  as  "non 
cul "  or  **  nient  cul "  (mm  culpahilis).  The  clerk, 
in  behalf  of  the  crown,  then  replied  that  the 
prisoner  was  guilty,  and  this  he  was  ready  to 
prove.  This  was  entered  as  *  *  cul.  prit. "  (ciUpahle, 
or  eutpabxliSf  and  prit,  prcesto  sum,  or  paratus 
verificare),  and  the  viva  voce  pleas  at  the  bar 
came,  in  time,  to  be  expressed  in  the  same  brief 
fashion.  Blackstone  says  (4  Black.  Com.,  840) : 
**  How  our  courts  came  to  express  a  matter  of  this 
importance  in  so  odd  and  obscure  a  manner  can 
hardly  be  pronounced  with  certainty.  It  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  there 
were  at  first  short  notes,  to  help  the  memory  of 
the  clerk,  or  else  it  was  the  short  method  of  tak- 
ing down  upon  the  minutes  the  replication  and 
averment  "cul.  prit."  which  the  ignorance  of 
succeeding  clerks  adopted  for  the  very  words  to 
to  be  by  them  spoken.  This  expression  is  com- 
monly understood  as  if  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns, 
immediately  on  plea  pleaded,  had  fixed  an  oppro- 
brious name  on  the  prisoner  by  asking  him,  *  Cul- 
prit, how  wilt  thou  be  tried?' " 
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ANSWERS 

523. — The  author  of  the  phrase  **  Mast-hemmed 
Manhattan  "  is  Walt  Whitman.  m.  n.  m. 

Answered  also  by  P.  C.  W. 


526. ^The  lines  are  from  Milton's  *'Comu8,' 
12-14. 


528  (a). — The  quotation  is  the  refrain  of  a  poem 
in  George  MacDonald*s  '*Phantastes  "  (p.  202  of  the 
R  outiedge  edition).    The  exact  words  are  : 

"  Alas,  how  easily  things  ico  wronj?  I 

A  sigh  too  much,  or  a  kiss  too  long, 

And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain, 

And  life  is  never  the  same  again.*' 

A.  B. 

{h). — This  quotation  is  from  "Words  for  Part- 
ing/' by  Mary  Clemmer.  I  came  across  it  by 
chance  in  a  collection  of  love  pDems  entitled 
**  Because  I  Iiove  You." 

**  A  sweeter,  sadder  thing. 
My  life  for  having  known  you, 
Forever  with  my  sacred  kin 
My  soul's  soul  I  mu«t  own  you. 
Forever  mine,  my  fnend. 
From  June  to  life's  December, 


Not  mine  to  have  or  hold. 

But  to  pray  for  and  remember/ 

Answered  also  by  E.  G.  H. 


E.  c.  M. 


530. — Many  years  ago  1  read  in  a  literary  review 
an  article  writtten  to  prove  that  Owen  Meredith's 
*'Lucile"  was  a  plagiarism  from  one  of  G^rge 
Sand's  novels.  To  substantiate  this,  there  was 
given,  in  parallel  column  with  portions  of 
**  Lucile,"  what  purported  to  be  a  translation  of 
the  corresponding  portions  of  the  novel.  The  simi- 
larity was  very  striking.  e.  d.  f. 

In  the  preface  to  Owen  Meredith's  Poems 
(American  News  Company's  edition)  the  author 
defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  having 
copied  "Lucile"  from  George  Sand's  novel 
''Lavinia,"  and  says  the  charge  of  having  plagia- 
rized Alfred  de  Musset  might  more  reasonably 
have  been  made. 

In  the  Contributors'  Club  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  April,  1881,  stanzas  are  printed  from 
''Lucile"  and  from  De  Mussel's  "Espoir  en 
Dieu,"  which  are  almost  identical,  and  accusations 
are  also  made  of  Meredith's  literary  thefts  from 
the  German  and  other  literatures.  c.  r.  c. 


announcement: 

The  Elegant  Private  Library  jiiSLj±.Frederick  W.  French, 

OF  BOSTON, 

WILL   BE  SOLD   BY  AUCTION    IN   APRIL 

By   C.    P.    LlBBie   &   CO.,    Auctioneerj,   646    Washlnston   Street,    Boston. 

Comprising  m  Magnifiesnt  Collsction  of  Fine  and  Raro  Books,  many  in  Sumptuous 

Bindings  by  tiio   Finest   Binders  of  the  Worid. 

English  and  American  Pint  Ediiioni,  Standard  and  Large  Paper  Editions,  Extra  lllostiaied  Books,  Privately  Printed  Works,  Dramatic 
Biography  and  Literature,  etc., etc. 

A  very  full  Collection  of  First  Editions  and  First  Issues  of  Books  Illustrated  by  Crulkthank,  also  Illustrated  Books  by  Aiken,  Leech, 
Rowlandson,  Seymour,  Phiz,  and  others. 

Complete  Set  (including  several  Vdlum  Copies  in  fine  bindings)  of  the  Grolier  Club,  also  of  Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  Caxton  Club,  Dun- 
lap  Society,  Duodecimos,  Rowfant  Club,  Setteof  Odd  Volumes  (London),  and  other  printing  clubs,  including  sets  of  the  privately 
printed  books  of  W.  L.  Andrews  and  other  Private  Presses. 

Complete  Set  of  the  Kelm«cott  Press  Publications,  including  several  vellum  Copies  in  magnificent  bindings. 

A  Fine  Collection  of  the  Beit  Editions  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  French  Vignette  Books,  illustrated  by  Moreau,  Eis  en,  Frcudenberg, 
including  correct  editions  of  Lafontaine*s  Tales,  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  The  Heptameron,  Dorat*s  Works,  etc  . 

Mignificent  Bindings  by  C>bden-Sinderion,  Ttae  Daves  Bindery,  Miss  Prideaax,  Saaiblack-Weckesser,  Bedford,  Cuzin,  Ruban, 
Lortic,  Kauftman,  David,  Matthews,  Zaehnsdorf. 

Water  Color  Books  and  Extra  Illustrated  Copies. 

A  Selec:ioa  of  Rsritiei  of  Eliztbethao  Literature  and  the  Early  Dramatists. 

First  EJitioni  of  Arnold.  Browning,  Dickens,  Dobson,  Hazlitt,  Keats,  Limb,  Lang,  Morris,  Rosseiti,  Ruskln,  Shelley,  Tennyson, 
Thackeray,  Bryant,  Ejgene  Field,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Lowell  (Aulograph  Copies),  Poe,  Whittier  and  others. 

IllustMited  Catalogue  In  Prepftratlon,  Mailed  upoo  Receipt  of  One  Dollar.    Money  Refunded  to  Purchaser*. 

ALSO    IN     PREPARATION: 

The  Pine  Autogrraph  Collection  of  Mr.  Frederick  W.  French.     Comprising  many  fine  specimens  of  Literary  and 
Dramatic  Cekbrltlea. 

Also  his  Collection  ot  Modern  Etchings  and  Rare  Old  Mezzotint*,  including  cxampiss  of  Buhot,  Whistler,  Haig  ind  Seymour 
Haden. 

Also  his  Extensive  Collection  of  Early  American  Play  Bills  and  Dramatic  Photographs. 

CATALOGUES  IN  PREPARATION. 
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WILLIAM  HAKRIS  ARNOLD 
SECOND  OOLLECTIONt 

BOOKS  AND  LETTERS, 

camprisint;  more  than  three  hundred  books — 
nearly  all  firsl  edilions  of  EnEiiah  Auihnr^ — ami 
about  sevmty  autograph  idlers,  will  be  siild  bjr  us 
al  auction,  without  n'scrve,  next  April  (days  to  be 
announced  ). 

TJteie  are  sixty  voliimes  or  English  Poetry  piinted 
in  the  Sevenletnth  Cenluiy.  including  "Paradise 
l»st,"  1667.  ill  the  original  sheep  bind  in  t; ;  several 
rare  volumes  of  the  Eigl'teenih  Century  ;  first 
edilions  of  the  Brownings,  including  "  Pduline,"  1S33; 
"The  Battle  of  Marathon,"  1820;  and  proof 
copies,  with  the  Author's  manuscript  changes  and 
corrections,  of  "Dramatis  Personse."  and  "The 
Rine  and  the  Book  ";  first  editions  of  Keals's  Poems 
1817.  presentation  copy  ;  "  Endyinion,"  1818,  orii{- 
Inal  boards,  uncut ;  ■*  Lamia,"  l8io,  original  boards 
uncut;  Shelley's  "Adonais,"  iSll,  in  the  original 
paper  covers,  uncut;  Tennyson's  "The  Falcon," 
1879.  and  "The  Promise  of  May,"  i88z,  both 
privately  printed  for  the  Author's  use  ;  a  set  of  the 
books  prinird  at  the  Kclmscott  Press,  including  the 
unique  Trial  page  of  the  Projected  Kclmscott  folio 
Shakespeare;  and  many  others  loo  various  to  be 
indicated  here. 

The  lelleri— for  the  most  part  by  American 
Authors — include  three  by  the  Brownmi^s,  one  by 
Cooper,  one  by  Keats,  three  by  Shelley,  and  two 
by  Wordiworth.  There  are  also  the  original  manu- 
script,  signed  by  Addison,  of  the  Transfer  of  Copy. 
right  of  a  volume  of  "The  Spectator,"  and— most 
important  of  all — the  complete  holograph  manu- 
script of  Keals's  poem,  "To  Ciiarles  Cowden 
Clarke."     Catalogue  ready  in  March, 

BANGS  &  CO» 
93  Ftftb  Avenue,  New  Yoffc. 


Libraries 


Otir  Bpeclalt.v  ia  supply inf^  books  to  libraries, 
private  or  public.  We  Bend,  for  the  asking, 
our  clasHined  Library  Liat.  8,000  volumes, 
selected  by  library  authorities.  Eetiniatea  on 
book  lists  priced  ia  detail.  Anj-  inquiry  about 
books  promptly  aiuwered. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO., 

Whamii  BMk*.  s*  7  But  <«tb  Street,  New  York. 


POSTER  PORTRAITS 


By  Panrhyn  Stanlaws 
and'EritMt  H«sk*ll 

Tbe»e  unique  poster  jwr- 
traila  In  colon  are  careflilly 


—d  sold  ■epkral«lT  at  tlttf 
c«Dta  each.  poMpald. 

NOW  READY 

Or.  Henry  van  Dykr. 

Hanlnon  W.  Mablr. 

Richard  Hirdlni  Davl>. 

J.  M.  Barrli. 
CHARLES  SCIHKNER'5 
SONS.  N«w  York. 


FTH  AVENUE 
Pleaae  menllon  Thi  Booi  Burm  la  nritlDK  to  advertiien. 


JUST   PUBLISHED 

A   Work  of    Fascinating   Interest 

Our  Fate 

AND    THE 

Zodiac 

By  Margaret  Mayo 


tOKslher  with  many  IntereaUng  oomparlaoi 

ClODS  ot  lamouB  namea  wboae  doatlnlH  w 

Then  H  blank  apace  at  tlie  end  ot  ei 

may  be  collected. 


For  Sale  Everywhere,  or  at  the  Publlsheiv 

BRENTANO'S 

31  Union  Square  -  -   New  York. 
THE  BOOK  BUYER 

APRIL.  1901 

\A/E  are  now  making  ready  for  the 
'  "  press,  [t  will  be  a  specially  at- 
tractive issue  and  will  have  a  wide  circu- 
lation. Every  publisher  and  bookseller 
should  be  represented  in  it. 

ADVERTISING  QUOTATIONS 

Net  llatu  lor  PubtiiKert'  Announccfiwiib 

PREFERRED    POSITIONS      .       JSO.OO  THE  PAGE 

ONE  PAGE $40.00 

HALF  PAGE 

OCARTER   PAGE      

EIGHTH  PAGE           ..... 
ONE   INCH    

Advertisements  for  the  .Spring  An- 
nouncement Number  of  The  Book  Buyer 
should  be  mailed  so  as  to  reach  us  not 
later  than  the  i8th  of  M:irch  to  insure 
insertion. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

NEW  YORK 
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THE  DIAL 


Seems  at  present 
the  most  unbiassed, 
good-humored,  and  sensible  organ  of  American  criticism." 
— Barrett   Wendell's    **  Literary  Historj'  of   America,"   1900. 


To  introduce  THE  DIAL  to  NBW  READERS,  the  publishers  will  send  four 
consecutive  numbers  (two  months)  to  an>  responsible  person  (not  already  a 
subscriber)  who  will  signify  a  desire  for  them  and  enclose  25  cents  in  stamps ;  and 
in  addition  a  copy  will  be  sent  FREE  of  the  historic  "Twentieth  Anniversary 
Number,"  issued  May  x,  1900,  containing  an  authoritative  i^sumi  of  literaxy  activity 
in  America  for  two  decades.     Address       ,^_^    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

TT-TH  T^TAT     f'ne  arts  buildino 

iSemC-monlAItf/  #V.  Tear.  1  iTIi    LJLi\L^    CHICAOO  :  :  :  ILLINOIS 


JAPANESE  PAPER5 

FOR 

EDITIONS    de    LUXE    and   ART    PRINTING 


JAPANESE  PAINTBRUSHES 

(A  Pull  Atiortmeat  Newly  Imported  > 


Wood  Papers,  Grass  Cloths,  Tissues  and  Fancy  Papers 


LIONEL  MOSES,  66-68  Duane  Street,  New  York  City. 


BOOKS. 

The   ARK,   changed  from    a    rienagerie 
Into  a  Book  Shop. 
Write  for  a  Cataloipie  of  its  contents. 

NOAH  FARNHAM  MORRISON 
S93  BROAD  STREET,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Do  You 
Write? 


Instruction  by  mail  in  liter- 
ary composition. 

Courses  suited  to  all  needs. 

Revision,  criticism  and  sale 
of  MSS. 

Send  for  circular  (K). 

EDITORIAL  BUREAU 
120  Liberty  5t.,  N.  Y. 


CHEAPEST     BOOKSTORE 

IN    THE   WORLDU 

TKe  Largest  Collection  of  New  and  Second-Band 

Booke  in  tke  Univeree. 
At  a  Gbbat  RBDuonoM  from  Pubusuers'  Prxobb. 
Send  11B  a  Postal  Card,  DaminK  any  Book  you  may  de- 
sire, and  we  shall  quote  prices  by  return  nuuL 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
Mammoth  Catalooub  Frkb. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  CHAMBERS  STREET, 

8d  door  West  of  City  HaU  Park.  N  EW  YOR  K. 

2  PHBL  MAY  NOS.       3  BEGINNERS  NOS. 
2  MEISSONIER  NOS. 
AUforSOCentB 
Addfcn  THE  ART  STUDENT, 

ta2  W.  23ffd  Street,  N.  Y. 


AUTHORSI 

Do  you  desire  the  honest  and  able  criticism  of  your 
stoiy,  essay,  poem,  biooraphy,  or  its  skilled  reyision  T 
Such  work,  said  George  w.  Curtis,  is  ''  done  as  it  should 
be  by  The  Easy  Chair's  friend  and  fellow  laborer  in  let- 
ters, Dr.  Titus  M.  Coan.'*  Send  fur  circular  B.  or  for- 
ward your  book  or  MS.  to  the 


N.  Y.  BUREAU  OF  REVISION 


70  Pifth  Avenue 


BATREUTH   &  MUNICH 

By   VERNON:  BLACKBURN 
A  traveling  record  of  German  Operatic  Music 

Small  4to,  Antique  Boards,  75c.  net 
M.  F.  MAHSFIKID  A  CO.,  14  W.  2Sd  Kt.,  lew  Tork 
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CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S   SONS' 
SPRING    ANNOUNCEMENT 


«    « 


»*  The  prices y  as  given  in  this  list  of  books  to  appear  later  in  the  season, 
are  tentative  and  are  subject  to  change  at  the  time  of  publication 
without  further  notice, 

TEN    MONTHS   A  CAPTIVE   AMONG 

FILIPINOS 

Being  a  Narrative  of  Adventure  and  Observation  during  Imprisonment  on 
the  Island  of  Luzon. 

By  Albert  Sonnichsen 

A  PECULIARLY  interesting  account  of  an  extraordinary  experience.  The  story  of  the 
*^^  author's  imprisonment  in  the  insurgent  capital,  his  captivity  during  the  retreat  northward, 
his  trials  in  a  native  hospital  and  his  final  escape,  is  told  with  remarkably  genuine  and  convinc- 
ing effect.  Incidentally  there  is  a  flood  of  fresh  and  novel  light  on  the  Filipino  character. 
{With  portrait,  8vo,  $2,00,) 

MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     By  Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller 

A  WORK  of  the  deef)est  interest  in  which  the  famous  Oxford  scholar  describes  his  career 
'^^  up  to  the  time  when  he  became  a  professor  at  the  English  university.  The  period 
covered  in  the  volume  was  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  in  the  author's  life,  the  work 
being  complementary,  in  a  sense,  to  the  two  volumes  of  recollections  which  Professor  Max  Miiller 
published  a  few  years  ago  under  the  title  of  **  Auld  Lang  Syne."  He  dwells  with  especial 
particularity  upon  the  effect  of  environment  upon  his  life — including  in  that  phrase  friends  and 
circumstances.  The  intimate  personal  charm  of  the  book  is  great.  Many  men  of  note  figure  in 
the  pages;  and  the  thought  is  both  stimulating  and  entertaining.     {\Vith portraits,  Svo,  $2,00.) 

UNDER  TOPSTS  AND  TENTS 
By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 

A  VOLUME  in  which  the  author  describes  his  experience  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  with 
-^^  stories  based  upon  historical  incidents  of  heroism  and  danger.  Humorous,  pathetic, 
dramatic,  and  occasionally  even  tragic,  these  experiences  cover  a  wide  range  of  life,  from  the 
skylarking  of  the  cadets  at  Annapolis  to  some  heartrending  scenes  in  the  war  with  Spain,  in  which 
Mr.  Brady  served  as  chaplain  to  the  First  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  The  book  has  a  rare  per- 
sonal attractiveness  and  is  of  no  little  historical  value  as  well.      {Illustrated,  i2mo,  $1.^0.) 

By  the  same  Author:   A  Missionary  in  the  Great  West.     {i2mo,  $1.2^.)     '*It  has  a 
permanent  historical  value." — Tlu  Outlook, 

THE  OLD   NEW  YORK   FRONTIER 

Its  Wars  with  Indians  and  Tories,  Its  Missionary  Schools,  Pioneers  and  Land 

Titles,    1616—1800..    {^Vith  maps  and  14  illustrations,  8vo,  $2.^0  net.) 

By  Francis  W.  Halsey 

'T^HE  Susquehanna  frontier  of  New  York  was  the  centre  of  great  historic  and  romantic  interest 
-*•  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  as  every  reader  of  Cooper  remembers.  It  has  at  last  found 
a  historian  saturated  with  its  annals  and  legends  in  Mr.  Halsey,  the  editor  of  the  Times  Saturday 
Review,  who  has  incorporated  in  his  work  a  quantity  of  unpublished  material.  Brant,  Clinton, 
Johnson,  and  other  figures  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  New  York  live  again  in  his  pages,  and 
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A   NEW  NOVEL   BT  HENRT  JAMES 

THE   SACRED   FOUNT 

{i2mo,  $1.30)  By  Henry  James 

OFHING  that  Mr.  James  has  written  presents  in  more  explicit  and  definite  form 


N' 


the  traits  that  mark  the  latest  development  of  his  mature  talent  than  this  new 
story  of  a  group  of  personages  at  a  week-end  English  country-house  party.  **The 
Sacred  Fount**  is  the  distilled  essence  of  his  art  and  epitomizes  his  panorama  of  life.  It 
is  a  masterpiece  of  an  absolutely  unprecedented  order.  The  reciprocal  relations  of  the 
various  characters  form  the  web  of  the  story  which  will  be  followed  by  the  reader  with 
an  interest  of  suspense  commonly  aroused  only  by  dramatic  incident  and  climax. 


THE    INLANDER.     A  Novel 

{i2mo,  Sr  so)  By  Harrison  Robertson 

A  DRAMATIC  story  of  love  and  jealousy,  the  scene  of  which  is  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  characters  are  strongly  drawn  types,  the  action  is  brisk,  the  situations  are  full 
of  intense  and  emotional  interest.     The  hero  is  a  chivalric  Southerner  whose  high 
sense  of  honor  and  rather  jealous  disposition  supply  the  motive  for  a  plot  of  ingenuity 
and  power.     The  book  is  a  noteworthy  successor  to  the  author's  **  Red  Blood  and 
Blue,"  which  had  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 

Four//i  Edition:  Red  Blood  and  Blue.     By  Harrison  Robertson.    {^i2mo,  $1.36) 


GOD'S   PUPPETS 

(/2wt7,  $1.50)  By  Imogen  Clark 

MISS  CLARK'S  book  takes  its  title  from  a  line  in  **  Pippa  Passes,"— **  God's 
puppets,  best  and  worst,  are  we."  The  book  is  a  vivid  picture  of  life  and  char- 
acter in  New  York  City  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  dramatic 
interest  of  the  plot  centring  in  a  Dutch  minister  and  his  daughter  with  whose  fortunes 
an  English  girl  and  her  cousin,  Captain  Bellenden,  are  intimately  related.  The  atmos- 
phere and  local  color  of  the  place  and  period  are  admirably  reproduced,  and  form  an 
effective  background  for  the  human  drama  which  grows  out  of  the  relations  of  the  group. 

By  the  same  Author  :     Will  Shakespeare's  Little  Lad.        {lliustraud.    $1.56) 


WITHOUT  A  WARRANT 

(/2w^,  $1.50)  By  Hildegard  Brooks 

APIQUANTLY  attractive  novel,  introducing  a  new  writer  of  unusual  gifts  and 
distinction.     A  plot  of  ingenuity  and  mystery,  leading  to  a  denouement  as  uncon- 
ventional as  it  is  true  to  human  nature  and  love,  reveals  the  hand  of  a  born  story- 
teller.    The  time  of  the  action  is  to-day  ;  the  place,  the  South. 


THE    DELECTABLE   MOUNTAINS 

(72;//^,  $150)  By  Arthur  Colton 

MR.    COLTON  succeeds  in   making  really   **  Delectable  Mountains*'   out  of  the 
Connecticut  hills  which  have  suggested  his  title ;   for  his  stories  restore  all  the 
atmosphere  of  an  imaginative  boyhood  in  the  hill-tow^ns,  though  they  show  us 
through  it  some  very  mature  and  world-vexed  romances.     He  has  in  ])erfection  the 
delightful  half-banter  of  Mr.  Grahame's  **  Golden  Age,"  in  which  we  are  captured  by  a 
moving  story  while  apparently  only  sharing  the  detached  point  of  view  of  a  boy. 
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NEtV  FICTION  OF   UNUSUAL   INTEREST 


Edith 
Wharton 


CRUCIAL   INSTANCES 

By  the  author  of  **  The  Greater  Jnc/ination,^'  **  The  Touchstone.*^ 

MRS.  WHARTON'S  new  volume  of  stories  is  marked  by  her  usual  distinction  of 
both  style  and  substance,  and  in  range  and  variety  it  surpasses  **'rhe  Greater 
Inclination/'  the  appearance  of  which  will  be  remembered  as  a  genuine  literary 
event.  Several  of  the  stories  have  never  before  been  published.  The  title  indicates  a 
certain  essential  character  which  unifies  the  volume,  each  story  depicting  a  crisis  of 
extraordinary  intensity  in  the  life  of  one  or  more  of  the  i)ersonages  portrayed.  The 
book  is  one  of  wonderful  vitality.     {J2m0j  Sj.jo.) 

THE  GREATER  INCLINATION.  THE  TOUCHSTONE.  A  Novel. 
Short  Stories.  By  Edith  Wharton.  By  Edith  Wharton,  (,6th  looo,  j2mo, 
loth  looo.     (i2m0y  $1.^0.)  S^-^S) 


Frederick 
Palmer 


THE  WAYS  OF  THE  SERVICE 

Illustrated  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy 


THE  romance  of  military  life  in  the  Philippines  brings  into  a  juxtaposition  at  once 
dramatic  and  picturesque,  the  sharply  contrasted  types  of  our  regular  army  men 
and  our  army  women  on  the  one  side,  and  the  natives  of  the  towns  and  villages  that 
have  been  occupied  by  United  States  troojjs,  together  with  the  insurgents  who  have  occu- 
pied the  firing  line,  on  the  other.  Mr.  Palmer  has  seen  them  all  and  studied  them  all  at 
short  range  and  portrays  them,  the  American  army  woman  in  particular,  with  uncommon 
skill  in  this  volume  of  stories.     {i2mo^  $1-50.^ 


THE   DISCIPLE  Paul 

By  the  author  of '  *  Outre- Mer, '  *  etc.  Bourget 

THE  DISCIPLE  is  M.   Bourget's  most  characteristic  work  and  the  one  in  which 
he  has  best  demonstrated  his  title  to  be  called  the  most  eminent  of  psychological 
novelists  living.     It  is  a  deeply  moving*  powerful  and  dramatic  study  of  the  subtle 
demoralization  involved  in  the  philosophy  of  utter  scepticism,  and  no  sermon  or  treatise 
could  be  as  cogent  as  the  tragedy  that  is  here  unfolded  with  vivid  realism  and  the  force 
of  actuality.     {i2m0y  $1.30.) 

Domestic  Dramas.    By  Paul  Bourget.    {i2mo,  $1.30.) 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A  MAN  E.  W. 

By  the  author  of  ''  The  Amateur  Cracksman. '  *  Homung 

E EQUALLY  noteworthy  for  its  al)sorl)ing  i)lot  and  for  its  high  literary  quality,  Mr. 
L     Hornung's  new  story  of  Australian  station  life  illustrates  the  advance  which  he  has 
made  in  his  art  since  **  Irralie's  Bushranger,"  and  which  culminated  in  **  Peccavi." 
The  story  of  the  Shadow  of  a  Man  which  came  between  the  charming  Belle  of  Toorak 
and  her  lover  and  the  consequences  thereof  make  a  tale  in  which  the  element  of  mystery 
is  dramatically  and  effectively  used.     {i2mo,  $1.23.) 

Peccavi.     By  E.  W.  Hornung.     **  A  striking  and  admirable  story." — The  Spectator. 
(i2mo,  $1.30.) 
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NEfV  BOOKS  OF  SERIOUS  INTEREST 


MAN    BUILDING.     A  Treatise  on  Human  Life  and  its  Forces 

By  Lewis  Ransom  Fiske,  LL.D.,  President  of  Albion  College,  Michigan. 
{i2mo,  $i.2§  net.) 

A  BOOK  for  general  reading  and  profit,  but  with  the  particular  design  of  giving  help  to  the 
young  in  the  cultivation  of  their  physical  and  mental  forces  and  to  teachers  in  the  super- 
vision of  the  pupil's  efforts.     The  author  analyzes  the  functions  of  mind  and  body  and 
points  out  the  best  principles  of  development. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY.  A  New  Edition  with 
Additions.     By   Professor  Arthur   Fairbanks,  of  the  state  University 

of  Iowa.     {8vo,  $i.so  net.) 

A  REISSUE,  carefully  revised  and  in  part  rewritten,  of  Professor  Fairbanks^s  instructive 
monograph.     The  new  edition  places  fresh  emphasis  on  the  practical  aim  of  the  volume, 
namely  to  give  the  student  sound  and  careful  expositions  of  the  bases  and  principles  of 
his  science. 

CONTEMPORARY  SOCIALISM.    By  John  Rae 

Netv  and  enlarged  edition. 

MR.  RAE'S  work  has  long  been  the  standard  authority  on  its  particularly  timely  topic,  and 
this  new  edition  includes  a  chapter  which  records  the  enormous  stride  European  Social- 
ism has  made  during  the  last  decade.     This  survey  of  its  progress  and  of  the  radical 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  its  programme  is  of  remarkable  interest  as  well  as  vital  to  a 
complete  handbook. 

THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  THE  HEBREWS.    By  Rev.  Edward 

Day.    (  The  Semitic  Series.    Edited  by  Prof essor  James  A.  Craig.   12 mo,  $i,2j  net.) 

THIS  volume,  at  once  scholarly  and  popular,  follows  the  "  Babylonians  and  Assyrians"  of 
Professor  Sayce,  in  the  important  Semitic  Series,  and  is  a  study  of  Hebrew  sociology. 
The  life  which  the  people  actually  lived,  their  manners  and  customs,  their  occupations  and 
diversions,  their  literature  and  education,  their  laws  and  institutions  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  these  are  specially  brought  ouL     Original  sources  have  been  carefully  scrutinized  and 
the  methods  of  the  most  advanced  criticism  have  been  employed. 

In  the  same  Series:  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  Life  and  Customs.  By 
Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce.    {i2mo,  $1.23  net.) 

MESSAGES  of  JESUS  ACCORDING  to  the  SYNOPTISTS 

By  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D.,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  {The 
Messages  of  the  Bible  Series.  Edited  by  Professors  Sanders  and  Kent.  i2mo, 
$1.25  net.) 

WE  deem   this  work  of  Professors  Sanders  and  Kent  one  of  the  most  important  among 
those  recently  undertaken  for  the  popularizing  of  Biblical  study."  —  The  Outlook. 

THE   CHURCH     (Ecclesia) 
By  George  Dana  Boardnnian,  D.D.,  LL.D.     {in  Press.) 

DR.  60ARDMAN  has  already  given  to  the  public  his  studies  in  the  Christian  Basileia  in  a 
volume  entitled  '*  The  Kingdom."     He  now  presents  his  studies  in  the  Christian  Ecclesia 
in  a  complemental  volume  entitled  "  The  Church."     He  discusses  the  Church  from  three 
points  of  view — as  a  Primitive  Society,  as  a  Modern  Problem,  and  as  a  Divine  Ideal. 

By  the  same  Author:     The  Kingdom.     An   Exegetical  Study.    {8vo,  $2.00.) 
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BOOKS    FOR     MUSIC    LOVERS 


THE    MUSIC    LOVER'S    LIBRARY 

TfVO  'new  volumes  no  if  ready    Each,  with  portraits,  i2mo,  S^-V  n«t 


THE     OPERA    PAST    AND 
PRESENT.     By  W.  F.  Apthorp 


A   CLEAR 

•^^  and  con- 
nected account 
of  the  estab- 
lishment and 
gradual  evolu- 
tion  of  the 
Opera  as  an 
art,  especially 
as  regards  the 
inter  -  relation 
and  effect  upon 
each  other  of  the  different  schools,  com- 
posers arid  epoch-making  works.  The 
book  has  the  distinction  and  the  authorita- 
tive quality  attaching  to  everything  Mr. 
Apthorp  writes. 


Beginnings 

The  European  Conquest 

Gluck 

Mozart 

The  Italians 

The  French  School 

The  Germans 

Wagner 

The    Art    of    the    Opera 

Singer 
The  Present 
Appendix 


CHOIRS  AND    CHORAL 

MUSIC.     By  Arthur  Mees 


A    HISTO- 
-^^  RY    of 

choirs  and 
choral  music 
from  the  earli- 
est times  by 
the  conductor 
of  the  New 
York  Men- 
delssohn Glee 
Club.  It  is 
written  in  pop- 
ular form,  and  is  addressed  to  the  amateur 
choral  singer,  who  will  find  much  informa- 
tion in  it  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
chapter-headings.  The  book  will  fill  a 
place  hitherto  vacant  in  musical  literature. 


Among  theHebrewsandGreeks 
In  the  Early  Christian  Church 
In  the  Medieval  Church 
After  the  Reformation 
The  Mystery.      Bach 
The  Oratorio.      Handel 
Other  Choral  Forms 
Amateur   Choral  Culture  in 

Germany  and  England 
Amateur  Choral  Culture   in 

America 
The  Chorus  and  the  Conductor 


VOLUMES   ALREADT  PUBLISHED 

Songs  and  Song  Writers.     By  Henry  T.  Finck 

"y/  Musical  Baedeker J^ — H.  E.   Krehbiel,  in  the  N.  T,  Tribune. 

"*Songs  and  Song  Writers/  is,  in  its  general  treatment  of  this  most  delightful 
phase  of  creative  art,  very  sane,  essentially  sound  in  its  judgments  and  is  marked  by 
that  sense  of  deep  personal  feeling,  that  enthusiasm,  that  whole-souled  love  for  what  is 
the  subject  of  the  writer's  research  that  one  is  quite  swept  along  by  the  author's  per- 
suasivenesss." — Philadelphia  Press,     i^With  portraits^  i2mo^  $1*25  net.) 

The  Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Music.    By  William 

J.    Henderson.     {IVith  portraits,  i2mo,$i,25  net) 

"The  readers  of  this  admirable  book  will  be  fully  equipped  for  listening  intelli- 
gently to  any  first-rate  orchestral  concert." — The  Churchman, 


THE  BOY  GENERAL 

By  Mrs.  George  A.  Custer  and  Mary  E.  Burt 

{Sfribner  Series  of  School  Reading,      Illustrated, 

60  cents  net.) 

The  story  of  General  Custer's  life  as  an  Indian  fighter 
in  the  West  compiled  from  Mrs.  Custer's  entertaining  nar- 
ratives, and  adapted  for  young  children. 


THE  LITERARY  PRIMER, 
First  Steps  with  Good  Writers 

By  Mary  E.  Burt 

(Illustrated  hy  Mildred  IIowclls.       jo  cents  net.) 

This  primer  marks  a  decided  advance  upon  other 

f»rimers  bv  including  among  its  lessons  familiar  stories 
rom  famous  English  and  American  authors. 
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MASTERS  OF   FRENCH    LITERATURE 

By   George    M.    Harper,   Professor  in  Princeton  University, 
\i2m0y  $1.^0.) 

PROFESSOR  HARPER  has  furnished  in  these  careful  and  penetrating 
studies  of  the  great  French  writers,  a  survey  of  French  literature  as 
a  whole,  the  place  of  which  among  the  literatures  of  the  world  he 
also  discriminatingly  determines  in  an  essay  devoted  to  that  special  sub- 
ject. The  book  is  the  manifest  result  of  profound  study  and  prolonged 
reading,  and  its  views  of  the  giants  of  French  prose  and  poetry  are 
marked  by  candor  and  intelligent  sympathy  altogether  unusual  in  the 
criticism  of  the  foFcign^r. 


CONTENTS 


The  Place  of  French 
Literature 

The  Golden  Age  of 
French  Literature 

Saint  Simon  —  Mon- 
tesquieu 

The  Revolutionary 
Analysis— Voltaire 

Victor  Hugo 

Saini-Beuve 

Balzac 


CONTENTS 


The  Historical  Novel 

Romance  against 
Romanticism 

New  Trials  for  Old 
Favorites 

A  '  Study   of   Fiction 

Alphonse  Daudet 

On  a  Novel  of  Thack- 
eray's 

H.  C.  Bunner 

Literature  as  a  Pro- 
fession 

The  Relation  of  the 
Drama  to  Li  te  r- 
ature 

William  Archer 


THE   HISTORICAL   NOVEL 
And  Other  Essays.     By    Brander    Matthews 

PROFESSOR  MATTHEWS'S  keen  and  illuminative  insight  into  the 
personality  of  writers  and  into  questions  of  literature,  appears  at 
its  best  in  this  series  of  essays  on  literary  subjects,  both  general 
and  personal  in  character.  His  discussion  of  **The  Historical  Novel," 
of  *' Romance  against  Romanticism,"  and  of  *' The  Study  of  Fiction," 
will  be  found  of  the  first  interest  and  value  to  the  student  of  fiction. 
A  rare  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  author  is  shown  in  '*  Alphonse 
Daudet"  as  well  as  in  the  essay  "On  a  Novel  of  Thackeray's." 

^^^  A  new  edition,  uniform  with  the  above,  is  ready  of  Professor 
Matthews^  s  *  ^French  Dramatists  of  the  igth  Century, ' '  An  additional 
chapter*  deals  with  Rostand  and  other  dramatic  influences  of  the  last 
1  decade  of  the  century. 


THE  GREEK  THINKERS 

By     Professor     Theodore     Gomperz,    of   Vienna    University.       Translated  by 
Laurie  Magnus,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,     {Demy  8vo.     $4.00  net.) 

THIS  account  of  Greek  Philosophy,  by  the  author  of  the  standard  German  translation  of  J.  S. 
Mill's  '*  Logic,"  is  inspired  by  the  endeavor  to  do  justice  to  the  chief  tendencies  in  all  depart- 
ments of  ancient  thought.  Composed  throughout  in  a  clear  and  popular  style,  the  work  will 
be  found  to  combine  in  a  singular  degree  the  resources  of  an  almost  encyclopedic  learning,  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  results  of  modern  science  and  of  the  dependence  of  the  civilization  of  the 
present  on  that  of  past  ages.  The  **  Greek  Thinkers"  in  this  sense  include  the  leaders  of  religion, 
of  literature,  and  of  the  special  sciences.  The  second  volume  of  this  work,  treating  of  Plato,  is  in 
preparation. 

MRS.   GILBERT'S    REMINISCENCES 

With  many  portraits  and  other  illustrations  from  rare  sources.     {i2mo,  $i.JO  net.) 

NO  woman  familiar  to  and  admired  by  the  present  generation  has  had  so  long  and  so  interest- 
ing a  career  on  the  American  stage  as  Mrs.  Anne  Hartley  Gilbert,  whom  of  late  theatre- 
g^oers  have  chiefly  identified  with  Mr.  Daly's  company.     The  recollections  of  her  busy  life 
and  the  leaders  of  the  stage  with  whom  she  has   been  brought  into  contact,  are   among  the  ihost 
entertaining  of  their  kind. 

MRS.    DREW'S    REMINISCENCES.     Profusely  illustrated     {i2mo,  $1.50  net.) 

TWO   BOOKS   BY   EUGENE  SCHUYLER 
Memoir  and  Essays.  {8vo,  $2.50  net.)       Italian  Influences.  {8vo,  $2.^0  net.) 


THIS     volume     includes    a    comprehensive 
memoir  of  Eugene  Schuyler,  by   Evelyn 
Schuyler    Schaeffer,    and    essays   entitled 
'*  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  Twenty  Years  Ago,"  **  The 
Minnesota  Heir  of  a  Serbian  King,'*  and  *'  The 
Lost  Plant." 


A   SCORE  of  essays  on   subjects  connected 
with  art  and  literary  topics  in  Italy.     Mr. 
Schuyler's  long  residence  in  Italy  and  his 
unusual  equipment  give  distinction  and  value 
to  this  volume. 


\ 


AES  TRIPLEX.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

SEPARATE  edition   of  this  favorite  essay  from  "Virginibus  Puerisque"  issued   in  similar 
form  to  the  **  Christmas  Sermon"  which  won  wide  popularity  last  fall,     {jo  cents.) 
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SCRIBNER'S     NEW     IMPORTATIONS 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION  OF 

CHARLES    DICKENS'S    WORKS 

■    TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION 

Being  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  conjunction  with  Chapman  & 
Hall,  of  London,  the  original  publishers  of  Dickens,  to  provide  a  lower- 
priced  edition  which  shall  be  complete  and  shall  supply  the  full  text  of 
all  of  Dickens's  writings. 

Type. — The  setting  is  in  long  primer,  a  thin,  open-face  type  especially 
cast  for  this  edition. 

The  Paper. — What  is  known  as  an  antique  wove,  bright  in  color,  light 
in  weight,  and  remarkably  opaque. 

The  illustrations. — The  entire  series  of  original  illustrations  by 
Browne,  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  etc.,  as  accepted  and  arranged  by  Dickens ; 
with  many  additional  ones. 

A  Frontispiece  in  Color  will  appear  in  each  volume.  To  be  complete 
in  21  8vo  volumes.  $1.50  per  volume.  Sold  in  sets  or  separately.  To  be 
published  at  the  rate  of  two  volumes  each  month.     N^t?w  ready. 


THE  PICKWICK   PAPERS 
A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 
OLIVER  TWIST 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 
DOMBEY  &  SON 
OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 


FULL  PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION 


The  War  in  South  Africa 

The  Times*  History  of  tlie  War  in  Soutli  Africa,  1899-1900.  Edited  by  L.  S.  Amery. 
With  many  photogravure  and  other  portraits,  maps  and  battle-plans.  5  Vols.  (Vol.  i 
ready.)     I25.00  net,  __^^___^__^ 

BAEDEKER'S  GUIDE-BOOKS.    Latest  EdUions 


lllmtrated  with  Numerous  Map*,  Plans.  PsnoraoiM,  and  Views.    All  prices  Net 


UaHed  States 


Alps  (Eastern)    . 

Austria 

Belffinn  and  Holland 

Ecypt  .... 

Prance  (Northern)    . 

(South-eastern) 
'*      (Sottth-Western) 


13.60 

I-50 
3-00 
2  10 
180 

4-50 
2.10 

1-50 
150 


Qemany  (Northern) 
(Southern) 
(Rhine) 
Great  Britain 
Oreece  .... 
Italy  (Northern) 

(Central)  and  Rome 
**     (Southern)  and  Sicily 
London  and  Its  Environs 


$2.40 
1.50 
2.10 
3-00 
2  40 
2.40 
2.25 
I  80 
I. So 


Norway  and  Sweden 

Paris  and  Its  Environs 

Palestine  and  Syria 

Spain  and  Portugal  . 

Switseriand 

Traveler's  Manual  of  Conversa- 
tion, in  English,  German,  French, 
and  Italian  ....  .90 

Conversation  Dictionary,  in  En- 
glish, French,  German,  and  Italian       .90 


I300 
1.80 
3-6o 
4.80 
2  40 


MURRAY'S  EUROPEAN  GUIDE-BOOKS.    Full  lists  on  application 


CMsirXc^  .^rrihtipr'f^  .Sons,  ic^^ict  Pifth  Avenue.  New  York 
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SCRIBNER'S     NEW     IMPORTATIONS 


The  Historical  New  Testament 

Being  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  arranged  in  the  order  of  its  literary  growth,  and 
according  to  the  date  of  the  documents.  A  new  translation,  edited  with  Prolegomena,  His- 
torical Table,  Critical  Notes,  and  an  Appendix.  By  James  Moffatt.  Thick  8vo,  726 
pages,  ^4.50  net. 


RITSCHVS  MASTERPIECE 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Justification  and  Reconciliation 

By  Albrkcht  Ritschl.  The  Positive  Develop- 
ment of  the  Doctrine.  Enj^lish  translation  ed- 
ited by  H.  R.  Mackintosh  and  A.  B.  Macaulay. 
8vo,  ^.00  net. 


Dante's  Ten  Heavens 

A  Study  of  the  Paradiso.     By  Edmund  G.  Gardner. 
Revised  and  enlarged  edition •     8vo,  $3.50  net, 

**  As  a  help  to  the  minuter  study  of  Dante  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  more  valuable  work 
has  appeared  in  English." — Athenaum. 


Gardens  Old  and  New 

The  Country  House  and  Its  Garden  Environment*    With  450  superb  illustrations,     i  vol., 
folio,  {15.00. 

"  This  book  depicts  the  many-sided  character  of  old  and  modern  gardenage  and  reveals  the 
glorious  possibilities  that  lie  before  the  possessors  of  gardens,  and  those  who  would  create  gardens  to 
their  minds.'* 


The  Art  and  Craft  of  Oarden- 

Making 

Illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  perspective  views, 
and  over  one  hundred  plans  and  details  illus- 
trative of  Garden  Design.  By  Thomas  H. 
Mawtson,  Garden  Architect.     4to,  $7.50  net. 


The  Book  of  Gardening 

A  Handbook  of  Horticulture 

By  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G.  Baker,  Charles  Bennett, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Fried* 
rich  and  others  ;  and  edited  by  W.  D.  Drury. 
750  illustrations.     Thick  demy,  8vo,  $6.50  net. 


The  English  Flower  Garden 

And  Home  Grounds.  Design  and  arrangement  shown  by  existing  examples  of  Gardens  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  followed  by  a  Description  of  the  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  the 
open-air  Garden  and  their  Culture.  By  W.  Robinson.  Eighth  edition  Profusely  illus- 
trated.    8vo,  {6.00  net. 

A  Plain  Examination  of 
Socialism 

A  Refutation  of  its  Theories.     By  G.  Simonson. 
i2mo,  $1.00. 


Federation  and 
Colonial  Trade  Policy 

By  Prof.  John  Davidson.     i2mo«  $1.00. 


The  Child :  A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of  Man 

By  Dr.  Alexander  Francis  Chamberlain,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Anthropolgy  in  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  Mass.  With  ilhistrations,  New  Volume  Contemporary  Science 
Series.      12010,  $1.50. 

The  importance  of  the  scientific  study  of  children  is  rapidly  becoming  generally  recognized. 
Dr.  Chamberlain  has  for  many  years  devoted  himself  to  this  study,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  competent  authorities  on  the-  subject.  He  approaches  it  with  a  full  sense  of  its  wide 
significance,  and  his  book  is  an  exhaustive  summary  of  recent  investigations. 

Full  prospectus  of  this  series  sent  on  application. 


Charles  5cribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


HISTORIC  PLACES 

IN  VIRGINIA 

Can  be  comfortably  and  easily  reached  by  the 

OLD    DOMINION    LINE 

■    ■■■■      ■■■-■■  I  IB  I     Mi^—i—    ■  I  > I.  I  I  I  .ll,,  I  ---  — — — ^fc^"^— ^— — «— ■^ii^i^^— M—W— ^  ^ 

——^^■■11    ■   ^  ■^^-^—^^^»^— ^^1^  ■  ^^i^n^M    ■■■^■■^■.       ■■      ■■  imim^^a^m^^mi^^        I         ■     I  ^w.     ■    »  ■■■■■^^  ■■    ■■>^»i,  ■■■■■I      ■    ■■      ■  ^^^^^^mtmmm^am         i  i   ^^^i^^^i^^^^»^^^^^i-^>.^ 

Which  Operates  the  Longest  Daily  Water  line 

in  the  World. 

Steamers  sail  Daily,  except  Sunday,  from  Pier  26, 
North  River,  foot  of  Beach  St.,  New  York,  for 

Norfolk,  Va. 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Connecting  for  All  Points  South  and  West 


Through    tickets    returning    from    Washington    hy 

rail  or  water. 

For  full  information  apply  to 

OLD    DOMINION    STEAMSHIP  -CO. 

81-85  Beach  Street,  NEW  YORK 

H.  B.  Walker,  Traf.  Mgr.  J.  J.  Brown,  G.  P.  A. 

Pleaae  maDtloo  The  Book  Bdteb  In  writing  to  advertisers. 


THREE    GOOD    NOVELS 


70th  Thousand  Philip   Wlnwood  70th  Thousand 

By  Robert  NeUson  Stephens 

Just  Published 

THE  DEVIL'S   PLOUGH 

By  Anna  Farquhar,  author  off  «« Her  Boston  Experiences/*    Library  lamo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 

with  colored  frontispiece  by  Pranic  T.  Merrill.    Price,  $i.so 

Tke  pvbUtbcn  art  frtdficd  at  beine  able  to  announce  a  new  nord  by  thii  talentfd  writer,  wbofe  little  book"  Her  Botton 
Kzptriaocea  **  (pabUsbed  under  tbe  «•»  ds  flumt  of  Margakbt  Aixstom),  bat  boca  so  Atrorabljr  recdred. 

**  Tbe  DevU*a  Ploogb,'*  U  an  old-world  tale  'of  ttmule  between  tbe  (ood  and  erll  in  a  baman  bean.  Tbe  tceae  if  laid  in 
Prance  dwinf  tbe  Regency  of  Anne  of  Anitrla,  and  tbe  cbiefincidenti  occur  at  tbe  Frcncb  Coart. 

Tbe  motif  of  tbe  story  may  best  be  given  in  tbe  antbor*s  own  words  x 

**  Tbe  French  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Idasaiin,  wbose  atmospbere  made  work  for  tbe  Derll^s  Plough,  was  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  tbe  Jesoit  decadence  beriming  to  prerail  at  tbat  period.  In  tbis  Parldan  worid  of  folly  mantfed  in  false  piety,  Gaston 
L'Aitanges,tbe  celebrated  preacher  of  Paris,  derdoped  both  tbe  weeds  and  flowers  of  bis  complicated  nature,  and  flrom  oat  bis  great 
wcakaesstbcre  grew  bis  abiding  strength.'*  ^ 

To  be  published  early  in  March 

ANTONIA 

A  Story  of  Colonial  Days.    By  Jessie  Van  Zile  Belden.    Library  lamo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  illus- 
trated.   Price,  $i.so 

Mrs.  Belden  has  written  a  tale  of  absorbing  interest  and  has  studied  her  characters  wdl.  The  period  she  has  used  is  the  early 
Outcb  cdottid  time  and  the  plot  is  laid  about  New  York  dong  the  Hudson  and  what  is  now  *^*  Schenectady.**  The  book  is  sure  to  be 
one  ol  the  popular  ones  of  the  year. 

Ft  idl*  fy  mil  R—ki*lUr$  •r  •/  tht  fuUithert  ufn  rtctift  •ffrica 

L.  C.  PAGE  6i  COMPANY,  New  England  Building,  aoo  Summer  5t.,  Boston,  flass. 


The  Nation 


Was  established  in  1865  as  a  weekly  review  of  literature,  science,  art  and  politics,  and  its  editorial 
management  has  been  unchanged  from  the  first.  It  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complete 
independence.  The  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of-  the  leading 
names  in  literature,  science,  art,  philosophy  and  law  in  this  country,  and  many  of  conesponding 
eminence  abroad.  Thb  Natioii  presents  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  world's  current 
history,  with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  intelligent 
men.  To  the  scholar,  the  student,  the  thinker,  and  to  all  professional  men,  it  is  confidently 
recommended  as  an  aid  to  sound  thinking. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 

THE  WEEIC.    Brief  comments  on  the  most  important  <;unent  events,  domestic  and  foreign. 
EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.    Careful  and  moderate  discussion  of  prom* 

inent  political  and  sodal  topics. 
SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    From  aU  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  intelligent  and.  trustworthy 

observers. 
OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    Letters  to  the  editor  on  every  subject  gennane  to  the  scope 

of  the  paper. 
NOHTES.    Short  paragraphs,  chiefly  on  literary,  sdentiiic,  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 
REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS.    By  able  writers  and  scholars  (mainly  specialists)  of  both  hemisphem. 
FINE  ARTS.    Competent  criticism  of  art  exhibitions  and  works  of  art,  the  drama,  etc. 

^  « 

Subscription,  ^3.00  a  Year,  postpaid.  "  Shorter  term  at  a  proportionate  rate. 

Nos.  206  TO  2\o  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Book  Buyer 

A    REVIEW    AND    RECORD 
OF     CURRENT    LITERATURE 


APRIL 


Mark  Twain:  More  than  Humor- 
ist— ^with  a  new  Portrait: 
The  Iconography  of  the  Battery 
and  Castle  Garden,  by  W.  L. 
Andrews — Illustrated 
Books  for  Nature  Study,  with 
Illustrations 

The    Drawings  of  F.  D.   Steele, 
with  a  Portrait-  r 

New  Portraits,  and  Book  Reviews 


1 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 


NEW  YORK 


MDCCCCI 


VOLUME  XXIT  NUMBER    3  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION   $1.50 


THE  BOOK  BUYER 

A   REVIEW    AND    RECORD   OF  CURRENT   LITERATURE 


CONTENTS     FOR     APRIL,    1901 

Mark   Twain .  ' FroDtispiece 

From  ■  Btw  phDlop»ph  copyrighlrf  by  Rockwood 

The  Rambler ,     179 

Wilh  twelve  Ponnlu,  ind  other  Mlunlrilioni. 

Villiam  Luriitg  Andrrws  I90 

vriiepnnu,  ana  luii-pige  RtKDOutuuai  di  iiiir  nildroril  Map(rrainth(  orlgliul  ouDCd  by 

nLHiicHray  >uu  VI  v^F  Duyckinch  Mip,  inihe  wne  calLccUon. 

Hark  Twain  :  More  than  Humoiiat R.  E.  Phillips 196 

An  AppTEcULtion  «nd  in  Enbniu. 

Wonhington  C,  Ford'a  "  Waabington  " Francii  W.  Hahey aoj 

A  Revltnf ,  wilh  five  lUurtnlioni  fiwn  photogfivurt  prinu,  of  Mr.  Psrd'i "  George  Wiihiogton." 

Frederic   Dorr   Steele Arthur  Hothtr 3oS 

A  MfUh,  vhh  ■  Ponnit  ind  five  reprvducllnni  of  Ihe  utiit'g  «ork. 

Booka  for  Daya  in  tbe  Open Jamti  R.  Carringtan 3Ii 

Hinti  for  lumrBHtudy  Dift  ofdoon,  wllhrn  LUl  of  convenient  booki,  and  lix  phologmphi  by  IbevBlhor. 

"The  Samplers  of  Our  Lovely  Anceatreaaea  "  .     .     .     .  W,  S.  M. ai6 

A  Review,  wilh  four  IDiulntloni  from  «lor-pUl«,  of  Miroii  B.  Hulth'i  One  vohimc  on  "  Sinpkri  ud  T*pe«ry 

Some  Ccllective  Editlooa 33i 

Noliceioftheullecllve  ednlani  of  Dr.  Bdwinl  Gvenll  Hile  uid  Alphonie  Dwdet.  ind  of  lh(  "  Aiilhtniic  Edilion"or 
Diclung.  with  ilx  [UiBtnlkHii. 

Notea  of  Rare  Booka       Ermit  Driiiil  North      ,     .     ,     ,     «6 

The  Literary  Newe  in  Ensland f.  Af.  Bulloch 3z8 

Current  Literature 333 

signed  Review)  of  tbe  Newcn  Booki,  by  W.  P.  Trenl,  Jowph  Entk  Steveiu,  Carolyn  Shipmin,  F.  C.  Motlimer, 
The  Literary  Querlat Ressittr  Jehnttn 349 


j-K,  vi.  b-r&u  a>  1VIUIU,  uvO 

"K.  C.  Laut  la  anotber  Man'  Job 

"A  b«ttei  book  than  J«.a  "'"^i"*; 

"  To  be  ranked  wltb  Ta  Hivt  «d  To 

"  B*tt*r  than  Qllberi  Parker  or  Ra 
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The  Century  Co.'S  Spring  Books 


Ready 

HER  MOUNTAIN  LOVER 

By  Hamlin  Qarland 

The  author  has  written  several  successful  books, 
"The  Eagle's  Heart,"etc.,  etc. ,  but  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many,  this,  the  story  of  a  Colorado  pros- 
pector, who  goes  to  London  with  a  mine  to  sell, 
is  his  best  and  most  entertaining  effort.  Frontis- 
piece by  Relyea.     I2m0j  jg6  pages ,  $1.^0* 


April  3. 

THE  WIZARD'S  KNOT 

By  William  Barry 

The  wizard's  knot  is  a  tangled  one,  and  the 
book  teems  with  incident  and  adventure.  The 
author  is  well  known  to  novel-readers  by  his 
powerful  stories,  <<Arden  Massiter"  and  <<The 
Two  Standards.*'     ismo^  406  pages y  S^'SO, 


EAST  LONDON,  by  Sir  Walter  Besant 

Illustrated  by  Phil  May,  Joseph  Pennell  and  L.  Raven- Hill 
The  author  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  subject,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  English  writers.  His  book  *'  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  '* 
suggested  the  famous  People's  Palace.  The  illustrations  in  "East  London  "  are 
many  and  interesting;  they  include  character  studies  by  Phil  May  and  L.  Raven- 
Hill,  with  views  by  Joseph  Pennell.     S*uo,  ^64  pages,  richly  bound,  Sj-jo. 

Ready  April  17. 

OLD  BOWEN'S  LEGACY  THE  PRINCE  OF  ILLUSION 

By  Edwin  Asa  DIx  By  John  Luther  Lx>ng 

It  will  be  an  ingenious  reader  who  anticipates  -The  Prince  is  a  little  blind  boy,  and  the  Illu- 
the  author's  solution  of  the  problem  set  before  sion  is  his  belief  that  he  is  a  real  Prince.  This 
him.  The  story  is  clear  and  simple,  its  action  is  instilled  into  him  by  his  mother,  who  seeks  to 
rapid,  and  the  style  lucid  and  perspicuous.  Mr.  keep  him  always  unconscious  of  his  squalid  sur- 
Dix's  previous  novel,  < 'Deacon  Bradbury,"  has  roundings.  The  same  author's  previous  book, 
been  one  of  the  hits  of  the  past  season,  and  in  < 'Madame  Butterfly,"  has  been  very  successful, 
the  present  book  several  of  the  same  characters  the  dramatization  being  equally  so.  I2mo,  J04 
are  reintroduced.     i2mo,  28g  pages,  $1.^0.         pages,  $1. 2j. 

Ready  May  1. 

THE  HELMET 
OF  NAVARRE 

By  BERTHA  RUNKLE 

Illustrated  by  Andre  Castaigne 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  M.  ^tienne, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Quentin,  plays  the  leading  part,  and  the  action  is  rapid  and  brilliant. 
The  struggle  between  the  League  and  Henry  IV  furnishes  the  motif  of  the  book.  This  has  been 
the  most  popular  serial  novel  ever  printed  in  The  Century  Magazine,  One  well-known  critic 
calls  it  <<the  greatest  piece  of  historical  fiction  ever  produced  by  an  American."  I2mo,  4^0 
pages,  $T,so. 

Ready  In  flay. 

THE  SEA  BEACH  AT  EBB  TIDE 

By  Augusta  Foote  Arnold 

With  600  Illustrations. 
This  might  be  called  "  How  to  Know  the  Beach,"  for  it  contains  a  full  description  of 
everything  to  be  found  on  the  seashore,  from  a  star-fish  to  a  king-crab,  with  all  the  seaweeds  and 
mosses.     It  is  invaluable  to  the  nature- student  as  a  text-book  for  the  summer  outing.     Svo,  ^00 
pages  $2.40  net. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,   UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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DWELLERS    IN   THE    HILLS 

By  Melville  D.  Post.     i6«,  $1.50. 

Many  readers  will  say  :  ''Never  was  there  a  story  like  this/*  It  is  filled  with  novelty, 
with  the  perennial  charm  of  boy  life  as  recalled  by  the  grown  man,  with  the  primitive  sights  and 
sounds  of  existence  in  that  old  West  Virginia  hill  cattle  country  known  to  so  few,  with  the 
dash  of  an  unhackneyed  romance, — and  through  all,  a  new  virile  style,  charged  with  the  ozone 
and  the  dreams  of  the  hills  which  it  describes.     The  book  will  beget  imitations. 


r^nnf^C  ^^     Ethel     Watts 

l^Upv;9.      Mum  FORD.       Cloth, 

16^,  $1.25.  A  brilliant  story  of  New 
York  Society,  with  an  amusing  introduction 
of  a  semi-theosophical  cult  as  a  plot-making 
device. 


Love  and  Honour 

By  M.  £.  Carr.     16^,  $1.50 

A  stirring  story  of  the  days  when  France  and 
Germany  were  agitated  by  the  Revolution  and 
Napoleon.     An  old  situation  freshly  treated. 


The  Nineteenth  Century. 


A    review    of    progress 
in  the  chief  departments  of 
human  activity.    8^,  500  pages,  |2.oo.    Among  the  37  contributors  are  :     Simon  Newcomb, 
Arthur  T.  Hadley,  John  B.  Moore,  Edmund  Gosse,  Leslie  Stephen,  Andrew  Lang, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Russell  Sturgis,  Kenyon  Kox. 


nrVl^     l^oli     r%f*   PTom^  ®y  Chancellor  H.  M.  MacCracren,  of 

1   lie     JTldll     01     J/  alllC.       New  York  University.    8<»,  $1.50  »//.    The 

official  record  of  the  movement,  with  analyses  of  the  votes  given  to  the  various  names  proposed, 
and  biographical  notices  of  the  twenty-nine  men  selected.     Fully  illustrated. 


St.  Louis 

(Louis  IX.  of  France) 

The  Most  Chrisdan  King. 
By  Frederick  Perry, 
M.A.  Fully  illustrated. 
Large  12°,  cloth,  $1.50; 
half  leather,    gilt    top. 

No.  31  in  "  The  Heroei  of 
the  Nations  " 

A  fine  biography  of  a  true 
hero,  of  whom  cynic  Voltaire 
wrote;  *^  Loan  was  in  all  re- 
spectt  a  model  for  men.'* 


William  Pitt 

(Earl  of  Chatham) 

Or  the  growth  and  Divi- 
sion of  the  British  Em- 
pire. By  Walford 
Davis  Green,  M.  P. 
Fully  illustrated.  Large 
12*",  cloth,  $1.50;  half 
leather,  gilt  top,  $1.75. 

No.  31  in  ^*  The  Heroes  of 
the  Nations  '* 

The'best  life  of  Chatham  yet 
printed. 


The  Thirteen 
Colonies 

By  Helen  Ainslie  Smith, 
author  of  **  One  Hun- 
dred Famous  Ameri- 
cans,'* etc.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Large  12',  cloth, 
2  vols  ,  $1.50  each  ; 
half  leather,  gilt  top, 
$1.75  each. 

Thii  new"  Sioiy  of  the  N*- 
tions,*'  Not.  60  and  6i,  is  of 
unusual  interest,  as  it  is  the  first 
work  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  colonies  separately. 


A  Book  for  all 
Readers. 

Designed  as  an  Aid  to  the 
Collection,  Use  and  Pres- 
ervation of  Books,  and 
the  Formation  of  Public 
and  Private  Libraries.  By 
AiNswoRTH  Rand  Spop- 
FORD.  Second  edition. 
12%  509  pages,  I2.00. 

A  valuable  book  on  an  im* 
portant  subject  by  an  authority 


GP    PtTXMAA/t'^  ^OMQ  ^^    ^^^    ^^    West    23d    Street 
•     M,      •    Ml.       W      J.     i^  Xl.  i  ▼  J.       O      VJ  V-/l^  O      XTjAVsr     V/^f»lr30POQOOOQOQOOUOOOOOOOOOCXXJOOQOCIO 
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OF  all  the  people 
that  ever  went 
west  that  ezpe- 
ditlon  was  the  most  re- 
markable. 

"A  small  boy  in  a  big 
baaket  on  the  back  of  a 
jolly  old  man,  who  car- 
ried a  cane  in  one  hand, 
•  rifle  in  the  otherj  ■ 
black  dog  serving  u 
■cotit,  skinnisher  and 
rear-guard,  —  that  was 
the  sice  of  it  They 
were  the  survivors  of  a 
ruined  home  in  the  north 
of  Vermont,  and  were 
travelling  far  into  the 
valley  of  the  St.  t^w- 
rence,  but  with  no  par- 
ticular destination. 

-Midsummeihad 
passed  them  in  their 
journey  I  their  clothes 
were  covered  with  dust; 
tbeir  laces  browning  in 
the  hot  sun.  It  was  a 
very  am»Il  b^  that  sat 
inside  the  basket  and 
clung  to  the  rim,  his  tow 
head  shaking  as  the  old 
n  walked.  Ke  saw 
wonderful  things,  day 
after  day,  looking  down 
the  green  fields  or 
peering  into  the  gloomy 
reaches  of  the  wood, 
and     he    talked     about 

The  above  is  quoted 
from  the  opening  chap- 

"EBEN    HOLDEN." 


^EBENe.  N 

HOLDEN 


Br       IRVING 


EVER  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature 
has    any    author 
ived    such    sponta- 
neous, unanimous,  and 
sincere     cammendation 
of     contemporaries     as 
tving   'BacheSer     upon 
the  appearance  of 'Gben 
BACHELLER       Holden,'  the  most  pop- 
ular book  of  the  present 
day.    Here  are  a  few  of 
these  opinions; — 

"A  forest  -  scented, 
fresh-aired,  bracing,  and 
wholly  American  story 
of  country  and  town  life." 
—  Edmund  Clarence 

Stedman. 


homely  character  de- 
scribed with  much  hu- 
mor and  naturalness  " 


250 


I™  THOUSAND 


3,  gold  lettered  on  red  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50 
AT  ALL.  BOOKSBLI.ERS 


"A  remarkable  pro- 
duction, way  and  way 
fthead    of    '  David    Ha- 

Mary  B.  V/ilkins. 

"  A  kind  of  life  rot  in 
literature  before." — 
William  Dean  Howells. 

"  As  far  above  ■  David 
Harum '  as  noonday  it 
above  dawn." — 

Amelik  E.  Barr. 

pass    the    word 

■long:       read    'EE 

HOLDEN.'  "— 

Margaret  E.  Songster. 


"D'W  AND  I," 


ROMANCE 
or    1813 

Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn 

I  LOTHR.OP    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,    BOSTON 
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Stringtown  on  the  Pike 


1 

m 


By  JOHN  URl  LLOYD 


50th  Thousand 

Cloth,  $1.50 
Illustrated 

George  Gary  Eggleston  says  in  the  Gritcrion: 

'*  The  personages  in  the  book  ought  to  live  in  the  minds  of 
men  and  women  while  the  language  lasts  in  which  their  charac- 
ters are  set  forth.  They  are  human.  They  are  virile.  They 
are  absolutely  true  to  human  nature.  And  they  are  especially 
interesting  because  of  their  oddity  and  unusualness — if  I  may 
use  that  term.  *  *  *  fhe  best  and  wisest  thing  I  can  say 
to  any  reader  of  this  article  is,  ^reacil  the  book'  " 

If  you  have  not  read  **  Stringtown,"  you  will  enjoy  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Judge,  the  Parson,  the  Colonel,  old  Cupe, 
and  other  characters  in  the  book,  all  of  which  are  drawn  with 
such  lifelike  evidences  that  **  Stringtown  on  the  Pike"  has 
already  assumed  the  position  of  the  most  original  American 
novel  of  recent  years.  Kentucky  is  the  scene  of  the  story, 
whose  scope  is  as  wide  as  the  country  itself. 


At  all  Bookstores 

DODD,  MEAD    &    COMPANY 

5th  Avenue  and  35th  Street,  New  York 
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Dodd,Mead  &  Go's.  Spring  Books 


FICTION 

JOHN  URI  LLOYD 
Btidorhpa.     A  Novel  of  Myttrry.     By  the  author 
of  <'  Stringtown  on  the  Pike,**  etc.     121110,  cloth, 
illustrated,  $1.50. 

JEROne  K.  JEROME 
Observations  of  Henry.    By  the  author  of 

"  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,'*  etc.     i  imo, 
doth,  illustrations  in  color,  ^1.25. 

AMELIA  E.  BARR 
Souls   of   Passage.     By  the  author  of  « The 
Bow  of   Orange   Ribbon,**   etc.       iimo,   cloth, 
illustrated,  ^1.50.. 

MAX  PEMBERTON 

Pro  Patlia.     By  the  author  of  «  The  Garden  of 

Swords,**  etc.     iimo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR 
The   Fanatics.     By    the    author  of  ''Lyrics  of 
Lowly  Life,**  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

AMANDA  n.  DOUGLAS 
A  Question  of  Silence.     By  the  author  of  the 
Sherburne  books,  etc.      i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

JOSEPHINE  C.  SAWYER 
Every  Inch  a  King,    i  amo,  cloth,  j$i.  50. 

HORACE  ANNESLBY  VACHELL 
John  Charity.     By  the  author  of  <*The  Proces- 
sion of  Life,**  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

F.  FRANKFORT  MOORE 
According  to  Plato.     By  the  author  of  <<The 
Jessamy  Bride,**  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

AMY  LE  FEUVRE 

Olive  Tracy.     By  the  author  of  **  Probable  Sons,'* 
etc.      i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

TOM  GALLON 
The  Second  Dandy  Chater.    By  the  author  of 

*<  A    Prince   of  Mischance,**  etc.     i2mo,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX 
Her  riajesty's  Jllnlster.     By  the  author  of 

*  <  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  *  *  etc .    1 2mo,  doth  ,$1.50. 

MR5.  EVERARD  COTES 

The  Crow's  Nest.     By  the  author  of  <*  A  Social 
Departure,**  etc.      i2nio,  doth,  j^i.25. 

J.  A.  STEUART 
The  Eternal  Quest.    By  the  author  of  "The 

Minister  of  Sute,*  *  etc.      i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

FRANCES  WESTON  CARRUTH 
The  Way  of  Belinda.    By  the  author  of**  Those 
Dale  Girls,**  etc.      i2mo,  doth,  $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MARIE  CORELLI 
The  Passing  of  the  Qreat  Queen.    By  the 

author  of  "The    Master   Christian,**    etc.,   etc. 
i6mo,  white  cloth,  50  cents. 

QEORQE  SAINTSBURY 
A  History  of  Criticism.    By  the  author  of 

"  Corrected  Impressions,**  etc.    Vol.  I.  now  ready. 
8vo,  cloth,  net  $3.50. 

n.  HAETERLINCK 
The  Life  of  the  Bee.     By  the  author  of"  Wis- 
dom and  Destmy,**  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  I1.50. 

AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE 
The  Story  of  Jly   Life.     By  the  author   of 
"  Walks  in  Rome,**  etc.     2  volunaes,  8vo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  $7.50. 

PAUL  LEICESTER  FORD 
Journal  of  Hugh  Oalne :  Printer.    Edited  by 

the  author  of  "Janice  Meredith,**  etc.    8vo,  cloth. 

ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 

New  York  In  Fiction.     By  the  Editor  of  The. 

Bookman,     i2mo,  doth,  illustrated,  nrr,  ^1.35. 

ANNA  ALICE  CHAPIN 
Masters   of  Music.     By   the   author  of  "The 
Story  of  the  Rheingold,**  etc.      i2mo,  cloth,  illus- 
trated, 1 1. 50. 

H.  A.  QUERBER 
Empresses   of   France.    By   the  author   of 

"Famous  Operas,**  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 
probably  ^2. 50. 

DOROTHY  OSBORNE 
Love  Letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir 

William    Temple.       New    edition.       i2mo, 
cloth,  with  frontispiece,  $1.25. 

HORACE  ANNESLEY  VACHELL 
Life  and  Sport  on  the  Pacific  Slope.    8vo, 

doth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER 

Turner  and  Ruskin.    Edited  by  Freoekick  Wed- 

MORE.      2  volumes,  4to,  illustrated,  net  $50.00. 

ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER 
Love's  Argument  and  other  Poems.    By 

the  author  of  "Concerning  Isabd  Camaby,**   etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  4F1.50. 

HAROARET  W.  HORLEY 
Wasps  and  Their  Ways.    By  the  author  of 

"Flowers  and  Their  Friends,'*  etc.      i2mo,  doth, 

M.  S.  and  M.  Q.  MACKEY 
The    Pronunciation    of    10,000    Proper 

Names.     i2mo,  cloth,  probably  $1.00. 
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A  SacK  of  SKaKin^s 

By   FRANK  T.  BULLEN 

Life  aboard  ship  seen  from  the  under  side.  The  << shakings**  are  bits  of  waste  ac- 
cumulated during  a  voyage  and  are  the  perquisites  of  the  first  mate.  Mr.  Bullen  was  an  A.  B. 
(able  bodied)  seaman  and  knows  whereof  he  writes.  His  stories  cannot  fail  to  illuminate  and 
entertain.     Clotb,  izmo^  $1.50, 

TKe  Cruise  of  tKe  Petrel 

By  T.  JENKINS  HAINS 

A  novel  of  sea  life  during  the  war  of  1 8  x  2  when  privateering  was  common  and  the  sailors 
had  remarkable  experiences  around  Cape  Horn  and  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  <<  Petrel  **  was 
one  of  the  sailing  craft  of  the  day  and  the  story  relates  the  experiences  of  the  lad  who  shipped 
upon  her.      Cloth^  I2mo^  $1-50, 

Hamlet 

Mr.  EDWARD  H.  SOTHERN'S  PROflPT  BOOK 

Printed  on  toned  deckle-edge  paper  with  sixteen  half-tone  illustrations,  eight  of  *  which 
show  Mr.  Sothem  and  Miss  Harned  as  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  the  rest  exhibiting  whole  scenes  in 
the  play*  The  cover  design  is  the  most  eleborate  ever  attempted  on  a  book  of  this  character, 
being  a  representation  in  six  colors,  on  imitation  Japan  vellum,  of  the  burial  of  Ophelia.  Flexi- 
ble Board  Co*uer.     Narro'w  Octa<vo.     jo  cents  net. 

TKe  R^ailroad 

A  beautifully  printed  and  bound  volume  of  railroad  stories  selected  from  the  best  that  have 
appeared  in  McClure^s  Magazine.      Clothe  i6mOy  ^o  cents. 

Napoleon  with  a  SKetcK  of  JosepKine 

By  IDA   M.  TARBELL 

A  new  and  revised  edition,  richly  illustrated.      Clothy  S'vOy  $2.^0. 

<<I  desire  to  congratulate   you,**  writes  John  C.  Ropes,  '<  on  having  furnished  the  public 
with  such  a  complete  and  impartial,  as  well  as  interesting  and  attractive.  Life  of  Napoleon. 
The  pictures  are  also  most  interesting  ;  few  of  them  have  ever  before  been  put  within  reach  of 
the  general  reader,  at  least  not  in  such  a  fine  setting.** 


MONSIEUR  BEAUCAIRE  is  now  in  its  51st  THOUSAND 


McClure,  PKillips  &  Co.,  PublisKers 

141-155    East    25th    Street     j&     J^    J^     New    YorK 
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ABYSSINIA 

THroxi^H  tHe  Lion-Land  to  tHe 
Court  of  tHe  Lion  of  JxidaK 

By  Herbert  Vivian,  M.A.,  author  of 
••  Scrvia.  The  Poor  Man's  Paradise,"  "Tun- 
isia, and  the  Modem  Barbary  Pirates,**  etc. 
With  79  Illustrations  and  2  Maps.  8vo, 
pp.  xvi-342,  $4.00. 

**  .  .  .  Is  not  only  a  tale  of  a  remarkably  interest- 
ing thousand-mile  trip,  but  contains  as  well  the  latest 
Krsonally  derived  news  of  that  much  talked  of  ruler, 
enelik  ll.  .  .  .  A  careful  reading  of  the  book  . 
.  .  .  makes  it  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  no  recent  book 
of  the  same  character  will  attract  more  universal  atten- 
tion  A  well  told  tale  of  travel  and  of  stninsre 

experiences  encountered  will  be  found  in  *  Abyssinia. 
— AmtricaMt  Chicago,  111. 

nO'W  THE  GARDEN  GREW 

By  Maud  Maryon.     With  4  Illustrations 

by   Gordon   Browne.     Crown   8vo,   Cloth, 

Ornamental,  $1.50. 

"  A  deliehtf ul  book  of  reticent  yet  complete  personal- 
ity. Should  be  read  by  all  lovers  of  flowers  and  good 
reading.  '*—  Ouiiook, 

NEW  BOOKS  BY  BRANDER  MA  TTHEWS 
Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature  in  Columbia  University. 


THE     PHILOSOPHY 
SHORT-STORY 


or     THE 


By  Brander  Matthews,  D.C.L.    $0.50. 

**  Mr.  Matthews  has  long  studied  the  short-story,  has 
often  written  about  it,  and  has  successfully  practised  the 
art.  What  he  has  to  say  is  practical  rather  than  theoret- 
ical, and  yet  betrays  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  art  of  short-story  writing."— T'A/  Outlook^  N.  Y. 

NOTES  ON  SPEECH-MAlilNG 

By  Brander  Matthews,  D.C.L.    $0.50. 

^^  .  .  .  The  volume  on  speech-making  is  admirable 
for  its  compressed  wisdom,  its  condensed  common  sense, 
its  pith  tuid  point.  No  little  book  of  the  same  compass 
presents  the  subject  more  clearly  or  with  better  adapta- 
tion to  the  practical  needs  of  those  who  are  just  beginning 
to  learn  the  difficult  art  of  speaking.  .  .  ." — The  Outlook. 


THE  HUMAN  NATURE  CLUB. 

An  Introduction  to  tHe  Study  of 
Mental  Life 

By  Edward  Thorndike,  Ph.D.,  Instruc- 
tor in  Genetic  Psychology,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  i2mo, 
$1.25. 


THE  SIEGE  or  HUMASSI 

By  Lady  Hodgson,  wife  of  the  late  Gover- 
nor of  the  Gold  Coast.  8vo,  with  32  Illus- 
trations, a  Map  and  a  Plan,  $4.00  net, 

THE   SOURCES   AND    LITERA- 
TURE or  ENGLISH  HISTORY 

rrom  tHe  Earliest  Times  to  About 

1465 

By  Charles  Gross,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.    8vo,  pp.  XX-618,  $5.00  net, 

*4i*Thi8   book  contains  a  systematic  survey  of    the 

{>rinted  materials  relating  to  the  political,  coastitutional. 
eg^  social  and  economic  history  of  Enguind,  Wales  and 
Ireland  to  X485. 

THE    rRENCH    REVOLUTION. 

A  SKetcH 

By  Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  With  a  Por- 
trait of  Mirabeau.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

THE  ATHENIAN  DRAMA 

A  series  of  Verse  Translations  from  the 
Greek  Dramatic  Poets,  with  Commentaries 
and  Explanatory  Essays,  for  English  Read- 
ers.   Edited  by  George  C.  W.  Warr,  M.  A. 

I.  The  Oresteia  of  Aschylus.  Translated 
and  Explained  by  Geor(;e  C.  W.  Warr, 
M.A.,  ex-Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in 
King's  College,  London.  Illustrated  by  13 
plates,  in  photogravure  and  half-tone,  from 
antique  sculpture  and  painting.  276  pages. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00.  \Ready. 

*^*  Other  volumes  are  in  Reparation,  A  descrt^ive 
circular  of  the  Series^  with  a  tpecimen  page^  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  upon  request. 

Authorized  by  //,  M»  Queen  Victoria 

QUEEN  VICTORIA! 

Z8Z9-X90Z 

By  Richard  R.  Holmes,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A., 
Librarian  at  Windsor  Castle.  New  Edition, 
With  a  Supplementary  Chapter,  bringing 
the  Narrative  to  the  End  of  the  Queen's 
Reign.  With  Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  $1.50  net. 

*«*The  text  of  this  book  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Supplementary  Chapter)  is  reproduced  from  the  illus- 
trated edition  i&sued  by  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon  & 
Co.  (now  Messrs.  Goupil  &  Co.)  in  1897. 

The  whole  of  the  text,  except  the  last  chapten  was 
read  to  H.  M.  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  approved  and 
authorized  by  .her. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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By  ruts.  B.  D.  aiLLESPie 

A  BOOK  OF  REMEMBItANCE 

ILLUSTRATED.       CROWN    OCTAVO.      $2.50 
Rtadj  abtut  March  ij. 

A  book  which  will  be  read  enduringly  for  its  wit, 
it!  humoTy  and  its  portrayal  of  a  loving,  whimsical, 
and  helpful  character. 

By  HBNRY  THODB 

FRANGIPANI'S  RING 

$6.50,  net. 

An  Efent  in  the  Life  of  Henry  Thode.     Trans- 
lated by  Mn.  Carvill  Lewis.    With  marginal  design 
by  Hams  Thoma,  and  12  photographic  reproductions. 

By  FRANCIS  RANDOLPH  PACKARD.  H.D. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE    IN    THE 
UNITED  STATES 

ILLUSTRATED.       OCTAVO.       CLOTH,    GILT   TOP, 
DECKLE      EDGES,     $4.00,     net. 

A  collection  of  Facts  and  Documents  relating  to  the 
History  of  Medical  Science  in  this  country,  from  the 
earliest  English  Colonization  to  the  year  1 800,  with  a 
Supplemental  Chapter  on  the  Discovery  of  Anaesthesia. 

By  CHARLEJIAONB  TOWBR,  LL.D. 

THE  MARQUIS  DE  LA  FAYETTE  IN  THE 
WAR  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

ILLUSTRATED.         ROYAL     8VO. 

TOP,    UNCUT,    |8.oo.       Neiv 


2     VOLUMES. 
CLOTH,     GILT 


Edition.        R*adj  tarlj  in  the  Sfring. 

By  PAIRMAN  ROOER5 

A  MANUAL  OF  COACHING 

New  Edition.  Illustrated  with  numerous  full-page 
plates  and  engravings  in  the  text.  OCTAVO.  500 
PAGES  CLOTH,  GILT  TOP,  $6.00,  net  ;  THREE- 
qUARTERS     LEVANT,     ORNAMENTAL    TOOLING, 

$10.00,  net. 

By  PROFESSOR  MAXWELL  SOMERVILLE 

SANDS  OF  SAHARA 

By  the  author  of  "Siam.'*  WITH  32  FULL- 
PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS.       CLOTH,  ORNAMENTAL, 

$2.00. 

An  absorbing  account  of  personal  experiences  in  the 
great  Sahara  Desert. 

SOLD   BT  ALL   BOOKSELLER 


By  HAURICB  THOMPSON 

SWEETHEART  MANETTE 

AUTHOR  OF  «*  ALICE  OF   OLD  VINCENNES,"  etc. 
I2MO.       ORNAMENTAL,  WITH  A    FRONTIS- 
PIECE, $1.25. 

The  many  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  readers 
of  Mr.  Thompson *s  recent  popular  novd  should  wel- 
come with  enthusiasm  <*  Sweetheart  Manette,**  redo- 
lent of  romance,  charmingly  told,  and  brimful  of  inter- 
est from  its  first  page  to  its  last. 

By  CYRUS  TOWNSBND  BRADY 

WHEN  BLADES  ARE  OUT   AND   LOVE'S 

AFIELD 

By  the  author  of  <*  For  The  Freedom  of  the  Sea,*' 
etc.  With  8  full-page  illustrations  and  many  decorations. 
12MO.       ORNAMENTAL  BINDING,  I1.5O. 

This  new  novel  should  outstrip  all  Mr.  Brady's  pre- 
vious works  in  popularity,  for  while  retaining  the 
strength  and  virility  of  his  earlier  books,  it  much  sur- 
passes them  in  heart  interest  and  charm.  His  novels 
have  heretofore  appealed  principally  to  men  :  this  will 
add  women  also  to  his  large  audience  of  readers. 


By  JOHN  STRANOB  WINTER 

THE  CAREER  OF  A  BEAUTY 

A  New  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "  Heart  and 
Sword,**  etc.  12MO.  CLOTH,  $1.25.  Raadj 
March  rjth. 

By  OUY  BOOTHBY 

A  CABINET  SECRET 

By  the  author  of  «  Dr.  Nikoh,**  etc.  With  illus- 
trations by  A.  Wallis  Mills.  12MO.  CLOTH, 
51.50. 

By  MRS.  HUGH  PRASBR 

A  LITTLE  GRAY  SHEEP 

By  the  author  of  "The  Splendid  Porsena.**  A 
New  Novel.      12MO.      CLOTH,  gi. 25. 

By  QENERAL  CHARLES  A.  KING 

IN  SPITE  OF  FOB :  or,  TEN  YEARS'  TRIAL 

By  the  author  of  "Ray*s  Daughter.**  12 MO. 
CLOTH,  51.25. 
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APPLETON8 


THE  sudden  flaming  up  of  a  star  from  the  tenth  magnitude  to  the  first — an  event  of  rare 
occurrence — has  tunftd  the  eyes  of  millions  to  the  skies  of  night.  Few  persons  realize 
how  much  delight  can  be  obtained  with  a  good  opera  glass.  Garrett  P.  Serviss  has  written  a 
book  entitled  *^  Astronomy  tvith  an  Opera  Glass,  ^"^  It  was  remarkably  successful.  Most  timely 
is  his  new  book  : — 

Pleasures  of  the  Telescope 

A  Descripti've  Guide  for  Amateur  Astronomers  and  all  Lo'vers  of  the  Stars,     Bv  Garrett  P. 
SERVibS.     Illustrated  with  charts  of  the  heavens,  and  with  drawings  of  the  planets  and  charts  of 
the  moon.     8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


The  March  Publications  of 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY 

72  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


General  WUaon  is 
one  of  the  greatest 
American  authorities 
on  military  afiain. 
He  has  twice  Tuited 
China ;  once  fifteen 
years  ago  in  a  private 
capacity  ;  in  1 900  as 
General  di  the  Amer- 
ican forces.  Doubly 
important,  therefore, 
b  his 


China 


Travels  and  Invei" 
tigations  in  the  **  Mid- 
dle Kingdom  *  * — A 
study  of  its  Civiliisa- 
tion  and  Possibilities. 
Together  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Boxer 
War,  the  Relief  of  the 
Legations,  and  the 
Re-establishment  of 
Peace.  By  General 
James  Harrison 
Wilson,  LL.D. 

Third  edition,  re- 
vised throughout,  en- 
larged, and  reset. 
i2mo.  Cloth.  jSi-75. 


The  sweep  of  com- 
merce is  rapidly  de- 
troying  the  old  land- 
marks of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ulmann  con- 
ducts a  party  of  young 
people  to  places  about 
the  city  interesting  for 
historic  events,  and 
describes  them  most 
entertainingly  in 

A  Landmark 
History  of 
New  Yorl( 

By  Albert  Ulmann. 

With   many  Illustra- 
tions.   i2mo.   Cloth. 

$1.50. 


^ 


Mr.  Alfred  Ayres 
in  his  **  Orthoepist," 
'•Verbalist"  and 
«  Mentor'*  has  hurled 
his  critical  spear  at 
many  ill-favored  errors 
of  speech.  He  again 
comes  to  the  defense 
of  his  mother  tongue 
and  corrects  some  half 
dozen  blunders  made 
by  well-nigh  every 
one  : — 

Some  Ill- 
used  Words 

By  Alfred  Ayres. 
One  vol.,  i6mo. 
Cloth.     ;^i.oo. 


^ 


^ 


"  Old  Glory  "  was 
designed  by  Betsy  Roes 
in  Philadelphia. 

The  picturesque  fig- 
ures of  the  time,  sea- 
rangers  and  Quakere, 
red-coats  and  Conti- 
nental soldiers,  even 
Washington  himself, 
help  develop  a  strange 
and  thrilling  story  by 
the  author  of  •*  In 
Defiance  of  the  King*  * 

Betsy  Ross 

A  Romance  of  the 
Flag.  By  C.  C. 
HoTCHKiss.  One  vol., 
i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 


^ 


While  the  British 
army  was  at  Bloem- 
fontein  :  Lord  Rob- 
erts engaged  Rud- 
YARD  Kipling  and 
several  other  brilliant 
journalists  to  edit  a 
paper  called  The 
Friend.  Selections 
from  this  have  been 
edited  by  Mr.  Julian 
Ralph.  It  has  an 
introduction  by  Earl 
Roberts.  It  is  fully 
illustrated  ;  a  unique 
book. 

War's 

Brighter 

Side 

By  RuDYARD  Kip- 
ling, Julian  Ralph, 
Lord  Stanley,  H.H. 

G  WYNNE,     PeRCIVAL 

Landon,  Etc.  One 
vol.,  8vo.  Cloth, 
$2.00. 
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Houghton,  riifflin  &  Co/s 

THE  MAY-FLOWER  AND  HER  LOG 

July  15,  i63o.nay  6,  1621. 

By  AzEL  Ames,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Pilgrim  Society.  With  Maps  and  Charts 
showing  the  Course  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  a  Portrait  of  Governor  Edward 
Winslow.  Printed  from  old-style  type  on  antique  paper,  and  handsomely 
bound.     Large  8vo,  ;$6.oo  net.     (yfpril  if). 

Dr.  Ames  in  this  book  describes  the  model  and  rig  of  the  May-Floioer^  gives  her  charter,  officen,  crew, 
passenger  lists,  quarters,  provisions,  lading,  etc.  From  all  accessible  data  he  has  constructed  a  Log  of  the  May- 
F/otver^s  Pilgrim  voyage,  and  in  an  Appendix  he  reprints  important  documents.  The  book  is  of  unique  interest 
for  all  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and  is  brought  out  in  very  attractive  style. 

THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  HARY  THE  FIRST 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  "A  Singular 
Life,"  etc.     Illustrated.     Crown  8 vo,  $1.50.     {April  ij). 

An  entertaining  story  of  the  experiences  of  a  family  in  a  New  England  suburban  town  with  their  servants. 
There  was  a  fine  variety  of  these,  of  several  nationalities,  all  degrees  of  ignorance,  and  shades  of  incompetence.. 
The  story  is  thoroughly  interesting  and  weU  illustrated. 

PENELOPE'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  IRELAND 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  author  of  "  Penelope's  Progress,"  "  The  Birds' 
Christmas  Carol,"  etc.      i6mo,  $1.25.     {April  77). 

Penelope  and  her  companions,  Francesca  and  SaJemina,  go  through  Ireland  as  before  they  went  through 
England  and  Scotland,  and  find  at  every  turn  of  the  road  occasions  for  merriment,  and  find  also  hospitality,  cheer- 
fulness, and  beautiful  scenery.     The  book  is  full  of  entertainment,  and  Salemina^s  romance  illuminates  it. 

THE  STORY  OF  EVA 

By  Will  Payne,  author  of  "The  Money  Captain,"  etc.      i2mo,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  strong  character  story.  It  deals  with  social  conditions  somewhat  uncommon,  and  treats  them  with 
distinct  power  and  wisdom.  The  leading  characters  are  a  young  man  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  and  a 
woman  from  Nebraska.  They  meet  in  Chicago,  have  various  experiences,  and  finally  a  fire  gives  them  a  moral 
shock  which  is  the  beginning  of  a  higher  life.  The  story  is  strong  in  depicting  the  development  of  their  charac- 
ters up  to  their  nobler  selves.     It  has  a  powerful  moral  and  is  of  high  literary  quality. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  VIRGINIA 

By  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  ;Ji.50. 

An  historical  romance  of  the  time  of  Braddock's  ill-fated  expedition  to  Fort  Duqueane.  The  hero  is  a  Vir- 
ginian who  serves  as  a  soldier  under  Washington,  and  after  many  perils  and  hardships  is  so  fortunate  as  to  defend 
fi-om  imminent  peril  a  coveted  young  woman  and  her  frowning  guardians.  The  writer  shows  a  wide  knowledge  of 
the  period,  draws  Washington's  character  effectively,  and,  in  a  word,  tells  a  strong  story  in  a  very  readable  way. 

niSS  PRITCHARD'S  WEDDINQ  TRIP 

By  Clara  Louise  Burnham.      i6mo,  gi.25.     {April  ly). 

Miss  Pritchard  loved  a  man  who  married  another  woman,  and  who,  dying,  left  a  daughter  in  the  care  of 
Miss  Pritchard.  This  daughter  strongly  resembled  her  fiither,  so  that  when  Miss  Pritchard  took  her  to  Europe 
she  felt  as  if  she  were  taking  the  wedding  trip  of  which  she  had  dreamed  years  before.  The  stcny  is  entertainingly 
told  and  there  is  a  Burnham  romance  in  it. 

THE  TURN  OF  THE   ROAD 

A   Romance.     By   Eugenia   Brooks    Frothingham,      i2mo,   $1.50.     Third 
Impression, 

<'  It  is  no  small  achievement  to  have  conceived  a  character  of  such  bravery  as  Miss  Frothingham* s  hero. 
.  .  .  All  described  with  skill  extraordinary  in  an  untried  writer.  .  .  .  It  is  an  admirable  performance.  * ' — Ntiv 
York  Times. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.      Sent^  postpaid^  by 
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J€  iSir/JIrinffiy    Ori^inai    ^ook 

BIRTH    A    NEW    CHANCE 

By  COLUMBUS  BRADFORD,    umo,  $1.50 

This  ^rork  is  absolutely  unique  In  Christendom.  Its  conclusions  may  appear  to  coincide  in  one  es- 
sential point  with  the  doctrines  of  Theosophy,  but  the  course  of  reasonlnic  oy  wnich  thevrare  reached  is  en- 
tirely free  from  mysticism  and  Is  in  fall  harmony  with  the  adranoed  teachins  of  both  Science  and  Relijrlon. 
All  who  have  felt  at  times  the  apparent  futility  of  the  indlTldual  life  will  So  comforted  and  uplifted  bv 
the  brave  optimism  of  this  original  book.  The  main  oondusions  of  the  work  are  :— The  human  personal- 
ity does  not  leave  the  body  at  death ;  the  frerm  of  life  persists  and  in  due  time  returns  to  another  body  ; 
the  perfection  of  the  race  will  be  realixed  through  the  gradual  amelioration  of  its  indirldual  members. 
The  working  hypothesis  of  the  author  is :— The  dead  live  again  by  being  bom  again. 


jf  Vi»id   iPieiur^    of  Oiti   fS/fa/n 

GARCILASO 

By  J.  BRECKINRIDGE  ELLIS.  Author  of  ' '  The  Dread  and  Fear  of  Kings. "  12mo.  $1. 25. 
A  clever  and  amusing  story  of  Spanish  life  and  character  at  a  time  which  is  peculiarly  interesting  to 
Americans^the  close  of  the  flfteentn  centurr.  The  scenes  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  story  are  laid  in  the 
**  city  of  silk,"  before  the  beleagured  walls  of  Granada,  and  later  the  hero  escapes  the  spies  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion oy  joining  the  (Columbus  expedition.  In  Qarcilaso  the  author  has  presented  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
Spanish  hidalgo,  ignorantly  religious,  haughtily  courteous,  arrogantly  brave.  The  Quixotic  Qarcilaso 
tells  the  tale  himself,  and  there  is  a  subtle  irony  in  the  method  by  which  the  author  makes  him  re- 


veal his  foibles  while  wholly  unconscious  of  their  existence, 
serious,  now  amusing,  which  end  happily. 


The  love  story  is  full  of  complications,  now 


A  HISTORY  or  THE  AMERICAN   PEOPLE 

By  FRANCIS  NEWTON  THORPE 

This  is  an  admirably  comprehensive  and  interesting  story  of  the  nation  by  the  well-known  author 
of  "A  Constitutional  History  of  the  American  People/'  "The  Ck>nstltutional 

States,**  etc.  It  is  thus  fa 

prehensive  and  scholarly 


History  of  the  United 
It  is  thus  far  the  only  history  of  America  in  a  single  volume  which  is  at  once  readable,  com- 
It  Is  a  book  alike  for  the  student  and  for  busy  men  and  women. 


TJho    ^niorosii'ny  ami  J^tyAiy  SPopuiar  fSor/es  of  /Bih'^oniury  J^isiorios  6Jf 

ELIZABETH  WORMELEY  LATIMER  comprisos.- 

THe  Last  Years  of  tHe  19tH  Century 

Spain  in  tKe  19tK  Century 

Italy  in  tHe  19tH  Centxary 

Europe  in  Africa  in  tHe  19tH  Century 

England  in  tHe  19tH  Century 

Russia  and  TurKey  in  tHe  19tH 

Century 

N*Y.  liaiia^Exprtn.  France  in  tHe  19tH  Century 


''  What  a  lot  she  knows  ! 
And  how  brightly  she  tells 
it  idll  We  seem  to  be  read- 
ing contemporaneous  con- 
floential  letters  to  an  inti- 
mate friend,  written  'not 
for  publication*  by  any 
means— the  stvle  is  too 
good  for  that— but  simply 
because  the  writer  is  inter- 
ested, and  never  Imagines 
the  reader  to  be  otherwise 


Bach  Volume 

Handsomely 

illustrated 

with  Portraits 

Cr.  8vo,  $a.50 


HEIRS   or 

YESTERDAY 

By  EMMA  WOLF 

Author  of  "The  Joy  of  Life,"    "Other 
Things  Being  Equal/' etc.     lamo,  $i.oo 

A  study  of  Jewish  Social  life  in  the  United  States- 

*'  A  profoundly  thoughtful  novel,  dramatic,  full 
of  action,  beautmiUy  written." — Chicago  Journal. 

**  Describes  g»phioally  the  Jew  in  modem  condi- 
tions and  the  difflculty  of  escaping  from  racial  lim- 
Itationa.    A  strong  piece  of  work. 

—The  Congregationdlist,  Boston. 

**  Well  told.  The  autJior  knows  her  people  well, 
and  has  drawn  all  the  figures  of  her  story  with  a 
firm  hand.  Her  book  will  win  its  way  to  the  re- 
gard of  many  readers.*' 

—The  Argonaut,  San  Francisco. 


THE  CHEVALIEIR 
DE  ST.   DENIS 

By  ALICE  ILQENFRITZ  JONES 

Author  of  "  Beatrice  of  Bayou  Teche  " 
lamo,  $1.35 

A  Romance  of  Two  Continents. 

**A  novel  of  unusual  interest  and  very  well 
written,"— 7%«  Outlook,  New  York. 

"  Admirably  told.  The  situations  are  intense  and 
have  a  flashing  speed  that  merits  praise.  Contagi- 
ous fire  breathes  in  every  page.** 

—Public  Opinion,  New  York. 

"  A  most  delightful  contribution  to  the  tales  of 
adventure ;  particularly  so  in  its  revelation  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  history  of  our  own  country,  so 
often  decried  as  lacking  the  background  of  a  ro- 
mantic past."— 77i«  Evening  TYanscript,  Boston. 
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STOKES'   NEW   BOOKS. 


THE   SILVER    SKULL. 

By   8.    R.   Crook«tt. 

This  romance  is  a  stirring  one  of  Giro  the  Priest  and  of  the 
VardarellL  "Robin  Hoods  of  the  South,  heroes  of  the  people." 
Mr.  Crockett  says  in  his  preface: 

*'  There  is  no  hruer  or  stranger  tale  in  aU  the  long  history  of 
Italy  than  that  of '  The  Stiver  SkuU. '  Although  ttisa  romance, 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  such,  so  closely  has  the  story  been  kept  to 
material  facts,  ** 

With  a  special  introduction  to  the  American  edition.    Illus' 
trated.     1 2mo,  cloth ,  $  i  .50. 


A    MARYLAND    MANOR. 

A  Novel  of  Plantation  Aristocracy  and  Its  Fall 

Br    Frederic    Emory. 

'■'•A  Maryland  Manor"  has  historical  interest  in  a  field  ««• 
touched  in  any  long  novel,  as  it  deals  with  the  old  plantation 
aristocracy  created  by  slavery.  This  is  described  in  a  sympathetic 
spirit,  but  the  questions  at  issue  are  treated  with  a  dispassionate 
candor. 

The  hove!  gives  charming  bits  of  description  of  life  in 
Maryland  *•*  before  the  war,"  and  ought  also  to  have  a  perma- 
nent place  in  literature  as  a  graphic  picture  of  the  evolution  of  the 
New  South.     1 3mo,  cloth,  9 1 .50. 


THE    MODERNS. 

A  Romance  of  To-Day. 
By    George   Trimble    Davidson. 

This  begins  with  a  striking  account  of  the  fatal  Bazaar  Fire 
in  Paris,  which  is  described  with  great  dramatic  spirit.  In  the 
rest  of  the  book  Mr.  Davidson's  story  gives  a  perfect  picture  of 
the  richest  class  of  New  York  society, — their  amusements  and 
their  diversions.     lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  MONGREL 

By   Steplien   Townesend. 

Wilh  a  Preface  written  especially  for  the  American  edition 
by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  With  thirty-four  illustrations 
aiterori^nal  drawing  by  J.  A.  Shepherd,  with  photographs. 

This  is  a  very  lively  and  entertaining  biography  of  a  dog  by 
a  dog  for  lovers  of  dogs.     i2mo,  cloth,  f  1.35. 


Nell  Qwyn  Edition. 
SIMON    DALE. 

By   Anthony    Hope. 

The  story  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Charles  I(.  and  has  chiefly  to 
do  with  the  English  and  French  courts.  Nell  Gw)rn,  Charles  II. 
of  England  and  Louis  XIV,  of  France  figure  prominently  in  this 
romance. 

lamo,  cloth,  illustrated  with  a  picture  of  Nell  Gwyn  on  the 
cover,  $1.25. 


YOUR    UNCLE    LEW. 

A  Natural-Bom  American. 

By    Charles    R.   Sherieok. 

Uncle  Lew  is  a  most  delightful  character,  who  keeps  a  rail- 
road restaurant  in  hi?  native  town,  poses  as  its  chief  gourmet, 
trades  horses  continually,  and  is  the  presiding  genius  of  the  in- 
formal Club  that  meets  nights  at  the  principal  hotel. 

Incidentally  the  story  of  the  colossal  fraud,  the  Cardiff  Giant, 
is  told.  One  incident  in  the  book  is  an  exciting  horse  race  tn 
which  Uncle  Lew's  entry,  Cra^Jane,  wins  in  a  most  unexpected 
and  surprising  manner. 

This  book  to  a  certain  extent  resembles  '*  David  Harum," 
but  was  written  before  that  work.  Mr.  Sherlock  was  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Westcott,  and  '*  Your  Uncle  Lew  "  was  in  part  the  result  of 
the  latter 's  suggestion,    i  amo,  cloth ,  $  1 .  50. 

FRINGE    RUPERT, 

THE    BUGGANEER. 

By   Cutoliffe    Hyne. 

A  dashing  romance  described  on  the  title-page  as  follows: 

**  Prince  Rupert,  the  Buccaneer:  His  adventures  set  to  paper 
by  Mary  Laughan,  a  maid,  who  through  affection  followed  him 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,  acting  as  his  secretary, 
he  deeming  her  a  male  though  timid,  which  account  is  now  put 
into  more  modern  English  by  Cutcliffe  Hyne.*'  ismo,  cloth, 
illustrated,  9i.$a 

AN  amehigan 

WITH    LORD    ROBERTS. 

By   Juiian    Ralph. 

Dealing  wilh  the  war  in  South  Africa  from  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  Bloemfontein.  The  English  papers  have  stated  that  tbey 
never  knew  ^'Bobs"  until  they  read  Mr.  Ralph's  description  of 
bim. 


Several  interesting  chapters  are  devoted  to  "The  Friend/' 
the  newspaper  edited  by  Mr.  Ralph  and  other  correspondents  for 
Lord  Roberts  and  to  which  Rudyard  Kipling,  A.  Conan  Doyle 
and  other  distinguished  writers  were  contributors,    lamo,  cloth, 

PHILBRIGK    HOWELL. 

By   Albert    Kinross. 

A  brilliant  novel  of  society  life  by  this  promising  author, 
and  which  he  considers  his  most  important  work.  i2mo,  cloth, 
fi.50. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  A  WOMAN. 

The  new  romance  by  Arthur  W.  Marchmont, 

authoi  of  '•  By  Right  of  Sword  "  and  "  A  Dash  for  the  Throne'* 
— of  which  over  one  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold. 
Fifteenth  thousand  on  the  press.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50.        *" 

(/«  Preparation.) 

TWO    IMPORTANT 

NATURE    BOOKS. 

50UTHBRN  WILD  FLOWER5  AND  TREES.     By 

Alics  Lounsbbrry  and  Mrs.  Elus  Rowan. 

OUR  FERNS  IN  THEIR  HAUNTS.    P  y  W.  N.  Clute. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  sent  postpaid.      Send  for  Catalogue.      Mention  The  Book  Buyer. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY,  5  &  7  East  I6tb  Street,  New  York 

pleases  mention  Tbb  Book  Buyer  in  writing  to  advertisera. 


THE  NOVELS  OF  THE  SPRING  SEASON 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH.    By  Elinor  Glyn.  $1.50 

With  photogravure  portrait.     THIRTEENTH  THOUSAND. 

"Elizabeth  is  so  ingeniously  ingenuous,  so  clever  and  amusing,  that  it  is  heartily 

welcome." — The  Mail  and  Express. 

"Irresistibly  comic." — Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

"  An  adorable  maiden.    It  is  a  boon." — New  York  Tribune. 


THE  CARDINAL'S  SNUFF  BOX.    By  Henry  Hariand. 

SEVENTIETH  THOUSAND. 


$1.50 


**  A  masterpiece." 
'•A  work  of  Art." 


**  The  most  delightful  love-story  of  the  year." 
"  Has  all  the  charm  that  is  in  love  itself/' 


A  YEAR  OF  LIFE.    By  W.  S.  Lilly.  $1.50 

A  Novel  of  Society  in  England,  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  English  writers. 


THE  COLUMN.    By  Charles  Marriott. 


$1.50 


It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  story  will  be  welcomed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  fiction  in  the  past  fifteen  years.  (Now  ready.) 


THE  ARISTOCRATS. 


$1.50 


Being  the  impressions  of  the  Lady  Helen  Pole  during  her  sojourn  in  The 
Great  North  Woods  as  spontaneously  recorded  m  her  letters  to  her 
friend  in  North  Britain^  the  Countess  of  Edge  and  Ross.  (Ready  shortly.) 


IN  HIS  OWN  IMAGE.    By  Frederic  Baron  Corvo. 


$1.50 


A  series  of  stories  illustrative  of  the  Italian  faith  in  the  legends  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  by  the  author  of  "  Stories  Toto  Told  Me." 

POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

HEROD:  A  TRAGEDY.     By  Stephen  Phillips.  $1.50 

TWENTIETH  THOUSAND 

PAOLO  AND  FRANCESCA:  A  TRAGEDY.     By  Stephen  Phillips.     ^$1.35 

SEVENTEENTH  THOUSAND 

POEMS.     By  Stephen  Phillips.    NINTH  EDITION.  $1.50 

MARPESSA.     By  Stephen  Phillips.    TENTH  THOUSAND.  50  cents  net 

POEnS.     By  Alexander  Blair  Thaw.  $1.50 

AN  ISEULT  IDYLL,  and  other  Poems.     By  G.  Constant  Lounsbery. 

$1.25  net 

JOHN   LANE,  251   Fifth    Avenue,    New   York 
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THE    RAMBLER 


MARK  TWAIN  has  told  countless 
good  stories  about  the  yarious 
people  he  has  met  and  his  experiences 
with  them,  but  here  is  a  story  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  he  has  never  told  and 
which  has  not  been  printed  before. 

He  once  had  an  engagement  to  lecture 
in  a  small  town  in — say — the  Western 
Reserve,  and  was  met  at  the  railway 
station  by  the  minister,  as  the  leader  of 
intellectual  society  in  the  place.  The 
minister  welcomed  the  distinguished  visi- 
tor, and  as  they  walked  up  to  the  parson- 
age where  Mark  was  to  be  housed  and  fed 
during  his  stay,  his  host  conversed  on 
several  topics,  and  finally  said  :  "  Mr. 
Clemens,  it  has  always  been  our  custom, 
in  this  little  town,  to  open  every  entertain- 
ment given  here,  with  prayer,  and  I 
should  like  to  do  so  to-night,  if  agreeable 
to  you.  Would  you  have  any  objection 
to  my  doing  so  ?"  "  Why,  my  dear  sir,'' 
replied  Mark  warmly,  "  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  give  me  great  pleasure — I  should 
be  very  glad  to  know  that  the  lecture  was 
going  to  bo  started  right,  anyhow." 

So  with  this  understanding,  they  went 
to  the  lecture  room  that  evening,  and  the 
minister  left  the  lecturer  sitting  in  the 


corner  of  the  platform,  took  the  centre  of 
the  stage  himself  and  proceeded  to  offer  a 
prayer  about  half  an  hour  lorg,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  gave  his  views  on  all 
the  current  affairs  of  interest  and  con- 
cluded by  saying:  "And  now,  0  Lord, 
we  have  with  us  to-night  a  man  who  is 
known  throughout  all  the  world  as  the 
great  American  humorist.  Help  us,  0 
Lord — help  us  to  understand  what  he  is 
about  to  say  to  us,  and  to  be  amused  by 
it ;  and  if  possible,  grant  that  we  may  de- 
rive some  real  benefit  from  his  lecture." 

Major  Pond  has  wisely  said  of  Mark 
Twain  that  he  is  as  great  a  philosopher  as 
a  humorist,  but  if  Mark  were  to  own  up, 
he  would  probably  say  that  he  needed  all 
his  philosophy  to  pull  him  through  the 
next  few  minutes. 

In  the  March  Book  Buyer  was  pub- 
lished a  reproduction  of  the  famous  Brad- 
ford Map  of  New  York,  which,  by  acci- 
dent, was  said  to  have  been  made  from  the 
original  owned  by  Mr.  William  Loring 
Andrews,  and  loaned  by  him  to  the  Old 
New  York  exhibition  at  the  Lenox  Li- 
brary. The  reproduction  was  made  from 
the  facsimile  of  the  Bradford  Map,  as,  in- 


Copyright,  1901,  by  Charles  Scribkbr's  Sons.    All  rights  reserved. 
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deed,  a  line  at  the  edge  of  the  eograving 
stated.  There  are  several  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  prints  which  are 
well  known  to  experts  in  cartography,  and 
with  Mr.  Andrewa'a  permission  we  repro- 
duce, this  month,  in  the  first  installment 
of  his  entertaining  article  upon  the 
"  Iconography  of  the  Battery  and  Castle 
Garden,"  the  original  Bradford  Map,  from 
the  unique  copy  in  his  possession,  and 
also  the  Ouyckincit  map,  both  of  which 
are  referred  to  in  his  monograph. 
j» 
Here  is  a  question  for  debate  in  the 
ladies'  literary  clubs:  Does  the  "higher 
education  "  of  women  tend  to  lessen  their 
imagination  ?  This  question  arises  from 
some  cursory  examination  of  a  more  or 
less  fragmentary  list  of  women  writers 
whose  novels  and  stories  have  brought 
them  wide  reputation.  Among  the  women 
who  began  to  win  distinction  in  fiction 
writing  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  we  note  the 
names  of  Miss  Woolson,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Mrs. 
Deland,  Mrs.  Phelps-Ward,  Miss  Jewett, 
Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Miss  Alice 
French  (Octave  Thanet),  Mrs.  Mary  Hal- 
lock  Foote,  Miss  Mary  Wilkins  and  Miss 
Murfree  (Charles  Egbert  Craddock).  None 
of  these  is  a  college  woman,  if  we  remem- 
ber correctly.  And  among  the  women 
writers  of  distinction  rho  have  gained 
their  fame  more  recently,  we  believe  that 
neither  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  Miss, Mary 
Johnston,  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow,  Miss  Bertba 
Eunkle,  nor  Miss  Molly  Elliot  Sea- 
well,  is  a  college  graduate.  Two  young 
women.  Miss  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam, 
and  Miss  Abhe  Carter  Goodloe,  are  col- 
lege girls  who  have  written  successful 
stories,  hut  their  fiction  is  baaed  to  a 
great  extent  upon  college  life,  and  might 
be  classed  as  special  work  in  story  writing 
— a  newspaper  man  might  call  it  firat- 
claes  reporting  rather  than  imaginative 
work.  Again,  Mrs.  Jennette  Lee  and 
Miss  Margaret  Sherwood,  both  of  whom 


[From  a  crajroD  drawlUK  by  C.  A. 


are  college  women,  have  written  good 
stories,  but  they  are  "  problem  "  novels, 
rather  than  romances.  Can  it  be  that  the 
discipline  of  study  and  the  influence  of 
scientific  thought  incline  to  clip  the 
wings  of  soaring  imagination  ?  Are  the 
yea-yea  and  nay-nay  of  political  economy 
and  the  higher  mathematics  hindrances 
to  the  freest  fancy  ? 
jt 
In  a  handsomely  printed  volume,  to- 
gether with  a  unique  portrait  of  Mr. 
Whittier,  made  from  a  crayon  drawing 
done  by  C.  A.  Barry  in  1859,  Mr.  Samuel 
T.  Pickard  has  gathered  together  Whit- 
tier'a  letters  to  Professor  Elizur  Wright, 
Jr.,  illustrating  the  poet  as  a  politician. 
The  book  is  published  in  a  limited  edition 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  by  Charles 
E.  Goodspeed  of  Boston.  With  his  per- 
mission we  reproduce  the  frontispiece 
portrait  herewith,  of  course,  considerably 
reduced  in  size. 
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in  19O0,  and  this  is  his  first  book.  He  is 
a  eon  o(  Mr.  Robert  Underwood  JobnBon, 
and  a  grandson  of  Judge  Nimrod  John- 
son, of  Indiana. 

This  interesting  portrait  of  the  late  W, 
J.  Stillman,  whose  "Antobiography  of  a 
Jonrnaliat"  is  jnet  poblished  by  MeBsrs. 
Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  is  reproduced 
from  a  drawing  made  by  his  daughter  in 
1000,  and  appears  ae  a  frontispiece  in  the 
book.  The  drawing  is  here  reduced  in 
size. 


In  the  March  Book  Buyer  waa  pub- 
lished an  early  portrait  of  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Holmes,  and  in  an  accompanying  para- 
graph we  sinned  so  grievously  as  to  call 
her  the  "  gifted  authoress  "  of  "  St.  Elmo." 
Heterophemy,  and  not  illiterate  ignorancOi 
caused  this  lamentable  stumble,  and  we 
wish  to  thank  the  many  friends  who  have 
rushed  to  catch  us  as  we  fell.  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  here — inview  of  the  wide- 
spread knowledge  of  the  fact  denoted  by 
the  number  of  letters  received  on  the  sub- 
ject— that  Mrs.  Holmes  never  penned  such 
fiery  romances  as  "  St.  Elmo,"  whose  cre- 
ator— or  ought  we  to  say  creatress  ?— was 
Augusta  J.  Evans  (Mrs.  Wilson),  and  that 
Mrs.  Holmes's  fame  rests  four-square  on 
"  Sunshine  and  Tempest,"  "  Dora  Dean  " 
and  "Maggie  Miller,"  and  sundry  other 
tales  of  a  less  strenuous  type  than  the 
brilliant  romances  of  Mrs.  Wilson. 

A  novel  by  Mr.  Owen  Johnson,  called 
"  Arrows  of  the  Almighty,"  is  announced 
by  the  Macmillan  Go.  for  early  publica- 
tion. Mr.  Johnson  was  chairman  of  the 
"  Lit  Board  "  in  Yale  where  he  graduated 


A  new  edition  of  the  complete  works  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  edited  by  Professor 
James  A.  Harrison  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  is  announced  as  in  preparation 
by  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
jt 

When  Professor  Bliss  Perry  was  called 
to  Boston  to  assume  the  editorship  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  his  place  in  the  English 
Department  of  Princeton  University  was 
filled  by  George  M.  Harper,  who  was  then 
the  head  of  the  department  of  Romance 
Languages.  Magazine  readers  will  remem- 
ber Professor  Harper  as  the  author  of  a 
study  of  Balzac  which  appeared  last  sum- 
mer, and  aroused  wide  comment  for  its 
original  and  highly  interesting  interpreta- 
tion of  the  life  and  works  of  the  greatest  of 
French  novelists.  Professor  Harper's  new 
book,includingthe  essay  on  Balzac,  which 
the  Sbribners  are  publishing  under  the  title 
"  Masters  of  French  Literature,"  shows  its 
scope  and  character  in  the  title,  and  gives 
evidence  that  the  author  is  gifted  with  the 
finest  critical  discrimination  and  a  rare 
sympathy  for  the  spirit  of  French  litera- 
ture. 

For  several  years  after  his  graduation 
from  Princeton,  Professor  Harper  waa  en- 
gaged in  newspaper  and  magazine  work  in 
New  York,  but  in  1888  went  abroad  to 
pursue  the  study  of  bis  favorite  subject. 
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Oo  his  retnm  he  was  called  to  Princeton 
to  direct  the  department  of  Romance  Un- 
cages. IIU  new  book  representB  the 
etndy  of  many  years,  and  has  the  zest  of 
the  writer's  enthnsiasm  in  his  subject. 

Two  neir  volamea  in  the  "  Music  hov- 
ers' Library,"  "Choirs  and  Choral 
Music,"  by  Mr,  Arthur  Mees,  and  "The 
Opera  Past  and  Present,"  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Apthorp,  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Huneker 
in  the  last  number  of  The  Book  Buyer, 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  publishing  here- 
with the  portraits  of  the  two  authors.  Mr. 
Mees  is  the  conductor  of  the  New  York 
UeudelsBOhn  Qlee  Club,  and  for  several 
years  has  annotated  the  programmes  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  Mr.  Apthorp  is 
widely  known  as  the  music  and  art  critic 
of  the  Boston  Transcript,  the  writer  of 
the  Symphony  Society's  programmes,  and 
as  the  author  of  several  books  on  musical 
subjects. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  personali- 
ties of  the  stage  to-day  is  Maude  Adams. 
She  has  a  magnetism  that  has  won  her  an 
immense  following  all  over  the  country. 
Her  many  admirers  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  a  biography  of  her  is  to  be 
published  in  a  popular  aeries  of  "  Pen 
Portraits  of  Stage  Favorites,"  issued  by 
the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  to  be  written 
by  Mr.  Acton  Davies,  the  critic  of  the 
Evening  Sun. 

Maude  Adams  was,  it  may  be  said,  born 
to  if  not  on  the  stage,  appearing  first  as  a 
stage  baby;  her  mother  is  an  actress  at 
the  present  time;  all  her  BurronndingB 
have  been  those  of  the  stage;  and  her  life 
has  been  one  of  continuous  and  arduous 
work  in  her  profession. 
ji 

The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  recently 
printed  a  well-deserved  criticism  of  the 
practice  of  publishing  a  dead  author's 
early  and  least  excellent  work  almost  be- 
fore he  is  buried.  The  paragraph  con- 
cludes : 

Maurice  TfacmpRon  ia  dead,  but  no  less  than 
three  "  new  "  novels  by  bini  are  advertised  as  jusl 
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issued  b;  as  maoy  publiahlng  coDcerna.  It  is  true 
that  these  concerns  do  not  specifically  use  the 
word  "new,"  but  they  so  construct  their  adver- 
tisements as  t«  make  no  other  impression.  It  is  a 
shabby  business.  The  only  new  novel  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  it  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  was 
published  several  months  ago.  Those  which  are 
now  sprung  with  such  a  fanfare  on  the  public  were 
published  30  many  years  ago  that  they  have  been 
forgotten.  To  resurrect  them  uow  and  attempt  to 
foist  them  off  as  Thompson's  latest  work  is  a  petty 
piece  of  hum  buggery. 


A  correapondeut  in   Seattle  sends  ua 
some  verses  written  by  a  child  of  twelve 
named  Bonnie  Phelps,  who  has  a  gift  for 
rhyming   that  is  certainly  unusual,  and 
considerable  poetic  fancy   to  justify   it. 
Bonnie's  mother  says  that  she  began  to 
lisp  in  numbers  at  the  age  of  three,  and 
has  preserved  her  first  metrical  achieve- 
ment  (of  course,    an    oral   deliverance), 
whose  theme  was  her  kittens  : 
"Every  Sunday  morning 
Waiting  to  be  ted, 
Little  hungry  kittlelies 
Playing  iu  the  shed." 

In  a  moment  she  added : 
"  Two  little  aUlgators! 
Crawling  on  the  walk, 
Making  up  some  poetry 
That  they  was  bound  to  talk." 
We  make  no  apology  for  printing  Bon- 
nie's first  poem,  for  it   is  childish  and 
spontaneous  enough  to  pass  muster  any- 
where.    Bonnie  continued  to  compose  her 
verges  for  the  pleasure  of  her  family,  and 
liked  to  stand  and  solemnly  reel  them  off 
while  somebody  wrote  down  her  words. 
Many  of  the  rhymes — for  which  we  haven't 
space  here — are  dainty  as    flowers    and 
show  genuine  poetic   thought.     We  can 
make  room  for  only  one,  called  "  Little 
Minutes." 

Glad  little  minutes  are  short  little  minutes: 

Qlad  little  minutes  seem 
Wafted  away  in  one  little  breath, 

Ouly  to  be  a  dream. 
Sad  little  minutus  ore  long  little  minutes: 

Each  saema  to  be  a  year. 
Olad  little  minutes  bring  you  a  smile. 

Sad  little  minutes  a  tear. 


Sad  little  leart.  I've  heard  it  said 

Are  nearlr  always  blue; 
But  when  glad  little  tears  come,  then 

O lad  little  smiles  come,  too. 
And  now  I'll  ^ive  you  a  riddle  to  guess. 

Please  tell  me  if  you  know. 
Where  do  glad  and  aad  little  smiles  and  tears 

And  little  minutes  go? 
Why  averv  New  Yearns  uight,  you'll  see, 

If  you'll  just  take  a  peep, 
The  Old  Year  come  a-creeplng  out 

When  all  the  world's  asleep. 
He  tiptoes  through  the  silent  street 

Ana  bids  them  all  adieu. 
Then  gathers  up  hia  smiles  and  tears 

And  little  minutes  too. 
He  pops  them  in  a  monstrous  bag, 

And  ties  the  mouth  up  tight. 
And  when  the  sun  wakes  up  again 

And  drives  away  the  night. 
You'll  And  the  Old  Year  and  his  sack 

Have  somehow  fi.own  away 


This  very  creditable  little  poem  was 
written,  we  believe,  before  the  child  was 
ten  years  old.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  child  has  written  all  her  rhymes  her- 
self— she  declares  they  wonld  not  be  her 
own  if  a  single  word  were  changed  by  her 
mother. 

jt 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington is  taken,  by  permission  of  his  pub- 
Ushers,  from  his  new  autobiography, 
"  Up  from  Slavery,"  just  issued  by 
Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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A  new  book  by  Nelson  Lloyd,  the 
author  of  the  Buccessful"  Chronic  Loafer," 
is  promiBod  by  hie  publishere,  Messrs.  J. 
F.  Taylor  &  Co.  This  new  work  is  an 
idyllic  story  of  country  life  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, entitled  "A  Drone  and  a  Dreamer." 


We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  H.  S.  Stone 
A  Co.  for  Max  Beerbohm's  caricature  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  an  early  number  of  the  lamented 
Chap-Book.  Mr.  Shaw's  new  volume, 
"Three  Plays  for  Puritans,"  is  as  good 
reading  as  most  of  his  work.  One  may 
agree  or  not,  but  one  isn't  quite  satisfied 
to  let  him  go  unread. 
ji 

A    new    "  History    of    the    American 
People,"  in  a  single  volume,  by  Professor 


Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  is  announced  by 
Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  It  is  said 
that  Professor  Thorpe  has  been  at  work 
on  the  book  for  the  past  nine  years. 
jt 
This  new  portrait  of  Mrs.  Edith  Whar- 
ton, whose  book  of  short  stories  called 
"  Crucial  Instances,"  is  just  published,  is 
made  from  a  photograph  by  Miss  Ben 
Tnsuf. 


[Caricature  by  tluc  Boorbohra.— From 


In  his  forthcoming  book  on  China,  Mr. 
Henry  Savage  Lander  purposes  to  treat 
of  the  country,  the  people,  the  war,  and 
the  situation  in  a  comprehensive  way. 
The  book,  which  will  be  issued  by  the 
Scribnera,  late  in  the  spring,  will,  if  Mr. 
Lander's  original  intentions  develop  in 
execution,  comprise  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  chapters.  Mr.  Landor  will 
give  an  explicit  account  of  the  Boxers 
and  their  doings,  rites,  rliymes,  war 
dances,  etc.,  a  full  account  of  every  en- 
gagement during  the  war  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  taking  of  Pekin,  an  account 
of  the  Seymour  expedition,  a  complete 
diary  of  the  siege  of  Tientsin,  an  official 
and  complete  diary  of  the  siege  of  the 
Legations  in  Pekin,  an  account  of  the 
siege  of  the  Pei  Tang  Catholic  Mission 
furnished  by  Bishop  Favier,  with  plans 
and   photographs  by  the  author,  an  ac- 
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coant  of  the  various  armies,  including  the 
Chinese,  concerned  in  the  var,  and  their 
respective  qualities,  a  review  of  the  official 
correspondence  between  Sir  Claude  Mc- 
Donald and  Lord  Salisbnry  regarding 
Boxer  movements  (previous  to  the  out- 
break of  hostilities),  and  illustrated  de- 
scriptions of  many  other  details  of  the 
history  of  last  summer. 

Mr.  Landor  has  about  eight  hundred 
original  photographs,  two  hundred 
Chinese  paintings  and  prints,  a  quantity 
of  Japanese  war  pictures,  and  about  three 
hundred  sketches  in  oil,  water  color,  and 
black  and  white,  drawn  by  himself.  With  ■' 
this  enormous  stock  of  material  to  draw 
from,  the  book  will  be  illustrated  with  a 
fullness  to  satisfy  the  most  critical. 

Miss  Lant,  whose  first  novel  "  Lords  of 
the  North,"  recently  published,  has  already 
passed  into  a  fourth  edition,  is  at  present 
engaged  on  a  new  story  of  contemporary 
life   and   conditions    in   Canada,    which 


her  publishers,  Messrs.  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co., 
will  bring  out  as  soon  as  completed. 
Her  first  book,  just  mentioned,  has  been 
chosen  by  Heinemann,  of  London,  for  the 
first  Tirlume  in  a  new  series  of  American 
novels,  which  will  also  include  stories  by 
D.  D.  Wells,  E.  Hough  and  Hamlin  Gar- 
land. 

jt 

The  character  sketch  of  three  types  by 
Mr.  F.  D.  Steele,  which  is  reprinted  here 
from  McClure's  Magazine  was  intended 
to  illustrate  the  article  on  Mr.  Steele's 
work  elsewhere  in  this  number,  but  was 
crowded  from  its  proper  place. 
Jt 

Three  hooka  on  out-of-door  matters  are 
announced  by  Messrs.  Donbleday,  Page  & 
Co.  Readers  of  the  Evening  Post  have 
enjoyed  "  A  Journey  to  Nature,"  as  its 
chapters  appeared  on  Saturdays  in  that 
paper,  and  the  signature  "  J.  P.  M."  pro- 
voked inquiry.  It  now  appears  that  the 
author  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Mowbray,  whose  tale 
of  a  Wall  Street  man  who  was  ordered  to 
go  to  the  woods  and  stay  there  for  a  year 
or  two,  is  more  or  less  autobiographical. 
"  The  Brook  Book,"  by  Miss  Mary  Rogers, 
is  a  fanciful  and  delicately  written  study 
of  a  brook  and  its  doings  throughout  the 
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Author  ot  "  The  Lut  ot  U 


year,  from  the  activity  of  its  waters  in  the 
spring,  when  the  water  grows  warmer 
and  all  the  swarm  of  insect  life  awakens, 
to  the  winter  daya,  when  the  frost  clogs  its 
flow  and  stills  its  noisy  voice.  Less  imag- 
inative, bnt  of  more  practical  quality  ia 
Miss  Nina  L.  Maraball's  "  Muehroom 
Book,"  which  now  appears  in  the  Nature 
Study  Series,  with  colored  plates  and  a 
profusion  of  half-tone  prints.  This  is  a 
popular  book  on  the  common  species  of 
mnahrooma.  Intended  to  be  a  safe  guide 
to  the  unscientific  reader  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  poisonous  and  edible 
varieties.  The  author  is  a  teacher  of 
botany,  and  has  made  a  clearly  written 
and  useful  volume. 

A  first  novel  by  the  veteran  writer, 
Qeorge  Gary  Eggleston,  is  announced  for 
early  publication  by  the  Lothrop  Com- 
pany of  Boston.  If  is  entitled  "  A  Caro- 
lina Cavalier,"  and  is  a  story  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Tories,  patriots,  adven- 
tnre,  love  and  valor  crowd  its  pages. 

The  same  publishers  also  have  in  press 
a  story  entitled  "  The  Potter  and  the 
Clay,"  by  Maud  Howard  Peterson,  whose 


portrait  we  print  herewith.  Miss  Peter- 
son's plot  is  puzzling,  her  characters  are 
aaique,  and  the  action  of  the  story  ia  re- 
markably vivid,  the  motive  being  love 
versus  loyalty. 


T/te  Book  Lover  is  a  literary  paper, 
printed  in  Melbourne,  which  comes  to  us 
occasionally  and  in  which  we  iisually  find 
something  entertaining,  though  sometimes 
a  paragraph  sounds  familiar  albeit  credit 
isnotalwaysgiven.  But  from  the  February 
number  we  make  haste  to  extract  a  gem 
which  is  quite  original  in  ita  own  columns 
and  ia  full  of  that  exact  and  accurate  in- . 
formation  about  American  cities  and 
customs  which  our  British  friends  can 
always  be  depended  on  to  give: 

Ever  since  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  let  the  Bog- 
lisb- speaking  peoples  know  that  the  dome  ot  Bos- 
ton State  Honse  is  "  The  hubof  the  Universe,  and 
70U  could  not  prize  that  idea  out  of  a  Boston  man 
i(  you  had  the  t;re  of  all  creation  straightened  out 
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as  a  crowbar,"  Iherehas  boeii  much  ciiriosily  aslo 
the  capital  ol  Massaohuselts,  iis  inhabitants,  their 
customs  aDd  their  culture.  This  curiosity  is 
agreeably  satisfied  hj  a  little  book,  "  Her  Boston 
Experiences,"  written  bj  "  Margaret  AltstoD." 
and  supposed  to  give  that  mythical  persoo's  ad- 
venturea  aa  a  Western  arrival  in  the  literary 
capital  of  America.  The  love  siorj  which  runs 
through  the  volume  is  slight,  hut  rather  pretty, 
and  serres  aa  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  few  char- 
acter sketches  and  a  great  deal  of  playfully  sar- 
castic comment  upon  the  famous  city  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

Ausiralians  who  read  the  book  will  get  a  fair 
idea  of  a  centre  which  has  lo  be  understood  by 
anyone  who  wishes  td  comprehend  American  liter- 
ary development.  Containiug  as  it  does  Faneuil 
Hall,  "The  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  and  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  that  marks  the  spot  where 


Boston  is  historically  by  far  the  most  interesting 
city  in  the  New  World.  It  is  Iha  only  one  laid 
out  with  the  irregularity  needed  for  urban  pictur- 
esqueness.  It  has  on  one  side  Cambridge,  with 
Harvwd  University,  and  on  the  other  the  village 
of  Concord,  with  its  memories  of  Emerson, 
Thoreau  and  Hawthorne.  Though  the  most 
select,  not  to  say  suitercilious,  of  American  cities 
it  is  distinguished  aa  having  once  possessed  as  its 


leading  divine  Phillips  Brooks,  and  as  its  mayor 
the  still  more  famous  John  L.  Sullivan,  the  prize- 
fighter. At  all  these  and  many  other  peculiari- 
ties of  "the  Hub," Miss  Allston  pokes  fun  in  an 
irreverent  but  good-naturad  and  amusing  manner. 

We  have  heard  latelj  that  AastraliaDs 
are  mncb  like  Americans  in  man;  traits. 
But  that  information  about  Boston  is 
British  to  the  core. 


The  cover  of  Mr.  Hazelton's  novel, 
"  MistresB  Kell,"  is  taken  from  a  binding 
executed  by  Samuel  Mearne,  who  was,  by 
appointment,  bookbinder  to  Charles  II, 
The  original  was  probably  executed  about 
1660,  and  shows  the  charactei  istic  cottage 
pattern  of  the  period, — "  cottage  pattern  " 
being  a  term  which  was  applied  to  many 
of  Mearne's  bindings,  owing  to  a  fancied 
resemblance,  at  the  top  of  a  central  panel, 
to  the  roof  of  a  cottage  with  projecting 
eaves.  Mearne  lived  in  Little  Britain. 
Almost  all  his  books  bear  the  two  reversed 
C's,  surrounded  by  palm  branches,  and 
sunnonnted  by  a  royal  crown.  We  reprint 
the  frontispiece,  from  the  beautifnl,  if 
familiar,  portrait  attributed  to  Sir  Peter 
Lely. 
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Prom  Mn.  Ollbert'a  "  RemluiBCeoceL"    CopTiiftht,  IWI,  bjr  Cbarlea  Scribner'a  bODe 

MIU.  AHMB  OIRTLBT  QIUWBT 

[From  a  pbotoffniph  by  Sarooy,  New  York.    In  the  oalleotlon  at  Hre.  Ollbart,] 


From  Mr.  Coater'a  portrait  gallery,  we 
reprodnce  this  month  four  old  pictures  of 
nnasaal  ioterest.  The  portrait  of  Poe 
was  made  by  Anthony  from  a  Brady  nega- 
tive, as  was  also,  we  think,  the  picture  of 
Mrs.  Botta.  Dr.  Holland's  portrait  bears 
Anthony's  imprint,  and  that  of  George 
Eliot  is  printed  from  an  old  drawing. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Ilalsey,  the  editor  of 
the  "  Saturday  Review  "  of  the  New  York 


Times,  has  written  a  history  of  "  The  Old 
New  York  Frontier,  Its  Wars  with  In- 
dians and  Tories,  Its  Missionary  Schools, 
Pioneers  and  Land  Titles,  1616-1800," 
which  the  Scribnera  now  have  in  press. 
Mr.  Halaey's  title-page  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
the  genuine  interest  of  the  book  to  stu- 
dents of  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and 
his  record  of  the  titles  to  land,  made 
from  original  sources,  will  be  found  of 
great  value.  The  Rambler. 


From  "  Tbe  IconOErapbf  oF  the  Baclwy  and  CasUe  G&rdaa." 


CopyrlgtiC.  IWI,  by  njlliam  Loriog  A 


THE  ICONOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BATTERY  AND 
CASTLE  GARDEN 


I 


TT  was  in  the  closing  years  of  the  seven- 
-'-  teenth  century  that  the  southwest  ex- 
tremity of  the  Island  of  ^Manhattan — 
anciently  known  as  Schreyer'a  Hook — was 
first  laid  out  as  a  public  park  for  the  use 
and  behoof  of  the  people  of  New  York. 
A  ledge  of  rocks  called  the  Capake  reared 
its  black  craggy  head,  garlanded  with  sea- 
weed, above  the  blue  waters  off  the  outer- 
most point  of  the  island ;  and  as  a  state  of 
war  existed  between  France  and  England, 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  enemy  contem- 
plated a  descent  upon  the  city,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  New  York,  Col- 
onel Benjamin  Fletcher,  determined  to 
"erect  a  platform  on  the  outermost  point 
of  rocks  under  the  Fort,  whereon  to  build 
a  battery  commanding  both  rivers."  He 
therefore  issued  a  proclamation  requiring 
the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  Manning's  (Black- 
well's)  and  Barent's  (Great  and  Little 
Barn)  Islands  "  to  cut  down  S6  cordes  of 
stockadoes  of  12  feet  in  length  and  to 
have  them  in  readiness  to  be  conveyed  to 
New  York." 


These  defensive  works,  constructed  in 
169^,  extended  from  the  present  White- 
hall Street  westward  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  and  were  commonly  known  as  the 
Whitehall  Battery.  About  the  same  time 
that  the  Battery,  which  Governor  Fletcher 
found  "  it  of  absolute  necessity  to  make," 
was  constructed,  steps  were  also  taken  for 
filling  up  the  ground  around  the  Fort  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  its  area  and  lay- 
ing it  out  as  an  esplanade  and  pleasure- 
ground.  As  such  it  has  remained  from 
that  day  to  this,  and  although  latterly  it 
has  fallen  upon  evil  times,  has  been 
greatly  encroached  upon  and  sadly  de- 
faced by  the  heavy  iron  trestle-work-  of  the 
elevated  road,  it  still  remains  the  most 
delightful  spot  on  earth  to  all  true 
Knickerbockers  and  the  bourne  towards 
which  they  turn  with  longing  and  delight. 

The  appearance  of  this  end  of  the  island 
when  the  Dutch  traders  first  built  their 
thatched-roofed  huts  upon  it,  is  displayed 
in  the  print  on  page  twenty-one  of  the 
"  Beschrijvinghe  van  Virginia,  Nieuw 
Nederlandt,  etc.,  t'Amsterdam    I65I," — 
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prorided  this  eDgrariog  is  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be,  and  not,  aa  some  have  ven- 
tured  to  assert,  a  clever  concoction   of 
Joost  Hartger,  the  publisher  of  this  rare 
and  valuable  little  tract.     However  this 
may  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  view  inset  in  the  map 
in  Adriaen  vander  Douck's  "  Nieuw  Ned- 
erlandt,"  vhich  engraving  shows  a  nar- 
row, barren,  and  rather  precipitous  shore 
with  a  number   of  one-aud-a-half  story 
houses  nestling  closely  as  if  for  protection 
under  the    walla    of    Fort    Amsterdam. 
This  and  nothing  more  was  the  condition 
of  the  Bonthernmost  point  of  the  island  of 
Manhattan.  Anno  Domini  l(i.j6,  as  it  ia  de- 
picted in  Vander  Donck'a  "  Description." 
There  are  no  signs  anywhere  of  the  sun- 
flowers, and  red  and   white  lilies  which 
Mynheer  Donck  tells  us  the  Netherlanders 
found  growing  in  profusion  and  to  which 
they  added  roses,  tulips  and   gilliflowers 
— or  of  the  kitchen  and  herb  gar- 
dens, in  which   our  Dutch  great- 
grandmothers  found  their  hearts- 
ease and  comfort,  and  which, under 
their   careful   husbandry,  throve 
apace  and  produced  goodly  store  of 
cabbages  and  pumpkins, rosemary, 
marjoram,  lavender  and  thyme. 

In  the  view  inset  in  Hugo  AU- 
ard'a  second  map,  1673  (?),  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  fort  (from 
which,  by  the  way,  the  windmill, 
which  waves  its  outstretched 
arms  over  that  structure  in  all  the 
earlier  pictures,  has  disappeared, 
presents  much  the  same  appear- 
ance that  it  does  in  the  Visscher 
and  Vander  Donck  maps,  except 
that  a  second  row  of  houses  is 
shown  standing  directly  upon  the 
brink  of  the  water.  As  every 
other  picture  of  New  York,  down 
to  the  one  engraved  by  William 
Burgis  in  1717,  is  simply  a  replica  ^""° 
of  the  foregoing,  Burgis's  six-foot 


panoramic  view  is  our  next  resource 
Unfortunately  the  extremity  of  the 
island  in  this  picture  is  almost  en- 
tirely hidden  by  the  ruins  of  White- 
hall, the  former  residence  of  Governor 
Thomas  Dongan,  and  this  "South  Pros- 
pect of  ye  Flourishing  City  of  New  York" 
is  of  little  or  no  assistance  to  us  in  our 
present  quest.  Views  or  maps  of  the 
island  of  Manhattan  and  the  city  of  New 
York  for  one  hiindred  years  and  more 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  are  few  and 
far  between;  and  so  we  come  in  short 
order  to  the  Bradford  map  of  1731.  The 
word  Battery  does  not  appear  upon  it,  but 
it  exhibits  the  open  ground  or  Parade 
around  the  Fort  and  a  Ledge  of  Rocks 
extending  from  Whitehall  one  thousand 
feet  and  more  to  the  westward,  so  that  it 
would  appear  that  Governor  Fletcher  did 
not  quite  reach,  as  he  intended,  the  out- 
most point  of  rocks  with  his  platform. 
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In  1734  the  Battery  was  ordered  to  be 
"kept  clear  of  houses  from  Whitehall 
Street  to  Eeld's  corner,  now  Marketfield 
Street/'  This  date,  therefore,  probably 
marks  the  period  when  the  one-and-a-half- 
story  buildings  in  front  of  the  fort,  or 
their  successors,  which  are  so  prominent 
in  the  Visscher,  Vander  Donck,  AUard 
and  Montanus  Maps,  were  finally  re- 
moved. 

In  1756  William  Smith,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Province  of  New  York  until,  as 
a  Tory,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country, 
composed  a  history  of  the  Province  of 
New  York  in  which  he  inserted  a  large 
folding  plate  entitled  "  The  South  View 
of  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario."  New  York 
print-collectors  have  always  felt  aggrieved 
that  Justice  Smith  did  not  give  them  a  pic- 
ture of  the  chief  town  of  the  Province  in- 
stead of  a  view  of  this  far  western  settle- 
ment. He  forces  us  to  accept  the  word 
picture  (from  which  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing short  paragraph)  in  lieu  of  the 
engraved  one  we  feel  that  we  had  a  righfc 
to  expect  as  a  frontispiece  in  a  work  of 
this  importance  on  the  Province  and  City 
of  New  York : 

"  Below  the  walls  of  the  garrison  [Fort] 
near  the  water  we  have  lately  raised  a  line 
of  fortifications  which  commands  the  en- 
trance into  the  Eastern  road  and  the 
mouth  of  Hudson's  River.  This  Battery 
is  built  of  stone,  and  the  merlons  consist 
of  cedar  joists  filled  in  with  earth.  It 
mounts  92  cannon  and  these  are  all  the 
works  we  have  to  defend  us."  Happily 
the  Duyckinck  Map  compensates  us  for 
the  shortcomings  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tions in  the  work  of  Justice  Smith  and 
his  son,  who  wrote  a  continuation  of  his 
father's  history  from  1733  to  1762,  and 
shows  the  situation  and  appearance  of  the 
fortifications  at  the  Battery  at  the  precise 
period  covered  by  their  history,  Duyck- 
inck's  Map  being  dated  1755.  Many  of 
the  rocks  lying  off  the  Battery,  as  shown 


in  the  Bradford  Map,  disappeared  under 
this  line  of  fortifications. 

■ 

A  fine  line  and  stipple  engraving,  and 
as  charming  a  picture  of  the  upper  Bay 
and  the  City  of  New  York  as  we  possess, 
is  the  long  and  narrow  view  taken  from 
Governor's  Island  which  decorates  the 
large  plan  (three  by  four  feet  in  size)  of 
the  City  of  New  York  by  B.  Ratzer,  1766- 
1767.  This  picture  and  the  ground  plan 
of  the  Battery  and  old  Fort  George  {cUias 
Fort  Anne  and  sundry  other  aliases), 
'  made  by  Colonel  John  Vandyke,  a  captain 
of  Artillery  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
clearly  define  and  present  to  view  the  con- 
struction and  appearance  of  the  Battery 
as  it  existed  when  the  first  great  crisis  in 
the  history  of  our  country  was  approach- 
ing. The  trouble  that  was  brewing  between 
England  and  her  Colonies  kept  the  mother 
country  busy  spying  out  the  land  and 
sounding  the  harbors  of  her  rebellious 
children.  Among  the  charts  and  war 
maps  which  Great  Britain's  ministers 
made  haste  to  prepare  at  this  momentous 
period  we  find  the  plan  surveyed  in  the 
winter  of  1775  by  the  military  engineer, 
John  Montresor,  which  gives  a  scientifi- 
cally accurate  ground  plan  and  full  de- 
scription of  the  Fort  and  Battery  at  New 
York  and  their  means  of  offense  and  de- 
fense. The  external  appearance  of  these 
structures  from  the  water  side  is  shown  in 
J.  Carwitham's  engraving  published  in 
London  by  Carington  Bowles  about  1780. 
This  print  was  afterwards  republished  by 
Bowles  &  Carver,  a  firm  of  print-sellers, 
which,  a  London  bookseller  has  recently 
stated,  did  not  exist  prior  to  1794,  as  is 
shown  by  an  examination  of  the  London 
directories  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
is  damaging  to  the  reputations  of  Messrs. 
Bowles  &  Carver,  for  it  shows  that  they 
were  guilty  of  either  gross  carelessness  or 
intentional  misrepresentation  in  leaving 
the  British  flag  flying  over  the  fort  at  the 
Batterv.    Rumors  must  have  reached  their 
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ears  of  the  eracuation  of  New  York  by 
the  English  forces  in  1783,  eleven  years  be- 
fore, and  of  the  consequent  disappearance 
then  and  thenceforth  forever  of  every  em- 
blem of  British  sovereign  tyfrom  this  island. 

This  attractive  picture  fortunately  was 
reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale  in  Russell's 
"History  of  the  War"  (1788)  and  ho 
brought  within  reach  of  a  modest  purse, 
which  the  Carwitham  print,  by  reason  of 
its  scarcity,  certainly  la  not.  Kussell 
also  neglected  to  lower  the  flag  of  Albion 
in  his  picture  as  the  truth  of  history  re- 
quired him  to  do. 

About  the  year  1788  it  was  resolved  to 
remove  the  old  Fort,  now  partially  in 
mine,  and  erect  upon  the  site  a  residence 


for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  building  was  known  as  the  Qovern- 
ment  House  ;  the  stones  from  the  demol- 
ished Fort  were  used  in  the  foundations. 
The  appearance  of  this  old  Fortress,  im- 
mediately before  its  demolition,  and  of  the 
ground  adjacent  to  it,  which  later  became 
known  as  the  Battery,  is  thus  described 
by  a  contemporary  writer: 

"First  a  green  bank  which  was  sloping 
about  fourteen  feet  high,  on  which  were 
erected  the  walls  (of  the  Fort)  of  about 
twenty  feet  additional  height.  In  front 
toward  the  Bowling  Green  were  two  apple 
trees  and  an  old  linden  tree,  which  were 
about  the  same  height  as  the  walls." 

William  Loring  Andrews. 


MARK  TWAIN  :    MORE  THAN  HUMORIST 


THE  art  of  humorous  story-telling  is, 
according  to  Mark  Twain,  a  dis- 
tinctly American  creation.  "  The  basis  of 
this  art/'  he  says,  "  is  to  string  incongrui- 
ties and  absurdities  together  in  a  wander- 
ing and  sometimes  purposeless  way  and 
seem  innocently  unaware  that  they  are 
absurdities/'  It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  with 
some  such  definition  as  this  in  mind  that 
we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  refer  to 
him  as  the  ''  great  American  humorist/' 
From  the  popular  point  of  view  he  has 
defined  his  own  work  to  a  nicety.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  we  have  accepted 
and  approved  the  label.  He  is  the  great 
American  humorist.  But  he  is  more  than 
that.  And  so  clearly  is  this  the  case  that 
were  the  contrary  true  more  than  a  good 
half  of  his  work,  at  the  least  estimate, 
could  never  have  been  written. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  for  all  time  and 
almost  without  exception  the  world's 
greatest  humorists  have  been  among  its 
keenest  thinkers  and  observers.  It  was  so 
with  Cervantes  and  his  "  Don  Quixote/' 
with  Ben  Jonson  and  the  "Silent 
Woman,"  with  Addison  and  "  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,"  and  it  is  so  with  Mark  Twain. 
Moreover,  the  public  has  never  admitted 
this  serious  basis  of  all  the  best  humor 
without  a  struggle.  It  took  more  than 
a  hundred  years  after  the  publication 
of  "Don  Quixote"  for  the  world  to 
see  in  it  anything  more  than  a  tale  of 
comic  misadventures.  Doubtless  this 
spirit,  summed  up  in  two  words  in  the  old 
saw  "  once  a  humorist  always  a  humorist/' 
accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  present 
popular  j^recw  of  Mark  Twain.  Yet,  in  the 
main,  as  already  noted,  with  the  exception 
of  stories  like  the  "  Jumping  Frog/'  and 
the  like,  which  are  purely  humorous  both 
in  manner  and  conception,  by  far  the  larg- 
est part  of  Mark  Twain's  work  is  serious. 


One  is  bound  to  recall,  for  instance,  that 
"  Life  on  the  Mississippi/' "  Roughing  It, 
and  parts  of  "  Tom  Sawyer,"  and  "  Huck 
Finn/' are  primarily  records  of  actual  ex- 
perience; and  that  works  like  the  "In- 
nocents," the  "  Tramp  Abroad,"  "  Follow- 
ing the  Equator,"  etc.,  depend  at  least 
for  their  point  of  view  upon  this  same  un- 
derlying motive.  It  would  be  well,  there- 
fore, if  one  is  to  consider  Mark  Twain  for 
the  moment  as  something  more  than  hu- 
morist to  have  in  mind  some  clear  idea  of 
the  main  incidents  in  his  early  experience 
which  has  just  been  referred  to  as  the  un- 
derlying motive — the  first  cause,  as  it 
were — of  a  large  part  of  his  work. 

The  first  few  years  of  his  life,  then, 
Mark  Twain  spent  in  the  little  "  out-at- 
the-elbows,  slave-holding  "  town  of  Han- 
nibal,. Missouri.  There  his  family  had 
moved  from  the  town  of  Florida,  also  in 
Missouri,  where,  in  1835,  Mark  Twain  was 
born.  Previous  to  this  the  family  had 
lived  first  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and 
just  before  moving  to  Missouri,  in  James- 
ton,  Tennessee.  During  the  residence  in 
Tennessee  his  father  took  up  a  large  tract 
of  land — some  80,000  acres — in  the  hope 
of  providing  for  himself  and  family  by 
the  expected  rise  in  land  values.  But  in 
this  he  was  disappointed,  and  the  incident 
is  only  noted  here  because  years  later  it 
furnished  the  idea  for  the  "  Gilded  Age," 
which  in  1873  the  author  wrote  in  col- 
laboration with  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

In  1847  his  father  died  and  Mark  Twain 
was  left  with  very  little  property,  to  shift 
for  himself.  He  was  then  only  twelve 
years  old.  He  left  school  at  once  and 
went  into  a  printing  office  with  his 
brother.  In  1853  began  his  "wander 
years."  He  came  to  New  York,  support- 
ing himself  by  odd  jobs  of  type-setting, 
and  the  like,  and  until  1857  lived  the  free 
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life  of  a  wanderer,  first  in  New  York,  then 
in  St.  Louis,  Muscatine,  and  finally  in 
Keokuk,  Iowa.  In  1857  he  met  Horace 
Bixby  and  learned  from  him  the  difficul- 
ties of  steamboat  piloting  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Of  this  period  he  says:  "I  am 
to  this  day  profiting  by  that  experience; 
for  in  that  brief,  sharp  schooling,  I  got 
personally  and  familiarly  acquainted  with 
about  all  the  different  types  of  human 
nature  that  are  to  be  found  in  fiction, 
biography  or  history.  The  fact  is  daily 
borne  in  upon  me  that  the  average  shore 
employment  requires  as  much  as  forty 
years  to  equip  a  man  with  the  same  sort 
of  education.'^ 

For  nearly  three  years  he  served  as  cub- 
pilot  on  the  Mississippi.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Civil  War  his  occupation  was  at 
once  wiped  out  and  he  enlisted  with  the 
Confederates  in  the  army.  But  he  did 
not  stay  there  long.  He  recently  ex- 
plained his  sudden  leave-taking  by  claim- 
ing that  his  plan  of  closing  the  rebellion 
by  surrounding  Grant  and  driving  him 
into  the  ocean  was  not  favorably  received 
by  his  superior  officers.  At  any  rate,  he 
soon  left  the  army  and  is  next  heard  from 
in  Nevada  as  private  secretary  to  his  bro- 
ther, who  held  a  government  position 
there,  A  year  of  fortune-hunting  followed 
in  the  silver  mines  of  the  Humboldt  and 
Esmeralda  regions.  His  experiences  here 
are  told  in  "  Roughing  It."  Soon  after, 
he  became  editor  of  the  Virqinia  City 
Territorial  Enterprise,  and  later,  legis- 
lative correspondent  at  Carson  City,  where 
he  first  assumed  the  writing  name  of 
"Mark  Twain" — the  Mississippi  leads- 
man's call  for  two  fathoms.  Mr.  Ho  wells 
has  recently  said  that  Mark  Twain  writes 
English  as  if  it  were  a  "  primitive  and 
not  a  derivative  language; "  and  this  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  the  influence  of  his 
Western  newspaper  training  of  that 
period. 

But  something  more  than  the  ability 


to  write  English  as  if  it  were  a  "  primitive 
language  "  came  from  that  vigorous  school 
of  Western  and  Southwestern  training. 
And  first  of  all  the  short  series  of  auto- 
biographical sketches  just  mentioned. 
Here  the  stories  are  what  they  pretend  to 
be — records  of  experience.  They  present 
a  series  of  definite  pictures  of  actual  life. 
In  "  Roughing  It,"  for  example,  the  author 
has  given  us  the  first  and  the  only  effec- 
tively true  account  we  have  of  that  "free, 
disorderly,  grotesque  society  of  men — 
swarming  hosts  of  stalwart  men" — in 
whom  was  bound  up  the  story  of  the  rise, 
growth  and  culmination  of  the  silver-min- 
ing fever  in  Nevada.  The  result  is  in 
some  degree  humorous,  because  such  a 
society  had  its  broadly  humorous  side. 
The  episodes  of  Scotty  Briggs  in  his  inter- 
view with  the  clergyman  about  Buck  Fan- 
shaw's  funeral,  and  that  of  Brigham 
Young  who  in  his  desire  to  make  a  small 
present  to  his  favorite  wife,  to  the  value 
only  of  twenty-five  dollars,  is  finally 
obliged  to  invest  in  several  hundred  at 
the  same  price  in  order  to  keep  peace  in 
the  family,  are  examples  of  the  best  humor 
in  the  book.  The  first  is  the  more  effec- 
tive because  it  grows  out  of  the  subject 
and  so,  while  just  as  amusing  as  the  other, 
adds  to  the  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  picture  as  a  whole.  The  latter 
is  a  return  to  the  old  method  of  incon- 
gruity of  which  the  early  sketches  offer 
the  best  instances.  But  such  episodes  are 
rare.  Fully  half  of  the  book  is  serious. 
One  effective  incident  like  that  of  the 
wife  and  the  miners  in  whose  eyes  a 
woman  in  camp  was  a  "  rare  and  blessed 
spectacle,"  stands  for  more  than  the  com- 
bined effect  of  all  the  purely  humorous 
incidents  in  the  book. 

Similarly  in  "  Life  on  the  Mississippi." 
Here  again  the  real,  actual  and  living 
predominates;  the  purely  humorous  or 
whimsical  is  secondary.  The  story  goes 
that  the  author  after  the  publication  of 
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the  '*  Innocents '^ — his  first  considerable 
success — was  besieged  by  publishers  on 
all  sides  with  the  cry  for  more  "copy." 
He  had  no  more  "copy''  to  offer.  He 
felt  that  he  was  written  out.  He  confided 
his  predicament  to  a  friend  and  happened 
at  the  same  time  to  relate  some  of  his 
experiences  as  a  cub-pilot  along  the  Miss- 
issippi. The  result  was  that  the  yalue  of 
the  material  was  at  once  recognized^  and 
the  author  was  urged  to  tell  his  experien- 
ces exactly  as  they  had  occurred,  in  book 
form.  This  he  has  done  in  "  Life  on  the 
Mississippi.''  The  philosophy,  point  of 
view  and  ideas  of  the  book  are  those  of  the 
river-men.  It  is  a  history  of  the  motives, 
generosity,  brutality,  humor,  even,  of  the 
life  of  that  time  along  the  Qreat  Biver. 
All  this  is  well  told.  Bits  of  description 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  race  of  the  two 
steam-boats  down  the  river  ending  in  the 
unexpected  explosion  and  conflagration 
— are  particularly  vivid.  As  an  example 
of  humor,  the  contest  between  the  "  Child 
of  Calamity  "  and  the  "  Corpse-maker  of 
Arkansaw "  is  one  of  the  best.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  taken  as  typical  of  all  or  of 
nearly  all  the  humorous  episodes  in  the 
book.  The  humor  is  on  the  order  of  the 
"Scotty  Briggs  "  rather  than  the  "  Brigham 
Young"  type.  That  is,  it  is  in  general 
based  on  the  study  and  observation  of 
character;  and  the  characters  whose  whim- 
sical traits  are  woven  into  incidents  and 
episodes  are  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  the  narrative  as  a 
whole. 

Here,  from  a  purely  humorous  point 
of  view,  is  a  step  in  advance.  But  as  yet 
the  study  and  development  of  character  re- 
sults only  in  episode.  In  its  further  devel- 
opment it  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  author's 
best  humor,  and  of  his  success,  in  so  far 
as  he  may  be  called  successful,  as  a  writer 
of  romance.  Meanwhile,  the  "  Gilded 
Age"  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of 
the  author's  works,  illustrates  this  imper- 


fect method  of  introducing  the  study  of 
character  as  a  subsidiary  interest,  rather 
than  as  the  main  underlying  idea.  Here 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Colonel  Sellers  we  have  the  best 
there  is  in  the  "  Gilded  Age  ";  nor  that  in 
the  contrast  between  his  irrepressible 
buoyancy — his  "  millions  in  it " — ^and  the 
actual  failure  of  all  his  plans  and  ambi- 
tions we  have  the  author's  first  develop- 
ment of  the  humorous  and  pathetic  side 
by  side  in  a  single  character;  nor,  finally, 
that  the  character  is  a  masterpiece  of  ob- 
servation, and  the  first  man  in  the  author's 
fiction.  For  while  this  is  undoubtedly 
true  it  only  emphasizes  the  main  point 
that  after  all  the  character  of  the  Colonel 
represents  only  an  incidental  part,  and  so 
fails  to  make  the  book  as  a  whole  effective. 
The  contrary  is  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  what  maybe  considered, with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  "Prince  and  Pauper," 
and  the  "  Connecticut  Yankee  at  the 
Court  of  King  Arthur,"  the  best  Mark 
Twain  has  done  in  the  way  of  fiction.  In 
"  Tom  Sawyer  "  and  "  Huck  Finn,"  for 
example,  the  characters  of  the  two  boys 
stand  for  everything.  The  main  effect 
here  is  .undeniably  that  of  humor,  and  it 
is  so  primarily  because  "Tom"  and 
"  Huck  "  are  humorous  characters.  They 
are  real  boys.  One  of  them  is  Mark  Twain. 
Naturally,  the  life  of  a  boy  in  the  South- 
west, forty  and  more  years  ago,  was  differ- 
ent in  many  respects  from  what  it  is  to- 
day. Then  there  was  more  freedom,  more 
chance  for  adventure.  But  boys'  logic 
and  motives  change  but  little.  The  desire 
to  "show  off"  is  as  strong  to-day  as  it 
ever  was  with  Tom  Sawyer;  and  the  eflS- 
cacy  of  the  "  sore  toe  "  in  getting  a  fence 
whitewashed  is  as  sure.  The  only  diffi- 
culty now  a  days  is  that  we  no  longer 
have  any  fences  to  whitewash.  Condi- 
tions have  changed.  The  motive  must  be 
applied  in  a  different  way-  But  it  still 
remains,  and  because  this  is  so,  and  because 
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this  universal  motive  has  been  understood 
and  applied  in  these  two  works^  the  humor 
of  ''  Huck  Finn  "  and  "  Tom  Sawyer  "  is 
as  effective  now  as  it  was  then,  and  un- 
doubtedly always  will  be — a  fact  which 
could  not  have  been  the  case  had  these 
two  characters  been  developed  merely  as  a 
secondary  or  subsidiary  inerest. 

In  both  these  books,  however,  there  is 
something  more  than  humor  and  the  de- 
lineation of  humorous  character.  In  the 
character  of  Huck  Finn,  the  outcast  and 
son  of  the  Tillage  drunkard,  is  summed  up 
in  some  sort  the  entire  spirit  of  justice 
and  equality — democracy  in  its  broadest 
sense — of  the  Southwest  of  half  a  century 
ago.  He  is  more  than  the  Lazarillo  of 
the  picaresque  novel ;  more,  even,  than 
Hugo^s  Oavroche,  the  immortal  ragamuf- 
fin of  fiction.  For  they  were  only  gamins, 
the  outcasts  of  the  lowest  round  of  society. 
Huck  Finn  is  the  equal  not  only  of  all  the 
characters  in  the  book,  but  of  all  readers. 
In  spite  of  his  birth,  he  is  human;  he  has 
our  sympathy;  we  must  own  him  brother. 
It  is  the  consummate  art  of  the  author 
that  has  brought  this  result  to  bear.  But 
it  is  the  broad  spirit  of  equality,  the  result 
of  actual  experience  and  long  familiarity 
with  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  that  early 
Southwestern  life  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, made  the  conception  of  such  a  char- 
acter possible. 

As  a  writer  of  romance,  however,  Mark 
Twain  can  never  be  wholly  successful  be- 
cause he  cares  so  little — practically  not  at 
all — for  effective  construction.  Even  in 
the  two  works  just  referred  to  there  is  no 
climax.  The  stories  might  be  continued 
indefinitely.  They  end  only  with  the  end 
of  the  book.  The  most  effective  bit  of 
construction  in  all  its  works  is  seen  in  the 
short  story  of  the  "  Man  that  Corrupted 
Hadleyburg."  Here  the  construction  is 
well-nigh  perfect.  In  idea,  too,  and  in 
conception  and  development  of  character 
within  short  story  limits,  the  "  Hadley- 


burg''  story  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is  con- 
ceived and  worked  out  in  the  manner  of 
Cervantes.  And  as  a  good-humored  satire 
on  the  whims  and  foibles  of  one  phase  of 
our  social  life  it  stands,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
all  Mark  Twain's  writings,  easily  first. 

Bat  it  is  rather  to  the  qualities  that 
underlie  his  merits  as  a  writer  of  romance 
and  a  humorist  than  to  these  merits  in 
themselves  that  we  wish  here  to  call  spe- 
cial attention.  Mark  Twain  has  so  long 
been  a  cosmopolitan  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  forgetting,  in  speaking  of  him  only  as 
a  humorist,  how  thoroughly  American  he 
is — especially  in  his  point  of  view.  Or, 
better  still,  how  thoroughly  Western  he 
is.  He  has  never  been  educated  up — or 
down — to  many  of  the  false  standards  of 
Eastern  and  European  culture.  He  still 
holds  to  the  old  ideas.  Moreover,  he  is  a 
Westerner  of  that  time  when  the  West 
had  not  yet  come  to  borrow  its  ideas  and 
so-called  culture  from  its  Eastern  neigh- 
bors. He  represents  the  West  as  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  His  point  of  view  is 
primitive,  elemental,  uneducated,  perhaps, 
if  reckoned  by  Eastern  "  book-learning " 
standards  of  education.  But  he  knows 
men.  And  his  work  has  the  sovereign 
merit  of  being  honest,  unaffected,  vigor- 
ous and  above  everything,  fearless.  Of 
this  point  of  view  the  best  illustration  is 
to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  his  first  success — 
the  "  Innocents  Abroad."  Here  from  the 
beginning  we  have  the  hard  sense  of  the 
West  set  against  the  established  customs 
and  "  culture  "  of  the  East.  Mark  Twain 
was  the  first  man  to  look  upon  the  cata- 
combs as  a  joke.  Turner's  "  Slave  Ship," 
floundering  about  in  that "  fierce  confiagra- 
tion  of  reds  and  yellows  "  reminded  him  of 
a ''  tortoise-shell  cat  having  a  fit  in  a  platter 
of  tomatoes."  And  as  for  the  "  Old  Mas- 
ters," he  considered  the  modern  copies  in 
all  respects  superior  to  the  originals. 
Twelve  years  later,  in  the  "Tramp 
Abroad,"  his  judgment  is  somewhat  modi- 
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fied.  But,  after  all,  his  satire  in  both  in- 
stances is  directed  not  against  one  phase 
or  another  of  art  but  against  those  who 
persist  in  seeing  in  art  what  from  his  point 
of  view  is  not  there.  Both  the  "Inno- 
cents "  and  the  "  Tramp  Abroad  "  are  pro- 
tests against  affectation.  In  asking  about 
the  mummy  "  Is  it  dead  ?'*  he  directs  his 
flings  not  so  much  at  the  mummy  as  at 
those  who  pretend  to  admire  mummies 
because  it  is  fashionable  to  do  so,  although 
they  are  really  incapable  of  any  such  aes- 
thetic enjoyment.  The  humorous  descrip- 
tion of  Bassano's  "Hair  Trunk ^'  as  the 
world's  artistic  masterpiece  proves,  more- 
over, that  his  point  of  view  is  still  essen- 
tially American  and  Western  however 
much  it  may  have  been  modified  by  twelve 
years  of  "cultivation ;"  and  in  its  humorous 
application  to  the  obvious  absurdities  of 
many  phases  of  European  life,  of  which  the 
protest  against  the  blind  worship  of  "  arf 
is  only  one'  example,  lies  the  main  interest 
and  significance  both  of  the  "  Innocents  " 
and  of  the  "  Tramp  Abroad."  Their  method 
is  the  method  of  "Don  Quixote" — the 
application  of  the  philosophy  of  common 
sense  to  social  foibles. 

But  from  this  point  of  view — which  we 
are  wont  to  call  "  thoroughly  Western  " — 
there  is  a  much  more  significant  result 
than  this  first  protest  against  insincerity 
and  affectation.  And  here  we  come  to 
what  seems  to  me  the  keynote  of  the  char- 
acter of  Mark  Twain  as  a  serious  writer. 
I  refer  to  his  sense  of  absolute  fairness  and 
justice,  already  noted  in  passing  as  one  of 
the  underlying  motives  in  "  Huck  Finn." 
In  one  of  his  early  sketches  called  the 
"  Bloody  Massacre,"  Mark  Twain  satirizes 
quite  mercilessly  his  own  efforts  toward 
becoming  the  champion  of  justice  and 
right;  and  here  he  deplores  the  fact  that 
in  this  sketch  the  public  only  read  as  far 
as  the  "  bloody  "  part,  and  passed  over  the 
underlying  idea.  That  is  the  trouble  to- 
day.    The  public  forgets,  or  what  is  worse. 


will  not  admit  that  there  is  anything  in 
Mark  Twain  beyond  mere  humor.  They 
prefer  to  be  amused.  They  read  the 
"bloody"  part  and  skip  the  rest.  But 
the  fibre  is  none  the  less  there.  In  "  Joan 
of  Arc  "  the  character  of  the  "  Maid  "  is 
based  wholly  upon  the  author's  conception 
of  what  is  just  and  right.  It  is  his  evi- 
dent sympathy  with  her  not  as  a  romantic 
character  in  history,  but  as  a  human  being 
forced  to  the  highest  sacrifice  injustice  can 
bring,  that  counts  for  most  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  book  of  which  the  "  Maid  "  is 
the  central  figure.  Similarly,  in  the 
"Prince  and  Pauper."  Here  the  idea  of 
justice  is  universalized.  The  old  problem 
of  class  distinction,  democracy  based  upon 
merit  and  equality,  is  written  into  a  story 
for  children.  In  a  slightly  different  sense 
the  same  is  true  of  the  "  Connecticut 
Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur;" 
although  here,  of  course,  the  more  serious 
opinions  are  woven  about  a  central  motive 
which  is  purely  whimsical.  The  chapter 
on  "  Sixth  Century  Political  Economy," 
and  repeated  references  throughout  the 
book  to  the  respect  he  has  for  any  kind  of 
"  unearned  supremacy,"  show  in  what  di- 
rection these  opinions  tend.  Moreover, 
this  animating  spirit  of  justice  may  be 
observed  as  the  basis  of  a  large  part  of  his 
writing  in  which  humor  even  as  a  second- 
ary motive  does  not  exist.  In  the  essay 
on  the  "  Defence  of  Shelley ,"  the  author 
criticizes  Professor  Dowden  for  upholding 
an  unjust  view  of  the  poet's  relations  with 
Mary  Godwin,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  blame  for  the  separation  should 
have  been  Shelley's  and  not  his  wife's. 
Again,  with  Mark  Twain,  to  an  unusual 
degree,  the  book  is  the  man.  The  recent 
fortunate  outcome  of  the  relations  between 
the  author  and  his  former  publishers  is  only 
a  concrete  example  of  his  spirit  of  justice 
applied  to  every-day  life  and  conditions. 
Even  in  the  recent  humorous  incident  of 
the  cab — humorous  chiefly  because    the 
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wrong  motive  has  been  attached  to  the  un- 
usual proceeding  of  a  man  constituting 
himself^  of  his  own  accord, a  " social*'  po- 
liceman— we  have  only  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  ideas  already  developed  in  the 
story  called  "  Traveling  with  a  Reformer." 
In  the  last  article  Mark  Twain  has  pub- 
lished— advice  to  the  "  Person  Sitting  in 
Darkness  " — ^his  conception  of  justice  and 
his  ideas  as  an  humanitarian  are  for  the 
first  time  applied  to  world  politics  and 
questions  of  international  importance. 
The  conclusions  reached  in  this  article 
will  doubtless  appeal  to  all  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  attitude  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration toward  the  "savages'*  of  the 
East.  As  a  whole,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  article  is  rather  a  clever 
caricature  upon  the  conditions,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  exist,  than  a  valid  argu- 
ment that  wrong  is  being  done  by  our 
present  Eastern  policy.  But  on  one 
question  raised  in  the  article  there  can  be 
no  ground  for  dispute.  It  is  evident  that 
the  "  Person  Sitting  in  Darkness  "  has  as 
much  right  to  live  and  live  without  the 
interference  of  others  for  mere  pecuniary 
gain  as  the  most  enlightened  among  us. 
And  this,  after  all,  is  the  broadly  humani- 
tarian view  here  taken  by  the  author.  In 
this  respect  Mark  Twain  is  in  exact  op- 
position to  the  attitude  of  "jingoism  "  of 
which,  for  instance,  Mr.  Kipling  is  so 
consistent  an  exponent.  Upon  Mr.  Kip- 
ling it  has  been  charged  that  he  is  more 
responsible,  perhaps,  than  any  other  one 
man  in  England  for  the  "  most  diabol- 
ical development  of  the  foul  art  of  war." 
Moreover,  he  urges  taking  up  the  white 
man's  burden  only  where  England  stands 
to  win  and  so  to  derive  thereby  added 
glory  and  commercial  or  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage. This  is  not  to  say  that  he  has 
created  the  situations  which  have  led  to 
the  troubles  either  in  Africa  or  in   the 


East.  But,  in  treating  of  these  situations 
as  they  exist,  he  hajs  been  the  first  to  cry 
as  Dick  Heldar  did:  "Give  'em  hell! 
Oh,  give 'em  hell!" 

Now  Mark  Twain  in  his  way  is  just  as 
patriotic  as  Kipling,  but  he  is  quieter 
about  it.  He  goes  at  it  in  a  different  way. 
He  is  less  of  a  "jingo."  With  Mark 
Twain  the  key-note  is  justice — not  war 
and  conquest  for  gain.  He  stands  up 
for  American  standards  because  he  be- 
lieves that  these  standards  are  just.  But 
he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  as 
Americans — or  at  least  those  set  in  high 
places  over  us — are  infallible.  The  advice 
to  the  "  Person  "  proves  this  most  abund- 
antly. And  yet  he  is  not  opposed  to  war 
as  such  when  in  its  results  it  means  pro- 
gress and  advancement  of  modern  meth- 
ods and  civilization.  "  The  great  bulk  of 
the  savages,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  must 
go."  The  white  man  needs  their  lands, 
but  he  objects  to  the  manner  of  their  tak- 
ing-off.  For  instance,  speaking  of  the  re- 
duction of  population  in  South  Africa  by 
Mr.  Rhodes'  "  slow-misery  and-lingering- 
death"  "system  he  says,  "Rhodesia  is  a 
happy  name  for  that  land  of  piracy  and 
pillage  and  puts  the  right  stain  upon  it." 
In  general,  however,  the  influence  of 
Mark  Twain  is  for  peace  rather  than  for 
war  and  conquest;  and  always — first,  last 
and  all  the  while — for  justice,  absolute 
democracy  and  humanity.  This  stands 
for  more  than  humor,  and  more  than  suc- 
cess as  a  novelist.  And  it  is  largely 
through  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
underlying  a  great  part  of  his  work  runs 
the  undercurrent  of  seriousness  of  which 
justice,  contempt  for  affectation  and  love 
of  humanity  are  among  the  chief  char- 
acteristics, that  we  shall  eventually  come 
to  the  best  appreciation  of  Mark  Twain  as 
the  "  great  American  humorist." 

R,  E,  Phillips. 


From  Fort's  "  George  Washington."  Charles  Scribner-s  Sons. 

OEOROE  WASHIXaTON 

[Facsimile  In  colors  of  John  Trumbull's  picture  at  Yale  University.] 

{Half -tone  from  the  color  print.) 


WORTHINGTON  C.  FORD'S  "WASHINGTON" 


IT  seems  a  natural  piece  of  eTolution 
that  Worthington  C.  Ford  should 
write  a  life  of  Washington.  Many  years 
haye  passed  since  the  first  volume  ap- 
peared of  the  "  Writings  of  Washington/' 
edited  by  him  in  a  small  shelf  full  of 
stately  octavos^  as  one  of  the  sets  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic, 
begun  with  John  Bigelow's  "  Franklin/' 
and  continued  with  the  writings  of  Jeffer- 
son, Madison  [and  others,  but  which  are 
not  yet  completed.  Mr.  Ford  in  that  edi- 
tion made  a  striking  contribution  to 
Washington  literature.  The  editorial  de- 
linquencies of  Jared  Sparks  were  not  only 
corrected  by  him>but  large  additions  were 
made  to  the  collective  mass  of  Washing- 
ton's writings.  Mr.  Ford  also  contributed 
many  valuable  foot  notes,  and  his  general 
plan  of  editing,  as  well  as  the  details  with 
which  the  editing  was  carried  out,  were 
such  as  to  meet  with  commendation  from 
all  who  understand  the  things  requisite  in 
work  of  this  kind.  That  he  should  now 
write  a  life  of  Washington  seems,  there- 
fore^ a  most  fitting  outcome  of  those  ben- 
eficent labors. 

The  plan  on  which  he  has  chosen  to 
write  this  biography  is  an  interesting  one. 
He  has  allowed  Washington,  by  means  of 
his  letters  and  public  papers  in  the  main, 
to  tell  his  own  story.  For  every  phase  of 
his  career,  except  his  childho6d  and  the 
necessary  facts  as  to  his  ancestry  and  early 
environment,  the  writings  have  supplied 
ample  material,  and  probably  there  was 
no  one  living  who  was  so  competent  to 
use  the  material  with  accurate  knowledge 
and  mature  judgment. 


GaoBoc  Wasbjnotoit.  By  Wortbinfcton  Chaunoey 
Ford.  In  two  Tolumes.  lUiutroted,  octaro.  Pp.  Iv- 
808.  Paris,  Ooupil  &  Company;  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Soni.  $30.00  por  set.  Edition  de  Luxe,  200 
copies,  $100.00;  Edition  de  biblit^hile,  50  copies,  $200. 


The  work  appears  in  three  forms,  th© 
least  expensive  of  which  alone  suggests 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject, 
being  in  fact  an  edition  de  luxe  in  itself. 
There  are  two  volumes  printed  on  all-rag 
paper  with  deckle  edges  and  bound  in 
half  crushed  levant  with  marble  sides,  the 
edition  limited  to  1250  numbered  sets. 
The  volumes  are  profusely  illustrated,  not 
only  with  photogravures,  of  which  there 
are  twenty-four,  but  with  other  illustra- 
tions that  are  striking  and  interesting. 
Many  are  portraits,  and  those  which  serve 
as  frontispieces  are  hand-finished  fac- 
similes of  water  colors.  The  tail-pieces 
are  of  particular  interest.  Other  illustra- 
tions are  inserted  here  and  there,  including 
Washington's  book-plate.  There  are  also 
initial  letters  in  designs  that  will  attract 
the  curious.  The  text  has  been  printed 
from  type  set  up  in  this  country,  but  the 
full-page  illustrations  were  printed  in 
Paris.  Of  the  two  other  editions,  it  need 
only  be  said  that  to  their  manufacture 
have  been  brought  all  the  resources  of  the 
printer's  art  and  the  binder's,  both  of 
whom  shine  with  indisputable  splendor. 

An  advantage  one  derives  from  reading 
a  work  prepared  on  Mr.  Ford's  plan  is 
that  it  enables  one  to  gain  a  clear  impres- 
sion of  Washington's  character.  In  no 
sense  what  we  call  a  brilliant  man,  as 
many  commanders  and  statesmen  have 
been,  Washington  gained  his  eminence 
among  men  and  accomplished  his  far- 
reaching  results  mainly  through  force  of 
character,  combined  with  soundness  of 
judgment  that  seemed  never  to  be  at  fault. 
An  impression  of  these  qualities  was  made 
upon  his  contemporaries  very  early  in  his 
life,  beginning  when  he  was  a  surveyor  of 
land  in  the  western  wilderness.  It  soon 
afterwards  forced  itself  upon  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  it 
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was  further  deepened  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  served  with  him  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

It  speaks  volumes  for  the  intelligence 
of  those  associates  that  qualities  such  as 
his  should  have  made  that  impression  so 
readily,  since  men  of  brilliant  gifts 
usually  come  first  to  the  front  in  great 
crises;  those  possessing  the  more  solid 
qualities  coming  into  their  own  later  on. 
One  can  understand  Washington's  uni- 
versal recognition  only  by  recalling  that 
his  endowments  were  of  the  finest  order 
and  thus  became  irresistible.  Nowhere 
in  his  career,  save  perhaps  in  one  or  two 
of  his  campaigns  and  notably  at  Trenton, 
Princeton  and  York  town,  do  we  discover 
action  that  could  be  called  brilliant.  Dur- 
ing those  campaigns  he  knew  perfectly 
well  how  much  the  enemv  were  at  his  dis- 
advantage,  and  hence  he  was  able  to  sum- 
mon all  his  resources  and,  through 
rapidity  and  concentration,  swept  every- 
thing before  him. 

Frederic  the  Great,  then  an  old  man, 
resting  on  his  laurels  after  a  life  of  cam- 
paigns and  victories,  had  watched  his 
career  with  eager  eyes,  silent  and  unim- 
pressed, until  that  astonishing  work  in 
New  Jersey  moved  him  to  enthusiasm  so 
that  he  declared  Washington  had  entered 
the  ranks  of  great  commanders,  and  sent 
him  a  sword. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Washington 
throughout  the  war  to  make  his  cam- 
paigns defensive.  His  resources  were 
small;  the  enemy  far  outnumbered  him 
and  he  never  knew  for  how  long  he  could 
be  sure  even  of  the  armies  which  he  had 
gathered.  Enlistments  were  often  for 
short  periods,  and  there  occurred  re- 
volts among  the  troops  from  important 
colonies  like  Pennsylvania,  so  that  he  was 
placed  at  his  wit's  ends  to  know  how  his 
little  band  could  be  held  together.  His 
strength,  of  course,  lay  in  the  fact  that  be- 
hind him  lay  the  open  country,  to  which 


he  could  retreat,  and  which  it  would  be 
difficult  for  the  enemy  to  penetrate. 
Thus,  by  a  long  series  of  campaigns,  in- 
volving the  prolongation  of  the  war  over 
several  years,  he  might  hope  in  the  end  to 
exhaust  the  enemy,  which  in  fact  he  at 
last  did ;  an  enemy  which,  only  half  a  gen- 
eration before,  had  successfully  waged  a 
titanic  war  on  the  Continent,  and  which  a 
generation  afterwards  was  to  become  the 
chief  agency  in  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon. 

At  the  time  of  Washington's  death  the 
colonies  comprised  a  mere  nucleus  of  a 
vast  republic,  which  a  hundred  years  have 
seen  grow  up  on  this  continent.  They 
existed  as  a  line  of  towns  and  settlements 
scattered  along  the  seaboard,  whence 
pioneers  had  plunged  westward  into  the 
wilderness  along  the  main  watercourses,  . 
but  they  nowhere  reached  even  to  the 
limits  of  the  present  territory  of  the 
original  thirteen  states. 

But  the  colonies  had  then  become  a  far 
more  important  territory  than  they  were 
at  the  time  when  Washington  was  born. 
His  life  spanned  a  most  interesting  and 
important  period  in  the  history  of  this 
continent,  even  did  we  eliminate  from  the 
reckoning  all  that  pertains  to  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
government  after  the  cause  against  Eng- 
land had  been  won.  That  war  with 
France,  virtually  ending  when  Wolfif  died 
in  the  hour  of  victory  at  Quebec,  fixed  the 
fate  of  North  America  in  degree  quite  as 
notable  as  the  Revolution  itself;  it  ren- 
dered certain  here  the  supremacy  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  rather  than 
Latin.  Washington's  memorable  partici- 
pation in  that  older  war  was  not  the  part 
he  took  in  the  expedition  of  Braddock; 
nor  the  services  he  rendered  under 
Forbes;  but  the  miniature  skirmish  at 
Great  Meadows  where,  under  his  orders, 
Jumonville  fell  from  the  shot  which,  as 
Parkman  says,  "  set  the  world  on  fire." 


From  Ford'a  "  Qeorge  WasblDgtOD."  Charles  Surlbner's  Sonx 
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Re&ding  this  life  we  are  again  reminded 
how  different  was  the  social  and  ioduetrial 
state  of  the  ooantry  when  Washington 
died  from  what  it  was  when  he  was  horn. 
He  came  into  a  world  that  was  not  a  small 
one,  bnt  a  world  whose  territorial  parts 
here  in  America  were  much  divided  from 
each  other.  Each  colony  was  an  isolated 
entity,  having  little  commnnication  with 
the  others.  Indeed,  each  knew  more  of 
the  life  of  England  and  had  closer  com- 
mercial, social  and  intellectual  contact 
with  England  than  with  its  nearest  neigh* 
bor.  We  can  nnderstand  this  isolation 
best,  perhaps,  by  recalling  that  it  was  not 
until  the  year  of  Washington's  birth  that 
the  first  stage  line  was  established  between 
New  York  and  Boston,  although  those 
towns  had  then  been  settled  for  more  than 
100  years. 

Virginia  had  been  occapied  by  settlers 
quite  as  long,  but  the  Blue  Kidge  was  first 
crossed  by  explorers  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore Washington's  birth,  while  the  early 
settlements  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
came  later  still  and  Richmond  was  not 
founded  until  Washington  was  seven 
years  old.  In  New  York  there  were  prac- 
tically no  inhabitants  at  all  beyond  the 
Hudson  and  Mobawk  Valleys,  and  what 


was  known  of  the  vast  regions  lying  be- 
yond those  streams  bad  been  acquired 
from  the  reports  of  traders  and  missiona- 
ries. Western  Massachusetts  was  as  yet 
unoccupied.  Oeorgia  had  not  seen  Ogle- 
thorpe. Pennsylvania  was  inhabited  by 
Quakers  on  its  eastern  borders,  but  its  re- 
maining domain  counted  up  only  a  few 
thousand  Palatine  Germans  and  Scotch- 
Irish.  The  population  of  New  York  City 
was  below  10,000  and  of  the  entire  pro- 
vince not  more  than  50,000.  Massachu-  ' 
setts,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land all  outnumbered  New  York  in 
population.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
entire  population  of  all  the  provinces  in 
that  year  1733  did  not  exceed  600,000 
souls — not  one-tenth  of  the  present  popu- 
lation of  a  single  one — New  York. 

But  a  more  important  fact  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  colonies  was  the  very  intimate 
relations  which  they  bore  to  the  mother 
country.  Washington's  own  correspond- 
ence, as  indeed  do  many  other  let- 
ters of  the  time,  not  to  mention  account 
books  and  diaries,  shows  what  comforts 
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and  even   Ininriee  in  domestic  life  pre-         The  influence  of  that  patriarchal  sya- 

Tailed  in   the  houBea   of  the  well-to-do  tern  in  developing  in  men   capacity  for 

people.    There  were  many  homes  which  large  affairs  probably  explains  more  than 

closely  resembled  the  homes  of  the  well-  all  other  thioga  the  large  contributions 

to-do  classes  of  England  itself.     It  was  a  which  Virginia  made  to  statesmanship  in 

common  custom  to  send  young  men  to  the  early  years  of  the  republic.     Menpos- 

Engllah  nniversities  and  to  secure  employ-  sessing  vast  estetes  on   which  were  em- 

ment  for  them  in  London  hoases.      Thas  ployed  some  hundreds  of  slaves  and  hav- 

they  brought  home  tastes  and  dispositions  ing  large  business  interests  in   London 

that  were  sure  to  be  reflected  in  the  do-  were  in  unconscious  training  for  greater 

mestic  and  social  life  of  which  they  were  things.    Elsewhere  in  the  colonies  most 

now  to  become  a  part.  men  dwelt  in  smaller  worlds.    Their  daily 

No  region  of  the  country  possessed  a  occupations  were  concerned  with  matters 

population  where  these  English  modes  of  less  ample  in  scope,  and  while  their  lives 

life  could  be  so  advantageously  adopted  as  developed  character  and  patriotic  spirit  fit 

that  in  which  Washington  grew  up.     Not  to  meet  the  great  crisissoon  to  come,  they 

only   was  large    wealth    easily    acquired  did  not  train  men  for  statesmanship,  nor 

troiQ  those  vast  areas  of  fertile  soil  ;  but  did  they  teach  them  power  in  command, 
the  very  methods  of  peoples'  lives  facili-         We  shall  doubtless  never  be  able  fully  to 


tated  the  adoption  of  the  domestic  cus- 
toms of  the  English  country  gentleman. 
It  was  a  state  of  domestic  life  in  which 
the  growth  of  towns  was  impossible.  All 
that  had  been  done  to  establish  Jamee- 


understand  such  a  phenomenon  as  George 
Washington— a  riddle  to  this  day  for  mun 
who  connt  on  diplomatic  action  and  bril- 
liancy of  mind  as  prime  requisites  in 
reaching  greatness — but  in  the  environ- 


towD  a  centre  of  population  completely  ment  to  which  he  was  born  and  in  which 

failed,  and  the  late  beginniugs  of  Rich-  he  was  reared,  joined  to  the  soundness  of 

mond    itself    illustrate    once    more    the  judgment  and   force   of    character    that 

absence  of  any  need  for  commanal  centres  nature  gave  him,  we  may  find  at  least 

in  Virginia.     The  plantation  was  in  itself  hints  fit  for  use  in  any  solution.    Mr. 

a  small  town,  and  became  adequate  to  all  Ford's  book,    better  perhaps    than  any 

the  needs  of  the  community  who  dwelt  other  biography,  will  enable  the  reader  to 

there.     Virginia  seems,  indeed,  to  have  prosecute  such   studies.     The  last  word 

been  planned  by  nature  for  exactly  that  certainly  has  not  been  said  of  Washing- 

t         .»  \.t        iu  1...  ^.       nor  has  Mr.  Ford 


form  of  life  with  her 
shore  line  indented  by 
several  great  rivers 
rolling  down  their 
waters  from  the  far  in- 
terior, and  along  which 
bordered  her  most  pro- 
ductive lands.  Owners 
of  plantations  had  at 
theirvery  doors  stream  s 
to  which  ships  could 
come  and  from  which 
they  could  bear  away 
the  products  of  the 
soil, bringing  back  sup- 
plies from  England. 


From  Ford's  "George  WashlDgtoo." 


aspired  to  say  it ; 
indeed,  for  long  years 
to  come,  it  must 
still  remain  unsaid. 
Of  all  things  difficult 
to  understand  and  do- 
fine  clearly,  charac- 
ter is  one  of  the  most 
difllcnlt.  In  Washing- 
ton the  difficulties  are 
augmented  by  the  vast 
scope  of  the  influence 
he  exerted  and  to  re- 
mote times  will  exert. 
Francis  W.  IlaUey. 


Copyright,  1900,  by  Chulis  Scribner's  Sou 


FREDERIC    DORR    STEELE 


"  TTTHERE  he  liveB,"  once  remarked 
»  *  Bast  i  en -Lepage,  "  there  should 
a  painter  find  inspiration,  and  a  radius  of 
three  milee  from  his  home  should  furnish 
him  material  for  a  lifetime."  Paraphras- 
ing the  sentiment  of  an  old  Dutch  crafts- 
man, the  distinguished  French  artist 
nevertheless  showed  by  his  life  work  how 
true  was  the  statement.  Although  our 
modem  illustrators  are  obliged  occasion- 
ally to  wander  far  afield  in  order  to  por- 
tray the  characters  and  environment  of 
the  stories  they  translate  into  pictures,  it 
18  generally  with  themes  close  at  hand 
that  they  are  most  successful. 

The  comedy,  humor  and  pathos  of  to- 
day, and  of  this  city,  are  no  leas  entertain- 
ing or  moving  than  that  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  or  of  any  previous  time.  Our 
modern  metropolis  presents  the  varied 
background,  different  types  and  all  the 
possibilities  an  artist  could  aak.  Happy 
he  who  has  the  quick  eye,  the  appreciative 
sense,  and  the  skilled  hand  with  which  to 
record  contemporaneous  life.  The  charm 
of  Mr.  Steele's  drawing  consists  in  its 
naive  simplicity,  its  freedom  from  precon- 
ception and  its  frank  presentation  of  facts 
caught  by  a  sympathetic  observer,  in 
touch  with  his  author,  able  to  grasp  his 
notions  with  unerring  instinct. 


The  schools  graduate  annually  men 
who  have  all  the  academic  cleverness  that 
can  be  expected  early  in  an  artist's  ca- 
reer; the  world  is  full  of  trained  men  cap- 
able of  drawing  the  hnman  figure  accord- 
ing to  all  the  rules  of  anatomy  and  rod- 
struction,  and  who  are  craftsmen  to  their 
finger  tips;  bnt  a  draughtsman  who  has 
the  gift  of  expressing  with  few  strokes  and 
fewer  eccentricities  the  essence  of  hu- 
manity, the  psychological  moment  of  the 
story,  and  who  portrays  that  subtle  thing 
called  character,  is  a  rare  product.  The 
road  to  a  certain  popular  snccesa  is  fairly 
easy  where  a  man  has  artistic  cleveraess 
and  is  content  to  follow  along  traditional 
lines  that  appeal  to  the  unthinking;  to  be 
original,  when  that  originality  means  new 
methods  of  expression  and  complete  free- 
dom from  convention,  requires  courage. 
I  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Steele  has  founded 
his  style  on  anyone,  for  his  work,  to  me,  is 
personal  in  handling  and  individual  in 
conception. 

He  has  had  most  of  the  experiences  that 
come  to  men  in  his  profession,  with  his 
share  of  struggle,  disappointment  and 
success,  and  he  Is  his  own  severest  critic 
By  birthright  and  from  his  earliest  years 
his  taste  was  natural.  Bom  in  the  middle 
seventies,  in  a  lumber  camp  in  the  forests 
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of  Lake  Superior,  hie  cJiildhood  waa  spent 
in  the  Northwest,  varied  by  freqnent  sum- 
mers in  New  England.  Thanks  to  bis 
mother,  a  sincere  lover  of  rural  nature, 
he  was  brongbt  up  to  look  on  the  eaael 
and  paint-box  as  natural  furnishings  of 
the  home.  He  drew  constantly,  with 
colored  pencils,  everything  imaginable  in 
visible  nature  and  out  of  it,  .but  never 
cared  to  copy  anything.  Great  quantities 
of  these  early  evidences  of  things  seen  and 
visions  of  the  supernatural,  often  curi- 
ously mixed,  were  made  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  six;  they  include  dreams  of 
the  city  whose  walls  were  aa  of  jasper,  and 
of  a  warmly  imaginative  hell.     Before  his 


seventh  birthday  he  had  completed,  by  thd 
constant  labor  of  a  summer,  an  illum- 
inated circus  procession  which,  unrolled, 
reached  the  length  of  forty-three  feetl 

When  he  was  fifteen,  his  parents  moved 
back  to  the  £ast  and  the  hard  times  be- 
fore 1893  spoiling  his  hopes  of  college,  he 
fonnd  employment  as  an  architectural 
draughtsman  in  New  York.  It  is  highly 
probable  his  scientific  drawings  here  did 
him  little  harm.  Meanwhile  he  worked 
at  life  drawing  in  a  club  night-class  and 
later  at  the  schools  of  the  National  Aca- 
demy, and  at  Ihe  Art  Students'  League, 
and  he  was  finally  able  to  subjugate  a 
somewhat  willful  tendency  to  ignore  the 


From  "  Scrtbne 


1,  by  Charlea  Scrlbper'B  Sons. 
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rflBtrictiouB  of  the  academic.  Kature, 
however,  has  been  his  best  instructor. 
After  an  apprenticeship  in  the  famous 
"back  room"  of  the  Harper  establish- 
ment, where  the  traditions  of  Abbey  and 
Reinhart  are  a  part  of  the  place,  he  passed 
a  year  on  the  staff  of  an  illustrated  weekly 
now  defunct.  He  had  been  doing  fnf(itiTe 
illaBtrstions  from  ',time  to  time  for  the 
weeklies,  but  his  first  magazine  illustra- 
tion appeared  in  Scribner's  for  October, 
1896.  It  was  a  pen  sketch  of  Olin  War- 
ner's Portland  fountain.  In  180T-08,  he 
illnstrated  Mr.  Stockton's  classic,  "  The 
Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs. 
Aleshine,"  for  the  Century  Co.  and  other 
material  more  or  less  humorously  in- 
tended, and  in  1899  followed  a  series  of 
pictures  for  Seumae  MacManus"  North 
Irish  tales,  also  for  the  OeHiuri/,&aA  Bome 
alight  crayon  drawings  for  Harper' n 
Magazine. 

In  Scribner's  Magazine  for  November, 
1900,  appeared  some  drawings  for  a 
story,  "  The  Wheel  of  Time,"  reproduced 
in  color  by  an  experimental  method  of 
Mr.   Steele's  devising,  by  which   it  was 


[From  an  uDpubllahad  sketch.  ] 


IFrom  ■  photoRrapli  by  Appleuin.] 

hoped  greatly  to  simplify  the  process  of 
plate  making,  separate  drawings  being 
made  of  similar  size  that  the  result  might 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  autographic.  It 
is  interesting  to  add  that  the  "  Skipper  " 
drawings,  in  the  current  Scribner's,  are 
done  by  the  same  method,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  one  color.  Though  the  "  Casting 
Away"  drawings  and  others  were  done 
entirely  in  pen  for  rapid  printing,  of  the 
various  media,  Mr.  Steele  prefers  crayon 
as  for  him  at  least  the  most  immediately 
expressive. 

An  interested  student  always  of  the 
European  draughtsmen  and  their  methods 
of  reproduction,  Mr.  Steele  is  particularly 
attracted  to  the  work  of  the  Frenchmen, 
Steinlen,  Lepere  and  RafFaclli,and,  of  the 
younger  Germans,  Jank  and  Miinzer.  He 
is  also  cordial  in  praise  of  much  of  our 
own  contemporary  work.     To  quote  him, 
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he.  believes  that  illustration  in  its  distinc- 
tive sense  (that  is,  vork  done  with  repro- 
dactioD  aa  its  sole  end)  is  best  when  kept 
within  its  nataral  limita.  Logically,  it 
should  be  rapidly  done,  and  the  most  vig- 
oroQB  work  is  apt  to  be  the  swiftest.  His 
own  drawings  are  made  rapidly,  but  as  he 
destroys  at  least  six  for  each  one  signed, 
the  output  is  kept  decently  within  bounds. 
While  no  one  may  formulate  exact  rules 
for  the  artist,  and  he  must  of  necessity  be 
the  sole  judge  of  the  fitness  of  his  own 
work,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
there  are  a  spontaneity,  freshness  and 
verve  about  the  first  drawings  not  so 
strongly  in  evidence  in  pictures  that  have 
been  gone  over  many  times.  It  is  debata- 
ble which  is  the  more  important  and,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  for  the  artist  himself  to 
decide.  Mr.  Steele  claims  that  while 
"  technique  "  in  an  academic  sense  is  un- 
important, a  personal  and  direct  mode  of 
expression  is  essential  and  can  only  be  per- 
fected by  the  most  persistent  and  serious 
application,  unless  one  be  a  natural 
drangbtsman,  which  he  insists  he  is  not, 
but  which  all  the  same  I  claim  he  is. 
While  to  produce  worthy  work,  most  men 
require  an  academic  training,  there  are 
nevertheless  some  who  have  this  feeling 
intuitively,  irrespective  of  the  schools.  I 
am  prepared  to  admit  that  they  are  few  and 
far  between,  but  I  maintain  they  do  exist. 
Mr.  Steele  is  such  a  one,  and  a  man  whose 
constant  companions  at  home  include  re- 


ipubUthed  Bketuh.] 


in  danger  of  taking  himself  too  seriously. 

A  real  sense  of  humor,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  ie  rare.  To  discover  it,  to  convey 
its  sense  with  concealed  adroitness,  is  a 
gift  and  a  very  charming  one.  It  is  easy 
to  be  serious,  to  miss  that  subtle,  delicate 
suggestion  between  gravity  and  boister- 
ousness.  This  draughtsman  escapes  buf- 
foonery and,  when  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  be  serious,  bis  touch  has  the  refinement 
of  the  true  artist. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Steele's  home  is  in 
old  Chelsea  village,  that  remaining  link 
which  binds  the  city  to  its  early  history; 
but  the  whole  town  is  his  legitimate  field 
which  he  lays  under  tribute,  man,  animal 
and  buildings,  to  give  him  tbeme  for 
pictures.  Arthur  Ifoeber. 


BOOKS   FOR    DAYS   IN   THE    OPEN 


THOUGH  mauy  of  NBture'a  secrete  will 
be  always  inviolate,  devoted  admirers 
are  all  the  time  making  plainer  to  ug  the 
more   obvions  facts  and  beaatiee  of  her 
ways.    There  is  constant  delight  for  those 
who  walk  about  in  the  country  with  open 
eyes  and  minds  observant  of  the  things  that 
grow,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much  more 
interest  one  finds  in  the  songs  and  colors 
of    birds,    and    in    the 
thousand     things    ani- 
mate    and     inanimate 
about  us  when  once  our 
attention    has     been 
called  to  a  few  of  them. 
Botany  and  ornithology 
and  sucb  things  do  not 
sound  attractive  ;  they 
suggest  grind  and  bard 
names.    But   when   we 
vHiTi  P1HI  get  them  in  the  form  of 


alluring  talks  on  "  Nature's  Garden,"  or 
"Our  Familar  Trees  and  How  to  Know 
Them,"  and  "How  to  Know  the  Wild 
Flowers,"  etc.,  they  make  an  entirely 
different  impression.  Nature  has  been 
humanized  and  made  to  live.  All  sorts  of 
flying,  creeping  and  growing  things  have 
acquired  an  entirely  new  interest.  The 
literature  of  outdoors  is  a  continually  mul- 
tiplying one,  and  even  if  here  end  there 
writers  are  a  bit  prone  to  sentimentalize 
and  patronize  nature,  we  are  getting  the 
full  benefit  of  the  spirit  of  observation 
that  lAakes  for  knowledge.  We  are  devel- 
oping our  perceptions  for  undreamed  of 
beauties  and  mysteries  in  common  things. 
One  doesn't  have  to  pose  as  a  scientist 
simply  because  he  or  she  may  really 
know  a  particular  plant  or  animal  by 
both  the  Latin  and  the  English  name. 
I  am   quite   sure  that   for  general  pur- 
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poses  and  pleasure  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  about  pulling  flowers  to  pieces  to  see 
how  thej  are  made.  This  sort  of  thing, 
except  for  strictly  botanical  reasons,  al- 
ways makes  me  feel  like  including  the 
destroyers  among  the  viTigectionists.  To 
any  one  who  has  fun  in  the  spring  woods 
in  just  seeing  things  grow  and  admiring 
the  small  fry  that  come  up  in  defiance  of 
cold  and  winds  nothing  is  more  annoying 
than  the  "  pickers."  They  will  denude  an 
entire  hillside  of  anemones  and  other 
frail  things  to  make  a  bouquet  that  dies 
ae  it  is  plucked.  These  things  are  of  rare 
beauty  only  in  their  natural  environment; 
they  lose  their  charm  in  conventional 
vases  that  belong  to  civilization. 

There  is  one  fallacy  that  crops  np  every 
year  in  regard  to  birds  and  animals  that 
ought  to  be  punctured.  It  is  the  idea  that 
some  of  as  are  more  highly  favored  than 
others  through  some  peculiar  personal 
magnetism  or  sympathy.  This  is  all  stuff. 
Anyone  who  really  cares  for  birds  and  will 
take  the  trouble  to  study  their  ways  and 
keep  near  them  persistently  will  very 
soon  find  himself  within  the  charmed  cir- 
cle.    Persuading  a  wild  bird  to  light  on 


door  things  need  not  be  at  all  dangerous. 
A  little  nearly  always  makes  one  bant 
for  more,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  books  it 
is  surprising  to  discover  that  what  is 
really  worth  finding  usually  must  be 
searched  for  pretty  carefully.  Since  Gil- 
bert White  wrote  his  "  Selborne "  and 
Thomas  Bewick  his  "  British  Birds" 
there  has  been  evolved  a  whole  library 
of  books  popular  in  character,  nearly  all 
of  them  redolent  of  the  fields  and  woods> 
full  of  charming  pictures  aa  well  as  care- 
ful and  loving  observation.  Thoreau 
heads  the  list  of  our 
masters  in  woodcraft 
closely  followed  by  John 
Burroughs  and  they  in 
turn  by  a  host  of  others 
who  have  gone  to  the 
sources  of  things.  Of 
late  years  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  camera  for  bhd  i-idab 
the  gun  has  added  a  new 
interest  to  all  nature  observations.  We  are 
introduced  to  the  homes  of  the  birds  and 
Animals  and  share  their  domestic  respon- 
sibilities. Mr.  Seton- Thompson,  I  dare 
say,  has  done  more  than  alt  the  restrictive 
laws  in  existence  toward  creating  a  saving 
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sentiment  in  favor  of  wild  things.  Bra- 
tality  toward  dumb  creatures  is  very  often 
simply  a  matter  of  ignorance*  If  you 
can  get  a  boy  to  think  of  the  animals 
in  human  terms  he  has  to  be  "  very  bad  " 
not  to  feel  some  compunction  in  mere 
killing. 

The  following  selected  list  of  books  has 
been  compiled  with  special  consideration 
for  the  needs  of  the  unscientific  reader^ 
though  there  is  quite  enough  science  in 
many  of  them  to  satisfy  all  but  the 
specialists. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  BIRDS 

STANDARD   REFEREXCE   BOOKS 

Key  to  North  American  Birds.    Elliott  Coues $7.50 

Manual  of  North  American  Birds.    Robert  Ridfcway    7.60 
Handbook  of   Birds  of  North  Eastern  America. 

Frank  M.  Chapman  8.00 


Year  With  the  Trees,  A.    Wilson  Fk^cg SS.00 

Lfuidocape  QardeninRT.    Sairuel  Parvons,  Jr 8.50 

Trees  and  Shrubs.    Edward  Knobel 60 


BOOKS   OF   A   POPULAR  CHARACTER 

Birds  of  Village  and  Field.    Florence  A.  Merriam  . 
Birds  through  an  Opera-QIass.  *' 

Birds  in  the  Bush.    Bradford  Torrey  

Every-Day  Birds.     Bradford  Torrey 

Reoent  Rambles.    Dr.  C.C.Abbott 

The  Birds  About  Us.  **  

Travels  in  a  Tree  Top. 
Bird-Land  Echoes. 

Wake  Robin.    John  Burroughs 

Birds  and  Poets.  '*  

Bird  Neighbors.    Neltje  Blanchan.    With  Ulustra- 

tions  in  Color 

Birds  that  Hunt  and  are  Hunted.    Neltje  Blanchan. 

With  Illustrations  in  Color 

Nutairs  Ornithology,  2  vols 

Birdcraft.    Mabel  Osgood  Wright 

Citizen  Bird.  "  

Bird  Studies.    W.  E.  D.  Scott 

Our  Common  Birds  and  How  to  Know  them.    John 

B.  Qrant 

How  to  Name  the  Birds.    H.  E.  Parkhurst 

Song  Birds  and  Water  Fowl.    H.  E.  Parkhurst 

Birds  Calendar,  The  ''  '' 

On  the  Birds*  Highway.    R.  H.  Howe,  Jr 

A  Year  With  the  Birds.    Wilson  Flagg. 

Birds  and  Seasons  in  New  England.    Wilson  Flagg. 

Game  Birds  At  Home     T.S.  Van  Dyke 

Bird  Life.    Frank  M.  Chapman 

Bird  Studies  With  a  Camer/i.    Frank  M.  Chapman. 
A  Bird  Lover  in  the  West.    Olive  Thome  Miller .... 

LittleBrothersof  the  Air. ' 

Bird  Ways. 

In  NestingTime. 

The  First  Book  of  Birds. 

Second  Book  of  BirdH. 

Bird  Homes.    A.  R.  Dutrmore. 

Birds  Ne;»ting.    Ernest  IngersoU Xet 
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BOOKS  ABOUT  TREES  AND 

SHRUBS 


Our  Native  Trees  and  How  to  Identify  Them.  Har- 
riet L.  Keeler 2.00 

Trees  of  the  Northern  United  States.  £.  A.  Apgar. 
Familiar  Trees  and  their  Leaves.  F.  S.  Mathews. . . 
Trees  of  North  Eastern  America.  C.  S.  Newhall. . . 
Leaf  Collector's  Handbook.  '' 

Shrubs  of  North  Eastern  America.     *'         '* 
The  Vines  of  North  Eastern  America. ''         '' 

Ornamental  Shrubs.    S.  D.  Davis 8.50 

A  Guide  to  the  Trees.    Alice  Lounsbury.    With 

many  Colored  Illustrations 8.00 

Art  Out  of  Doors.    Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer. .    1.50 


1.00 
1.76 
1.75 
2.00 
1.75 
1.75 


BOOKS  ABOUT   FLOWERS 

Nature's  Garden.  Neltje  Blanchan.  With  Numer- 
ous Colored  Illustrations 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.    Mrs.  W.  S.  Dana 

How  to  Know  the  Ferns.    Mrs.  W.  S.  Dana 

According  to  Season.    Mrs.  W.  S.  Dana 

A  Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers.  Alice  Lounsbury. 
Colored  Plates 

Familiar  Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden.  F.  S.  Math- 
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Flowers  of  Field,  Hill  and  Swamp.  Miss  Creevy . . . 
Fleldf  Forest  and  Wayside  Flowers.  Maud  Going . . 
With  the  Wild  Flowers,  from  Pussy  Willow  to 

Thistledown.    E.  M.  Hardinge 

Wild  Flowers  and  Ferns  In  Their  Haunts.    Mabel 

Osgood  Wright Net 

Ferns  and  Evergreens.    Edward  Knobel 

BOOKS  ABOUT  INSECTS 

Ants,  Bees  and  Wasps.    Sir  John  Lubbock 

Honey  Makers,  The.    Margaret  W.  Morley 

Bee  People,  The.    Margaret  W.  Morley 

Curious  Homes  and  their  Tenants.    J.  C.  Beard .... 

Insect  Life.    J.  H.  Comstock 

Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes.    Belle  S.  Cragin 

Our  Common  Insects.    A.  S.  Packard,  Jr 

Insect  World,  The.    Clarence  M.  Weed ... 

Butterfly  Book,  The.    Dr.  W.  J.  Holland.    Colored 

Plates 

Every-Day  Butterflies.    Samuel  H.  Scudder 

(xuide  to  Butterflies.    Samuel  H.  Scudder 

The  Insect  Book.     Dr«  Lel^nd  O.  Howard 

Day  Butterflies  and  Dusk  Fliers.     Edward  Knobel 

The  Night  Moths.     Edward  Knobel 

The  Beetles  and  Their  Kind.     Edward  Knobel 

Spiders.    Edward  Knobel 

Spiders.  Their  Structure  and  Habits.  J.  H.  Emer- 

ton Net 

BOOKS  ABOUT  MUSHROOMS 

Edible  Toadstools  and  Mushrooms.     By  William 

Hamilton  Gi bson.    Wit h  colored  plates 7.60 

The  Mushroom  Book,  A  Popular  Guiae  to  the  Iden- 
tiflcation  and  Study  of  the  Common  Fungi  with 
Special  Emphasis  on  the  Edible  Varieties.  By 
Nina  L.  Marshall.  With  Colored  Plates  and 
many  Black  and  White  Illustrations 8.00 

Mushrooms,  Edible.  Poisonous,  Etc.  By  George 
Francis  Atkinson.  200  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs      8.00 

BOOKS  ABOUT  GARDENS 

Gardens  Old  and  New.  The  Country  House  and  Its 
Garden  Environment.  450  Illustrations  of  old 
English  gardens.     Folio 15.00 

The  Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making.  Illustrated. 
Thomas  H.  Mawson.   4to Net 

The  Book  of  (hardening.  A  Handbook  of  Horticul- 
ture. Illustrated.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury. 
8  vo Net 

The  English  Flower  Garden  and  Home  Grounds. 
W.  Robinson.    Illustrated Net 
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BOOKS    OF    GENERAL    INTEREST 
TO   NATURE   LOVERS 


Spring  Notes  from  Tennessee.    Bradford  Torrey. . . 

The  Foot  path  Way. 

A  Ramblers  Lease.  "  " 

A  Florida  Sketch  Book. 

Recent  Rambles.  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbot 

Freedom  of  the  Fields. 

A  Naturalist's  Rambles  About  Home.     "  " 

Days  Out  of  Doors.  "  '* 

Outings  at  Odd  Times. 

Winter  Sunshine. 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey. 

Fresh  Fields. 

Pepacton  and  Other  Sketches. 

Signs  and  Seasons. 

River  by. 

Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers.       " 

ChocoruA^s  Tenants.  Frank  BoUes 
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John  Burroughs 
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Fnnic  Bollea  «l.9 


The  Art  of  Ttxlii) 
Lire  ud  Her  Children. 
Fairy  Land  of  ScleDoe. 
WioaeraliiLI-  "    " 

Four-Footed 

The  Open  Air,    Klcberd  JeSaiieH. , . 


Sprinjt  Notes  from 

The  Foot-Path  Wn' 

HlfchweTB  and  Bvways.    WilUam 

Rtrolll  by  Btu-lisht  end  SluJIght. 

Shup  Eyee. 

Eve  Spy. 

m  studio  KelKbbco^ 

wild  Animals  I  HiTe  KnovB. 

Ernest 
TheTrallottfaeSandhlllStwt.   " 


E  Rob- 

Bradtoni  fiirniy 
OlbsoD 


The  Blograpby  o(  a  Orlzzly. 

FlaiMlghla  on  Nature.    QnntAUen' 
PamlUir  Fn  "  -  . .    -^ 

TheHaU 
Wabu 

LItUe 

■WUdNelBhU... 

Little  R^en.    Henry 

A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  If  eirl' 

Ualne  Woods. 
Cape  Cod. 


SeUm-Tbompaon  SI  .9 

the  Roadside.   F,  S.  Hatheirs. 

-   i.H.B.Hardy 
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Henry  U.  Tboreau 
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Lift 
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J.H.Emerlon J 

'nest  Inganoll 

James  B.  Carrington, 

The  Illustrations  are  made  from  photographs  by  the 


^nd  Tapestry  Embroideries." 
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'THE    SAMPLERS   OF   OUR   LOVELY    ANCESTRESSES' 


ME.  HUSKIN  once  wrote  for  the  Lon- 
don Arl  Journal  a  Beriea  of  letters 
giving  his  idea  of  the  kind  of  things 
which  should  find  place  in  a  mnseum.  In 
these  letters,  after  dealing  with  the  plan- 
ning of  tbe^uilding  and  its  special  fitting 
np,  he  set  apart  six  chambers  for  the  due 
exposition  of  the  "  six  Queenly  and  Muse- 
taught  Arts  of  Needlework,  Writing,  Pot- 
tery, Sculpture,  Architecture  and  Paint- 
ing," and  proceeded  to  add  what  the  dif- 
ferent chambers  should  contain.  To  pass 
by  the  others,  the  Needlework  Chamber 
should  contain  expositions  of  the  struc- 
ture of  wool  and  cotton,  homp,  flax  and 
silk,  the  phases  of  its  dyeing  and 
spinning,  and  the  mystery  of  weaving; 
and  "finally,  the  accomplished  phase  of 
needlework,  all  the  acicular  Art  of  Na- 
tions— savage  and  civilized — from  Lap- 
land boot,  letting  in  no  snow  water,  to 
Turkey  cushion  boeaed  with  pearl ;  to  val- 
ance of  Venice  gold  in  needlework,  to  the 
counterpanes  and  samplers  of  our  own 
lovely  ancestresses." 
The  author  of  the  present  rather-  elaho- 

SxHPi.KBa  iNu  TipEBTRT  Ehhroideoies.    By  Marcus  B. 


rate  work  upon  Samplers  and  Tapestry 
Embroideries,  Mr.  Marcus  B.  Ilnish,  says 
that  his  book  is  the  outcome  of  an  exhibi- 
tion held,  as  if  following  Mr.  Ruekin's 
suggestion,  at  the  Fine  Arts  Society,  in 
London,  about  ten  years  ago,  at  which 
samplers  covering  every  decade  for  the 
last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  were 
shown.  The  interest  displayed  by  the 
public  in  this  show  was  remarkable,  and 
when  everybody  sought  the  "literature" 
of  the  subject,  it  was  found  that  while 
tapestry,  embroidery  and  lace  had  their 
prophets,  the  kind  of  needlework  shown 
in  samplers,  especially  English  samplers, 
was  altogether  lacking.  Mr.  Iluish  was 
prompted,  therefore,  to  prepare  the  pres- 
ent work  with  the  Fine  Arts  Society's  ei- 
hibition  as  a  basis,  and  the  result  is  a 
handsome  volume  containing  much  curi- 
ous information  and  a  great  number  of 
pictures  of  samplers,  many  of  them  ef- 
fectively printed  in  color. 

The  book,  like  all  Gaul,  is  divided  in 
three ;  the  first  part  treats  of  "  Samplers," 
the  second  of  "  Embroideries  in  the  Man- 
ner of  Tapestry,"  and  the  third  of  the 
"  Stitchery  "  employed  in  the  embroidery 
of  both.  Mr,  Iluish  finds  that  while  there 
are  no  samplers  in  existence — so   far  as 
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the  moat  enthusiastic  collector  can  dis- 
cover— having  a  date  more  remote  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  yet  that 
samplers  mast  have  been  in  vogue  much 
earlier,  for  those  of  that  age  "are  vrrit 
atl  over  with  evidence  that  the  sampler 
was  then  a  fully  developed  youth,  and 
must  have  been  the  descendant  of  a  long 
line  of  progenitors,"  The  earliest  record 
which  he  finds  is  one  by  the  poet  Skelton 
<1469-1529),  who  Speaks  of  "  the  Sampler 
to  sowe  on,  the  laces  to  embroide."  The 
nest  is  an  inventory  of  King  Edward  VI 
(1552),  which  cites  a  parchment  book  con- 
taining "  Item :  Sampler  or  set  of  patterns 
worked  on  Kormandy  canvas,  with  green 
and  black  silks."  It  is  only  natural,  at 
the  moment,  to  wonder,  in  passing, 
whether  King  Edward  VII  has  a  sampler 
among  his  treasures. 

Shakespeare  knew  about  samplers;  in 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Act  III, 
Scene  3,  Helena  addresses  Hermia: 

"0,  and  is  all  torgol? 
All  sohooldajs'  friendship,  childhocx]  innocence  ? 
We,  Hermia,  lilie  two  artiBcial  gods, 
Have  witli  our  needles  created  both  one  flower. 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 
Botli  working  of  one  song."  .  .  . 

Samplers  are  alluded  to  elsewhere  in 
Shakespeare.  Sir  PhilipSidneyand  Milton 
both  speak  of  them,  and  in  "  The  Crown 
Garland  of  Golden  Roaes"  (1012)  is  "A 
Short  and  Sweet  Sonnet  "  made  by  one  of 
the  Maides  of  Honor  upon  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  she  sowed  upon  a 
sampler,  in  red  silk,  to  a  new  tune,  or 
"  Phillida  Flouts  Me,"  beginning: 
"Gone  is  Elizabeth, 


fore  date,"  shown  at  the  exhibition,  bad 
but  little  regularity.  They  were  made  for 
use  and  not  for  ornament.  Though  a 
sampler  without  either  alphabets  or  nu- 
merals would  seem  to  be  lacking  in  the 
very  essence  of  its  being,  we  are  told  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  earliest  forms  did 
not  contain  these  things,  but  were  merely 
sheets  of  decorative  designs.  But  as  we 
come  to  the  middle  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  the  ornamentation  growing 


It  is  evident  that  samplers  were  com- 
mon objects  at  least  early  in  the  sixteenth 
centnry  [says  Mr.  Iluish];  but  the  sam- 
pler of  the  nineteenth  centnry  differs 
very  materially  both  in  form  and  design 
from  the  earlier  ones.    The  samplers  "  be- 


1  "Samplers  and  Tapeatry  Embruldi 
Longmans.  Green  &  Co. 

BXHPLES  DATED  IBBS 

[Owned  by  Mrs.  Percy  Maoquold.] 
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very  elaborate. 
Not  only  are  there 
initials  and  aigna- 
tares,  bestdea  the 
alphabetB,  but  fig- 
nres  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  borders,  fig- 
ures of  flowers,  an- 
imals and  horse?, 
and  small  human 
figures  of  a  peco- 
tiar  shape,  which 
sampler-wise  peo- 
ple call  "  Boxers," 
with  arms  ex- 
tended and  in 
close-fitting  c  o  8- 
tumes.  The  var- 
ieties of  these  fig- 
ures, and  of  the 
forms  or  trophies 
they  carry  in  their 
hands,  are  among 
the  mysteries  of 
samplers  which 
are  so  engaging 
to  study,  and  so 
ntterly  impossible 
of  elucidation. 

In  studying  the 
inscriptions  found 
on  samples,  Mr. 
Huish  finds  that 
initials,  which  are 
then   followed   by 

signatures,  occur  upon  samplers  of  the 
earliest  date.  The  more  extended  inscrip- 
tions are  moral  sentences  and  religious 
verse  which  is  usually  sad  doggerel.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  unhappy  children 
were  required  to  set  forth  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments, and  other 
long  extracts  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Even  whole  chapters  of  the  Bible  are 
foaud.  But  the  most  extended  task  of  this 
kind  was  set  to  six  little  wretches  in  the 
Orphans'  School,  near  Calcutta.     "  By  the 


From  "  Samplers  ai 


Embrolderiea." 


lOwoed  b;  Mn.  Bndy  1 


direction  of  Mistress  Parker  "  these  six  or- 
phans wrought  six  samplers,  dividing  be- 
tween them  the  119th  Psalm,  which  is  the 
longest  chapter  in  the  Bible.  At  the  top 
of  each  sampler  is  a  view  of  a  diflferent 
part  of  the  school ;  one  of  these  is  repro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

As  to  the  design,  ornament  and  color- 
ing of  samplers,  the  general  conclosion 
must  he,  says  the  author,  that  it  cannot  be 
termed  English  in  origin,  but  it  is  usually 
derived  from    foreign    sources.     Indeed, 
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From  "Sample™  «nj  Tapestry  Embroldorlee." 

(Owned  by  Un.  C.  J.  Lodkhuuib.  | 

an  old  writer  of  the  Jacobean  time  haa 

said  the  designs  were 

"  Collected  wiih  much  prais«  aoJ  Industrie, 
From  scorching  Spain  and  freezing  Muscovie, 
From  fertile  France  and  pleasant  Italic. 
Prom  Poland,  Sweden,  Denmarke,  Qermanie, 
Anil  some  of  these  rare  patterns  haveb«en  set 
Beyond  the  boundiis  of  faithles.'w  Mahomet, 
From  BpsciouB  China  and  those  Kin gdomes  East 
And  from  great  Mexico,  the  Indies  West. 
Thus  are  those  workes  farre  fetch't  and  dearl; 

bought, 
And  consequently  good  tor  ladies  thought." 


In  every  re- 
spect the  Beven- 
teenth  century 
seems  to  have 
been  the  golden 
age  of  the  sam- 
pler. 

We  mast  take 
a  little  space  to 
note  some  of  the 
verses  which  are 
striking  indica- 
tions of  what  was 
held  to  be  the 
proper  training 
of  children.  In 
1766  Ann  French 
broidered  these 
lines: 

"  This  handf  work 
ray    friends    may 

When    I   am   dead 

and  laid  in  grav." 

A  child  of 
seven  worked — 
how  painfnlly  we 
may  imagine — 

"Our  fatherale  for- 
bidden fruit 

And  from  his  glory 
fell; 

And  we  bis  children 

lani.Qreea  4  Co.  thus  were  brought 

To  dtath   and  near 
to  hell." 
Poor  little  Sarah  Beckett's  ecstasy  of 
petition  is  so  great  as  to  be  absurd,  when 
we  read  it  after  a  hundred  years: 
"  Oh  may  thy  powerful  word 
Inspire  a  breathing  worm 
To  rush  into  thy  kingdom,  Iiord 
And  take  it  as  by  slorm."    (IT98) 
We  reproduce  a  map  of  North  America 
which  shows  how  little  was  known  of  the 
Great  West,  or  of  Canada,  when   "  M.  A. 
K."  finished  her  task  in  178S. 
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Concerning  American  samplers^  Mr. 
Huish  says  that  "  there  mnst  be  a  great 
many  fine  examples  hanging  in  the 
houses  of  Philadelphia  or  Washington," 
which  have  some  distinctively  new-world 
character,  but  all  his  inquiries  have  only 
resulted  in  producing  two,  one  from  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell,  whose  ancestress,  Martha 
C.  Barton,  worked  it  in  1825,  and  the 
other  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Longman,  who  obtained  it  in  Massachu- 
setts. Perhaps  Mr.  Huish  did  not  know 
of  the  rather  celebrated  collection  made 
by  Mr.  Alexander  W.  Drake,  of  New  York. 
Mrs.  Longman's  collection  of  samplers, 
moreover,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
existence,  is  specially  strong  in  foreign 
(t.  e.,  Continental)  specimens.  She  has 
contributed  an  interesting  chapter  to  the 
book,  in  the  course  of  which  she  says : 

"  My  collection  of  foreign  samplers  in- 
cludes specimens  from  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain 
and  Portugal.  ...  By  far  the  largest 
number  of  my  foreign  samplers  come 
from  Germany,  and,  next  to  English  ones, 
the  German  seem  more  easy  to  obtain 
than  those  of  any  other  country.  ...  In 
the  German  samplers  the  initials  of  the 
worker  and  the  date  are  almost  always 
given,  enclosed  together,  in  a  little  garland 
or  frame;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  name 
signed  in  full.  I  have  only  once  seen  a 
German  sampler  with  an  inscription  on  it; 
in  that  case  "Fur  uns  geoffert"  is 
worked  above  a  representation  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion. .  .  .  Comparing  foreign  samplers 
with  English,  one  or  two  differences  at 
once  stand  out.  The  foreign  samplers  are 
seldom  worked  in  a  pictorial  form.  They 
hardly  ever,  except  in  France,  have  verses 
or  texts  worked  on  them.  The  age  of  the 
worker  is  never  given.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  as  in  these  three  things  lies 
much  of  the  personal  interest  of  the  Eng- 
lish samplers.  On  the  other  hand,  from  a 
practical  point   of  view,  if  one  goes  to 


one's  samplers  as  to  pattern  books  for 
good  stitches,  designs  and  effects  of  color, 
England  no  longer  takes  the  first  place, 
and  one  would  turn  for  them  to  the  samp- 
lers of  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy.*' 

In  the  section  of  the  book  devoted  to 
"  Tapestry  Embroideries,"  the  author 
notes  that,  as  in  the  case  of  samplers,  the 
industry  had  no  apparent  infancy,  all  the 
pieces  having  the  same  matured  appear- 
ance, and  also  that  no  specimens  have 
been  found  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. He  therefore  concludes  that  the 
fashion  for  those  embroideries  was  a  re- 
flection of  the  fashion  for  woven  tapes- 
tries. In  the  sixteenth  century  embroid- 
ery had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  popular- 
ity, and  it  would  be  entirely  natural  for 
ladies  to  work  cushions  for  the  oak  chairs, 
and  pictures  of  the  same  material  as  the 
tapestry-covered  walls.  Besides  being 
admirable  specimens  of  needlework,  those 
pictures  yield,  on  examination,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  historical  information^ 
and  they  are  "  hardly  inferior  as  mirrors 
of  fashion,"  says  the  author,  "  to  the  pic- 
tures of  Vandyck  or  the  engravings  of 
Hollar."  As  trustworthy  records  of  both 
men's  and  women's  dress  of  that  time, 
they  are  certainly  of  very  considerable 
value. 

In  Part  III  Mrs.  Head  gives  detailed 
and  wondrous  information  as  to  the 
"  stitchery  "  of  both  samplers  and  tapestry 
pictures,  with  pictures  of  magnified  bits 
of  embroidery  to  serve  as  diagrams,  and 
of  the  implements  used,  and  a  chapter  on 
materials.  The  large  colored  plates,  of 
which  there  are  thirty,  are  very  well 
done,  and  the  scores  of  photographs  in 
half-tone  are  beautifully  printed  on 
highly  glazed  paper.  The  book  is  very 
attractive  in  its  stamped  binding,  and 
will  delight  the  class  of  readers  for  whose 
delectation  it  has  been  made.  Only  six 
hundred  copies  have  been  printed. 

W.  S.  M. 


SOME    COLLECTIVE   EDITIONS 


DR.  HALE  has  written,  in  the  preface 
to  the  Library  Edition  ot  his 
works,  ae  discreet  a  snmming-up,  perhaps, 
SB  anybody  could  ask,  of  the  dangers  and 
delights  of  a  marshalling  of  veteran  books. 
"You  are  now  an  old  gentleman  seventy- 
six  years  of  age,"  he  says,  "  and  this 
baatling  world,  which  was  so  doubt- 
ful at  first  whether  those  words  yon 
spoke  were  not  heresies,  has  long  since 
come  up  to  yonr  most  radical  opinions. 
The  original  copies  which 
yon  sent  out  have  been  a 

good  deal   thumbed 

So  the  publisher  and  you 
and  your  flattering  friends 
agree  that  it  is  desirable 
that  this  book  should  be 
included  in  a  collected  edi- 
tion of  your  more  important 
writings.    '  Indeed,  my  dear 


sir,'  the  publisher  writes,  'it  will  be 
the  standard  edition  .  .  .  the  edition  re- 
ferred to  by  your  readers  in  coming 
times.' 

"Only  those  who  know  the  future  can 
really  know  whether  there  will  be  any 
readers  in  coming  times  ....  But  this 
is  not  yonr  affair  ....  In  a  lifetime 
which  has  passed  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary hall-century  of  history,  I  have,  in 
my  poor  way,  tried  to  do  my  duty  with 


Edvud  Etebitt  Hali'b  Wokib. 
A  »w  UDltonn  collected  edItlOD  of  the 
piiDdptU  bookH  of  the  suChor  of  "The 
Man  Without  ■  Country."  InoludlrR 
reTiBkm  and  uev  matter.  Little, 
BrownA  Co..  10  TolumflB,  ISmo.wlth 
trontlsplecea,  11 .00  par  volutne. 
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the  rest.  I  should  have 
been  a  fool  if  I  had  not  used 
the  press  of  my  time  as  far 
as  the  conductors  of  the 
press  would  let  me  use  it 
....  I  suppose  ill-natared 
people  would  say  that  I 
have  often  hurried  into 
print;  but  I  think  I  hardly 
ever  had  any  ill-natured 
critics,  and  I  am  sure  I 
should  not  have  cared  if  I 
bad.  I  believe  I  should  be 
proud  if  that  shoald  be 
written  as  my  biography 
which  I  placed  upon  the 
title-page  of  Colonel  Ing- 
ham's papers : 

'If  it  were  his  duty  to  write 
verges,  he  wrole  versea;  to  flght 
slavers,   he  tought  slavers;   to 


mons;  aud  he  did  all  of  these 
things  with  just  as  much  alac- 
rity as  another.'" 

So   far  as   the  general 
belief  of  Dr.  Hale's  readers 
goes,  it  is  likely  that  his 
wish  is  already  granted,  for 
the  words  just  quoted  seem 
to  describe  exactly  the  kind 
of  life  he  has  led  and  the 
kind  of  thing  he  has  done, 
consistently   and   continu- 
ally— whatever    hie    hand 
found  to  do,  that  did  he  do 
with  his  might  and  at  the 
instant.     Possibly  he  may      [From  the  photog 
have   repented    at   leisure 
once  or  twice  in  his  life,  but  he  struck 
a  thousand  times  while  the  iron  was  glit- 
tering hot.     And  as  one  turns  the  leaves 
of  these  ten  well  made  volumes  the  first 
instinct  of  admiration  for  the  author  of 
"The  Man  Without  a  Country"   grows 
into  something  most  like  enthnsiaem  for 
the  strong,  versatile,  clear-sighted  optimist 


who  has  made  new  friends  every  year  of 
his  useful  life,  and  kept  them  all. 

All  these  volumes  in  the  Library  Edi- 
tion have  frontispieces  in  photogravure, 
aud  special  prefaces;  in  one  of  the  later 
volumes  Dr.  Hale  sets  down  the  fact  that 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  asked  him  why 
he  kept  his  manuscript  sermons.    "  I  said 
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IFrom"  Thirty  Y 


ft  in  ParK."- Copyright  by  Little, 


[says  Dr.  HaleJ  a  man  likes  to  know  what 
he  need  to  thiok."  "I  do  Dot  know 
that,"  said  Beecher;  "I  want  to  know 
what  I  think  now."  Dr.  Hale  adds  that 
in  spile  of  this  he  would  have  liked  to  re- 
print a  number  of  bis  old  sermons  in  this 
edition,  but  that  too  maoj  of  the  special 
sermons  be  wanted  had  disappeared  from 
the  collection  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hun- 


dred which  lie  npon  his 
library  shelTes,  so  be 
promises  a.  selection 
from  these  at  some  fu- 
ture and  more  conven- 
ient season.  They  will 
be  welcome  when  they 
come,  but  meantime  the 
tale  of  bricks  does  not 
seem  incomplete.  The 
edition  is  one  with  which 
both  public  and  pub- 
lisbers  may  be  satisfied. 
The  issue  of  Volumes 
XIX  and  XX  complete 
the  uniform  edition  of 
the  works  of  Alphonse 
Daudet,  newly  trans- 
lated for  the  Boston 
publishers  by  various 
hands.  Good  Daudet 
needs  praise  as  little  as 
good  wine,  and  in  the 
present  translations  the 
bouquet  of  the  original 
is,  in  general,  very  well 
preserved.  MissWorme- 
ley,  Mr.  Charles  DcKay, 
Mr.  George  Burnham 
Ives,  and  one  or  two 
'  others,  have  received  the 
compliments  of  the  pub- 
lic for  their  sympathetic 
and  careful  work  as 
these  books,  in  English, 
have     appeared     from 

Brown  &  Co  i  time  to  time  dnring  the 

past  year  or  so.     The 

first  of  the  twenty  volumes  contains  M. 

Leon  Daudet's  Memoir  of  his  father  and 

The  Daudet  Family  (Mon  Frere  et  Moi) 

TflE  WoBiB  OF  Alphokse  DiUDrr  m  Ekoubh.  A  new 
untfonn  soltloti  la  W  Tolumes,  tnnalatHl  by  Hcorfce 
Burahom  Itm,  CbArln  De  Ksy,  Jads  Ulnot  Sedgwick. 
Marian  Hclntyre,  and  KaChanna  Pr«cott  Wormeley. 
With  rronlispiecss.  Includlns  Msmoire  by  Leon  and  Er- 
nest Daudet.  Little.  Brown  A  Co..  ISma,  tl.SO  pM-  vol- 
ume. Bdllian  de  Luxt,  with  many  lUiutraUooi  Id  pboto- 
Kramre  by  larlou*  artiste. 
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by  Emeat  Dandet, 
the  DOTeliBt'B  bro- 
therj  in  which  are 
given  most  enter - 
taining  pictures  of 
Alphonse  Daadet  as 
boy  and  youth  and 
man,  in  public,  at 
home  and  afield. 

Daudet,  "chiefly 
and  violently,"  ad- 
mired Montaigne, 
Pascal  and  Rous- 
seau. He  believed 
in  them  all,  utterly 
and  rapturously, 
and  defended  them 
vehemently,  if,  they 
were  ever  attacked, 
"  He  loved  the  sin- 
cerity of  these  three 
geniuses,"  says 
his  son,  "so  ripe 
and  so  vast  and  so 
big."     He  proposed 


for  himself.  He 
admired  Descartes 
and  Spinoza,  we  are 
told,  as  much  for  ^ 
their  lucidity  of 
mind  as  for  their 
minute  and  ansions 
researches  into  the 
play  of  human  pas- 
sioDB.  Moreover, 
"  for  Schopenhaner 
he  had  a  very  pro- 
nounced   taste.'' 

^        ,  ,  ,         From  Uie "  Authoatic  Edition "  ot  Dlckeo*. 

Daudet      preferred  hacusk  fbontibpuck  pof 

the  simpler  word — 

"  be  avoided  the  exceptional  and  precious,  Stanley,  and   expended   much   time  and 

knowing  well  that  there  is  often  a  rare  breath  in  explaining  to  people  who  came  to 

quality  in  a  word  of  seemingly  common  ap-  Chambroaay  on  Thursday  that  "Stanley 

pearance ;  he  left  its  trne  meaning  to  every  was  not  a  cruel  man  ....  on  the  contrary, 

term   ...  he   reiterated:    "I  hate   mon-  the  most  humane  and  least  ferocious  ot 

sters!'"    He  greatly  admired  Henry  M.  conquerors."    When  he  went  to  London 


Charlei  Scrlbne 
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hero;  and  Meredith  he 
called  "  Hamlet  "  —  a 
prince  not  only  of  Den- 
mark but  of  the  life  of  man 
within. 

To  write,  at  this  time, 
of  the  charm  of  Alphonse 
Daudet's  romancee  is  quite 
iinneceBBary.  The  tales  are 
so  grouped  as  to  make  the 
TolumeB  of  about  uniform 
size,  and  the  books  are 
beautifully  printed.  Each 
volume  has  a  frontispiece 
in  photogravure,  printed 
by  Goupil.  The  binding 
is  tasteful,  and  has  some 
euggestioti  of  a  French 
fashion — it  is  hard  to  say 
just  what,  it  is  neither 
flimsy  in  quality  nor  over- 
elaborated  in  style. 

In  an  essay  on  "  Litera- 
ture in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  "  recently  printed 
in  the  Sun,  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  introduces  mention 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
with  the  critical  aniff  that 
"  so  much  is  daily  written 
concerning  them  that  re- 
mark is  BuperfluouB."  Of 
Thackeray  he  says  that 
"  the  unapproached  merits 
of  his  style  must  preserve 
him  in  literature,"  and 
though  in  his  opinion 
Thackeray  "  wears  better  " 
than  his  great  rival,  yet  he 
^  ■..^rr.^,.  =,  ■.vu.=.  acclaims  Dickens  "  a  mas- 

he  met  Stanley,  and  the  two  sat  together  ter  of  observation  of  all  that  bad  rarely 
on  a  little  sofa  and  talked  for  hours. 
While  in  England  Daudet  also  went  to  see 
George  Meredith  at  Box  Hill,  and  Leon 
Daudet's  account  of  the  visit  is  enthusias- 
tic to  the  border  of  effusiveoeBa.  Alphonse 
Daudet  called   Stanley  "Bonaparte" — a 


"  AuUhdUc  EdItJoD  "  of  Dickens. 


Charles  Scribaer's  Sons 


Thb  "AuTHtHTic  EomoN"  or  Charlis  Diciehs.    A 

lerlee  of  compact  volumes  containing  tba  Cull  text  of  all 
ot  Dickens's  wriUnKS.  together  wlUi  the  eotlre  serlee  ot 
orlKlnal  llluslnttlons  by  Btowd,  Cnilkshanb,  Seymour, 
etc.  as  accepted  aod  arranged  by  the  author,  with  many 
additional  ones,  and  a  f  rontlapiece  in  color  for  each  vol- 
ume. Charles  ScHbner's  Sodb  (Id  conjunctlou  with  Cbap- 
nian  A  Hall,  oC  London),  El  volumes,  8co.  tl-GO  each. 
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been  observed^  a  generous  heart,  an  orig- 
inal and  abundant  humorist,  and  the 
greatest  source  of  mirih  in  our  century." 
The  popularity  of  Dickens  in  England, 
we  think,  as  well  as  in  America,  is 
scarcely  obscured,  even  momentarily,  by 
the  literary  passion  of  the  hour.  From 
the  discovery  of  Sam  Weller  in  the  White 
Horse  yard  by  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr. 
Perker  to  the  death  of  Bradley  Headstone 
— "t^otherest  governor" — as  he  went 
down  into  the  mill-race  with  Rogue 
Riderhood — through  the  long  galleries 
filled  with  quaintness  and  absurdity  and 
pathos  (great  quantities  of  pathos,  as  Mr. 
Lang  himself  has  observed)  and  lofty 
ideals  and  grotesque  fancies — throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Dickens-coun- 
try the  sun  is  just  as  bright  as  ever,  and 
just  as  many  honest  men  and  women  and 
boys  and  girls  are  enjoying  it  now  as  be- 
fore this  latest  reincarnation  of  Dunias 
had  been  accomplished. 

These  reflections  have  been   suggested 


by  another  elaborate  edition  of  Dickens — 
surely  about  the  tenth  within  a  few  years 
— which  is  now  issuing  from  the  press. 
The  Authentic  Edition  has  been  prepared 
with  the  purpose  of  making  a  complete 
edition  of  Dickens  at  a  lower  price  than 
some  hitherto  offered,  and  with  the  orig- 
inal pictures.  There  are  to  be  twenty- 
one  volumes,  of  generous  size,  and  the 
illustrations  include  all  the  original  draw- 
ings by  H.  K.  Browne,  Oruikshank,  Sey- 
mour, Leech  and  others,  that  appeared  in 
the  original  publication,  together  with 
many  additional  ones,  and  the  frontis- 
pieces are  in  color."  The  type  is  clear, 
the  ink  black  and  the  paper  light  in 
weight,  yet  substantial;  the  binding  is  in 
sober  green  cloth.  A  series  of  portraits 
of  Dickens  at  different  periods  of  his  life 
are  printed  upon  the  end-papers  of  the 
handsome  volumes.  The  pictures  are 
especially  interesting,  and  we  take  pleas, 
ure  in  reproducing  two  fine  title-pages  by 
Maclise. 


NOTES   OF  RARE  BOOKS 


AX  item  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  the 
collector  of  first  editions  of  Whittier  has 
just  been  published  by  Charles  E.  Goodspeed  of 
Boston.  It  is  entitled  '*  Whittier  as  a  Politician," 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  to  Professor 
Elizur  Wright,  Sr.,  edited,  with  explanatory 
text,  by  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  the  well-known  bi- 
ographer of  Whittier.  An  unpublished  portrait 
of  the  poet  forms  a  frontispiece,  and  is  repro- 
duced in  photogravure  from  an  original  crayon 
by  Charles  A.  Barry.  The  original  is  considered 
a  remarkable  likeness,  and  was  attested  to  at  the 
time  by  W.  J.  Stillman,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  May,  1859.  The  volume  consists  of  fifty-four 
beautifully  printed  pages,  from  the  Riverside 
Press,  in  the  type  used  for  their  edition  of  "  The 
Rubaiyat,"  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  being 
printed  from  type.  A  facsimile  of  a  letter  is  in- 
serted opposite  page  eight.  It  is  so  cleverly  done 
that  it  is  most  puzzling  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  original.    These  letters  were 


written  between  1884  and  1845,  when  Whittier 
first  began  his  interest  in  the  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion, and  they  contain  much  new  matter  to  the 
student  of  Whittier*s  political  opinions  of  superla- 
tive interest. 

The  echoes  of  the  sale  of  Part  I  of  the  library 
of  William  Harris  Arnold  have  hardly  died  away 
before  the  announcement  of  the  sale  of  Part  11  is 
at  hand,  the  date  being  definitely  fixed  for  May 
7th  and  8th.  Although  this  final  portion  contains 
only  a  little  over  four  hundred  lots,  the  catalogue 
is  nearly  twice  as  large,  and  is  both  a  monument 
to  Mr.  Arnold*s  industry,  as  well  as  a  credit  to  the 
Marion  Press.  There  is  something  most  alluring 
about  its  title,  and  its  simplicity  is  quite  effective. 
Mr.  Arnold  simply  calls  this  portion  of  his  library 
*' Books  and  Letters."  There  is  only  space  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  delights  that  are  spread 
before  the  intending  purchaser,  and  to  give  the 
advice  long  ago  adopted  by  the  wary  collector, 
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Tiz. :  '*  When  you  see  a  head,  hit  it "  or  when  a 
first  edition  in  immaculate  or  unique  condition 
appears,  buy  it,  and  shut  your  eyes. 

Mr.  Arnold  states  in  his  preface  that  he  has 
always  made  it  a  rule  never  to  buy  a  book  that 
cannot  be  read,  and  he  has  only  broken  his  rule 
twice,  in  an  edition  of  **Rodoricu8"  and  "St. 
Chrysostom/*  which  he  confesses  having  bought 
because  of  their  typographical  excellence.  In 
glancing  over  the  catalogue,  one  notes  nine  items 
written  by  Mr.  William  Loring  Andrews,  Bacon's 
"Essales," London,  1612;  Mrs.  Browning's  "Bat- 
tle of  Marathon,"  London,  1820  (only  six  copies 
are  known) ;  "An  Essay  on  the  Mind,"  London, 
1826;  "Prometheus  Bound,"  London,  1883J(presen- 
tation  copies) ;  the  rare  Reading  edition  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  "Sonnets,"  1847  (privately  printed) ; 
Robert  Browning's  "Pauline,"  London,  1833 
(only  11  copies  known) ;  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book," 
4  vols.,  London,  1868  (proof  copies)  ;  Carew's 
"Poems,"  London,  1640;  "  Chaucer,"  London, 
1561;  Crashaw's  "Steps  to  the  Temple,"  London, 
1646;  St  Chrysostom's  "  Homilies,"  n.  p.  1479; 
Donne's  "  Poems,"  London,  1633  :  Drayton's 
"  Poems,"  London,  1619;  Dryden's  "  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther,"  London,  1687  ;  Fletcher's  ".Purple 
island,"  Cambridge,  1633;  Froissart's  "Chroni- 
cles," London,  lo2o;  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Vil- 
lage," London,  1770,  8vo  (probably  unique)  ; 
Gower's  "Confessio  Amantis,"  London,  1532  ; 
Herbert's  "  The  Temple,"  Cambridge,  163:^  (second 
edition);  Haywood's  "  Workes,"  London,  1598; 
Coleridge's  own  copy  with  MS.  notes  of  Homer's 
works  translated  by  Chapman,  London  [1616] 
(presentation  copy  to  Miss  Hutchinson,  a  sister  of 
Wordsworth's  wife);  Keats's  "  Poems,"  Loudon, 
1817  (presentation  copy);  "Endymion,"  London, 
1818;  "Lamia,  Isabella,  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes, 
etc.,"  London,  1820;  Kelmscott  Press  Publications 
(complete  set,  including  a  leaf  from  a  projected 


edition    of    Shakespeare);    Langland's    "Vision 
of  Pierce  Plowman,"  London,   1550  ;  Ijatimer's 
"Sermons,"  London,   1571;  Lylie's  "Euphues," 
London,  1636;  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  London, 
1667  (first  title-page);  Milton's  "  Poems,"  London, 
1673  (the  first  edition  with  Latin  verses) ;  "  Schem- 
ata Caelestina  "  (a  MS.  about  1797,  in  russia  bound 
by  Roger  Payne)  (with  his  bill  inserted);  Quarles' 
"The  Shepheardes  Oracles,"  London,  1646  (the 
Bierstadt  copy);    Randolph's  "Poems,"  Oxford, 
1638;  Sandys's  "Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms  of 
David,"  London,  1636;  Shelley's  "  Adonais,"  Pisa, 
1821  (original  paper  wrappers);  Spenser's  "Fairy 
Queen,"  London,  1611  (first   collected  edition); 
Suckling's  "Fragmenta  Aurea,"  London,  1648; 
Swift's  "  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  London,  1704;  Tenny- 
son's "The    Falcon,"    London,   1879    (privately 
printed);  "The  Promise  of  May,"  London,  1882 
(privately  printed);   Waller's  "Poems,"  London 
1645;  Walton's  "Life  of  Dr.  Sanderson,"  London 
1678;    Warner's  "Albion's  England,"  London 
1597;  Part  II  of  the  catalogue  is  devoted  to  auto 
graph  letters.    Among  the  most  famous  are  Addi 
son,  Mrs.  and  Robert  Browning,  Cowper,  Emer 
son,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Irving,  Keats  (8  pages, 
4to,    and    several  others),    Longfellow,    Lowell 
Shelley,  Whittier,  Wordsworth,  etc.,  etc. 


Part  III  of  the  sale  of  the  library  of  T.  J. 
McKee  has  been  announced  by  John  Anderson, 
Jr.,  the  date  being  fixed  for  April  29th  and  30th, 
and  the  catalogue  comprises  435  lots,  all  old  English 
plays,  and  largely  those  of  Massinger,  Ford,  Mar- 
lowe, Shad  well,  Middleton,  Marston,  Jonson  and 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  McKee's  copy  of  the  first 
folio  was  the  one  owned  by  Mr.  Frederickson. 
and  although  it  contains  a  number  of  facsimile 
leaves,  it  is  a  good  one  to  use  for  adding  to  an  al- 
ready imperfect  one.  Many  other  treasures  are  in- 
cluded in  this  part  of  unusual  interest. 

Ernest  Dressef  North, 


EUGENE   FIELD 


With  gentlest  tears,  no  less  than  jubilee 
Of  blithest  joy,  we  heard  him,  and  still  hear 
Him  singing  on,  with  full  voice,  pure  and  clear, 
Uplifted,  as  some  classic  melody 
In  sweetest  legends  of  old  minstrelsy  ; 
Or,  swarming  Elfin-like  upon  the  ear, 


One  blur  of  bird  and  bee  and  lullaby. 

His  tribute  : — Lustre  in  the  faded  bloom 
Of  cheeks  of  old,  old  mothers  ;  and  the  fall 
Of  gracious  dews  in  eyes  long  dry  and  dim  ; 

And  hope  in  lovers'  pathways  midst  perfume 
Of  woodland  haunts;  and — meed  exceeding  all- 
The  love  of  little  children  laurels  him. 


His  airy  notes  make  all  the  atmosphere 

— Frofn  "  Home  Folks"  hy  James  Whifromb  Riley.     By  cmirtesy  of  the  Bowen  Merrill  Co, 
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WITH  the  coming  of  the  new  reign, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
King  might  honor  literary  men  with  titles 
and  thus  give  royal  recognition  to  litera- 
ture, which  gained  but  little  from  the 
direct  influence  of  Victoria.  But,  as  the 
King  has  shown  no  more  literary  instinct 
than  his  mother — although  his  speeches 
are  always  delivered  in  excellent  English 
— it  stands  to  reason  that  he  would  have 
to  rely  upon  expert  opinion  rather  than 
on  his  own  judgment  in  distributing 
honors.  It  will  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  present  at  the  banquet 
give  last  year  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  the 
publisher,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of 
the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography .'* 
Pew  writers  have  been  honored  with  titles 
during  the  past  half  century.  But  for 
the  fact  that  Tennyson  was  Poet  Laureate, 
and  therefore  an  officer  of  state  and  a 
representative  of  a  very  old  English  fam- 
ily, it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have 
received  the  honor.  Mr.  Swinburne  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  recognized  but  for 
some  of  the  revolutionary  verse  he  has 
written,  such,  for  example,  as  his  sonnet 
on  the  Russian  ship,  ending  with  the 
curse:  "A  white  shroud  for  the  White 
Czar!''  A  wise  King,  however,  thinks 
twice  before  bestowing  honors  on  literary 
men  because  of  the  endless  jealousies  and 
criticisms  that  might  be  raised.  It  is  bad 
enough  in  the  case  of  painters,  but  to  raise 
such  questions  among  people  who  have 
the  power  of  discussing  them  in  print 
needs  some  courage.  The  fact  remains 
that  in  this  country  art  and  literature 
need  neither  patronage  of  the  Crown  nor 
the  fostering  protection  of  an  Academy. 

So  far  the  book  season  of  this  year  has 
been  very  dull  and  very  sober.  The  death 
of  the  Queen  rather  than  the  dawning  of 
January  1,  1901,  makes  for  us  a  new  era. 


and  the -point  from  which  we  survey  the 
past.  Hence,  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
activity  among  writers  in  all  sorts  of  his- 
torical works,  reminiscences,  biographies 
and  the  like— and  a  curious  lapse  in 
imaginative  literature. 

The  writing  of  the  Queen's  life  will  be 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  biographical 
tasks  of  the  future,  and  one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  nothing  has  been  de- 
cided. Rumour  asserted  that  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin  was  to  undertake  the  work, 
but  he  promptly  denied  the  statement — 
which  is  not  very  wonderful,  seeing  that 
he  is  85  years  old.  Meanwhile,  her  Maj- 
esty's son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
who  is  still  referred  to  by  his  former  title 
as  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  is  writing  a 
popular  life  for  the  Harmsworths  on  the 
lines  of  their  book, "  Sixty  Years  a  Queen,'' 
which  was  an  enormous  success.  Mr.  R. 
R.  Holmes,  the  librarian  at  Windsor 
Castle,  who  wrote  the  "  Life  of  the  Queen  " 
as  one  of  Goupil's  beautifully  illustrated 
series,  has  re-issued  his  text  with  some  ad- 
ditions. Mr.  Holmes  has  been  Librarian 
at  Windsor  since  1870,  before  which  ho 
was  in  the  British  Museum,  where  his 
father  preceded  him.  His  book  is  very 
"safe,"  for  the  Queen  read  the  proof 
sheets.  The  truth  is  that  it  will  be  a 
great  many  years  before  the  true  and 
authentic  history  of  Victoria  can  be  writ- 
ten, for  the  closest  and  most  dignified  re- 
ticence  has  always  obtained  among  the 
people  who  surrounded  her  late  Majesty. 
The  various  lives  of  King  Edward  that 
have  appeared  suffer  from  the  same  reti- 
cence. Meantime  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice  has  sent  to  press  his  life  of 
Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  the 
father  of  George  IV.'s  Queen.  Lord 
Edmond  is  the  only  brother  of  our  For- 
eign Minister,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
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although  he  represents  the  opposite  side 
of  politics  and  sits  in  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons.  Lord  Edmond  has  written  several 
biographies^  including  one  of  the  Earl  of 
Sherburne  and  Sir  William  Petty,  the 
Political  Economist,  both  of  whom  were 
his  l^insmen.  Further  light  on  the  Geor- 
gian period  will  be  thrown  by  the  conclud- 
ing volumes  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  his- 
tory of  the  four  Georges  and  William  IV. 
He  has  been  assisted  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Huntly  McCarthy. 

An  extremely  interesting  biography 
should  be  produced  by  Lady  Burne- Jones, 
who  is  now  hard  at  work  on  the  memoir 
of  her  distinguished  husband.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Wesleyan  minister,  the  Rev- 
erend G.  B.  Macdonald,  and  the  aunt  of 
Rudyard  Kipling.  Her  elder  daughter 
has  married  J.  W.  Mackail,  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  who  has  made  his  mark  in 
several  forms  of  literature,  including  the 
translation  of  Maeterlinck's  plays.  A  side 
light  on  the  pre- Raphaelite  movement  will 
be  thrown  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Ellis,  who  is  said 
to  be  writing  his  life.  One  of  the  few 
surviving  friends  of  Morris  and  Rossetti, 
Mr.  Ellis,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  im- 
prove the  taste  in  printing  generally;  and 
he  is  best  known  by  his  magnificent  cata- 
logue of  the  Huth  Library.  Another 
volume  of  interesting  reminiscences  is 
that  which  Professor  Masson  has  written. 
He  is  now  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  and 
has  been  a  great  force  in  the  literary  life 
of  Scotland  during  the  last  forty  years.  I 
think  that  the  literary  out-put  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  as  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Barrie,  Mr.  Crockett  and  Ian  Maclaren  is 
largely  to  be  attributed  to  him;  while  his 
work  as  historiographer  of  Scotland  has 
quickened  the  interest  in  Scots  history 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  did  so  much  to 
foster.  The  biography  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Still- 
man  which  Mr.  Grant  Richards  issues  fills 
in  another  niche  in  biography.  Mr.  Still- 
man  is  six  years  younger  than  Dr.  Masson, 


but,  whereas  the  experiences  of  the  one 
have  been  confined  to  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  Stillman  has  been  a  wanderer 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  his  retire- 
ment, his  pen  is  constantly  busy,  and  he 
frequently  contributes  letters  to  the  daily 
newspapers  on  foreign  politics.  Mrs.  John 
Richard  Green  will,  it  is  stated,  be  assisted 
by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  writing  the  life 
of  her  husband,  whose  essays  on  Oxford 
in  the  eighteenth  century  are  to  be  re- 
printed from  the  Oxford  ChroniclSy  where 
they  have  for  long  been  buried.  The  life 
of  the  late  Dr.  Maudell  Creighton,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  which  will  have  many 
interests  besides  the  ecclesiastical,  is  being 
written  by  his  widow,  who  has  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  women's  movement. 
She  has  been  immensely  interested  in  his- 
tory, like  her  husband,  and  has  written 
biographies  of  the  "Black  Prince,"  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, besides  one  or  two  other  histori- 
cal studies.  She  has  been  granted  a  suite 
of  rooms  in  Hampton  Court  Palace.  Dr. 
Creighton  left  behind  him  some  literary 
odds  and  ends  which  may  be  issued  under 
the  title,  "  The  Church  and  the  Nation." 
Major  Martin  Hume,  whose  book  "  The 
Final  Struggle  for  Catholic  Supremacy  in 
England,  1590  to  1603,"  is  now  almost 
ready  for  publication,  has  had  a  very  in- 
teresting career,  for,  almost  as  an  amateur, 
and  at  the  age  of  42,  when  he  issued  his 
first  book,  he  took  foremost  rank  among 
historians.  Major  Hume,  though  born  in 
London,  comes  of  an  old  Scottish  family, 
and  was  taken,  when  a  child,  to  Spain, 
where  the  senior  branch  of  his  family 
have  been  settled  since  1780.  He  was 
educated  in  Spain,  and  began  his  literary 
career  by  picking  up  in  a  bookshop  in 
Madrid  a  volume  written  by  a  merchant' 
resident  in  London,  on  the  history  of 
Henry  VIII.  That  was  in  1889,  and  since 
that  date  Major  Hume  has  done  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  in  Spanish  history. 
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One  of  his  books,  "The  Courtships  of 
Qneen  Elizabeth/'  has  been  one  of  the 
historical  successes  in  recent  years.  Major 
Hume  likes  the  Spaniards  and  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Hispano-American 
Congress.  ^He  frankly  admits,  however, 
that  the  Congress  may  end  in  smoke,  un- 
less the  Spaniards  adopt  some  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  methods.  Major  Hume  has 
seen  some  fighting,  for  he  was  attached  to 
the  Turkish  Army  during  the  war  of 
1878-9. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley,  the  half-brother  of 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Courthope  in  the  Chair  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford,  has  been  Professor  of 
Literature,  first  in  the  University  College 
of  Liverpool  and  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  His  brother,  Mr.  Francis  Brad- 
ley, is  a  distinguished  writer  on  philoso- 
phy, and  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford.  The  Chair  of  Poetry  at  Oxford 
was  founded  in  1708,  and  the  salary  is  the 
magnificent  sum  of  £170  a  year.  Mr. 
Bradley  has  great  names  to  live  up  to  in 
the  shape  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  for 
Eeble,  Dean  Millman  and  Matthew 
Arnold  held  the  post.  The  mention  of 
the  new  professor  reminds  me  that  Mr. 
Henry  Bradley  and  Dr.  Murray,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  great  English  dictionary,  have 
now  the  assistance  of  a  third  editor  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Craigie,  a  brilliant 
Oxford  man  who  has  done  good  work  in 
editing  Burns.  Mr.  Craigie  is  a  Scotch- 
man, who  has  made  his  mark  in  Scandi- 
navian languages.  He  has  recently  been 
connected  with  St.  Andrew's  University, 
but  will  take  up  his  permanent  residence 
in  Oxford. 

If  one  were  inclined  to  follow  the  in- 
stinct for  signs  and  portents  which  seems  to 
waken  with  a  new  reign,  one  would  natur- 
ally have  grave  doubts  over  the  prospects 
of  the  Edwardian  theatre;  for  we  have 
suffered  from  a  great  plague  of  revivals. 
Happily,  Shakespeare  keeps  a  prominent 


place,  for  three  different  plays  of  his  have 
been  running  at  the  same  time  in  London 
— a  rare  event,  indeed.  Miss  Marie  Tem- 
pest, however,  has  revived  "  Peg  Woffing- 
ton,'^  an  adaptation  of  the  old  play, 
''Masks  and  Faces,^'  but  even  she,  with 
all  her  popularity,  finds  it  difficult  to  give 
any  real  zest  to  the  production.  "Peg 
Woffington ''  is  hopelessly  old-fashioned  as 
a  play,  though  there  is  still  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  career  of  the  brilliant  Irish- 
woman. The  most  elaborate  book  that 
was  written  about  her  was  that  by  the 
late  Mr.  Daly,  a  sumptuous  study  which 
was  printed  privately  for  his  friends.  I 
notice  a  copy  inscribed  by  Mr.  Daly,  for 
sale  in  a  second-hand  bookshop  not  far 
from  Miss  Marie  Tempest's  theatre.  The 
American  play  on  Nell  Gwyn  has  outlived 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope's.  We  have  also  had 
an  adaptation  of  ''A  Cigarette  Maker's 
Romance,''  produced  by  Mr.  Martin  Har- 
vey, who  made  his  name  with  Sydney 
Carton  in  "The  Only  Way."  The 
adaptation,  however,  is  clumsy  in  the  ex- 
treme  and  the  consequence  is  a  dull  enter- 
tainment. Mr.  Charles  Frohman,  who 
has  been  rather  unfortunate  lately,  has 
had  to  revive  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  play, 
"  The  Adventures  of  Lady  Ursula,"  and 
Mr.  Pinero's  clever  play,  "  The  Notorious 
Mrs.  Ebbsmith,"  has  been  disinterred  by 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  who  made  a  great 
hit  in  the  title  role  under  Mr.  Hare's 
management.  London  has  just  got  a  new 
theatre,  the  Apollo,  in  Shaftesbury  Ave- 
nue, which  has  opened  with  "  The  Belle 
of  Bohemia"  from  the  Casino  Theatre, 
New  York.  It  is  extraordinary  how  soon 
the  American  actresses,  who  come  to  us, 
lose  all  traces  of  their  natural  charac- 
teristics, and  become  fhoroughly  English. 
This  is  specially  noticeable  in  pieces  of  the 
Casino  type,  where  the  retention  of  those 
characteristics  is  really  essential  to  suc- 
cess. 

J,  M.  Bulloch. 
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"TEN    MONTHS    A    CAPTIVE 
AMONG  FILIPINOS  " 

■ 

A  NOTHER  book  on  the  Philippines! 
-^^  Since  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay 
they  have  come  to  greet  ua  at  regular  in- 
tervals and  the  average  reader  begins  to 
feel  pretty  familiar  with  the  volume  that 
starts  oflf  at  the  early  discovery  of  the 
group  of  islands  and  goes  on^  throngh 
their  acquisition  by  Spain,  to  early  his- 
tory, character  of  the  people,  soil  and 
climate,  winding  up  with  observations  on 
the  resources  and  boundless  future  of  this 
archipelago  in  the  far  East. 

But  in  Ten  Months  a  Captive  Among 
Filipinos  we  have  something  entirely  new 
and  even  those  who  have  become  well 
equipped  with  facts  on  the  Philippines 
will  find  the  story  told  by  Albert  Son- 
nichsen  most  interesting.  In  truth  many 
of  us  have  been  waiting  for  a  narrative 
from  the  pen  of  some  of  those  who  were 
held  captives  by  the  Filipinos  during  the 
heat  of  the  struggle  against  American  au- 
thority and  the  present  volume  keeps  us 
waiting  no  longer,  for  it  describes  itself  as 
"  Being  a  Narrative  of  Adventure  and  Ob- 
servation During  Imprisonment  on  the 
Island  of  Luzon,  P.  I"  What  more  could 
be  wanted  than  this  ? 

Mr.  Sonnichsen  went  out  to  Manila  as 
a  quartermaster  of  the  "  Zealandia/^  one 
of  the  four  transports  of  the  second  expe- 
dition from  San  Francisco  in  1898  and 
had  not  been  in  the  Philippines  six 
months  before  he  apparently  got  tired  of 
staying  quietly  (?)  within  the  American 
lines  and,  impelled  by  a  sort  of  Yankee 
curiosity,  wandered  off  with  a  friend  in  a 

Tbn  Momtbs  a  Captitb  amono  Ftupinos.  By  Albert 
Hoimichflen.  With  portrait.  Charles  Scribner^a  Sons, 
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most  irresponsible  manner  for  a  trip  to 
Malolos — the  Insurgent  capital — with  the 
idea  that  the  soldiers  of  Aguinaldo  would 
look  upon  him  and  his  companion  as  the 
representatives  of  the  British  press  they 
claimed  to  be.  In  fact,  instead  of  walking 
into  trouble  quietly  as  most  of  us  do,  the 
author  and  his  friend,  with  their  cameras, 
took  the  train  on  the  Manila  and  Duyu- 
pan  Kailway  and  in  a  most  up-to-date 
fashion  found  themselves  obliged  to  disem- 
bark as  captives  at  Meycauayan,  the  third 
station  on  the  time-table,  and  not  twenty 
miles  north  of  Manila.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  wore  "  serge  suits  of  unmis- 
takably English  cut "  the  insurgents  took 
them  for  American  spies  instead  of  Brit- 
ish reporters  and  speedily  had  them  in 
jail.  At  this  point  the  author's  troubles 
begin  and  in  the  succeeding  ten  months  he 
gets  what  he  was  looking  for  if  not  more* 
being  held  a  captive  for  the  entire  time  and 
going  through  a  series  of  hardships,  pris- 
ons, hospitals,  and  escapes  that  are  all  any 
one  could  desire  in  the  way  of  experience. 

Mr.  Sonnichsen's  first  experience  in  a 
Philippine  prison  was  a  severe  one,  and 
he  describes,  with  vivid  scenes,  the  torture 
of  being  penned  in  a  dingy  cell,  crowded 
with  native  prisoners  and  reeking  with 
foul  air  and  filth.  To  quote  his  own 
words :  "  Eef use  was  thrown  out  of  the 
window  where  it  fell  in  a  large  putrid  heap 
between  the  building  and  a  stone  wall, 
breeding  maggots  and  filling  the  cell  with 
a  sickening  stench.  From  want  of  fresh 
air  and  exercise,  the  least  physical  exer- 
tion caused  such  dizziness  that  upon  ris- 
and  standing  upon  the  fioor  we  staggered 
about  like  drunken  men.'' 

Plans  for  escape  were  made,  but  mis- 
carried, and  the  group  of  prisoners  being 
split  up,  the  author  and  several  other 
Americans,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been 
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brought  in  from  the  front  as  captiYes^ 
were  started  north  fast  enough  to  keep 
out  of  reach  of  the  American  columns 
advancing  from  Manila.  The  plan  seemed 
to  be  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  one  town 
until  the  distant  booming  of  guns  told  of 
the  approach  of  the  Americans^  and  then 
all  hands  started  north  again  to  the  next 
village. 

Interspersed  with  the  narrative  are  in- 
teresting descriptions  of  native  manners 
and  customs  in  these  little  provincial  vil- 
lages through  which  the  author  passed, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  prisoners  had 
considerable  freedom  once  that  they  were 
well  into  the  insurgent  country  with  hope 
of  more  than  temporary  escape  cut  off. 

In  many  places  the  natives  reviled  and 
insulted  the  American  captives,  throwing 
stones  and  sticks  at  them,  but  in  others 
more  curiosity  than  vindictiveness  was 
manifested.  Mr.  Sonnichsen  tells  us  of  the 
varied  treatment  the  little  band  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  insurgent  officers  in 
the  towns  through  which  it  passed,  and 
records  the  peculiar  views  of  the  war  held 
by  many  of  them.    It  seems  some  of  the 
better  informed  of  them  understood  that 
"  The  Powers  had  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
McKinley,  making  it  incumbent  on  the 
American  Army  to  advance  on  Malolos  by 
March  24th,  which  capital  they  must  take 
by  April  1st.    This  being  done,  the  war 
might  go  on;  but  should  the  insurgents 
successfully  defend    their  capital    until 
after  that  date,  then  combined  Europe 
would  demand  the  independence  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.     In  speaking  further 
of  these  officials,  the  author  comments  on 
their  ability  to  steal   in  the  words:  "A 
Filipino  in  office  can  never  be  honest,  the 
Spaniards  having  taught  them  that  a  dis- 
honest '  peso '  is  worth  two  gained  fairly, 
and  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  the 
effect  of    their  examples  can  be  elimi- 
nated."   On  the  whole  he  found  few  of 
these  officials  and  officers  who  had  either 


respect  or  fear  of  the  American  soldier, 
but  all  this  was  before  most  of  them  had 
come  into  actual  contact  with  the  enemy. 

Every  chapter  takes  the  reader  farther 
north  along  the  coast,  and  teems  with 
hardships  of  the  march  over  dusty  roads, 
attempts  to  escape  and  efforts  to  keep  soul 
and  body  together  with  the  few  coppers 
that  were  daily  allowed  for  provisions. 

At  San  Isidor  Lieutenant  Oillmore  and 
his  companions  from  the  Yorktown,  who 
had  been  taken  captives  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  were  marched  into  town — "seven 
limping,  dirty,  ragged,  half-dead  looking 
creatures,"  and  were  joined  to  the  little 
group  of  prisoners  of  whom  the  author 
was  one.  The  march  was  continued,  and 
at  Yigan  Mr.  Sonnichsen  gave  out,  and  was 
thrown  into  a  native  hospital,  which  was 
totally  unequipped  with  medicines  or  the 
bare  necessities  of  the  sick.  As  the  author 
says,  "  there  were  not  even  the  necessary 
instruments  for  amputating  a  limb,  and 
in  many  cases  paper  was  substituted  for 
bandages.     In  spite  of  this  he  recovered. 

The  last  stage  of  the  journey  was  in- 
land to  the  mountains  of  Bangued,  and 
here  the  prisoners  were  well  treated, 
some  of  them,  including  the  author,  act- 
ually being  installed  as  school-masters, 
and  being  comparatively  free  to  go  and 
come  as  they  liked.  It  was  from  Bangued 
that  Mr.  Sonnichsen  determined  to  make 
one  last  effort  to  escape,  and  the  closing 
chapters  of  his  book  contain  vivid  ac- 
counts of  his  adventures  in  pushing  his 
way  back  to .  the  coast  of  Vigan,  where  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  Oregon 
lying  at  anchor,  and  later  to  fall  in  with 
the  marines  who  came  ashore  to  raise  the 
stars  and  stripes  over  the  town.  From 
here  he  was  sent  back  to  Manila  on  one  of 
the  gunboats,  and  his  troubles  were  over. 

Mr.  Sonnichsen  writes  a  strong,  inter- 
esting story  in  a  thoroughly  straightfor- 
ward style,  and  his  book  should  find  many 
readers.  Joseph  Earle  Stevens. 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  SUNNY  FRANCE 

APRIL  days  bring  spring  fever,  a  rest- 
lessness and  an  eager  desire  to  leave 
old  haunts  and  habits  for  new  lands  and 
new  ways  of  thought.  Mrs.  Dodd's  last 
book  contributes  to  this  feeling.  The 
subtle  and  satisfying  charm  of  Normandy 
of  which  she  speaks  is  so  communicated 
through  her  words  that  a  great  longing 
comes  to  experience  that  rarest  of  human 
sensations,  the  satisfied,  completed  sense  of 
perfect  enjoyment  which  a  warm,  balmy 
day  in  that  land  gives.  The  man  or  woman 
who  loves  nature,  sanely,  she  says,  can  be 
made  more  entirely  content  in  the  rich 
inland  parts  of  the  marvelous  Normandy 
province  than  in  any  other  country. 

She  starts  from  the  famous  old  inn  at 
Dives,  Guillaume  le  Conqu6rant,  for  a 
drive  in  a  Normandy  char-A-bancs  across 
the  Caen  plain  to  the  old  town  of  Falaise, 
birthplace  of  the  greatest  of  Normans, 
William  the  Conqueror.  Half  the  book 
contains  a  description  of  this  town,  and  of 
the  famous  eleventh-century  Horse  Fair 
held  annually  at  Guibray,  a  suburb  of 
Falaise;  half  is  the  story  of  Falaise,  the 
history  of  the  loves  of  Robert  and  Arlette, 
and  of  the  conquests  of  their  famous  son. 

At  any  other  time  of  year  than  spring 
the  historical  part  of  the  book  might  ap- 
peal strongly  as  an  attractive  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  character  and  at- 
tainments of  William.  And  it  appeals 
now,  especially  as  a  tourist's  guide  to  the 
region  around  Falaise.  But  the  principal 
delight  to  those  that  love  the  skies  and 
the  soft  colors  of  France  is  the  great  open- 
air  picture  of  the  Fair  which  has  persisted 
through  eight  centuries,  as  stable  an  insti- 
tution as  the  solid  Norman  architecture 
of  the  Ch&teau  of  Falaise.  As  the  sturdy 
bridges  and  castles  of  Wales,  everlasting 


Falaibs,  thb  Town  of  thb  Conqukror.  By  Anna 
Bowman  Dodd.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  12mo, 
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like  the  mountains  surrounding  them,  ap- 
pear to  give  staunchness  to  the  Welsh 
character,  so  it  would  almost  seem  as 
though  the  remains  of  Norman  architect- 
ure in  France  serve  as  an  example  to  the 
peasants  of  what  a  man  should  be.  Cer- 
tainly no  man  could  live  all  his  life 
beneath  the  shadow  of  that  invincible  for- 
tress of  Falaise  and  die  a  weakling. 

Among  the  many  photographic  repro- 
ductions which  Mrs.  Dodd^s  book  contains 
is  a  picture  of  the  Fair  as  it  now  is. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Germans,  Dutch  and  English  came 
to  trade,  Spaniards  with  steel  and  cutlery, 
and  Hungarians  with  leather  goods.  Hos- 
iers from  Orleans,  grocers  from  Marseilles, 
silk  merchants  from  Lille  and  Lyons, 
clothiers  from  Rouen  and  Sedan,  gold- 
smiths and  jewelers  from  Paris  mingled 
and  exchanged  ideas  as  well  as  wares. 
The  fair  was  the  great  occasion  of  the 
year  for  the  interchange  of  thought  and 
the  broadening  of  horizons.  No  wonder 
the  wise  rulers  encouraged  it,  for  they 
saw  the  enormous  advantage  to  be  gained 
through  it  by  the  centralization  of  trade 
and  the  consequent  advancement  of  finan- 
cial prosperity. 

Commercial  methods  have  so  diminished 
the  need  of  such  gatherings  that  now  the 
Horse  Fair  is  practically  the  only  relic 
remaining  of  the  time-honored  custom. 
The  picture  of  which  I  have  spoken  shows 
the  Fair  in  full  swing  on  the  great  square 
in  front  of  the  Norman-Gothic  church  of 
Guibray.  Hundreds  of  horses  make  the 
scene  as  gay  as  a  bridal,  and  the  rich  con- 
trasts of  color,  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
perdurable  fascination  of  France,  make 
the  picture  live  in  memory.  With  the 
assembling  of  the  horses  and  their  owners 
come  the  long,  slow  talks,  the  long,  slow 
bargains,  and,  above  all,  the  long,  slow 
drinks — processes  best  suited  to  the  keen 
yet  careful  Norman  wits  and  to  their 
deeply  veined  sensuousness.    At  this  Fair 
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the  equality  of  the  sexes  is  apparent. 
Women  are  perfectly  at  home^  they  trans- 
act any  business  or  sell  any  article  or  ob- 
ject sold  by  men. 

Peasant  France  is  not  degenerate^  says 
Mrs.  Dodd.  The  harvesters  of  the  wheat- 
fields  of  inland  Normandy  and  the  serious- 
eyed,  massively  built  farmers  in  the  full 
flush  of  life's  tide  are  pillars  of  strength. 
Nobly  built  they  are — men  of  stature, 
strength,  length  of  limb  and  breadth  of 
girth,  with  healthful  faces  full  of  those 
forces  that  make  for  character-building. 
No  products  of  the  effete  civilization  of 
Paris  are  visible  at  this  fair.  Paul  Bour- 
get's  theory  for  the  degeneration  of  his 
race  is  the  intermarriage  of  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  the  intermingling 
of  too  dissimilar  characteristics.  Mrs. 
Dodd's  theory  is  more  plausible.  The 
peasants  live  close  to  nature,  from  which 
they  derive  their  strength.  Their  dissipa- 
tions are  open-air  horse  fairs  and  not  new 
sensations,  like  those  of  Parisians.  There 
is  a  stirring  picture  of  the  young  William, 
soldier  at  the  age  of  twelve,  conqueror 
possibly  because  he  was  bastard,  and 
therefore  desired  to  prove  his  power.  We 
are  told  of  his  youth,  his  training  at 
Falaise,  his  sieges  and  conquests  on  Nor- 
man soil  in  a  poetic  manner  which  makes 
the  book  an  addition  to  the  literature  of 
history. 

Carolyn  Shipman. 


FACTS  AND    FANCIES   FROM  THE 

DEEPS 

TWO  books  that  illustrate  in  a  very 
curious  way  the  possibility  of  a  wide 
difference  between  things  made  of  the 
same  material  are  Notes  of  cm  Itinermit 


Notes  op  an  Itinerant  Policeman.    By  Joaiah  Flynt. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co..  12mo,  f  1.26. 

Powers  That  Prbt.     By  Josiah  Flynt  and  Francis 
Walton.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  12mo,  f  1.25. 


Policeman^  by  Josiah  Flynt,  and  Powers 
that  Prey,  by  Josiah  Flynt  and  Francis 
Walton.  In  that  on  whose  title-page  Mr. 
Flynt's  name  appears  alone,  he  has  col- 
lected from  various  periodicals  the  arti- 
cles embodying  the  knowledge  of  crimi- 
nals and  tramps  acquired  by  him  while 
the  member  of  a  railway  police  corps. 
This  knowledge  is,  of  course,  both  wider 
and  deeper  than  the  ordinary  employee 
in  such  a  service  would  be  likely  to  secure, 
for  Mr.  Flynt  undertook  this  particular 
work  merely  that  he  might  for  a  time 
study  the  unlovely  objects  of  his  scientific 
interest  from  the  point  of  vantage  occu- 
pied by  the  official  representative  of  law 
and  order,  and  he  performed  it  with  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  deduction  that  had 
been  developed  by  an  association  with  the 
underworld  closer  and  more  prolonged, 
probably,  than  has  ever  been  endured  by 
any  one  not  a  native  or  naturalized  citizen 
of  that  social  stratum.  The  "  notes  "  of 
this  '^  itinerant  policeman,^'  therefore  are 
those  of  a  trained  specialist,  and  they  are 
addressed  in  all  seriousness  to  the  grow- 
ing class  of  serious  men  and  women  who 
realize  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race, 
who  have  formed  a  new  conception  of 
charity,  and  whose  aim  is  rather  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  criminals  than  to 
repress  and  punish  them. 

Powers  that  Prey,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  sheaf  of  short  stories,  dealing  with 
law-breakers,  chiefly  while  contending, 
sometimes  successfully  and  sometimes 
not,  with  the  men  who  are  paid  and  have 
sworn  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
respectable  and  well-intentioned  people. 
In  other  words,  they  are  "detective 
stories,*'  told — and  very  well  told,  too — 
with  no  obvious  intention  of  doing  more 
than  to  gratify  the  tastes  of  readers  hun- 
gry for  that  form  of  literature.  But  the 
tales,  though  better  than  many  of  their 
kind,  even  when  considered  simply  as 
tales,  are  peculiar  only  in  that  they  il- 
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lustrate  Mr.  Flynt's  contentions  as  to  the 
real  ni^tare  of  criminals  and  as  to  their 
real  relations  to  policemen  and  politicians. 
It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  Mr.  Flynt 
supplied  the  substance  of  the  book,  and 
Mr.  Walton,  by  the  exercise  of  a  lively 
but  carefully  guided  imagination,  its 
form.  Hence  the  stories  have  value  as 
well  as  interest,  and  distinctly  '' sensa- 
tional '^  as  some  of  them  are,  each  of  them 
produces  much  the  same  impression  of  ac- 
curacy and  actuality  that  results  from 
perusal  of  the  grave  essays  contained  in 
the  intensely  matter-of-fact  Notes. 

As  seen  by  Mr.  Flynt,  the  typical  detec- 
tive is  not  even  a  distant  relative  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes.  Instead  of  philosophizing, 
about  crime  and  catching  criminals  by  the 
exercise  of  deductive  and  inductive  logic, 
the  sleuth  whom  these  volumes  introduce 
despises  "  clews,^'  except  as  a  topic  of  con- 
versation with  the  reporters,  and  trusts  en- 
tirely for  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends 
—ends  as  often  personal  as  public — to  the 
exercise  of  pressure  upon  the  friends  and 
accomplices  of  such  offenders  as  he  deems 
it  judicious  or  profitable  to  apprehend. 
Mr.  Flynt  evidently  thinks  that  if  there 
were  honor  among  thieves,  few  of  them 
skillful  or  fortunate  enough  to  avoid 
seizure  in  the  very  commission  of  crime 
would  ever  be  put  in  danger  by  men  of 
the  sort  that  form  the  great  majority  of 
all  existing  detective  forces.  But  there  is 
no  honor  among  thieves,  and,  either  for 
fear  or  for  favor,  they  will  usually  betray 
to  the  detective  any  one  of  their  number 
whom  he  convinces  them  he  really  wants. 
This  system  means  corruption  at  worst, 
and  at  best  it  involves  the  granting  of  a 
qualified,  but  still  dangerous  and  expen- 
sive, immunity  to  a  constant  and  consider- 
able portion  of  the  criminal  class.  The 
alternative  to  it  is  the  selection  of  police- 
men and  detectives  much  more  widely 
separated  by  education  and  social  posi- 
tions from  the  criminal  classes  than  are 


our  present  highly  unsatisfactory  pro- 
tectors. In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Flynt  all 
police  ranks  are  to-day  filled  by  men  dif- 
fering little  in  intelligence  or  morals  from 
those  whom  they  hunt  or  exploit,  as  neces- 
sity or  opportunity  suggests.  He  thinks 
that  what  Colonel  Waring  did  for  New 
York's  Street  Gleaning  Department,  an- 
other Colonel  Waring  could  do  for  its 
Police  Department,  if  entrusted  with  the 
power  to  select  and  remunerate  properly 
his  subordinates  of  every  grade.  The 
slum,  the  author  holds,  is  the  cause,  not 
the  consequence,  of  the  criminal,  and  the 
policeman  whose  origin  was  in  or  near  the 
slum,  and  who  has  had  neither  the  in- 
clination nor  the  capacity  to  differentiate 
himself  from  the  slum  dwellers  by  more 
than  a  uniform  or  a  badge,  is  sure  to 
sympathize  and  affiliate  with  his  nominal 
enemies  rather  than  with  the  part  of  the 
community  he  is  supposed  to  represent. 
The  remedy  is  plain — attract  to  the  police 
force  men  of  a  grade  to  make  it  honorable, 
men  of  education  and  standing.  Then  re- 
move from  it  every  taint  of  politics,  and 
hold  it  to  a  rigid  and  undivided  respon- 
sibility. 

As  likely  to  do  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  toward  the  immediate  solution  of 
the  tramp  problem,  Mr.  Flynt  advises  the 
adoption  of  means  for  excluding  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ragged  fraternity  from  all  rail- 
way trains.  He  regards  the  facility  for 
free  travel  which  they  now  enjoy,  and 
utilize  to  an  amazing  extent,  as  the  con- 
dition 80  nearly  necessary  for  their  ex- 
istence that  its  withdrawal  would  instantly 
force  a  large  majority  of  the  present  tramp 
class  back  into  the  ranks  of  honest  work- 
ers and  do  much  toward  repressing  the 
disposition  toward  vagrancy  which  so 
often  seizes  the  lazy  and  the  discontented. 

In  previous  works  Mr.  Flynt  has  told 
us  so  much  about  tramps  that  in  this  one 
he  gives  more,  rather  than  new,  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.    Interest  in  what  he 
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has  to  say  does  not  ilag,  however^  and  one 
can  at  least  hope  for  good  results  from  his 
peculiar  method  of  investigation.  A  late 
and  significant  discovery  of  his  is  the  fact 
that  the  whole  tramp  world  boils  with 
enthusiasm  for  Mr.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  holds  that  ambitious  personage  to 
be  the  greatest  of  living  statesmen,  and 
confidently  expects  on  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  to  see  the  condition  of  things 
so  changed  that  food,  drink  and  raiment 
will  come  without  even  the  trouble  of  beg- 
ging them  at  back  doors.  Mr.  Flynt's  re- 
marks on  this  topic  are  full  of  material  for 
reflection,  but  he  is  just,  withal,  and  not 
only  admits  that  the  tramps  ascribe  to  Mr. 
Bryan  statements  and  intentions  which 
Mr.  Bryan's  speeches  do  not  fully  warrant, 
but  also  confesses  that  the  argument  to 
be  drawn  from  trampish  approval  is  con- 
fused by  the  fact  that  in  the  selection  of 
reading  matter  these  modern  knights 
errant  show  a  very  pretty  taste.  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Stevenson  and  Victor  Hugo 
are  their  literary  favorites. 

F.  C.  Mortimer, 


A  CERTAIN  GREAT  PERSONAGE 

THE  mere  statement  that  Hie  Private 
Life  of  King  Edward  VII  was 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold does  not  give  the  book  authority  as 
a  piece  of  history.  Strictly  speaking,  we 
can  regard  it  only  as  an  interesting  story, 
until  it  has  a  name  of  some  standing  back 
of  it.  It  has  evidently  been  written  for 
some  time  and  held  for  publication  until 
after  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
King  is  always  referred  to  as  the  Prince, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  spoken  of  as 
living. 
It  is  not  so  much  what  is  said  as  the 


Thk  PaxvATB  Life  of  Kino  Edward  VII  (Princb  of' 
Walks  1841-1901).  By  a  member  of  the  Royal  Household. 
Illustrated.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ISmo,  $1.50. 


manner  of  saying,  the  point  of  view,  that 
is  amusing.  The  book  is  gossipy,  discreet 
as  far  as  revelations  are  concerned, 
abounding  in  stock  phrases,  provincial,  or 
rather,  insular  in  tone,  obviously  woman- 
ish in  parts,  and  disconnected  sometimes 
to  the  point  of  being  illogical.  The  writer 
takes  the  minute  details  that  she  (?) 
describes  so  seriously,  that  the  narrative 
provokes  more  than  an  occasional  smile. 

Among  other  things  we  are  told  that  the 
King's  tact  is  so  great  that  he  never 
makes  inquiries  after  a  son  who  may  have 
gone  to  the  bad ;  that  the  clocks  at  San- 
dringham  are  always  half  an  hour  fast; 
that  the  dining-table  is  narrow  and  has 
oval  ends;  that  (and  this  comes  with  a 
shock)  family  portraits  and  china  adorn 
the  drawing-room;  that  Albert  Edward  is 
'Hhe  most  genial  Prince  the  world  has 
ever  seen;''  that  his  tastes  in  literature 
are  very  sound,  one  of  his  favorite  novels 
being  "East  Lynne;"  that  he  is  among 
the  best  informed  men  of  to-day,  in- 
satiable in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  as  a  student  of  human  nature;  that 
there  are  three  hundred  flower  vases  at 
Sandringham  with  two  men  especially 
told  off  to  keep  them  filled;  that  the  King 
wears  a  seven  and  one-eighth  hat  and 
an  eight  shoe;  that  he  is  always  properly 
dressed  because  his  clothes  are  always  ap- 
propriate for  the  occasion;  and  that  he 
has  never  been  injudicious  enough  to 
make  friends  with  actors.  The  book  con- 
tains one  bit  of  delicious  humor  which 
will  appeal  with  direct  force  to  every  true 
American  heart.  "  This  [an  anecdote  il- 
lustrating his  courtesy]  is  an  indication 
of  the  Prince's  broad  views  in  society — 
views  that  have  made  Americans  and 
Jews  welcome  into  the  greatest  houses  in 
the  land."  This  bit  of  information  recalls 
the  bourgeoise  Parisienne  who  thought 
that  Wales  was  a  city  in  England. 

There  is  one  original  thought  in  the 
book,  and  a  good  recipe  for  a  cocktail. 
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The  photogravures  help  out  the  interest, 
and  the  descriptions  of  life  at  Sandring- 
ham  and  in  Marlborough  House  are 
graphic;  but  the  points  of  the  miecdotes 
are  not  well  brought  out,  and  ihe  "bi- 
ography,''  as  it  calls  itself,  is  so  adulatory 
from  start  to  finish  that  it  is  worthless  as 
an  all-around  estimate  of  an  all-around 
man.     Nevertheless,  it  is  good  reading. 


AN    UNMISTAKABLE    SOUTH- 
ERNER 

IN  these  days  of  universal  novel  reading, 
when,  to  the  despair,  one  would 
think,  of  a  certain  school  of  critics,  every- 
body who  is  anybody  is  eager  to  read 
"the  latest  story ,^^  not  because  it  criti- 
cises life  but  because  it  ministers  to  the 
same  primitive  instinct  that  secured 
Homer  his  audience,  it  seems  almost  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  criticise  a  new 
novel  by  a  writer  w^o  has  already  won  for 
himself  by  his  previous  books  a  goodly 
number  of  readers  and  friends.  "Mr. 
Harrison  Robertson's  Latest "  might  well 
be  his  publisher's  laconic  advertisement, 
and  the  merits  of  his  story,  the  praises  of 
his  admirers,  and  the  literary  contagion 
that  carries  a  new  novel  every  month  be- 
yond the  hundred  thousand  mark,  ought 
to  do  the  rest.  But  although  fiction  is 
triumphant  and  gossip  is  its  pursuivant,  a 
modest  place  in  the  procession  is  still  left 
to  criticism,  provided  it  be  not  captious 
and  fractious  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  I  am  given  the  pleasure  of  being  al- 
lowed to  read  the  advance  sheets  of  The 
Inlander  and  to  say  something  about 
them. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  because  Mr.  Robertson's 
story  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  interesting 
one,  especially  as  it  deals  with  that  new 
South  or  rather  that  new  Southwest  with 


The  Inlander.      By  Harrison    Robertson. 
Scribner*8  Sons,  12mo,  $1.50. 
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which  I  was  myself  until  recently  closely 
connected.  An  "Inlander"  need  not 
necessarily  be  a  Tennesseean  residing  in 
Kentucky,  but  this  "Inlander,"  Paul 
Rodman,  is  typical  in  many  respects  of 
those  young  Southerners  who  have  essayed 
successfully  the  task  of  forcing  and  con- 
quering new  conditions  without  unduly 
forsaking  the  fine  old  traditions  that  made 
the  ante-bellum  Southern  gentleman  what 
he  was.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Paul 
Rodman  is  an  unmistakable  Tennesseean, 
but  he  is  an  unmistakable  Southerner 
whose  beautiful  if  somewhat  impracticable 
notions  about  women  get  him  into  serious 
embarrassments  from  which  his  creator 
mercifully  and  quite  rightly  delivers 
him. 

Paul  Rodman's  "chum,"  Barney  Car- 
ruthers,  may  pass  for  a  good  Southerner 
or  Southwesterner,  but  I  prefer  to  think 
of  him  as  a  good  American,  one  of  the 
best  that  I  have  encountered  in  recent 
fiction.  His  slang,  his  energy,  his  loyalty, 
his  eccentricities — in  short,  his  unique 
personality — make  him  a  real  creation. 
Friendship  between  young  men  is  always 
delightful,  but  it  is  not  often  set  so  charm- 
ingly before  us  as  in  the  pages  of  this 
novel  that  describe  the  buoyant  life  led  in 
Louisville  by  Paul  and  Barney  and  their 
satellite,  Drewdie  Poteet — a  character 
who  seems  partly  modelled  on  some  one 
or  other.  Perhaps  these  idyllic  pages 
may  not  be  those  that  will  linger  longest 
in  the  memories  of  most  of  Mr.  Robert- 
son's readers,  but  to  me  at  least  they  hold 
out  promise  of  admirable  future  work  in 
the  same  genre,  or,  let  us  say  in  plain 
English,  along  the  same  lines. 

But  it  is  tragedies,  not  idylls,  that  made 
men,  and  Paul  Rodman  has  to  undergo 
his  probation.  He  undergoes  it  chiefly  at 
the  hands  of  a  Miss  Lucy  Arnam,  whose 
character  is  fortunately  as  little  typical  of 
the  women  of  Kentucky  as  Selma  White's 
is  of  the  women  of  America.    Having  had 
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a  fairly  wide  experience  with  unpleasant 
female  characters  in  fiction  from  Mme. 
Mameffe  down,  I  have  no  special  griev- 
ance against  Mr.  tlobinson  for  his  creation 
of  Lucy  Arnan,  or  Lucy  Oxnard,  as  she 
is  known  to  us  later,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  some  sensitive  readers  will  not  im- 
pute her  creation  to  him  for  a  virtue. 
Such  readers  ought,  however,  to  confess 
in  all  fairness  that  he  has  made  them  most 
ample  amends  in  his  creation  of  the  lovely 
and  lovable,  if  surprisingly  innocent, 
character  of  Madge  Cabanis — Paul's  good 
angel — who,  after  many  trials  and  tribula- 
tions, makes  him  the  man  he  was  in- 
tended to  be  and  lifts  Mr.  Robertson's 
later  pages  clear  of  the  flats  and  fens  of 
romanticism  over  which  they  tend  at 
times  to  flutter. 

Emphasis  has  thus  far  beeu  laid  on 
Mr.  Robertson's  characters  rather  than 
upon  his  plot,  both  because  it  is  only  fair 
not  to  dull  the  reader's  interest,  and  be- 
cause his  characters  and  the  simpler,  the 
more  idyllic  parts  of  his  story  are  appa- 
rently the  surest  basis  that  can  be  discov- 
ered in  his  book  on  which  to  ground  con- 
fident hopes  that  this  good  novel  will  be 
followed  by  others  still  better.  But  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  acknowledge  that 
the  plot  is  more  than  usually  interesting, 
that  it  is  managed  with  a  great  skill,  and 
that  it  will  not  merely  hold  readers  of 
the  book,  but  make  many  of  them  loth  to 
put  it  down  until  they  have  finished  it. 
If  this  were  a  methodical  criticism  rather 
than  a  sympathetic  appreciation,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  question  the  inevitability 
of  some  of  Mr.  Robertson's  scenes  and  in- 
cidents while  not  denying  their  power  as 
well  as  to  apply  standards  of  realistic 
criticism  with  results  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. For  example,  while  Mr.  Robertson's 
handling  of  financial  matters  is  very  far 
from  bad,  it  is  not  good  enough  to  tempt 
any  one  to  say  that  he  could  ever  make  a 
dollar  the  protagonist  of  one  of  his  novels. 


Probably  he  will  never  attempt  to  do  it, 
and,  considering  the  success  with  which 
he  deals  with  love  and  friendship  and  na- 
ture, he  will  have  little  need  to.  Paul 
Rodman's  business  enterprises  will  be 
of  no  great  moment  to  readers  of  this 
strong,  wholesome  and  charming  story, 
but  his  relations  with  Barney  Carruthers 
and  Madge  Cabanis  will  be,  nor  will  the 
sympathetic  reader  soon  forget  the  peace 
and  beauty  of  Division  Valley  and  of  the 
rural  region  of  Middle  Tennessee  where 
Paul  was  born  and  where  he  won  his 
bride.  W.  P.  Trent 


FIVE  NEW  NOVELS 

Y^RUTH  DEXTER  is  a  story  that 
-^  calls  for  more  than  a  passing  notice 
if  only  for  its  style.  It  is  very  cleverly 
told;  so  cleverly,  indeed,  that  the  dex- 
terity of  its  handling  clings  to  memory 
after  the  book  has  been  read  and  domi- 
nates somewhat  the  story  itself.  The 
hero  is  a  rising  Boston  lawyer,  a  bit  of  a 
prig,  yet  highly  honorable  in  intention, 
and  with  sufficient  human  weaknesses  to 
make  the  unfoldings  of  his  character  a 
very  entertaining  study.  The  girl  who 
gives  her  name  to  the  story  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  an  Alabama  planter  of  de- 
cayed fortunes,  with  whose  legal  affairs 
Van  der  Weylde  Craighead,  the  Boston 
lawyer,  becomes  entangled.  When  intro- 
duced to  the  reader  the  girl  is  only  half 
grown,  gawky  and  uneducated;  with  all 
the  instincts  of  a  proud  old  family  in  her 
blood,  and  all  the  possibilities  of  a  very 
beautiful  and  noble  woman  in  her  soul. 
Into  such  a  character  the  reader  sees  her 
develop  as  the  story  advances.  She  goes 
to  Boston  to  unfold,  and  with  all  her 
Southern  prejudices  thick  upon  her.  Her 
surprise  at  the  opulence  of  a  sort  of  life  of 

Trutb  Dextbr.    a  Romance  of  North  and  South.    By 
Sidney  McCall.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50. 
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which  Bhe  had  never  dreamed  is  de- 
licious. 

In  fine  contrast  to  Truth  is  Mrs.  Orchid 
Wiley,  wife  of  a  Boston  multi-millionaire, 
who  has  long  sought  to  direct  Craig- 
head's destinies.  Orchid  is  a  delectable 
creation,  and  will  be  easily  recognizable 
by  many  readers;  intellectually  keen  as  a 
rapier's  edge,  a  conversationalist  of  scintil- 
lating brightness,  a  woman  who  covets  all 
knowledge  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  play- 
thing for  personal  conquest;  and  yet  in 
the  end  she  proves  herself  no  more  than 
the  victim  of  her  own  meaner  emotions. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  the 
book.  The  movement  of  the  story  from 
East  to  South  and  back  again  affords 
scope  for  play  of  character  contrasts,  feel- 
ings and  prejudices  of  which  the  author 
makes  the  most.  A  conversational  bout 
between  the  hero  and  an  English  lord  is 
capital.  The  human  interest  is  strong 
and  the  manner  of  working  it  will  invite 
comment. 

The  motive  of  The  Devil's  Plough  may 
be  more  readily  understood  by  quoting  a 
few  lines  from  the  author's  preface.  "  The 
French  court  of  Anne  of  Austria  and 
Mazarin,  whose  atmosphere  made  work 
for  the  devil's  plough  was  in  some  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  Jesuit  decadence 
beginning  to  prevail  at  that  period." 

The  incidents  of  this  romance  of  a  re- 
markable period  are  stirring,  and  the 
movement  incessant,  yet  they  scarcely 
warrant  the  name.  In  other  words  the 
sin  it  relates  is  no  worse  than  that  which 
is  committed  all  around  us  to-day,  and  the 
devil's  plough  is  not  a  whit  more  active 
in  its  workings;  but  the  courtly  and 
remote  setting,  and  the  historic  person- 
ages introduced  give  charm  and  glamour 
to  the  human  drama  of  love  between  a 
high  born  Jesuit  priest,  who  took  vows 
not  of  his  own  choice,  and   an   equally 
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high-born  dame,  who  was  married  without 
choice  in  the  matter.  But  the  love  of 
Heloise  de  Luneville  and  Gaston  L'Artan- 
ges  is  in  the  end  morally  blameless.  The 
priest  is  a  splendid  character,  blessed  or 
cursed — ^as  the  tide  might  draw  him — 
with  a  dual  nature;  one  side  drawing  him 
to  self  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
the  other  to  the  beauties  of  the  world  and 
the  joys  of  social  life.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous struggle,  which  the  author  works 
out  with  well  sustained  skill.  The  en- 
vironment of  the  priest  draws  him  into 
difficulties  with  the  making  of  which  he 
had  little  to  do,  and  the  wilful  strength 
of  the  woman's  love,  ready  to  break  all 
barriers,  almost  engulfs  him.  The  moral 
and  spiritual  heroism  of  the  man  is  im- 
mense, and  the  description  of  his  fight 
very  interesting  reading.  We  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  her  young 
son — the  future  Louis  XIV — and  not  a 
glimpse,  at  all,  of  Mazarin.  We  see  Ninon 
d  L'Enclos  queen  of  her  court,  surrounded 
by  the  notabilities  of  France.  It  is  quite 
evident  the  author  has  made  a  study  of 
the  marvelous  heroism  of  the  Jesuits  in 
America  and  desires  to  accord  them 
justice. 

Lords  of  the  North  is  a  story  in 
which  there  is  doubtless  as  much  history 
as  romance.  It  deals  with  the  brave,  open 
life  of  the  men  who  founded  the  North- 
west and  Hudson  Bay  Settlements.  The 
tale  purports  to  be  told  by  one  Rufus 
Gillespie,  and  so  has  all  the  intimate 
charm  of  a  personal  narrative.  The  love 
affair  of  the  narrator  runs  like  a  vein  of 
gold  throughout  all  these  records  of  hard- 
ships and  adventure,  while  the  plots  and 
counterplots  hedge  around  the  search  for 
the  wife  and  child  of  one  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages of  the  story,  Eric  Hamilton,  a 
brave  Scotchman. 

The  other  characters  are  trappers,  run- 
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ners,  coureurs  des  hois  and  Indians. 
Above  all  these  stands  ont  Father  Hol- 
land^ an  Irish  priest^  whose  resources  of 
wit,  blarney — heroism,  when  needful — 
splendid  truth  and  piety,  make  up  a  char- 
acter not  to  be  forgotten.  The  story  opens 
up  large  vistas  along  the  once  pathless 
West,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  McKenzie 
River,  and  awakens  memories  of  the  men 
who,  wherever  they  went,  left  their  stock- 
ades and  fur  posts  as  landmarks  around 
which  civilization  was  to  gather. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  of  the 
art  of  Sarah  Grand,  no  one  can  deny  her 
the  art  of  making  an  entertaining  story; 
Baha  the  Impossible  may  remain  an  im- 
possibility, yet  a  no  less  entertaining  crea- 
tion for  that.  Beading  between  the  lines 
one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  book  is 
intended  as  a  protest  against  bringing  up 
young  girls  in  ignorance  of  the  actual 
world  about  them.  Had  Babs  been 
coached  more  cannily,  we  think  as  we 
read,  she  would  not  have  said  and  done 
the  things  she  did. 

But  as  we  follow  further  Babs^  blun- 
ders among  the  conventionalities,  and 
mark  her  correct,  and  even  acute  replies, 
to  other  people's  criticisms  of  her,  we  are 
forced  to  discard  our  first  impression  of 
her  ingenuous  ignorance.  We  begin  to 
suspect  that  the  author  had  no  really  set 
plea  or  motive  other  than  just  to  enter- 
tain— ^and  entertain  she  certainly  does. 
Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  ask,  one 
after  another,  any  dozen  young  people, 
boys  or  girls,  who  have  read  Babs,  what 
they  think  of  her  will  be  apt  to  find  their 
approval  unanimous.  The  question  of 
the  moral  danger  of  Babs'  antics  is  not  at 
all  apparent;  they  have  eyes  only  for  the 
fun  and  "  sauce."  This  will  perhaps  give 
one  a  better  insight  into  the  author's  true 
motive  for  creating  Babs  than  can  be  ob- 
tained  by  subjecting  that  young  lady's 


conduct  to  critical  acumen.  She  is  Babs, 
and  is  amusing;  let  her  pass  at  that! 
The  daring  absurdity  of  her  conduct  will 
doubtless  keep  most  young  people  from 
trying  to  emulate  her — even  while  they 
unconsciously  pay  the  author  a  tribute  in 
admiring  her  audacity. 

A  quotation  from  Pippa  Passes  gives  its 
name  to  Imogen  Clark's  latest  story, 
God's  Puppets.  It  is  a  story  of  old  New 
York,  that  mine  of  romantic  material  that 
has  as  yet  only  begun  to  be  worked.  The 
scenes  are  laid  within  the  period  when 
English  dominion  had  conquered  Dutch 
rule,  and  while  Dutch  customs  still  pre- 
vailed the  social  life  of  the  two  peoples 
were  far  apart. 

The  art  of  the  story  touches  perfection ; 
we  feel  the  atmosphere  of  days  long  past, 
and  the  spirit  of  things  that  surround  us 
like  half  forgotten  memories.  The  story 
of  the  Dutch  Dominie  Ryersen — parson  of 
Garden  Street  Church— and  his  lovely 
daughter,  Annetje,  is  one  of  idyllic  beauty. 
The  whole  setting  of  the  story  is  unhack- 
neyed. A  note  of  strong  dramatic  interest 
is  struck  the  moment  Jack  Bellenden,  an 
English  oflScer  fresh  from  the  Barbadoes, 
finds  his  way  to  the  Dominie's  house, 
bearing  a  message  from  a  woman  recently 
dead,  a  nurse  and  angel  of  mercy  whom 
the  Englishman  had  met  in  that  far-off 
land,  and  whose  dying  request  he  had 
promised  to  fulfil.  The  interest  deepens 
with  Annetje's  instant  wonderment  about 
the  stranger,  and  the  admiration  which 
becomes  at  once  visible.  The  girl  knows 
nothing  of  her  mother  save  traditions  of 
her  beauty  and  goodness,  and  a  tablet  set 
up  to  her  memory  within  the  church.  She 
has  no  suspicion  that  her  secret  life  story 
forms  the  burden  of  Bellenden's  message. 
From  that  day  begins  the  swiftly  moving 
dramatic  life  of  the  good  Dominie  and  his 
flower-faced  daughter. 
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Ballenden  is  an  easy,  pleasure-loving, 
honorable  young  fellow,  desperately  in 
loye  with  his  fair  kinswoman,  Peggy 
Crewe,  the  belle  and  toast  of  New  York. 
It  never  occurs  to  him  that  a  stolen  hour 
in  Annetje's  garden,  and  an  immense  ser- 
vice to  saucy  Peggy  Crewe,  into  which  he 
lured  father  and  daughter,  is  destined  to 
injure  either.  The  injury  is  brought 
about  by  the  jealous  machinations  of 
Adrian  ,de  Hoage,  a  rich  young  Dutch- 
man, who  coveted  Annetje  because  of  her 
fair  face,  and  so  far  unbent  his  pride  as  to 
offer  her  marriage.  The  working  out  of 
the  character  of  this  young  man  is  a  study 
in  heredity  and  selfishness. 

The  story  wastes  no  time  on  mere  des- 
cription, but  its  unfoldment  lets  in  a  flood 


of  light  on  the  narrow,  the  less  than  pro- 
vincial, the  merely  petty,  parochial  life  of 
early  Dutch  New  York;  with  its  piety  as 
stringent  as  that  of  the  Puritan  New 
England,  without  the  latter's  range  in 
speculative  thought;  its  utterly  material 
standards  and  the  dominance  of  its  rich 
families.  Incidentally  this  is  all  con- 
trasted with  the  broader  worldliness  of 
the  ruling  English  set.  There  are  do- 
mestic scenes — and  outdoor,  too— so  racy 
and  rollicking  that  they  recall  the  come- 
dies of  Sheridan  and  Ooldsmith.  To  out- 
line the  plot  would  only  mar  a  story 
whose  charm  depends  on  the  telling, 
whose  incidents  are  closely  dovetailed, 
and  whose  denouement  is  distinctly  un- 
expected, if.  T. 


SPRING  FICTION 


AN  episode  of  nineteenth-century  his- 
tory, which  is  almost  mediaeval  in 
its  romance,  and  its  brutal  disregard  of 
modem  political  usage,  forms  the  back- 
ground of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Marchmont's 
new  novel,  In  the  Name  of  a  Woman. 
But,  for  all  that,  it  is  a  tale  of  adventure, 
a  romance  of  the  Zenda  school,  rather 
than  an  historical  novel,  properly  so 
called,  for  Mr.  Marchmont  concerns  him- 
self little  with  facts,  beyond  the  high- 
handed abduction  of  Prince  Alexander  of 
Battenberg  and  his  enforced  abdication, 
and  prefers  to  avail  himself  to  the  full  of 
the  romancer^s  license.  His  hero  is  an 
Englishman  on  a  secret  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  Sofia;  the  villain  is  the  Russian 
agent  at  the  Bulgarian  capital.  The 
heroines  are  two — one  the  self -constituted 
protector  of  the  Prince,  a  passionate  Ori- 
ental ready  for  the  blackest  crime,  the 
other,  a  native  Princess,  the  apparent  tool 
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of  Bussia,  but  in  reality  a  candidate  for 
the.  throne  on  an  independent  national 
platform.  Mr,  Marchmont  is  a  rough- 
and-ready  inventor  of  tales  of  derring-do. 
His  books  are  "  good  stuff  "  to  a  certain 
class  of  readers,  who  like  adventures, 
dangers,  narrow  escapes  and  dark  in- 
trigues for  their  own  sake.  He  gives 
them  the  framework,  and  relies  upon  them 
to  aid  him  in  filling  it  out.  Literary 
graces  or  well-drawn  characters  are  not 
for  him.  Plot  is  what  he  gives  us,  and 
knows  how  to  invent. 

The  formula  for  the  historical  novel 
being  now  fully  understood,  the  ingredi- 
ents being  well  known,  there  is  no  reason 
why  its  numbers  should  not  continue  to 
increase,  the  value  of  the  output  being 
dependent  only  on  the  talent  of  the  com- 
pounder. Most  of  what  is  contained  in 
Mr.  William  Farquhar  Payson's  John 
Vytal  has  been  served  up  time  and  again, 
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yet  there  is  a  certain  crude  force  in  the 
way  in  which  he  handles  adventure.  His 
love  element^  too,  is  according  to  the 
recipe,  but  somewhat  less  well  done.  A 
tale  of  Elizabethan  days,  even  when  its 
scenes  are  mainly  laid  in  the  New  World, 
must  begin  in  London;  there  must  be  a 
tavern  in  it,  a  midnight  brawl,  and,  if 
possible,  one  of  the  group  of  immortals 
whose  flower  is  Shakespeare.  Marlowe 
fills  the  r61e  in  this  tale  of  the  "  Lost  Col- 
ony "  on  Roanoke  Island,  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia,  and,  undoubtedly,  there  can  be  no 
serious  objection  in  a  novel  to  a  fictitious 
trip  to  America  of  the  poet,  whose  life 
leaves  so  much  to  conjecture.  An  episode 
in  the  early  days  of  Anglo-Saxon  expan- 
sion of  which  history  tells  us  practically 
nothing,  least  of  all  of  its  ultimate  failure, 
justifies  the  novelist  in  any  liberty  he 
chooses  to  take.  Mr.  Payson  has  taken 
many,  and  taken  them  well.  His  book  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  a  historical  novel  of  the 
second  class,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter's  books 
are  a  firmly  established  fact  in  popular 
American  fiction.  It  has  become  the 
fashion,  nay,  more,  a  tenet  of  our  literary 
creed,  to  regard  them  du  haui  en  bos,  and 
to  refuse  to  treat  them  seriously.  Mr. 
Gunter  himself,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  never  asked  to  be  treated  seriously; 
he  seeks  to  amuse  the  multitude,  and  he 
succeeds.  He  deals  fairly  with  it,  giving 
it  invariably  what  he  has  taught  it  to  ex- 
pect, therefore  his  reward  is  great.  A 
careless  writer,  having  found  an  easy  road 
to  success,  he  does  not  trouble  to  exert 
himself,  to  adorn  his  undoubted  ingenuity 
in  the  invention  of  stories  to  tell.  He  is 
as  timely  as  ever  in  Tangled  Flags, 
practically  the  first  novel  based  on  the 
Boxer  rising.  An  American  girl  is  its 
heroine,  a  Japanese  soldier  and  gentle- 
man, its  hero,  but  the  two  do  not  marry; 


there  is  a  deeper  thrill  in  his  sacrifice  of 
his  life  for  her  sake,  for  the  colors  must 
be  vivid  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  the  con- 
trasts strong.  The  villains  here  are  not 
only  the  Chinese;  the  white  race,  too,  pro- 
duces a  few.  The  horrors  of  Pekin  on  a 
smaller  tfcale,  an  American  officer  and  his 
betrothed,  treachery,  bravery,  chivalry, 
and  just  a  spice  of  the  forbidden  in  one  or 
two  places — ^it  is  all  very  simple,  yet  Mr. 
Gunter  alone  knows  just  how  to  do  it  to 
suit  his  following. 

The  "  young  person  "  must  have  "  seri- 
ous'^  books;  the  "young  person ''  shall 
have  them.  Her  immature  conception  of 
the  tragedy  of  life  must  be  catered  to, 
even  though  it  bear  no  relation  to  the 
stern  reality  she  will  face  later  on.  Eu- 
genia Brooks  Frothingham's  T?^  Turn  of 
the  Road  is  a  serious  tale  of  life  for  the 
immature,  who  are  likely  to  read  it  with 
rapture.  The  maiden^s  ideal  of  the  mas- 
terful man  meekly  wooing  a  little  chit,  who, 
having  as  yet  no  mind  of  her  own,  con- 
tinues to  refuse  him,  is  here  in  all  its  glory, 
with,  towards  the  end,  blindness,  to  make 
the  heroine's  ultimate  love  for  the  man 
more  impressive.  She  is  an  opera-singer, 
who  "  lacks  temperament "  until  passion 
unlocks  for  her  the  mystery  of  the  high- 
est art,  temperament  being  apparently,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  the  result  of  emo- 
tional experience,  and  not  a  matter  of  in- 
tuition, the  crowning  gift.  The  story  is 
evidently  written  with  honest  conviction, 
but  it  bears  only  a  slight  resemblance  to 
life.  It  is,  however,  far  superior  to  such 
efforts  in  the  same  direction  as  the  amaz- 
ing books  of  the  author  of  "The 
Princess  Sonia,''  or  the  strange  composi- 
tions of  Miss  Myrtle  Reed. 

Platonic  love.  Sir  Walter  Besant's 
school  of  literature,  the  present  craze  for 
self-advertisement  in  London,  and  stock- 
gambling — these  are  the  subjects  of  Mr. 
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Frankfort    Moore's   genuinely    amusing 
satire  in  According  to  Plato,  which,  in 
addition,  contains  a  fresh,   though    not 
strikingly  original,  love-story.   Satire  and 
story  are  not  too  closely  welded  together, 
being,  in  fact,  set  side  by  side  with  a  sim- 
plicity that  is    unexpectedly  successful, 
even  though  it  makes  one  suspect  that 
Mr.  Moore  likes  to  take  his  ease  while 
composing  his  innumerable  books.    The 
inventor  who  is  in  secret  a  true  poet  harks 
back,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Kipling's  emphasis 
upon  the  romance  of  science,  a  field  that 
still  remains  largely  fallow,  though  its 
horrors,  chiefly  in  the  dark  domain  of 
heredity,  have  been  assiduously  and  de- 
pressingly  exploited.  The  fun  poked  at  the 
school  of  literature  is  excellent,  the  adver- 
tising agent  on  ultra-modern  lines,  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  forwarding  of  the  in- 
terests of    social    aspirants,    ingeniously 
conceived.    In  fact,  the  whole  book  is 
entertaining,  with  a  real  spontaneity  that 
is  surprising  in  so  old  a  hand  as  Mr. 
Frankfort  Moore,  who  has,  we  believe, 
already  nearly  fifty  titles  to  his  credit. 

In  The  Heiress  of  the  Forest,  Eleanor 
C.  Price  tells  what  she  calls  in  her  sub- 
title "  A  Romance  of  Old  An  jou."  It  is  a 
very  simple  tale,  of  seventeenth-century 
rural  France,  of  the  heiress  of  the  Marquis 
de  Montaigle,  and  of  the  efforts  of  his 
relatives  to  bring  about  a  marriage  be-r 
tween  the  girl  and  one  of  their  sons,  that 
the  wide  domain  and  great  wealth  of  the 
Montaigles  may  not  pass  out  of  the  fam- 
ily. Hence  dark  intrigue  with,  on  one 
hand,  Rene^'s  rascally  relations  and  on 
the  other,  her  guardian,  the  Abbess  of 
Montrevault,  her  father's  young  ward, 
whose  ultimate  union  with  the  girl' the 
reader  may  suspect,  and  the  traditional 
faithful    servitors,    her  mother's  foster- 
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brothers.  Nor  should  the  little  jester  be 
forgotten,  with  his  heroic  soul  in  a  weak 
body.  This  story  differs  vastly  from  the 
usual  historical  novel,  in  that  it  carefully 
omits  all  meddling  by  historical  person- 
ages in  its  affairs,  leaving  the  Sun  King 
in  Versailles,  with  his  Montespan.  The 
book  is  far  from  bad,  the  utter  isolation 
of  the  rural  districts  of  those  days,  which 
made  each  castle  and  its  dependency  <a 
little  domain  in  itself,  being  deftly  re- 
fiected.  Miss  Price  is  a  painstaking 
"  minor  novelist." 

Much  as  she  has  made  of  her  material, 
Mrs.  Jennette  Lee  should  have  made  far 
more  of  it.  A  Pillar  of  Salt  has  a  good 
plot,  but  it  does  not  begin  to  grip  the 
reader  until  late  in  the  book,  being  de- 
layed through  many  pages  by  scenes  of 
New  England  life  that  are  reminiscent 
rather  than  descriptive,  for  to  the  New 
Englander  alone  can  they  be  fully  under- 
standable. Her  types  of  the  factory  town 
— the  women,  the  clergyman,  etc. — ^are 
mere  silhouettes,  and  even  her  hero  and 
heroine  are  somewhat  shadowy,  this  indis- 
tinctness rather  favoring  the  portrait 
of  the  dreamy  inventor,  but  blurring  that 
of  his  wife.    Under  the  surface  her  mind 

and  emotions  are  working. Mrs.  Lee 

knows  this,  and  so  tells  the  reader,  but 
she  leaves  the  direction  and  import  of  this 
inward  activity  in  doubt,  for  the  reader  to 
interpret  as  he  lists.  The  inventor,  igno- 
rant of  all  else  but  his  machinery,  un- 
practical, unaware  even  of  the  monetary 
value  of  what  he  creates,  is  an  interesting 
figure  with  which  the  history  of  the 
industry  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  this 
country  is  more  familiar  than  is  its 
fiction.  Such  a  man  is  the  central 
figure  of  this  story.  Mrs.  Lee  has  still 
much  to  learn  of  the  art  in  which  she  is  a 
newcomer,  and  the  learning  will  be  worth 
her  while,  for  she  has  something  to  tell. 

A  PiLLAB  OF  Salt.    By  Jennette  Lee.    Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  18mo,  $1.26. 
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A  rather  palpable  lack  of  the  philoso- 
phic spirit  makes  Mrs.  Emma  Wolf's 
Heirs  of  Yesterday y  a  story  for  American 
Hebrews,  rather  than  for  American  Chris- 
tians. Jewish  ''  exclusiveness ''  and  Oen- 
tile  'intolerance''  are  in  essence  much 
the  same  thing:  the  social  and  racial 
friction  is  matnal.  It  was  needless  to 
make  practically  the  only  Christian  in  this 
book  such  an  unmitigated  cad;  it  weakens 
the  argument.  For  the  rest,  this  is  a  study 
in  social  eyolution  and  the  persistence  of 
racial  allegiance — ^a  bit  of  our  everyday 
life  found  in  other  than  Jewish  circles. 
The  son  of  the  successful  immigrant  who, 
having  tasted  of  better  things,  and  ac- 
quired a  wider  outlook,  attempts  to  soar 
beyond  the  narrower,  plainer  life  of  the 
home  whence  he  sprang,  is  with  us  always. 
In  this  case  he  ignores  his  race  and  reli- 
gion, not  denying  them,  but  allowing  the 
impression  that  he  is  a  Christian  to  pass 
uncontradicted;  and  it  is  not  until  he  has 
been  found  out  that  the  awakening  takes 
place.  He  is  a  sorry  hero  at  the  best,  far 
inferior  to  the  other  types  in  the  tale — 
fine,  hearty  specimens  of  the  race,  men 
and  women  of  flesh  and  blood  and  spirit 
as  we  know  them.  A  book  of  this  kind  is 
a  truer  study  of  the  American  Hebrew 
than  are  the  stories  of  the  New  York 
Ghetto,  which  is  essentially  foreign;  and 
perhaps  next  time  Mrs.  Wolf  will  deal  a 
little  more  gently  with  the  Gentile  who 
wanders  into  her  tale. 

Occasionally  the  strain  of  the  Byron- 
cum-Werther  romance  as  it  survived  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century  appears 
again  for  a  moment  in  the  fiction  of  the 
hour,  and  the  old  stock,  modified  by  years 
and  literary  fashions  and  collateral 
hereditary  influences,  is  found  to  be  still 
serviceable.     The  Grwison  Weed  is  such  a 


Hkirs  or  Ykstbrdat.    By  Emoia  Wolf.    A. 
Clurg  Co.,  12mo,  $1.00. 


C.  Mc- 


The  CRinaoN  Wbbd.    By  Christopher  St.  John.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50. 


tale,  of  the  present  day  in  garb  and  cir- 
cumstance, but  in  essence  of  the  days  be- 
fore Victoria  was  crowned,  old-fashioned, 
eighteenth-century  almost,  in  the  intensity 
of  its  characters  and  situations.  The  old 
castle  in  the  prologue  is  an  Italian  one, 
but  the  sequel,  which  is  the  story  itself,  is 
laid  in  England.  It  is  the  England  of  to- 
day, the  social  England  of  Mr.  Benson 
and  Mr.  Mallock,  but  how  naively  old- 
fashioned  it  all  appears!  Even  the  im- 
propriety of  the  worldly  wife  of  the  rich 
parvenu  is  of  the  past.  The  heroine  is 
not  improper;  hers  is  a  great  passion, 
basely  betrayed;  the  youth  who  is  her  son 
faints  even,  all  in  the  good  old  way.  The 
story  does  not  end  logically,  according  to 
the  rules  of  modem  art.  It  proceeds  to 
the  end  with  the  lapse  of  years  and  their 
disillusion;  but  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
stray  through  its  pages  back  into  a  for- 
gotten form  of  English  romance. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung  has  added  another 
Australian  "episode"  to  the  list  of  his 
books.  The  Shadow  of  a  Man  is  slighter 
in  texture,  lighter  in  touch  than  is  "  Pec- 
cavi,"  but  here,  as  in  all  his  volumes  as 
they  have  succeeded  each  other,  there  is 
discernible  again  the  constant  deepening 
of  the  study  of  character,  and  the  equally 
constant  progress  in  the  technique  of 
story-telling.  Mr.  Hornung  still  wavers 
between  two  methods;  let  us  hope  that  he 
will  continue  to  do  so,  for  there  is  real 
pleasure  in  all  this  series  of  Australian 
tales,  less  enduring,  perhaps,  than  the 
possibilities  of  the  development  of  the 
tragic  side  of  this  author's  talent,  but  cer- 
tainly not  evanescent,  because  they  are 
sound,  admirable  art.  The  interest  of  the 
situation  itself,  the  sterling  quality  of  the 
young  woman,  her  winsome,  lovable,  noble 
femininity  when  face  to  face  with  the 
shadow  which  darkens  her  betrothed's 
path,  are  strong  enough  to  carry  inferior 

The  Shadow  of  a  Man.    By  E.  W.  Hornung.    Charles 
Scribner'g  Sons,  l£mo,  $1.96. 
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workmanship  to  sacoess.  Bat  here  eyerj- 
thing  is  finished,  polished  with  the  art 
that  hides  the  traces  of  the  work-shop;  it 
may  have  been  hard  writing,  it  is  certainly 
delightful  reading. 

The  second  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros.' 
series  of  twelve  American  novels  to  be 
pablished  during  the  current  year,  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Stanwood  Pier's  The  Sentimental- 
ista,  a  tale  of  unquestionable  cleyemess, 
if  of  but  little  more  than  average  merit. 
The  laudable  aim  of  this  undertaking  is, 
of  course,  the  discovery  of  new  American 
genius,  and  its  introduction  to  a  waiting 
public,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  greatest 
of  gifts  in  either  this  story,  or  its  prede- 
cessor, "  Eastover  Courthouse.''  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  question  that  obtrudes  itself  more 
and  more,  whether  the  conditions  of 
present-day  American  life  will  furnish 
inspiration  for  any  but  the  most  highly 
endowed  writers.  With  us  the  super- 
ficies of  things  reaches  rather  far  below 
the  surface,  if  the  paradox  be  allowable. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Pier's  story  is  far  from 
bad.  Its  love  interest  is  the  less  attrac- 
tive element,  the  one  dominating  figure 
being  Mrs.  Kent,  the  widow  of  a  Western 
druggist,  who  moves  to  Boston  to  advance 
her  children's  interests,  and  becomes  a 
social  impostor,  and  somewhat  of  an 
adventuress  in  a  harmless  way.  She  is 
slightly  vulgar,  has  a  sense  of  humor,  a 
nimble  brain,  and  a  sharp  tongue,  as  her 
enemies  discover  to  the  reader's  enter- 
tainment. 

M.  Paul  Bourget's  The  Disciple,  pub- 
lished a  little  over  ten  years  ago  in  France 
was  the  first  indication  of  the  gradual 
change  of  its  author's  attitude  towards 
life;  as  he  himself  shortly  afterwards  con- 
fessed, from  being  an  impassive  psycholo- 
gist, he  had  become  a  "moralist."  The 
Disciple  is  a  novel  with  a  moral,  though 
it  is  an  abstruse  one.    It  tells  the  story  of 


The   8KNTiifB]fTAL.i8TB.      By  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier. 
Harper  A  Brothers,  ISmo,  $1.60 


a  young  man  who  puts  into  practice  the 
theories  of  an  eminiant  philosopher,  a  man 
who  knows  nothing  of  life,  because  he 
lives  in  the  world  of  pure  thought,  and 
who  ignores  the  real  power  of  the  emo- 
tions, because  he  has  never  felt  it.  His 
evolutionist  "Theory  of  the  Passions," 
which  ascribes  an  animal  origin  to  hu- 
man sensibility,  is  tested  by  the  disciple, 
who  succeeds  so  well  that  he  drives  a 
young  girl  to  suicide,  but  not  before  his 
scientific  interest  has  given  way  to  a  more 
human  one.  He  is  accused  of  murder, 
while  the  moral  responsibility  for  the 
tragedy  is  laid  upon  the  master,  whose 
eyes  are  opened  to  the  dangerous  influ- 
ence abstract  scientific  theories  may  have 
upon  the  thought  and  practice  of  young 
men.  The  story  is  by  far  the  ablest  of 
M.  Bourget's  many  books.  He  owes  a 
word  of  thanks,  by  the  way,  to  his  gifted 
translator  whose  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  title-page. 

The  first  novel  of  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Hayes,  "A  Kent  Squire,"  suffered  some- 
what from  an  overcrowding  of  the  canvas, 
but  it  was  a  good  romantic-historical  tale 
for  all  that.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
second  venture,  Owynett  of  Tharnhaugh, 
in  which  the  Squire  again  makes  bis 
appearance,  to  go  through  a  second  series 
of  adventures  no  less  exciting  than  the 
first.  Mr.  Hayes  does  not  take  history 
too  seriously,  he  uses  it  to  best  advantage 
for  his  own  purpose,  and  avails  himself 
liberally  of  the  novelist's  license,  but  it  is 
skilfully  done,  and  the  reputation  of 
neither  Louis  XIV  at  the  end  of  his  reign, 
nor  of  the  Regent,  Marlborough  or  Mme. 
Scarron,  suffers  really  in  the  process.  We 
have  here  a  series  of  vivid  pictures  of  ex- 
quisitely mannered  well-born  people  whose 
souls  are  black  with  all  wickedness  and 


Tins  DisoiPLX.    By  Paul  Bourget.    Charlea  Scribner*8 
Sons,  12mo,  91.60. 

QwYMBTT  OF  Thornhauoh.     By  Frederick  W.  Hayes. 
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roguery;  and  there  are  plot  and  frastra- 
tion,  planned  murder^  and  other  thrilling 
things  in  generous  measure.  This  is 
exactly  the  book  for  people  who  like  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  even  those  who  do  not 
care  for  it  particularly  in  theory,  will 
learn  to  tolerate  it  while  reading  Mr. 
Hayes.  For  the  guidance  of  those  who 
have  not  read  '^  A  Kent  Squire/'  he  has 
prefixed  to  this  volume  a  clear  synopsis 
of  its  plot. 

The  worldly  wisdom  of  Mr.  Bichard  Le 
Oallienne  is  yery  innocent  in  essence,  be- 
ing but  a  pose  assumed  by  him  for  a  pro- 
fessional purpose — the  captivation  of  the 
fancy  of  youths  and  maidens  who  are  still 
attracted  by  the  Byronic  Don  Juan  tradi- 
tion. His  romance  is  equally  voulu  and 
insincere,  a  thin  rill  trickling  weakly 
through  a  desert  of  thought;  and  his 
literary  lore  is  a  matter  of  ornament  for 
his  books,  rather  than  a  staff  of  life  to  be 
given  to  others.  The  Love  Letters  of  the 
King  is  the  latest  of  his  works  of  the 
imagination,  and  also  the  least  profitable. 
It  is  dragged  out  painfully  to  its  allotted 
length,  with  musings  by  the  way  that  are 
merely  a  waste  of  time  to  the  reader,  and 
with  little  clevernesses  that  are  provok- 
ing. Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  the  eternal 
writer  of  sweet  eighteen,  and  of  darkling 
masculine  twenty-one,  wrapped  in  the 
mantle  of  its  imaginary  wickedness.  To 
mature  men  and  women  he  is  a  puzzle, 
which  they  hardly  try  to  solve,  because 
the  solution  must  be  unprofitable.  All  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  only  to  his  fiction. 
His  literary  pilgrimages,  if  not  profound, 
are  of  real  help  to  many,  who  aspire  to  a 
place  among  the  ittuminati. 

Peter  Rosegger's  The  Forest  Schoolmas- 
ter, translated  by  Frances  E.  Skinner,  is 
unlikely  to  repeat  in  its  English  dress  the 
popularity  it  has  attained  in  Austria.   Ro- 

Thb  Lovk  Lbtters  of  thb  King.    By  Richard  Le  Qal- 
ienne.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  ISmo,  $1.60. 


segger  is  the  local  story-teller  of  Styria, 
the  chronicler  also  of  the  province's  man- 
ners and  customs,  the  lover  of  the  beau- 
ties of  its  mountains  and  forests.  Much 
of  what  he  tells  can  have  no  meaning  for 
foreigners,  who  lack  the  knowledge  of  the 
Styrian  peasantiy,  without  which  their 
superstitions  and  legends  cannot  be  fully 
understood.  This  book  can  hardly  be 
called  a  novel :  the  slight  thread  of  fiction 
at  the  beginning  but  serves  to  introduce 
a  series  of  reminiscences  of  the  life  of  the 
Styrian  foresters  and  charcoal-burners  in 
the  early  days  of  the  century,  and  of  the 
changes  brought  about  among  them  l)y 
civilization,  slowly  penetrating  the  isola- 
tion of  their  mountainous  retreats.  The 
"  schoolmaster,*'  self-exiled  and  anxious 
to  serve,  is  the  instrument  of  civilization, 
but  the  author  makes  him  a  lovable  apos- 
tle as  well. 

There  is  nothing  about  Millt/,  a  novel 
by  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson,  to  indi- 
cate whether  it  is  an  old  or  a  new  story — 
nothing,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  way  of  a 
copyright  date  or  notice  of  previous  pub- 
lication. But  the  internal  evidence  points 
to  the  author's  youth,  the  story  is  so 
naive,  both  in  conception  and  in  work- 
manship, so  simply  immature.  It  is  "  A 
Romance  of  the  Southland,"  bat  >fr. 
Thompson  had  not  yet  learned  when  he 
wrote  this  tale  to  express  in  words  his 
appreciation  and  love  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature.  Being  dead,  he  cannot  protect 
his  literary  reputation,  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  enhanced  by  the  revival  of  his 
earliest  work.  The  last  of  him  was  so 
much  better  than  his  first,  but  his  first 
seems  unhappily  predestined  to  represent 
him  with  the  multitude. 

A.  Schade  van  Westrum, 


Thk  Forest  Sohoolmaster.    By  Peter  Rosegger. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  12mo,  $1.60. 
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539. — (1)  Who  created  Mrs.  Malaprop — was  it 
not  Hood? 

(2)  Who  wrote  "Little  Boy  Blue"? 

(3)  To  whom  did  Mrs.  Craik  refer  in  her  poem, 
"Philip,  my  king"? 

(4)  What  German  philospher  compared  the  moral 
law  to  the  heavens  for  sublimitj? 

(5)  What  American  statesman  wrote  a  diary  of 
his  town  on  the  Ohio? 

(6)  Who  described  a  battle  between  a  man  and 
a  cannon?  j.  e.  b. 

(1)  Sheridan,  in  his  comedy  "  The  Rivals."  But 
perhaps  the  original  is  Shakespeare's  Hostess 
Quickly. 

(2)  Tou  will  find  him  in  "  Mother  Gk)06e*8  Mel- 
odies." But  perhaps  you  refer  to  an  exquisite  lit- 
tle poem  with  that  title  by  Eugene  Field. 

(3)  To  Philip  Bonrke  Marston,  the  blind  English 
poet  (1860-1887). 

(4)  We  believe  it  was  Kant  who  said  that  two 
things  most  strongly  appealed  to  him— the  moral 
consciousness  within  him  and  the  starry  heavens 
above  him. 

(6)  Victor  Hugo,  in  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea." 


54o<— <1)  Kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  national 
song  of  Protestant  Germany,  and  who  wrote  it? 

(!^  What  American  statesman  declared  a  stand- 
ing army  to  be  a  peril  to  a  republic? 

T.  p.  B. 

(2)  More  than  one  has  so  declared. 


54 X. — Enclosed  I  send  you  what  are  evidently 
some  extracts  or  quotations  from  some  book,  essay 
or  lecture  on  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  source  from 
which  thev  came,  in  what  manner  thev  were  oom- 
municatea,  or  who  was  the  author.  They  impress 
me  so  forcibly  I  am  very  desirous  to  find  and 
obtain  the  lecture  or  book  from  which  the  extracts 
were  taken.  w.  l.  s. 

The  following  extract  from  the  passages  en- 
closed by  our  correspondent  will  probably  be  suf- 
ficient to  reoaU  the  essay  to  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  it:  "Recently  there  has  been  some  contro- 
versy in  the  literary  world  as  to  whether  Shake- 
speare wrote  the  wonderful  collection  of  plays  that 
bean  his  name.    But  if  criticism  should  succeed 


in  annihilating  Shakespeare  and  proving  that 
Baoon  was  the  author,  the  world  would  be  no 
poorer,  for  we  would  still  have  the  plays  and  know 
that  their  unequaled  author  once  lived,  even  if 
called  by  a  different  name.  So,  if  it  were  possible 
to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  never  lived,  infidelity 
would  still  stand  face  to  face  with  the  unalterable 
truth  that  some  person  just  as  great  and  good  as 
Christ  did  once  live,  and  the  infidel  would  find 
that  he  had  merely  raised  a  doubt  about  the 
particular  name  of  that  person." 


54a. — Do  vou  happen  to  know  of  anyone  that 
has  been  called  "  the  British  Aristides  "?    o.  c. 


543. — (1)  Who  were  the  Cocknev  poets? 
(2)  Is  the  curfew  bell  so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
poets  still  rung  in  England? 
(8)  Who  were  the  Seven  Wise  Masters? 

T.  L. 

(1)  At  first,  Leigh  Hunt  and  John  Keats,  so 
nicknamed  by  John  G.  Lockhart.  Afterward 
some  included  Hazlitt  and  Shelley  with  them. 

(2)  It  is  said  that  the  bell  is  still  rung  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  in  half  a  hundred  places  in 
England,  but  we  cannot  name  the  towns. 

(8)  That  is  a  collection  of  stories  made  in  Ger- 
many in  the  Middle  Ages.  They  are  connected 
by  the  thread  of  another  story  about  a  good  prince 
and  a  wicked  stepmother. 


544. — (1)  Can  you  tell  me  who  is  the  author  of 
a  little  poem  that  has  the  refrain — 


tk  t 


Creep  afore  ye  gang '  *'  ? 


(2)  What  is  a  Skellig  list? 

(3)  I  would  like  to  loiow  the  author  of  this  quo- 
tation: 

"  All  I  have  seen  teaches  me  to  trust  the  Creator 
for  all  I  have  not  seen." 

And  also  of  this: 

"  No  man  who  is  correctly  informed  as  to  the 
past  is  disposed  to  tike  a  morose  or  desponding 
view  of  the  present."  s.  8. 
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(1)  It  was  written  by  James  Ballantine  (Scotland, 
1808-1877). 

(2)  It  was  a  rude  ballad  that  used  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Cork,  Ireland,  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  It 
was  a  rhymed  ''catalogue  of  bachelors  and  un» 
married  women  who  were  advised  to  make  a  pil- 
grrimage  to  the  Skelligs,  rocky  islets  off  the  coast 
of  Kerry,  which  had  been  frequented  for  prayer 
and  penance. 

(3)  We  think  it  is  Emerson's. 


545<^Can  you  or  any  reader  tell  me  anything 
about  William  S.  Cardell,  who  wrote  the  JacE 
Halliard  books  years  ago? 


535.— The  poem  refbixed  to  is  called  "  Through 
the  Ages:  A  Legend  of  a  Stone  Axe."  It  appeared 
in  a  publication  printed  by  the  American  Book 
Exchange,  called  '*The  Library  Magazine,*'  Vol. 
I,  May,  1879.  It  had  previously  appeared  in  the 
*'New  Quarterly  Magazine."  m.  e.  k. 


Answered  also  by  H.  J.  B.,  who  kindly  sends  a 
copy  of  the  magazine,  which  the  inquirer  can  have 
if  he  will  send  his  address.  The  author's  name  is 
not  attached  to  the  poem. 


J.  R. 


ANSWERS 

517. — In  one  of  the  early  chapters  of  '*The 
Virginians,"  Thackeray  speaks  of  the  mountaineers 
as  making  sugar  from  the  maples  when  they  are 
dad  in  their  flowing  autumn  foliage.  I  have  never 
seen  this  remarked  upon  in  print.  The  author  of 
**  A  Friend  of  Cfesar,'*  a  Harvard  professor,  makes 
Arcturus  and  Orion  look  down  upon  the  summer 
landscape  in  Rome.  h.  l.  w. 


529. — The  first  two  lines  of  those  asked  for  may 
be  found,  with  a  slight  difference,  in  a  hymn  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Lowry,  of  which  the  first  stanza 
reads: 

*'  The  mistakes  of  my  life  have  been  many, 
The  sins  of  my  heart  have  been  more. 
And  I  scarce  can  see  for  weeping, 
But  I'll  knock  at  the  open  door." 

F.  c.  w. 


W.  L.  H.  writes  that  in  an  old  hymn-book  the 
verses  are  credited  to  Urania  Lock  Bailey. 


1897 


1900 


SOME   RESULTS 

During  the  past  three  years  and  a  half  the  present  management 
has  endeavored  to  develop  every  department  of  The  Commercial 
Advertiser  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  and  has  met  with 
such  gratifying  success  that  to-day  the  paper  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  edited  in  New  York,  with  a  high-class  circulation  that  cannot 
be  duplicated.  Knowing  these  facts  leading  advertisers  in  various  lines 
of  business  have  so  largely  made  use  of  its  columns  for  their  announce- 
ments that  the  figures  for  the  year  1900  show  the  following  percent- 
ages of  increase  over  1897  • 

Financial  Increase 69  Per  Cent. 

Instruction Increase 132  Per  Cent. 

Real  Estate Increase 153  Per  Cent. 

Summer  Resorts Increase 170  Per  Cent. 

Publishers Increase 186  Per  Cent. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER 

29  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


j  1900  I 
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SIX  GOOD  B00K5 


MILLY :  At  Love's  Bxtmnes.  A  Tender  Lore  story. 
B7  Mauricb  Thompson,  author  ot  "  Alice  of  Old  Vin- 
ccnnci.*'  Beantlfiilly  iUnstratcd,  And  dalniy  corer  dctign 
One  of  the  most  popular  uoTeli  In  the  United  States  to-day. 
Cloth,  $i.So. 

UNNBT.  A  Romance  of  the  Tyrol.  Fifth  edition.  By 
Gkamt  ALX.BM.  With  photofraTurc  portrait  of  the  author. 
Cloth,  red  and  {old,  ^1.50. 

HERB  LIBS:  Being  a  collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern, 
Humorous  and  Queer  Inacriptiont  from  Tombstonct, 
Compiled  and  edited  by  W.  H.  HowB.  Sillc  cloth,  unique 
corer  design.     Prontlsr'iece.     7$cts. 

POUR  HUNDRED  LAUGHS;  OR  PUN  WITHOUT 
VULGARITY.  Being  a  book  of  Jests,  Toasts,  Eccentric 
Rhymes,  Witty  Sayings,  etc.  Complied  and  edited  by 
John  R.  Kbmblb.  Bound  in  cloth,  with  frontispiece. 
7 J  cts. 

DEATH— AND  APTERWARDS.  Br  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  author  of  ^*  The  Light  of  Asia.  A  strong  argu- 
ment In  faror  oHmmorulity,  written  with  all  the  charm 
and  imagery  of  this  gifted  author.  With  a  superb  pbote- 
grarurc  frontispiece.  Bound  in  while  and  gold.  (In  a 
box.)    7 J  cts. 

THE  RISING  OP  1745.  With  a  Bibliography  of  Jacobite 
History  1689-1788.  Edited  from  contemporary  writers  by 
«    -    »- "    -      Cloth,   I1.15.    The  truth  about 


C.  S.  Trrry, 
Prince  Charlie. 


M. 


SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

CATALOGUE 

OF    A   CHOICE    AND 

RARE  COLLECTION  OF  PRINTS, 
MEZZOTINTS,  LINE  ENGRAVINGS, 
AND  ETCHINGS  BY  THE  GREATEST 
MASTERS  OF  ENGRAVING— Barto- 
Lozzi,  Earlom,  Strange,  Captain  Baillie, 
BoYDELL,    Green,     Murphy,   and    many 

OTHERS,  after  THE  WORKS  OF — REM- 
BRANDT,     SNYDER,      VAN     DYKE, 

CLAUDE  LORRAINE,  RUBENS,  Etc. 

all  exceptionally  fine,  many  brilliant 
impressions,proofs  on  india  paper;  nearly 
all  of  the  best  masters  of  the  highest 
school  of  mezzotint  engraving  being  rep- 
resented by  at  least  one  example  of 
their  choicest  work.  not  a  cheap  or  com- 
mon engraving  in  the  entire  lot  and  not 
one  duplicate. 

ReMlers  of  THB  BOOK  BUYER  Will  Receive  a  Di0- 
count  of  15  per  cent.  00  Any  Orders  for  Any  of  tlie 
Above  Enffravlnss  by  Sending  This  Advertise- 
ment WKh  Their  Order.  An  Exceptional  opportun- 
ity to  Obtidn  FINE  AND  RARE  PRINTS  Ctf BAPLV. 


NEW  AMSTERDAM  BOOK  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


announcement: 

The  Elegant  Private  Library  .2L2»«j±.Frederick  W.  French, 

OP  BOSTON, 

WILL  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION  ON  APRIL  23d.  24th,  25th 
By  C.  P.  LIBBIE  &  CO.,  Auctioaeers,  646  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Comprising  a  IM«gnifio«nt  Coll«otion  of  Fln«  and  Rara  Booics,  many  In  Sumptuaus 

Bindings  by  tha   Finast   Bindara  of  tha  Worid. 

Bnglith  and  American  PIrat  Editions,  lundard  and  Large  Paper  Editions,  Extra  Illustrated  Books,  Privately  Printed  Works,  Dramatic 
Biography  and  Literature,  etc., etc. 

A  rery  full  Collection  of  First  Editions  and  First  Issues  of  Books  Illustrated  by  Cruikshanli,  also  Illustrated  Books  by  Aiken,  Leech, 
Rovlandson,  Seymour,  Phlx,  and  others. 

Complete  Set  (including  sereral  Vellum  Copies  in  flne  bindinn)  of  the  Grolier  Club,  also  of  Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  Caxton  Club.  Dun- 
lap  Society,  Duodecimos,  Rowfant  Clab,  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes  (London),  and  other  printing  clubs,  including  sets  of  the  prWatrly 
printed  books  of  W.  L.  Andrews  and  other  Private  Presses. 

Complete  Set  of  the  ICelmscott  Press  Publications,  including  several  vellum  Copies  in  magnificent  bindings. 

A  Pine  Collection  of  the  Best  Editions  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  French  Vignette  Books,  illustrated  by  Moreau,  Eisen,  Freudenberg, 
including  correct  editions  of  Lafontaine's  Tales,  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  The  Heptameron,  Dorat*s  Works',  etc. 

Magnificent  Bindings  by  Cobden-Sanderion,  The  Doves  Bindery,  Miss  Pridcaux,  Samblack>Weckesser,  Bedford,  Cuzln,  Rubao, 
Lortic,  Kaoftman,  David,  Matthews,  Zaehnsdorf. 

Water  Color  Books  and  Extra  Illustrated  Copies. 

A  Selection  of  Rarities  of  Elizabethan  Literature  and  the  Early  Dramatisu. 

First  Editions  of  Arnold,  Browning,  Dickens,  Dobson,  Hazlitt,  KeaU,  Lamb,  Lang,  Morris,  Roesetti,  Ruskin,  Shelley,  Tennyson, 
Thackeray,  Bryant,  Bagene  Field,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Lowell  (Autograph  Copies),  Poe,  Whittier  and  others. 

Iltastrated  CntniociM  In  Preparation,  Mailed  upon  Receipt  of  One  Dollar.    Money  Refunded  to  Purchasers. 


ALSO    IN     PREPARATION: 

The  Pine  Autograph  Collection  of  Mr.  Prederick  W.  French.    Comprising  many  fine  specimens  of  Literary  and 

Dramatic  Celebrities. 
Also  his  Collection  of  Modern  Etchings  and  Rare  Old  Mezzotints,  including  examplis  of  Buhot,  Whistler,  Haig  and  Seymour 

Haden. 
Also  his  Exteative  Collection  of  Early  American  Play  Bills  and  Dramatic  Photographs. 

Please  mention  The  Book  Buter  in  writing  to  adTertisers. 
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J765  <S95 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

I 765- I 895 

Illustrated  with  map.    Analytical  Table  of  Contents  and  Index.    By  Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  Ph.D., 
author  of  '*  Constitutional  History  of  the  American  People  1776-1860  "  (sometime  FeUow  and  Pro- 
fessor of  American  Constitutional  History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1886-1808). 
This  exhaustive  work  is  the  result  of  the  continuous  labor  of  more  than  twenty  years,  and  is  based 
upon  primary  sources  of  information.    It  is  a  biography  of  the  American  Natiooal  System  of  Govern- 
ment and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  narrative  of  our  National  Constitutional  History  which  has 
yet  appeared.    It  is  chronological,  witnout  digression  or  interruption,  and  the  story  of  our  National 
Government  is  told  with  consecutiveness,  clearness,  amplitude,  and  unity. 


The  Historical  Trinity  on  the  Federal  Gmstitutioa 

Thorpe,  1765  1893.    Cloth,  3  volumes,  $7>50  net ; 
Von  Holet,  x75o-x86x.    Cloth,  8  volumes,  $xa.oo  net ; 
Tucker,  z6a8-x897.    Cloth,  a  volumes,  $7.00  net ; 

The  varlatlonB  in  the  treatment  of  this  theme  by  these  flrreat  authors  indicate  strong  differenoes  in  their  works. 
Kr.  Thorpe's  books  m^eent  in  a  conservatiTe  and  philosophical  manner  the  orderly  development  of  our  constitu- 
tional system.  Von  Hoist's  work  is  a  master's  series  of  studies  of  political  motives  and  actions,  while  Tucker's  work 
presents  a  f?reat  study  in  the  law  of  the  Constitution.  Not  one  of  these  masterpieces  in  Constitutional  .Literature 
conflicts  with  the  others. 

Three  Octavo  Voltimes,  Cloth  17.50  net 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

CALLAGHAN  &  COMPANY,  ....  Chicago 


BooKs  on  Nature  Study  and  Botany 

studies  of   Plant    Life.     (Ready  in  April.) 

By  QaoROB  Francis  Atkinson,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Cornell  UnlTcrsity. 

In  this  new  book  bv  Professor  Atkinson  is  presented  the  reafly  unusual  and  attractive  combination  of 
scholarship  with  a  rare  felicity  in  writing  for  young  people. 

The  object  in  presenting  these  studies  has  been  to  interest  the  child  and  pupil  in  the  life  and  work  of  plants. 
Part  IV,  **  Life  Stories  of  Plants,"  the  author  has  presented  in  the  form  of  biographies.  It  suggests  that  biographies 
from  the  plants  themselves  are  to  be  read  by  the  pupils.  In  fact  this  feature  of  **  reading  "  t£e  stories  which  plants 
have  to  tell  forms  the  leading  theme  which  runs  through  the  book. 

Moths  and    Butterflies.     (Nearly  Ready.) 

By  Mart  C.  Dickbrson. 
This  will  undoubtedly  prove  the  most  popular  book  of  its  kind  which  has  appeared  at  a  reasonable  price.    The 
author*s  intimate  knowledge  of  her  subject,  ner  thoroughly  popular  and  entertaining  style  of  writing,  and  her  skill 
with  the  camera  and  pencilare  some  of  the  qualities  that  will  commend  the  book  to  all  observers  of  out-door  life. 
The  illustrations,  which  number  nearly  800,  have  been  prepared  by  the  author  especially  for  this  book. 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk 

First  Series.    By  William  J.  Lono.    For  Introduction.  60  cents. 
A  delightful  reader,  telling  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  commoner  wood  folk,  such  as  the  crow,  the  rabbit  and 
the  wild  duck.    The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland  and  William  Hamilton  Gibson. 

Wiiderness  Ways 

Second  Series.    By  William  J.  Long,  author  of  '*  Ways  of  Wood  Folk.    For  introduction,  45  cents. 
**  Wilderness  Ways  '*  is  written  in  the  same  intensely  interesting  style  as  its  predecessor, ''  Ways  of  Wood  Folk." 
The  author  lets  the  raader  this  time  into  the  hidden  life  of  the  wilderness,  not  from  books  or  hearsay,  but  from  years 
of  personal  contact  with  wild  things  of  every  description    To  read  their  records  Is  to  watch  for  them  by  the  wilder- 
ness rivers  or  to  follow  their  tracks  over  the  winter  barrens. 

Bergen's  Foundations  of  Botany 

By  Joseph  Y.  Bkrgkm,  Instructor  in  Biology  In  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  and  author  of 

''Elements  of  Botany."  For  introduction,  $1.60. 
Another  notable  book  bv  Mr.  Bergen,  whose  ''  Elements  of  Botany  "  has  come  to  be  the  most  widely  used  recent 
text-book  on  the  subject  in  higher  schools  and  academies,  It  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  '*  Elements," 
but  to  offer  a  more  extended  and  comprehensive  course  for  schools  that  wish  to  devote  an  entire  year  to  the  subject. 
The  flora  includes  seven  hundred  species.  The  descriptions  are  written  in  the  very  simplest  language  consistent 
with  accuracy,  and  technical  terms  are  omitted  in  every  case  where  ordinary  language  is  sufficiently  concise  and  ac- 
curate to  answer  the  purpose.       

QINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

BOSTON       NB^  YORK      CHICAGO      SAN  PRANCI3C0       ATLANTA       DALLAS      COLUMBUS       LONDON 
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. H. RUSSELL 

ANNOUNCES 

The  following  new  books  for  immediate  publication 

THE  ROSE  or  DAWN  THE  APOCALYPSE 

By  Helen  Hat                                                Bfarteen  deelems  by  Albbbt  Dubeb 
,^  ^                m      ^i    X       ^         Selected  text  from  The  ReTelatlon  of  St.  John  the 
A  narratlTe  poem.    PhptOCTavure  frontispiece  of  a          iHTlne.     Introduction   by  FiURoy  Carrinston. 
drawing  by  John  La  Farice.    Price,  $1.50. Price,  $2.50. v^oagwu. 

Ne'w  additiona  to  tKe  famous 

WAYSIDE    PUBLICATIONS 

BRADLEY.    HIS  BOOli  THE     WISDOM     OF 

Limited  Edition.    Price,  $6.00  net  CONFUCIUS 

THE    BAD    BALLADS  introduction  by  His  Excellency.  WUTINO  FANG, 

By  W.  S.  GiuiERT.    Price,  $1.96  Minister  from  China.    Price,  $1.00. 

RIP   VAN   WINKLE.     NevaEditUm.     Price,  76  cents 
FOR  YOUNGER  FOLK 
THE   PARADISE  Price  75  cenu  each 

OF  CHILDREN  PERSEUS 

By  Natraiitbl  Hawthoinb  By  Chables  Kutoslet 


PRINCE  AHMED 
AND  PERI  BANOU 

From  Arabian  Nights  Tales 


THE  AMERICAN  STAGE 

A  superb  Pictorial  Souvenir  of  100  pafres.    Bound  in  illuminated  doth.    Price,  $8.50 


R.  H.  RUSSELL,  a  West  29tK  Street,  New  YorK 


JEAN  PAUL  MARAT.    The  People's  Friend.  $a.80 

By  Ernist  Bblmrt  Kax 
An  tmportant  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  of  democracy,  written  in  the  light  of  the 
most  recent  historical  research.  Photogravure  portrait,  il- 
lustrations, and  facsimiles.  Cloth,  gold  decorative,  gilt  top, 
8x5H  in. 

THB  NINBTEBNTH  CENTURY.    An  Utoplao  Ret- 
rospect.   By  Havblock  Ellis.  $l.a{| 
An  exceedingly  clever  and  searching  criticism  of  the  civili- 
zation of  the  late  century  throujch  the  medium  of  a  supposed 
discussion  in  a  future  Utopia.  Cloth,  paper  label.  7H>4f^  in. 


THB  HANDY  HAN  AFLOAT  AND  A5HORB   $1.50 

By  Kbv.  G.  Goodbkough,  R.N. 
A  remarkably  graphic  and  lively  description  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the    British  man-o'-war's   man  wntten  from  a 
standpoint    of    exceptional    intimacy       Cloth,    decorative, 
7^x5^  in.     32  full-page  illustrations. 

THB  ANATOMY  OF  MISERY.  Ptein  Lectures  In 
BcononlCS*  By  John  Colbmam  KENWOitTH>.  $1.00 
With  an  introduction  by  Count  Tolstoy,  who  says:  "  It 
offers  the  reader  more  solid  matter  than  volumes  upon  vol- 
umes of  works  written  on  the  same  theme."  Cloth,  deco* 
rative,  yj^x?  in. 


Senator    Lodge    says 

of  the  new  life  of 

GENERAL   GRANT 

By  OWEN  WiSTER  In  th«  BEACON  BIOGRAPHIES  ««rles: 

"This  is  a  most  admirable  biocraphy  of  General  Grant*  Within  the  brief  space  allotted  to  him,  Mr.  Wister  has  given 
a  most  striking  picture  of  the  man  himself.  It  required  much  art  to  draw  on  such  a  limited  canvas  so  vivid  a  portrait.  All 
the  essential  features  are  there,  thrown  into  high  relief,  and  it  will  give  to  many,  who  have  not  the  time  10  read  larger 
works,  an  opportunity  to  comprehend  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  great  soldier  of  the  Civil  War.'* 

these:  beacon    biographies 

(Edited  by  n.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe) 

"  Contain  exactly  what  every  Intelligent  American  ought  to  know  about  the  lives  of  our  great  men."— Bo5/oif  Herald. 
*'  They  interest  vividly,  and  their  instruction  is  surprisingly  comprehensive."—  Tbt  Outlook. 

Pocket  Slze»  Flexible  Cloth,  75  cents;  Blue  Uunbekla,  net,  $1.00.        Send  for  new  Circular  of  Series,  lust  issued 

OTHER  NEW   BOOK8=: 


SMALL,    MAYNARD    (©.    COMPANY,    BOSTON 
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Facing  the  Twentieth  Century] 

OUR  COUNTRY:  ITS  POWER  AND  PERIL 
By  JAMES  M.  KINO,  D.D. 

Put  L  Part  IV. 

Th.So»c»of  ■^'"'pSr*' 

Republican  Roi 

Christian  Gvili-  ^^  ^ 

Zation.  on    tbe 


muiism.  but  dnnn 
lDdlctm«nt    of   c 
nality  AKAlIut  pot 


la  BUM-  iani    wblch  b 

lertul.  and  citliena  of  IbtBt- 

public  will  do  wd  u 
Part  n.  hoBd. 

American  Insti-  Part  V. 

tutions.  Powers  to  Pro- 

tect Amakaa 
PutCL  Institutioiis. 

Latin  Gviliza-  I>art  VL 

tion.  Manifest  Dcs- 

It  deaU  fairly  with  his-  ttOY. 

tork:  (acta  nnd  (ear  _,      ,_, 

l«1ywlth«i^  PMtVU 

lUKperflB.  JAWEB    M      KINS  AppCodiX. 

A.Voluine  of  Surpassing  Present  Interest,  Commended  by  Educators,  Statesmen,  JurMs. 
Divines,  Lawyers,  and  Publicists. 

TliB  OirHnnb  New  York  ;  "  That  tho  Roman  O^ 
ine  UUHODI,  ctmrch  )»»  hHu  in  manv  cam  obCnian 
and  needs  watcblcK  u 


book  1b  admirable,  and  the  InFormatloa  vhlch  Itcontaioa 
is  greatly  needed.  Dr.  Jamea  M.  Ein^  Is  a  apedallHt 
alonKtheaellnea.  and  has  had  peculiar  taciUtfea  tor  jcath- 
BiiaK  facts  of  great  Importance  which  are  not  knovii  to 
the  genersl  public  I  hope  you  will  aeU  a  million  copies." 

of  the  Chautauqua 

"  Dr.  King  grapples  with  a  giant's  hiilil  tbe  Roman  prob- 
lem. There  neTcr  was  a  time  In  the  biBtor7  of  the  Re- 
public when  auch  a  book  waa  ao  much  needed  as  now. 
1  hope  for  It  a  large  clrculatlOD." 


s  propoaltlon, 

r.  King's  book," 

.    _.    Ji  B.  b1oii,^^.„ 

aayH :  "  Some  of  these  im_portant  aubjeela  hare  »■ 
-'-ingely  neglected,  and  Dr.  King  haa  ronderto  a  «■ 
lie  pubUc  service  by  vigorously  preaeming  theraj* 
a  the  people.  It  is  of  public  Importance  that  hb(bm« 
uld  be  read  by  greet  numbers  of  our  iotallU* 
era-  It  la  a  evelopedia  of  patriotic  facts,  tbouT'* 
I  arguments.  No  man  can  read  thla  book  and  nrt  tc 
nore  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizen,  and  "^^ 
■self  better  equipped  far  tlie  performance  ot  to>  C'' 

Author's  Autograph  Edition:  Cloth,  $2  ;  Half  Russia,  $3;  Morocco  S3.50. 

,,111  prictt  ne(,  carriage  prtpoM. 


PATHM     A*      MAIM^     publishers  and  booksellers 

Ctf\  1  V/1^       «X       IT1^\£1^*J,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Spring   Publications  of 

W.    A.    WILDE    COMPANY 


^ 


THE  YOUNG  CONSUL 


A  Story  of  tho  D«|Miitmeiit  of  5tate.    By  I^ILLIAM  DRY5DALB.    351  pages,    lllattratcd  by  Charles 
CopcUnd.    iamo,cloth,  ^1.50.    This  is  the  secoud  volume  in  (be  "United  5tatcs  Qoverninent  Series,"  andiakes 
up  in  story  form  the  workings  of  the  State  Department  of  oar  national  government. 
Born  of  Southern  parentage,  the  young  hero  of  the  stoiy  finds  bis  way  into  official  life  In  Washington,  and  by  the 

kindness  of  Influential  officials,  and  by  hard  work  on  his  own  part,  wins  distinction  as  the  Tice-consnl  at  Marseilles,  France. 

The  story  girvs  a  bit  of  thoroughly  enjoyable  information,  which,  in  this  day  of  rapid  growth  in  the  various  departments  ot 

our  government,  will  be  thoroughly  welcomed  by  all  enthusiastic  young  people. 

WITH  PORTER  IN  THE  ESSEX. 

A  Story  of  HU  Famous  Cruise  In  Southern  Waters  Durinc  the  War  of  i8ia.     By  JAMBS  OTIS. 

344  pnS^-    Illustrated,     izmo,  cloih,  $1.50.     By  W.  F.  Stecher.    This  is  the  third  volume  in  (he  *' Oreat  Admiral 

Series." 
No  one  vorage  ever  brought  greater  renown  to  Its  commander  than  did  that  which  Admiral  Porter  took  in  the  Essex. 
The  author  has  followed  closely  all  the  historical  data  connected  with  that  faiftous  cruise,  and  has  framed  it  into  a  most  in- 
teresting and  Instructive  story. 


LAURIE  VANE 


And  Other  stories.     By  MOLLY  ELLIOT  SBA WELL.     i$z  pages.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland.    i6mo, 
cloth,  |i.oo. 
This  little  volume  is  made  up  of  some  of  the  brightest  little  stories  from  Miss  Seawelfs  pen.    Most  of  the  storirs  are 
upon  naval  subjects,  which  has  already  made  the  author's  name  fiimous. 


|w.  A.  WILDE 


r^OlWIP  A  IM  V       "®   BOYLSTON  STREET,    BOSTON 
^  ^^  *▼•!  X    il.  IN    I  ^     45   JACKSON    STREET,   CHICAGO    A 


An  Immediate  Success 

•  •  •    X  XjI  Cj  .  •  • 

Story  of  Sarah 

By  M.  LOUISE  FORSSLUND 


A  STORY  of  the  present  day,  located 
on  Long  Island.  Of  the  most  in- 
tense heart  interest,  containing 
realistic  character  studifs  which  will  be 
recognized  as  exceedingly  accurate.  The 
writer  has  depicted  certain  phases  of  life 
with  a  sureness  of  touch  and  thoroughness 
of  treatment  scarcely  surpassed  by  any 
living  American  author. 


FOR    SALE  EFERTIVHERE 

BRENTANO'S 

New   York 


TWO  IMPORTANT  BOOKS 

ROBERT  LOUIS 

STEVENSON 

A  I4/S  Study  in  Criticiam 

By  H.  BELLYSE  BAILDON 

Itmo^  doth^  with  ttoo  portraits^  $1.75. 

The  author y  at  present  lecturer  on  Engliah  litera- 
ture in  the  XJniverHty  of  Vienna^  tooM  an  old 
schoolmate  of  Steveneon^  has  written  a  life  study 
and  critical  estimate  of  his  friend.  He  has  had 
one  advantage  even  over  Professor  Colvin^  in  that 
he  knew  Stevenswi  years  before  the  editor  of  the 
"  Letters  "  was  aware  of  his  existence. 


THE  RISE  OF 

THE  BOOK-PLATE 

By  W.  O.  BOWDOIN 

With  an  Introduction  by 

H.  BLACKWELL 

With  over  200  examples  of  Book-Plates  and  two 
insets  on  Japan,  of  two  plates  of  Mr.  E.  D.  French^ 
printed  direct  from  the  copper.  Square  Svo^ 
boards.    $S.00y  net. 


A.  WESSELS  COMPANY 

7-9  West  i8th  St.,  New  York 


Please  mention  The  Book  Buybr  in  writinfi:  to  advertisers. 
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Portraits  of  Famous  Authors 

(FROM   THE   BOOK   BUYER) 

These  portraits  are  artists'  proofs  direct  from  the  wood-block,  and  were  spe- 
cially engraved  for  The  Book  Buyer.  They  are  printed  on  fine  coated  paper, 
suitable  for  framing,  or  for  illustrating  special  editions  of  books,  etc. 

By  Mail,  Postpaid,  25  Cents  Each 


Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
*Sir  Edwin  Arnold 

Alfred  Austin 
«Henry  M.  Baircl 
*Qeorge  Bancroft 

Amelia  E.  Barr 
*J.  M.  Barrie 
*Walter  Besant 

*  William  Black 
H.  H.  Boyesen 

*Charlee  A.  Briggs 

Noah  Brooks 
^Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
*John  Burroughs 

George  W.  Cable 

Hall  Caine 

Will  Carleton 
*Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 
*Wilkie  Collins 
*P.  Marion  Crawford 

Alphonse  Daudet 
^Richard  Harding  Davis 

*  Austin  Dob  son 
*Mary  Mapes  Dodge 
*A.  Conan  Doyle 
*Sara  Jeannette  Duncan 

Edward  Bggleston 
*Eugene  Field 

Henry  M.  Field 
♦Henry  T.  Finck 
John  Fiske 
♦Harold  Frederic 

A.  B.  Frost 
♦J.  A.  Froude 

Robert  Grant 

E.  L.  Godkin 

H.  Rider  Haggard 
♦Thomas  Hardy 
♦Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy 
♦Joel  Chandler  Harris 
♦Constance  Cary  Harrison 
♦Bret  Harte 

Julian  Hawthorne 

Lafcadio  Heam 
♦George  A.  Hibbard 
♦Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Anthony  Hope 

Maud  Howe 

Laurence  Hutton 

Henrik  Ibsen 


William  James 
♦Sarah  O.  Jewett 
*Capt.  Charles  King 

Henry  Kingsley 
♦Andrew  Lang 

Charles  Godfrey  Leland 

Pierre  Loti 

Will  H.  Low 
♦Maarten  Maartens 

William  Morris 
♦£.  S.  Martin 
♦Guy  de  Maupassant 
♦George  Meredith 
♦Donald  G.  Mitchell 

Mrs.  Oliphant 
♦Thomas  Nelson  Page 

Gilbert  Parker 
♦Francis  Parkman 

A.  T.  Quiller-Couch 

Harriet  Prescott-Spofford 
♦Agnes  Repplier 

Julian  Ralph 
ames  Whitcomb  Riley 
♦John  Ruskin 

W.  Clark  Russell 
♦Paul  Sabatier 
♦J.  G.  Schurman 

Wm.  M.  Sloane 
*F.  Hopkinson  Smith 
♦Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

Frank  R.  Stockton 

T.  R.  Sullivan 

H.  A.  Taine 
♦Octave  Thanet 

Edith  M.  Thomas 

Mark  Twain 
♦Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke 
♦Elihu  Vedder 

Jules  Verne 

Daniel  Vierge 
♦Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
♦Charles  Dudley  Warner 
^William  Watson 
*  Stanley  J.  Weyman 
♦Edward  Wh)rmper 
♦Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
♦Mary  Wilkins 

William  Winter 
♦George  E.  Woodberry 
♦Constance  Fenimore  Woolson 


*  Special  Artists^  Proofs  on  India  Paper  can  be  supplied  of  these  Portraits  at  jo  cents  each. 
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FICTION    THAT    LIVES 


/  and  Power 


By  Harrison 
Robertson 

the  Derby  was  Won  "  was 
followed  by  "  If  I  were  a 
Man"  and  "Red  Blood 
and  Blue,"  two  novels 
which  have  placed  their 
author  in  the  first  rank  of 
Southern  writers.  "  The 
Inlander"  is  another  strik- 
ing story  of  the  new 
South,      (izme,  $i.jo.) 

By  George  C. 
Hazelton 

story  of  Mistress  Nell  and 
the  Merry  Monarch  is  told 
with  such  spirit  and  wit 
as  to  hold  the  attention 
from  the  outset.  FroHtit- 
pUct  portrait  sf  Nell  Gywn 
in  photogravure.  (^i2mo, 
$1.50.) 

By  Edith 
Wharton 

the  single  situation  it  por- 
trayed, "  Crucial  Instan- 
ces "  surpasses  in  ran^re 
and  variety  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's former  work,  each 
story  depicting  a  crisis  of 
extraordinary  intensity  in 
the  life  of  one  or  more  of 
the   characters.        (/^ff)#, 

$T.50.) 


CHARLES    SCRBNER^S    SONS,    NEW    YORK 
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Mrs*   Gilbert's   Reminiscences 


With  riany  Portraits  and  Other  Illustrations 
From  Rare  Sources. 

No  woman  familiar  to  and  admired  by  the  present 

generation   has  had  so   long   and   so  mteresting  a 

career    on    the  American    stage    as     Mrs.   Anne 

Hartley  Gilbert,  whom  of  late  theatre-goers  have 

chiefly  identified  with  Mr.  Daly's  company.      The 

recollections  of  her  busy  life  and  the  leaders  of  the 

stage  with  whom  she  has  been  brought  into  contact 

are    among  the   most   entertaining   of  their  kind. 

(i2mo,  $1.50  net.) 


Masters  of  French 
Literature 

By  Professor  QBORQE  11.  HARPER 
of  Princeton  University. 

Professor  Harper  has  furnished  in  these 
careful  and  penetrating  studies  of  the 
great  French  writers  a  survey  of  French 
literature  as  a  whole,  the  place  of 
which  among  the  literatures  of  the 
world  he  also  discriminatingly  de- 
termines in  an  essay  devoted  to  that 
special  subject.     (i2mo,  $1.25  net.) 


A  Literary  History 
of  America* 

By  Professor  BARRETT  WENDELL 
of  Harvard  University 

The  Dial  says:  "He  has  produced  in- 
comparably the  best  history  of  Ameri- 
can literature  thus  far  written  by  any- 
body, searching  in  its  method  and 
profound  in  its  judgments,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  singularly  at- 
tractive in  the  manner  of  its  presenta- 
tion."   (Second  Edition,  8vo,  $3.00.) 


The  Historical  Novel 

And   other   Essays.     By    BRANDER   HATTHEWS 

Professor  Matthews'  keen  and  illuminative  insight 
into  the  personality  of  writers  and  into  questions  of 
literature  appears  at  its  best  in  this  series  of  essays 
on  literary  subjects  both  general  and  personal  in 
character.     ( 1 2mo,  $1.25  net.) " 


Aes  Tripl 


ex 

By  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 

A  separate  edition  of  this  favorite  essay  from  "Vir- 
ginibus  Puerisque  "  issued  in  similar  form  to  the 
^*  Christmas  Sermon  "  which  won  wide  popularity 
last  fall.     (50  cents.) 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S   SONS,   Publishers,   NEW   YORK 


Please  menuon  Tuk  Book  Buyer  in  writing  to  advertiaen. 
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The   TRUTH  about  the   Filipinos 

TEN    MONTHS    A    CAPTIVE 
AMONG    FILIPINOS 

Being  a  Narrative  of  Adventure  and  Observation 

during  Imprisonment  on   the   Island   of  Luzon. 

By  Albert  Sonnichsen 


"npHE  author  had 
the  opportunity 
of  observing  the  native 
army,  of  taking  some 
part  in  native  society, 
and  finally  even  of  serv- 
ing as  schoolmaster  to 
native  children.  From 
his  acquaintance  and 
friendship    with     many 


of  the  insurgents  he 
conceived  a  high  opin- 
ion of  their  personal 
ability  and  political  ca- 
pacity. The  calm  and 
unpretentious  tone  of 
the  narrative  carries  con- 
viction." —  New  York 
Evening  Post.  {With 
portrait.     8vo,  $2.oo.) 


R^ 


MY  BIOGRAPHY.  By  F.  Max  Mailer 
EADERS  of  Professor  Max  Miiller's  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  wil]  remember 
how  charming  were  the  two  volumes  of  Recollections  which  were  published 
under  that  title.  Professor  Max  Muller  now  presents  in  his  Autobiography  fur- 
ther recollections  of  his  interesting  life,  laying  especial  emphasis  in  this  new  work 
upon  the  effect  of  environment  upon  this  life — including  in  that  phrase  both  friends 
and  circumstances.     [^fVith  portraits.     8va^  $2.00.) 


UNDER  TOPS'LS  AND  TENTS. 

By  Cyrus  Town  send  Brady 

A  volume  in  which  the  author  describes  his 
experiences  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  vrith  several 
5tori«$  based  upon  historical  incidents  of  heroism 
and  danger.  Humorous,  pathetic,  dramatic, 
and  occasionally  even  tragic,  these  experiences 
cover  a  nide  range  of  life,  from  the  tkytarking 
of  the  cadets  at  Annapolis  to  some  heartrending 
scenes  in  the  irar  with  Spain,  in  which  Mr. 
Brady  served  as  chaplain  to  the  First  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers.  The  book  has  a  rare  personal 
attractiveness  and  is  of  no  little  historical  value 
asviell.      {JUustrattii.      t2mo,  $1.50.) 


THE  OLD  NEW  YORK  FRON- 
TIER. By  Francis  W.  Halsey 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey,  who  is  the  editor  of 
the  Times  Saltirday  Retjifw,  has  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  history  of  the  old 
New  York  frontier.  An  enthusiastic  historian, 
Mr.  Halsey  has  made  Brant,  Clinton,  Johnson, 
and  other  ^gurcs  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
New  York  live  again  in  his  pages,  and  his  nar- 
rative is  as  exhaustive  as  it  is  entertaining.  The 
volume  contains  a  quantity  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished materia).  {IVith  maps  and  iltuslralioni. 
8'vo,  $2.30  net.) 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S   SONS,  Publishers,  NEW  YORK 
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A  New  Story  by  Henry  James 

THE    SACRED    FOUNT 


<'¥T  THERE  he  thrilled  us  in  'The  Turn  of  the  Screw*  with  the  convincing  sense  of  an 

VV     unreal  presence,  he  now  clothes  his  vampires  in  evening  dress  3  he  puts  them,  with 

their  victims,  through  the  decorous  paces  suited  to  an  English  drawing-room,  and 

where  he  might  have  made  them  shapes  of  dread  he  leaves  them  figures  of  fun.** — Royal 

Cortissoz  in  the  New  York  Tribune,     (i2mo,  S^-SO,) 


ff 


The  White  Cottage,    ^y  ''  Zack 

A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  '*  Life  is  Life,"  "  On  Trial- 


99 


"'T^HE  WHITE  COTTAGE**  is  the  best  example  its  author  has  yet  given  of  her 
'I.  peculiar  power  of  giving  simply  and  starkly  the  elements  of  passion  and  tragedy. 
Her  su.ccess  in  this,  without  apparent  device  and  subtlety,  has  been  the  mark  of  this 
aythor  from  her  first  remarkable  book,  "  Life  is  Life  ** ;  but  in  **  The  White  Cottage  **  she 
has  a  field  for  her  power  much  broader  than  in  any  of  those  early  sketches.  The  cottage 
and  its  people  are  in  a  rugged  seashore  country,  and  in  spite  of  its  dramatic  intensity  the  story 
is  entirely  true  to  a  simple  life  and  folk,     (i^mo,  JTz-Jo.) 


God's  Puppets*    By  Imogen  Qark 


MISS  CLARK,  who  is  a  New  Yorker,  made  her  first  venture  in  literature  as  the  author 
of  the  very  popular  juvenile    «  Will  Shakespeare* s  Little  Lad.**     Her  new  novel 
takes  its  title  from  a  line  in  <<Pippa  Passes,** — <<God*s  puppets,  best  and  worst,  are 
we,**  and  is  a  vivid  picture  of  life  and  character  in  New  York  City  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     (i2mo,  S^'S^-) 


On    Peter^S    IsUnd^    a  NovcI  of  Russian  Life. 

By    Arthur    R.  Ropes 


MR.  ROPES,  who  is  a  relation  of  the  historian  of  that  name,  has  here  given  us  a  story  of 
great  strength  and  novelty.     He  has  handled  Russian  intrigue  in  a  new  and  most  in- 
teresting way,  and  has  developed  a  plot  of  intricacy  and  power  with  a  true  literary 
touch.     This  in  Mr.  Ropes*  first  venture  into  fiction,  but  he  is  no  novice  with  the  pen,  and, 
under  the  name  of  <<  Adrian  Ross,**  American   theatre-goers  have   highly  appreciated   his 
lyrics  in    «*San  Toy**    and    "The  Geisha.**      (/poto,  ^/.jo.) 


The  Delectable  Mountains 


Bv  Arthur  Colton 


LIKE  so  many  other  young  writers,  Mr.  Colton* s  first  literary  work  appeared  in  college 
periodicals.     Born  in  Washington,  Conn.,  he  was  graduated  from  Yale,  where  for  two 
years  after  graduation  he  was  instructor  in  English  literature.       The  present  stories, 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  imaginative  boyhood,  make  really  <<  Delectable  Moun- 
tains** out  of  the  Connecticut  hills  which  have  suggested  the  title.     (i2mo,  ^7.50.) 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  York 
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About  the  American   Army   Woman 

THE  WAYS  OF  THE  SERVICE 

By  Frederick  Palmer 

With  Illustrations  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy.     12mo,  $1.50. 

As  a  special  correspondent  for  American  papers,  Mr.  Palmer  has  seen  service  in  four  cam- 
paigns ;  the  Greek  war  of  1896,  the  war  with  Spain,  last  summer*s  Pekin  campaign,  and  our 
campaign  in  the  Philippines,  so  he  has  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  service.  The 
stories  of  this  volume  deal  with  army  life  in  the  Philippines  and  depict  in  a  fascinating  way  the 
part  American  women  are  playing  on  the  picturesque  background  of  the  Far  East. 


Some  Advance  Notices  of  ^^Thc  Ways  of  the  StrriotT 

New  York;**  They  are  intensely  interesting:  and  open  up  a  new  field  of  romance 

in  a  vivid  and  fascinating:  way.^ — ^The  Times* 
Chicago:  ** Fiction  of  the  most  fascinating  kind*^ — Times-Herald« 
Kansas  Gty :  ^  His  officers  are  real  officers ;  his  army  women^  the  real  army 

women.^ — ^The  Times* 


^he  Disciple 

By  Paul  Bourget 

"The  Disciple"  is  M.  Bourget's  most 
characteristic  work,  and  the  one  in  which  he 
has  best  demonstrated  his  title  to  be  called  the 
most  eminent  psychological  novelist  living. 
It  is  a  deeply  moving,  dramatic  study  of  the 
subtle  demoralization  involved  in  the  philosophy 
of  utter  scepticism,     (/^wo,  ^7.50.) 


Without  a  Warrant 

By   HiLDEGARD    BrOOKS 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  « Without  a 
Warrant  "  as  the  first  literary  work  of  an  en- 
tirely unknown  writer,  and  yet  a  novel  of  most 
unusual  interest  and  rare  artistic  power.  A 
plot  of  ingenuity  and  mystery  leads  up  to  a 
denouement  as  unconventional  as  it  is  true  to 
human  nature  and  love.  The  time  is  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  scene  the  South.   ^/2mOy  S^'jo.) 


Shadcnv 


Of    d  lYldfl*      By  E.  W.  HORNUNG 

Mr.  Homung,  who  is  an  Australian,  began  his  literary  career  with  a  series  of  stories  of  life 
in  the  Bush  of  such  power  and  freshness  that  he  became  known  as  the  "  Bret  Harte  of  Australia.** 
In  addition  to  his  Australian  series,  he  has  achieved  two  remarkable  successes  in  <<The  Amateur 
Cracksman,**  the  counterpart  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  in  "Peccavi,**  the  story  of  a  minister*s 
downfsdl  and  of  his  expiation  of  his  sin.  In  <<  The  Shadow  of  a  Man,**  Mr.  Hornung  returns  to 
Australian  scenes,  and  has  written  a  stirring  story  of  love  and  adventure.     {j2mo,  $1.2^.) 


CHARLES  SCRIBNERS  SONS,  New  York 
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Two  New 


NOW 


yZn:;;  MUSIC  LOVER^S  LIBRARY  ready 

The   Opera   Past   and   Present 

By  WILLIAM  F.  APTHORP,  musical  critic  of  the  Boston  Transcript.  With 
Portraits,  i2mo,  $i.2j  net. 

CONTENTS: — /.  Beginnings — //.  The  European  Conquest — ///.  Gluck — /K 
Mo:(art — K  The  Italians — K/.  The  French  School— yil.  The  Germans — K///. 
Wagner — IX    The  Art  of  the  Opera  Singer — X.   The  Present — XL  Appendix. 

^^  It  is  a  capitally  good  treatise,  written  with  such  clarity  that  any  intelligent 
lover  of  music  can  comprehend  it.  Rich  in  wise  and  illuminating  criticism." — 
Henry  Austin  Clapp,  in  the  Boston  Advertiser. 

Choirs   and   Choral   Music 

By  ARTHUR  MEES.     With  Portraits,  i2mo,  $1.25  net. 

A  history  of  Choirs  and  Choral  Music  from  the  earliest  times  by  the  conduc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club.  It  is  written  in  popular  form, 
and  is  addressed  to  the  amateur  choral  singer,  who  will  find  much  information  in 
it  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  chapter  headings.  The  book  will  fill  a  place 
hitherto  vacant  in  musical  literature. 

Previous  volumes — *'  Songs  and  Song  Writers^  "  by  Henry  T.  Finch,  '*  The 
Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Music,*'  by  W.J.  Henderson.    Each  i2mo,  $1.25  net. 

stSSSd  BOOKS  FOR  NATURE  LOVERS 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 

By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  (Mrs.  Parsons).  A  new  edition  with  48  full- 
page  colored  plates  and  no  full-page  illustrations.  60th  Thousand.  Crown 
8vo,  $2.00  net. 

''  Mrs.  Parsons  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  large  number  of  followers — one  is 
tempted  to  say  imitators — that  she  has  made.  To  many  grateful  Americans,  )'oung 
and  old,  she  is  the  Columbus  who  pioneered  the  way  for  them  to  a  new  world  of 
loving  intimacy  with  the  flowers  and  the  ferns." — Brooklyn  Times. 

How  to   Know  the   Ferns 

A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts  and  Habits  of  our  Native  Ferns.  By  Frances 
Theodora  Parsons  (Mrs.  Dana).  With  150  full-page  illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  $T.^o  net. 

"  This  is  a  notably  thorough  little  volume.  .  .  .  The  author  has  mastered 

her  subject,  and  she  treats  of  it  with  authority.*  — New  York  Tribune. 

%*y4  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  Mrs.  Dana's  "  ACCORDING  TO 
SEASON  "  with  ?2  plates  in  color,  is  in  preparation. 


CHARLES    SCRffiNER^S    SONS,   NEW    YORK 
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SCRIBNER'S     NEW     IMPORTATIONS 

TWO   IMPORTANT   THEOLOGICAL   BOOKS 

The  Historical  New  Testament 

Being  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  arranged  in  the  order  of  its  literary  growth,  and 
according  to  the  date  of  the  documents.  A  new  translation,  edited  with  Prolegomena,  His- 
torical Tables,  Critical  Notes,  and  an  Appendix.  By  James  Moffatt.  Thick  8vo,  726 
pages,  {4.50  nef. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification 

and  Reconciliation 

The  Positive  Development  of  the  Doctrine.  By  Albrecht  Ritschl.  English  translation 
edited  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Macintosh,  Philadelphia,  and  A.  B.  Macaulay.     8vo,  $4.00  mL 

•*  His  greatest  work."— T-A^  Outlook, 

A  Century  of  Scottish  iiistory 

From  the  Days  before  the  '45  to  those  within  Living  Memory.  By  Sir  Henry  Craik.  2  vol- 
umes, demy  8vo,  $7.50. 

THREE    TIMELT  BOOKS    OF    TRAVEL 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  Philippines 

By  Frederic  H.  Sawyer.     With  nearly  50  illustrations  and  maps.     8vo,  ^4.00  net. 

The  latest  and  freshest  book  on  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  describing  the  Islands  in  general 
and  the  People  in  particular.     With  chapters  on  their  resources,  revenues,  exports,  etc.,  etc. 

Where  Black  Rules  White 

A  Journey  Across  and  About  HaytL  By  Hesketh  Prichard.  With  30  illustrations. 
8vo,  J3.00. 

A  new  and  valuable  picture  of  the  country  and  people  of  Hayti  as  they  are  to-day. 

Innermost  Asia 

Travel  and  Sport  in  the  Pamirs.  By  Ralph  P.  Cobbold.  With  5  maps,  29  full-page  plates 
and  85  text  illustrations.  With  appendices  on  the  Commerce,  the  Mineral  Wealth,  etc.,  of 
Innermost  Asia.     8vo,  $5.00. 

BAEDEKER'S  GUIDE-BOOKS.    Latest  Editions 


Illustrated  with  Numerous  Meps,  Plans,  PaBoramas,  and  Views.    All  prices  Net 


United  States     ....  $3.60 

Canada 1.50 

Alps  (Eastern)    ....  3.00 

Austria 2  40 

Belgium  and  Holland  i  80 

Essrpt 4.50 

Prance  (Northern)    .  2.10 

(South-eastern)  .  1.50 

(South-Western)  1.50 


Oermany  (Northern) 
(Southern) 
(Rhine) 
Great  Britain 
Greece  .... 
Italy  (Northern) 

(Central)  and  Rome 
(Southern)  and  Sicf 
London  and  Its  Bnvirons 


ly 


$2.40 
1.50 
2.10 
3-00 
a  40 
2.40 

2.25 
I  80 
1.80 


Norway  and  Sweden 

Paris  and  Its  Environs 

Palestine  and  Syria 

Spain  and  Portugal  . 

Switzeriand 

Traveler's  Manual  of  Conversa- 
tion, in  English,  Gennan,  French, 
and  Italian  ....         .90 

Convematlon  Dictionary,  in  En- 
glish, French,  Gennan,  and  Italian       .90 


I3.00 
1.80 
3'6o 
4.80 
2.40 


MURRAY'S  EUROPEAN  GUIDE-BOOKS.    Full  lists  on  application 


5if*lAC   ^r'riKriAr'e  Qrine    ifyai 


PSffh    A 
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SCRIBNER'S     NEW     IMPORTATIONS 

"  The  definitive  edition." — London  Times. 

The  Works  of  Lord  Byron 

A  New  Text,  Collated  with  the  Original  MSS.  and  Revised  Proofs,  which  are  still  in  existence, 
with  many  hitherto  unpublished  additions.  This  will  be  the  most  complete  Edition  of  Lord 
Byron's  Works,  as  no  other  Editors  have  had  access  to  the  original  MSS.  With  portraits 
and  illustrations.     To  be  completed  in  12  volumes.     Crown  8vo,  ;j2.oo  each. 


Poetry 

Edited  by  ERNE5T  HARTLEY  COLERIDGE 

Vol.     L  The  Early  Poems 

Vol.    n.  Childe  Harold 

Vol.  in.  The   Giaour,    Bride   of   Abydos, 

Corsair,  etc. 
Vol.  IV.  Prisoner   of   Chillon,    Manfred, 

Beppo,  etc.,  etc.      [/«  the  Press 


Letters 

Edited  by  ROWLAND  E.  PROTHERO 

Vol.     L  1788  to  181 1 

Vol.    IL  181 1  to  1814 

Vol.  in.  1814  to  1816 

Vol.  IV.  1816  to  1820 

Vol.    V.  1820  to  1822  [Just  ready 


Gardens  Old  and  New 

Tlie  Country  House  and  its  Garden  Environment.    With  450  superb  illustrations,     i  vol., 
folio,  f  15.00. 

"  This  book  depicts  the  many-sided  character  of  old  and  modern  gardenage,  and  reveals  the 
glorious  possibilities  that  lie  before  possessors  of  gardens,  and  those  who  would  create  gardens  to 
their  mind.*' 


AN  entirely  new  EDITION  OF 

CHARLES    DICKENS'S    WORKS 

TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  "THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION" 

Being  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  conjunction  with  Chapman  & 
Hall,  of  London,  the  original  publishers  of  Dickens,  to  provide  a  lower- 
priced  edition  which  shall  be  complete  and  shall  supply  the  full  text  of 
all  of  Dickens's  writings. 

Type. — The  setting  is  in  long  primer,  a  thin,  open-face  type  especially 
cast  for  this  edition. 

The  Paper. — What  is  known  as  an  antique  wove,  bright  in  color,  light 
in  weight,  and  remarkably  opaque. 

The  Illustrations. — The  entire  series  of  original  illustrations  by 
Browne,  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  etc.,  as  accepted  and  arranged  by  Dickens ; 
with  many  additional  ones. 

A  Frontispiece  in  Color  will  appear  in  each  volume.  To  be  complete 
in  21  8vo  volumes.  $1.50  per  volume.  Sold  in  sets  or  separately.  To  be 
published  at  the  rate  of  two  volumes  each  month.     Now  ready. 


THE  PICKWICK   PAPERS 
A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 
OLIVER  TWIST 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBV 
BARNABV   RUDOE 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 
DOM  BEY  &  SON 
OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD 


FULL  PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION 
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A    SPLENDID    OPPORTUNITY 

For  BOOK  BUYER  Subscribers  Only 


$5.00 

WO  R  T  H 
O  F  TH  E 
NEWEST 
BOORS 


FOR 


ONLY 


5 


NEW 

Boon  BUYER 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 


i 


This  unusual  offer  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  subscribers  to  the  BOOK 
BUTER  and  affords  an  opportunity  to  obtain  with  ease  and  without  cost 
$S'00  worth  of  the  newest  books — these  books  to  be  selected  without  restric- 
tion from  any  advertisements  in  the  BOOK  BUTER  during  the  half-year 
preceding    the   sending  of  the   order, 

SPECIAL 

In  order  to  encourage  those  who  are  not  at  present  subscribers  to  the 
Book  Buyer  but  who  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  extraordinary  offer 
we  present  the  same  proposal  with  the  condition  that  with  their  orders  they 
remit  $1.50  extra  for  their  own  subscription. 


Three  sample  copies  of  the  Book  Buyer  together 
with  illustrated  circulars  on   receipt  of  25  cents. 


CHARLES      SIC  RIBNER^S     SONS 


ri  FTH    A  VEN  U  E 


NEW^    YORK 
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NATURE   IN   LITERATURE 

is  the  subject  of  the  April  number  of  "  Impressions  "  to  include  articles 
by  George  Hamlin  Fitch,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  Adeline  Knapp, 
A.L.E.H.  and  others.  The  supplement  will  be  a  careful  reproduction  of  a 
beautiful  photograph  of  nature.  May,  the  fairy  month,  will  be  devoted 
to  fairy  literature,  folk  lore,  and  their  relation  to  the  Child  Mind.  Both 
numbers  may  be  had  by  sending  ten  cents  (in  stamps  or  coin)  to 
Impressions,  238  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


3 


is  a  little  magazine  standing  for  the  expression  of  in- 
dependent thought  in  matters  of  literature  and  art; 
published  monthly  with  supplements  of  interest. 
Annual  subscription  50  cents. 

a  P.  ELDER  AND  MORGAN  SHEPARD 
Publishers San  Francisco 


The  Nation 


Was  established  in  1865  as  a  weekly  review  of  literature,  science,  art  and  politics,  and  its  editorial 
management  has  been  unchanged  from  the  first.  It  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complete 
independence.  The  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of  the  leading 
names  in  literature,  science,  art,  philosophy  and  law  in  this  country,  and  many  of  conesponding 
eminence  abroad.  The  Nation  presents  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  world|s  current 
history,  with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  intelligent 
men.  To  the  scholar,  the  student,  the  thinker,  and  to  all  professional  men,  it  is  confidently 
recommended  as  an  aid  to  sound  thinking. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 

THE  WEEK.     Brief  comments  on  the  most  important  cun-ent  events,  domestic  and  foreign. 
EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.    Careful  and  moderate  discussion  of  pronw 

inent  political  and  social  topics. 
SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.     From  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  intelligent  and  trustworthy 

observers. 
OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE.     Letters  to  the  editor  on  every  subject  germane  to  the  scope 

of  the  paper. 
NOTES.    Short  paragraphs,  chiefly  on  literary,  scientific,  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 
REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS.     By  able  writers  and  scholars  (mainly  specialists)  of  both  hemispheres. 
FINE  ARTS.    Competent  criticism  of  art  exhibitions  and  works  of  art,  the  drama,  etc. 

Subscription,  $3.00  a  Year,  postpaid.  ^  Shorter  term  at  a  proportionate  rate. 

Nos.  206  TO  210  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

-    Please  mention  The  Book  Buyer  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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for  our  64-page  illustrated  CATA- 
LOGUE ready  about  April  10th. 
RARE  AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  AND 
VIEWS,  EARLY  AMERICAN  EN- 
GRAVING, FIRST  EDITIONS,  AU- 
TOGRAPHED COPIES.  AMERICANA, 
KELMSCOTT,  VALE  AND  ESSEX 
HOUSE  PRESSES,  Etc. 
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LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 
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2  PHIL  MAY  NOS.       3  BEGINNERS  N06. 
2  MEBSONIER  NOS. 
AafarSOCcnlB 
Addms  THE  ART  STUDENT, 

13ZT.23tdS(tecfcN.Y. 


Libraries 

Our  spaofaltr  to  supplying  books  to  tibnriee. 
private  or  publio.  We  send,  for  the  asking, 
our  olaasifled  Library  List,  S,0O0  volnmen. 
selected  by  library  authorities.  Batimatee  00 
book  lists  priced  in  detalL  Any  inquiry  about 
books  promptly  answered. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.. 
Wbalaaal*  Boaki.  g  *  7  Eaat  iSUi  Street,  New  York. 


mTaaBooKBnmln  wrlUng  Co  adTertiaara. 


Scribner'5  for  April 

Now    ready    with    special    cover    in    ten 
colors.    The  contents  speak  for  themselves 


John  P0X9  Jr.  begins  a  group  of  papers  on  the  Southern  Mount- 
aineer; illustrated  from  photographs  made  from  the  actual  scenes. 

Walter  A.  Wyckoff  tells  in  a  Day  with  a  Tramp  some  more 
of  his  experiences  in  the  social  field  which  he  exploited  so  successfully  in 
"The  Workers." 

firs.  Gilbert's  Stage  Reminiscences  are  concluded  in  this  number 

— ^with  many  illustrations  from  photographs.     Illustrated  in  colors. 

Skipper.  The  story  of  a  blue-ribbon  horse,  by  Sbwell  Ford.  Illus- 
trated in  a  new  and  interesting  manner  in  colors  by  F.  D.  Steele. 

The  Amateur  Cracksman,    the  last  laugh,  a  new  Raffles 

story,  by  E.  W.  Hornung.     Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

A  Chase  Over  Night.  An  exciting  account  of  a  race]  between  two 
Gloucester  fishing  schooners,  by  J.  B.  Conolly. 

The  Union  and  Billy  Bell.  A  labor-union  story,  by  Robert 
Alston  Stevenson. 

NaUSicaa.     A  story  of  Connecticut  village  life,  by  Arthur  Colton. 

The  flarvels  of  Science.  A  clever  and  amusing  dialogue  between 
a  young  lady  and  a  phonograph,  by  George  A.  Hibbaro.  Illustration 
by  H.  C.  Christy 

Richly  Illustrated  Articles*  Two  Centres  of  Moorish  Art, 
written  and  profusely  illustrated  by  Edwin  Lord  Weeks;  Cordes, 
an  article  describing  the  old  French  town,  written  and  illustrated  by  £.  C. 
Peixotto. 

The  Story  of  a  Painted  Ceiling.    By  Will  h.  Low,  in  the 

"  Field  of  Art.'' 

Poems.  By  Marguerite  Merington,  Charles  Henry  Webb,  H.  A.  Powell, 
and  John  Cadmus. 


For  Sale  Everywhere 


Price  25  Cents 
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puce  hiRMti  cei 


Book 


A    REVIEW    AND    RECORD 
OF     CURRENT    LITERATURE 


MAY 


A  Bibliography  of  Aldrich   First 

Shirley  Brooks's  Work  for  the 
Thackeray  Memorial — Illustrated 
Mr.  Andrews's  "Iconography" 
Miss  Gary's  Essay  on  "  Morris  and  ' 
His  Books,"  Notices  of  New 
Books  on  Gardo^ning  and  other 
Illustrated  ArHrlps- 
New  Portraits  and  Book  Reviews 


■ 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS 


NEW  YORK 


MDCCCCI 


VOLUME  XXII   NUMBER  4  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION   $I*50 


yOLUMM  XXII 


NXJUBSB  k 


THE  BOOK  BUYER 

A   REVIEW   AND    RECORD   OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE 


CONTENTS    FOR    MAY,    1901 


PAOI 


Bret  Harte Frontispi 

A  new  portrait,  from  a  photograph  by  George  E.  Clarke. 

The  Rmmbl^    ^•••.    .'...» 

Whh  ten  Portraits,  and  other  lUuatrations. 


279 


The  Thackeray  Memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey    . 

Compiled  from  Shirley  Broolcs's  MS.  Diary,  with  four  Ulustratione. 


Carolyn  Shipman 289 


296 


AnAldrich  Bibliog^raphy Ernest  Dresstl  North      .... 

A  deUiled  BibHography  of  the  original  editions  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Bafley  Aldrich,  including  translations  into 
Dutch,  French,  German,  Swedish,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

The  Iconography  of  the  Battery  and  Castle  Oaiden.    II    .     William  Loring  Andrews    .    •    .     304 
(Conclusion.)    With  five  reproductions  of  rare  prints  in  Mr.  Andrews's  poaacssK>n. 

William  Morris  and  Some  of  His  Books Elisabeth  Luther  Cory    ....     309 

An  Essay  upon  the  character  and  work  of  Morris,  with  four  reproductions  of  lllustnrtions  in  Mr.  Buxton  Forman's  book. 

«<  Gardens,  and  the  Joy  of  Them  "        IV  S.  M. 3^5 

A  Review  of  several  recently  published  books  on  gardens  and  gardening,  with  four  Illustrations. 

The  Literary  News  in  England J»  M,  Bulloch yii 

Current  Literature 3^6 

Signed  Reviews  qH  the  Newest  Books,  by  J.  D.  JerroU  Kelky,  A.  S.  van  Westrum,  and  Others. 

The  Literary  Querist Ro^siter  Johnson 341 


Lron^manSf  Green  &  Co/s  NeiyBooKs 


THE  WILDFOWLER 

IN  SCOTLAND 

By  JOHN  GUILLE  MILLAIS,  F.  Z.  S.,  etc..  Author 
of  *\A  Brtsath  from  the  Veldt,"  '*6ritUh  Deer  and  Their 
Horns,*'  etc. 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  after  a  Drawing  by 
Sir  J.  E.  MiUau,  Bart.,  P.  R.  A.,  8  Photogravure  Plates, 
a  Colored  Plates,  and  50  Illustrations  from  the  Author's 
Drawings  and  from  Photographs.    Royal  410.    fiJ.oo. 

FELIX  REVILLE  BRUNOT 

}820-)898  s  A  Qvflian  In  the  "Var  for  the  Unioni 
Prcudeat  of  the  first  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
miitionsfi* 

By  CHARLES  LEWIS  SLATTERY,  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral,  Faribault.  With  9  Portraits  and  Illustrations, 
of  which  3  are  in  Photogravure  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  ^.00. 

^*  A  thoroughly  sympathetic  appreciative  study  of  the 
life  of  this  selt-sacnficing  French-American  citiaen, 
whose  work  among  the  American  Indians  has  yielded  so 
rich  a  harvest  in  the  relations  of  this  government  to  the 
'wards of  the  nation.'  ^ 
statesman  and 
war  and  in  connection 

guestion,  Brunot's  services  to  this  country  were  invalua- 
le,  and  this  tribute  to  his  memory  b^  one  who  knew 
and  loved  him  is  an  appropriate  recognition  of  hu  place 
in  \i\axars,^^'-CkronicU'T*legrapky  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


a  tne  reiauons  ot  tnis  government  to  tne 

nation.'     Brunot  was  at  once  missionary. 

philanthropist.      Both  during  the  dvii 

nection  with  the  solution  of  the  Indian 


IN  TIBET 

AND  CHINESE  TURKESTAN 

Being  the  Reoocd  of  Three  Yean^  Ei^loralion 

By  CAPTAIN  H.  H.  P.  DEASY,  late  zbth  Queen's 
Lancers,  Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety. With  Appendices  and  Maps  and  lUustrations, 
8vo,  II5.00  nH. 

NEIV  VOLUME  OF  MR.  5.  R.  GARDINER'S 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMON- 
WEALTH AND  FROTEC- 
TORATE,  I649-I660 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  M.  A.,  Hon. 
D.  C.  L.  Oxford,  Litt.  D.  Cambridge,  etc.  VoL  III., 
1654-1656.    With  6  maps.    8vo,  ^.00. 


A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE 

TO  GARDEN  PLANTS 

Containing  descriptions  of  the  Hardiest  and  most  Beau- 
tiful Annuals  and  Biennials,  Flowering  and  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Shrubs,  Conifers  ;  Hardy  Ferns,  etc. 
With  full  and  practical  instruction  as  to  culture  and 
propagation. 

By  JOHN  WEATHERS,  F.R.H.S.,  formerly  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  etc.  With  163  diagrams,  8vo,  pp. 
xii-xiga.  ^.50  net,* 
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The  Spanish  People 

Their  Origin,  JGrowth  and  Influence.  By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  editor  of  the  "Cal- 
endar of  Spanish  State  Papers,''  etc.  The  first  volume  in  the  great  Peoples 
Series,  edited  by  Dr.  York  Howell,  of  Oxford  University.  One  vol.,  12mo, 
555  pages,  bibliography,  index,  cloth,  $1.50  net. 
Dr.  Hume  writes  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  modem  historical  specialist. 


Bird -Life 

A  Study  of  Our  Common  Birds  By  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Associate  Curator 
of  Mammalogy  and  Ornithology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Illustrated  by  Ernest  Seton-Thohpson.  With  75  full-page 
lithographic  plates  of  birds  in  natural  colors,  reproducing  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson's  drawings.  New  edition.  12mo,  cloth,  $2.00. 
Mr.  Chapman's  descriptions  are  accurate,  his  style  always  interestiuK.    "  Bird-Life  *'  is 

already  a  classic,  and  the  production  of  this  edition  In  colors  at  a  modest  price  will  establish 

the  new  edition  as  indispenaable.    Mr.  Seton-Thom peon's  pictures  have  been  reproduced  wiih 

the  greatest  care  by  lithoi?raphy. 


A  Landmark  History  of  New  York 

By  Albert  Ulmann.    With  many  illustrations.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  sweep  of  commerce  is  rapidly  destroying  the  old  landmarks  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ulman  de- 
scribee a  series  of  excursions  to  many  of  them  and  has  woven  the  history  about  them.  In  this  book 
the  reader  makes  visits  in  sequence  to  the  old  Dutch  Settlement,  the  early  Enj^Ush  colony,  the  city  as  it 
was  before  the  Revolution,  and  so  on  down  to  the  present  time.  Copies  of  rare  prints  and  maps  and 
^any  plates  made  from  recent  photofrraphs  illuRtmte  the  work. 


A  Sailor's  Log 

Recollections  of  Forty  Years  of  Naval  Life,  by  Bear  Admiral  Roblet  D. 
Evans.    One  vol.,  8yo,  illustrated,  $2.00. 

Admiral  Evans's  experiences  have  covered  two  Importcmt  wars,  a  cajnpaiffn  against 
Alaskan  pirates,  hunting  trips  in  China;  service  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  is  a  work  of 
historical  importance. 


General  fleade 


By  Isaac  R.  Pennyp acker.  A  new  volume  in  the  great  Commanders  Series,  edited  by' 

General  James  Grant  Wilson.  With  illustrations  and  Maps.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50  net. 

A  discriminating,  compact,  and  interesting  study  of  the  victor  of  Gettysburg  including  his  ezper* 

fences  in  the  Mexican  War  and  services  during  the  Peninsular  campaign  and  afterward.    A  forcible 

argument  is  presented  to  show  that  General  Meade  was  underrated  oy  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 

tteftl^  he  was  entitled  to  the  promotion  given  to  another. 


The  Claim  Jumpers 

A  Bomance.    By  Stewart  Edward  White.     No.  207  Appletons'  Town  and 
Ck>untry  Library.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

A  fresh  and  delightful  romance  of  youth.  The  central  figure,  a  conservative  Eastern 
type,  is  placed  in  the  picturesque  environment  of  a  Western  mining  camp«  where  incidents 
and  adventures  develop  his  manly  qualities.  The  love  story  that  runs  through  the  book  siu<- 
gests  the  poetry  and  romance  of  vouth.  Humorous  types  and  exciting  incidents  abound  in 
this  entertaining  story  by  a  new  American  writer. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers,  72  Fifth  Ayenae,  N.  Y.j 
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FOUR   INVITING  NOVELS 


The  Turn  of  the  Road 

By  EUGENIA    BROOKS  FROTHINQHAM 

<<  It  is  refreshing  to  read  such  a  plain,  square,  unaffected  love  story,  without  a  trace  in  it 
of  'occultism,*  without  subtle  intrusion  of  psychological  analysis — ^simply  a  strong,  well- con- 
ceived novel." — The  Buffalo  Commercial. 

**  Miss  Frothingham  makes  her  appeal  to  the  reading  public  with  a  story  of  absorbing  in- 
terest, forcibly  and  closely  wrought,  told  strongly  and  simply — a  piece  of  thoroughly  good  work- 
manship.'*— Tbe  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

The  demand  for  this  story  has  already  sent  it  to  the 

Seventh  Printing.     Price,  $1.50. 


King's  End 


By  ALICE   BROWN 

Author  of  *«  Meadow  Grass,"  "Tiverton  Tales,"  etc.      izmo,  $1.50 

'<  It  is  refreshing  in  this  time,  when  a  new  novel  is  often  an  affliction,  to  find  so  charming  a 
book  as  Miss  Alice  Brown's  <  King's  End.'  ...  It  is  late  to  insist  upon  the  insight  and  liter- 
ary distinction  which  Miss  Brown  brings  to  her  interpretation  of  the  New  England  character.  In 
the  present  book  a  charming  Yankee  girl,  who  hovers  between  a  religious  <  call '  and  a  sturdy 
lover,  and  a  social  outcast  who,  like  Silas  Marner,  is  humanized  through  having  the  care  of  a 
child  fall  upon  him,  afford  Miss  Brown  the  kind  of  subjects  that  best  display  her  delicate 
talent." — l^e'w  York  E'vening  Post. 


The  Curious  Career  of 
Roderick  Campbell 

By  Jean  N.  McIlwraith,  author  of  "  A  Book  About  Longfellow,  "  etc.    Illustrated.   Crown 

8vo,  1 1. 50. 

"  It  is  a  story  of  the  uprising  for  the  Pretender  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  struggle  between  the 
French  and  English  in  New  York  and  Canada  for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  A  story 
of  chivalric  quality  is  interwoven  in  an  interesting  narrative  and  serves  as  a  background  for  at- 
tractive historical  portraiture  ...  It  gives  pictures  of  stirring  events.  .  .  .  Miss  McIl- 
wraith has  rendered  important  service  to  her  country  by  this  fine  historical  story." — Canadian 
Methodist  Re'viemj,  Toronto. 

"A  romance  peculiarly  beautiful  and  delicate  in  quality." — Louis'-ville  Courier- Journal. 


A  Soldier  of  Virginia 

By  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson.     Illustrated,     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

<<  It  is  a  capital  story  thoroughly  well  told,  and  describes  the  struggle  between  French  and 
English  for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  valley.  It  presents  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  and  pictures  Braddock  and  his  disastrous  campaign  against  Fort  DuQuesne,  besides  telling 
a  charming  love  story." — Portland  Press. 
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Houghton,  nifflin  &  Co.'s  New  Books 


Complete  Works  of  Lord  flacaulay 

Nenv  Cambridge  Edition.     With  an  introductory  Essay  by  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  and  an 

extended  Bibliographical  Sketch  by  W.  Dawson  Johnston. 
The  History  of  England,  in  five  octavo  volumes,  with  a  full  index,  $10.00. 
Essays,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  with  an  index,  $6.00. 
Miscellanies,  including  Speeches,  Letters  and  Poems,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  an  index, 

$4.00.     The  set,  10  vols  ,  8vo.     $20.00. 

This  edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Works  will  appeal  strongly  to  readers  who  wish  his 
writings  in  thoroughly  handsome  library  volumes,  edited  with  scholarly  care  and  skill.  The 
volumes  are  printed  from  large,  beautifully  clear  type  on  paper  of  high  quality,  and  bound  in 
simple  but  handsome  library  style.  Each  of  the  volumes  has  a  fine  frontispiece  portrait,  the  ten 
including  two  of  Macaulay  and  eight  of  great  persons  who  figure  in  Macaulay*s  pages.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  more  could  be  done  to  render  this  Cambridge  Edition  of  Macaulay  com- 
plete, attractive  and  every  way  satisfactory. 

Under  the  Redwoods 

By  Bret  Harte.      i6mo,  $1.25. 

Is  there  a  better  story-teller  living  than  Bret  Harte  ?  He  has  told  many  scores  of  incom- 
parable tales,  and  here  are  nine  more,  breezy,  genial,  strong,  full  of  the  vast  and  venturesome 
West. 

Mr.  Harte  adds  to  the  nine  stories  a  chapter  of  genuine  and  picturesque  autobiography,  en- 
titled «  Bohemian  Days  in  San  Francisco,'"  which  lends  a  peculiar  and  personal  interest  to  this 
book. 

Christian  Ordinances  and 
Social  Progress 

The   Noble  Lectures  at   Harvard  University,  for  1900.     By  The  Very  Reverend  William 

Henry  Fremantle,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ripon.      i2mo,  $1.50. 

Dean  Fremantle  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Broad  Churchmen  in  the  English  pulpit, 
and  in  this  book  he  offers  a  large-minded  interpretation  of  historic  Christianity  as  illustrated  in 
the  Bible  creeds,  sacraments,  worship  and  preaching,  in  their  relation  to  the  world  of  to  day. 
The  book  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  contribution  to  current  religious  thought. 

English  Politics  in 
Early  Virginia  History 

By  Alexander  Brown,  author  of  <<The  Genesis  of  the  United  States,''  <<The  First  Republic 

in  America,''  <*  The  Cabells  and  their  Kin."      8vo,  $2.00. 

Another  sheaf  garnered  by  Mr.  Brown  from  his  assiduous  and  intelligent  cultivation  of  the 
early  history  of  our  country.  It  is  a  careful  study  of  the  sources  of  the  American  Government 
and  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  colonies  established  political  institutions,  especially  the  in- 
fluence of  English  policies  and  politics. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers,      Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  niFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston    and  New  York 
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THOriAS    Y.    CROWELL    &    CO.'S 

New  Publications 


r 


JULETTY 


A  Story  of  Old  Kentucky,  by  LUCY  CLEAVER  McELROY.     With  17  illustrations 
by  W.  E.  Mears.      iimo,  $1.50.      Ready  May  1st, 

No  book  of  recent  yean  has  aroused  more  interest  in  advance  of  publication  than  this  Kentucky  tale. 
Mrs.  McElrov  takes  us  into  the  "  Pennyrile  "  district,  a  region  never  before  invaded^  by  novelists.  She  knows  her 
country ;  she  Knows  her  people,  and  she  depicts  them  with  a  sure  and^  photographic  touch.  The  story  is  fresh, 
absorbingly  interesting  and  thoroughly  original,  both  in  style  and  motive. 


ANOTHER  WOMAN'S 
TERRITORY 

By  alien/ author  of  «  A  Daughter  of  the 
King,"  «*The  Untold  Half,"  "The 
DeviPs  Half  Acre,  "etc.  i2mo,  320  pp., 
with  frontispiece,  $1*50.     Ready  May  tst, 

A  novel  of  unusual  strength  and  interest  The 
refinement  in  style,  the  vivid  descriptions  and  clever 
analysis  of  character  entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the 
best  novels  of  the  day. 


THE  SUPREME  CRIME 

A  Story  of  Poland,  by  DOROTHEA  GER- 
ARD. i2mo,  300  pp.,  with  frontispiece, 
$1.50.     Ready  May  i^tb. 

The  author's  knowledge  is  so  exact  and  so  unusual 
that  when  vou  read  the  book  you  say  :  **  Truly  this 
must  have  Seen  written  by  a  Russian/*  and  because  of 
the  masterly  manner  of  the  book,  you  add  "  by  one  of 
the  Russian  Masters.** 


THE   HEIRESS  OF  THE  FOREST 

A  Romance  of  Old  Anjou,  by  ELEANOR  C.  PRICE,  author  of  "In  the  Lion's  Mouth," 
"Brown  Robin,"  etc.     One  vol.,  12010,  382  pp.,  cloth,  $1.50. 

"Equally  remarkable  in  plot,  in  character-drawing,  in  style,  and  in  historical  accuracy  and  significance.'* 
—OtUlcok. 

**  A  delightful,  wholesome  historical  romance,  infinitely  to  be  preferred  above  the  raft  of  present-day  fic- 
tion. In  every  way  commendable,  and  as  such  we  do  heartily  commend  it  to  all  our  readers.*'— .5^/^  Trantcriftt, 


nONOPOLIES  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

An  Introductory  Study  by  JAMES  EDWARD  LE  ROSSIGNOL,  Ph  D.,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics in  the  University  of  Denver.  Special  Lecturer  in  Economics  in  McGill  Univer- 
sity.    Vol.  XVIII.  in  CrotuelTs  Libraty  of  Economics.    12 mo,  I1.25.      Ready  May  ist. 

For  the  use  of  busy  men  who  may  wish  to  find  in  a  single  brief  work  a  digest  of  a  mass  of  information  only 
to  be  obtained  in  a  number  of  special  treatises. 

CoNTBNTS.— The  Nature  of  Monopoly— Monopolies  in  Ancient^  and  Mediaeval  Times — Gilds  as  Monopo- 
lies— Exclusive  Trading  Companies— Patents  and  Copyrights — Municipal  Monopolies — Railways  as  Monopolies 
— Capitalistic  Monopohes. 


THE  STORY  OF  OLD  FALHOUTH 

By  JAMES  OTIS.      i2mo,  125  pp.     Illustrated,  50  cents.     (Vol.  I.  in  Pioneer  Totvns  of 

America,)     Ready  May  ijth. 

The  purpose  of  the  publishers  in  presenting  a  series  of  books  to  be  known  as  the  **  Pioneer  Towns  **  of  our 
country  is  to  give  the  local  history  of  the  early  settlements  in  the  United  States,  with  all  the  detail  which  can 
be  gathered  from  authentic  or  private  record^  to  the  end  that  a  complete  account  may  be  had  of  the  beginning 
and  the  growth  of  each  town  or  locality  which  can  be  called  a  pioneer  in  the  settlement  of  the  several  states. 

In  preparation  **THE  STORY  OF  PEHAQUID,"  


For  sale  by  all  booksellersy  or  sent  postpaid  by  tbe  publishers  on  receipt  of  price, 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  ^^  ""**  ^w'Xork  ^'^''•^' 


Please  mention  Thb  Book  Bum  in  writing  to  adTertlaere. 


XStriking   New    Novel s\ 

^  Marnan's  Daughter  of  the  Veldt.    350  pp.    12010,^1.50.  « 

^  A   novel  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  the  Transvaal.     Though  it  does  not  deal  at  all  with  the  Boer  ^ 

u|    >Var,  perhaps  its  most  conspicuous  feature  is  its  *<  strenuousness.**     The  author  makes  the  Veldt  itielf  share  S 
2    the  honors  with  its  daughter,  and  shows  how  it  instills  much  of  its  own  wildness  into  those  who  dwell  upon  it.        ^ 

I 

C  '*An  uny^uAl  power  of  imagliuitloB,  •  itrons:  style,  and  a  eeiue  of  the  dramatic.     It  l«  not  a   £ 

£     book  to  neglect." — Spbakbr  (London).  X 

I  Oxenham's  Our  Lady  of  Deliverance.  334  pp.  i2mo,  $1.50.  % 

j^  The  main  themes  of  this  romance  are  the  secret  and  unjust  pertecution  of  an  army  officer,  and  the  help  % 

9    given  him  by  a  courageous  woman.     The  author  is  said  to  have  gained  much  in  humor  and  rapidity  of  action.         a'' 


St.  John's  The  Crimson  Weed.    335  pp.  i2mo,  $1.50. 


A  powerful  story  of  a  modem  Hamlet  of  English  and   Italian  stock.     A  "  wild  justice**  (the  ''aimson 
|F    weed  **  of  the  title)  furnishes  the  motive. 
9  "A  Notably  Strong  Novel."— Buffalo  C^mmbrciai. 

|K  '*  The  characters  are  exceedingly  well  drawn,  the  situations  naturally  presented,  the  human  interest  domi- 

^    nantly  placed.   ...  A  book  to  be  read  and  enjoyed.** — Ba/timere  Sun. 

'*An  uny^ual  power  of  Imagination,  a  itrong  style,  and  a  eenje  of  the  dramatic.     It  l«  not 


and  the  Southern  Seas.      X2mo,  1^1.15. 

Dia/ :  **  One  of  the  most  captivating  works  of  fiction  that  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read.** 


(  *#*  By  tie  same  author,     OXENHAM*S    GOD*S    PRISONER.     A  story  of  adventure  in  England 

%  

« 

2  Jellinek's  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  aad  of  Citizens. 

J  Translated  by  Prof.  Max  Ferrand. 


% 


I 


\  Dowden'5  Puritan  and  Anglican.     Studies 

|i  in  Literature.     341  pp.,  8vo,'$2.oo  net. 

^  "  Written  in  his  broad,  interesting  style,  and  full  <^ 

^  inaight  and  wisdom.  *  * — Oudoik, 


% 


Z.  ncCracicen'8  Rise  of  tlie  Swiss  Republic. 

2  New  Enlarged  Edition,  423  pp.,  8vo,  $2.00. 

«(  Kulin's  Qerinan  and  5wiss  Settlements 

$  off  Pennsylvania.    268  pp.,  $1.50. 


SOME  M/tRCH  PUBLICATIONS 

Mason's  Hypnotism  and  SuK^tlon,  in  \ 

Therapeutict,    Education  and  Reform.      344  pp.,  ^ 

i2mo,  I1.50.  3J 

A  striking  simply  written  work  for  general  reader  ^ 

or  student.  S 

''He  discusses  the  questions  ^th  earnestness,  candor  ^ 

and  many  illustrations.** — Chicago  Evening  Post.  j 


jth  Imprts^ion  of  Mason's  Telepathy  and  The  iC 
Subliminal  Self,    j  i .  50.  ^ 


J  NEPV  IMPRESSIONS   OF  SUCCESSFUL   BOOKS  | 

5  7M  Impression  of  Hope's  Father  Stafford.      New  Edition.      Uniform  with  The  Prisoner  J 
2  of  Zenda  2JiA  Rupert  of  HentZMu.     251pp.  12010,11.50.  \ 

t  3d  Impression  of  The  Courtot  Memoirs.     8vo,   %t  00.  tf 

\  jd  Impression  of  Lavignac*s   Music  and  Musicians.     $3.00.  i 

9  loth  Impression  of  Richardson's  Clarissa  Harlowe.    Abridged.     In  a  new  binding.  n 

%  jd  Impression  of  Mrs.    Dudeney's   Folly  Comer.     $1.25.  *^™°»  |i.oo.  J 

f  I2tb  Impression  of  Hope's  Rupert  of  Hentzau.      Iird  by  C.  D.  Gibson.     12100,11.50.  S 

^  ijth   Impression  of  Wells'    Her  Ladyship's  Elephant.      $1-50.  € 
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on  Wheels,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  with  illustrations  in  color,  $1.25. 
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Etidorhpa.  By  the  author  of '  *Stringtown  on 
the  Pike," etc.  1 2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1 . 50. 
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illustrated,  $1.50. 
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The  Fanatics.  By  the  author  of  "  Lyrics  of 
Lowly  Life,"  etc.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
The  action  of  this  story  takes  place  chiefly  in 
a  little  Ohio  town  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
War.  Mr.  Dunbar  has  drawn  a  vivid  and  realis- 
tic picture  of  the  time,  and  still  one  that  is  proba- 
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readers. 
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THE  RAMBLER 


A  NEW  portrait  of  Bret  Harte  shows 
-^^  that  veteran  romancer  nnmoyed  by 
the  lapse  of  years — certainly  he  did  not 
look  younger  or  more  debonnaire  ten  years 
ago  than  in  this  photograph  taken  within 
a  few  weeks. 

It  is  not  only  in  personal  appearance 
that  Bret  Harte  holds  his  own  so  magni- 
ficently: his  latest  work  can  be  measured 
by  the  old  standards,  and  shows  the  same 
living  spark  as  of  old.  We  cannot  agree, 
for  instance,  with  our  neighbor,  the  Book- 
man, in  its  criticism  of  the  story  about 
Colonel  Starbottle,  lately  published  in 
Harper's.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  "  Colonel 
Starbottle  for  the  Plaintiff,^'  the  familiar 
definite,  peculiar  chords  are  struck  full 
and  clear,  as  only  Bret  Harte  does  strike 
them.  We  have  in  America  to-day  scores 
of  men  writing  good  stories  for  every  one 
who  attracted  attention  when  Bret  Harte 
wrote  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp;" 
possibly  there  are  a  dozen  writers,  now, 
who  stand,  geographically,  in  what  was 
distinctively  Bret  Harte's  literary  baili- 
wick. But  the  disappearance  of  the  "  Old 
West"  from  the  map  has  made  it  im- 
possible that  any  writer  should  now  write 
of  miners  and  plainsmen  as  Harte  wrote 


about  them — from  the  very  midst  of  them, 
breathing  their  atmosphere,  speaking  their 
tongue.  Yet  Bret  Harte  himself,  who  cut 
the  die  that  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  American  literature  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  still  has  the  vision  of  his  old  west 
in  his  brain,  and  when  he  writes  stories 
laid  in  the  old  surroundings,  he  makes  a 
reissue  of  the  old  coinage:  it  rings  true 
and  nobody  could  mistake  for  it  any  of 
the  counterfeits  which  are  put  in  circula- 
tion from  time  to  time. 

ji 
Not  very  long  ago  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
English  quarterlies  expressed  admiration 
of  the  firm  hold  which  Bret  Harte  re- 
tained upon  his  old  power.  And  we 
think  it  all  holds  true  to-day,  and  that 
his  art  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was. 
In  "Under  the  Redwoods,"  the  new 
book  of  collected  stories  which  his  pub- 
lishers have  just  issued,  the  old  charm 
persists.  It  is  not  the  charm  of  the 
newest  fashion  in  story  writing — Bret 
Harte's  master  was  certainly  Dickens. 
His  stories  show  it  in  their  grain,  and 
Harte  transplanted  veritable  Dickens 
heroes  and  heroines  to  the  sierras.  Senti- 
mental, highly- colored,  exaggerated  in  de. 
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tail,  the  charm  of  these  atones  is  the  same 
charni  that  begniled  the  readers  of  Dick- 
ens, and  it  is  not  too  bold  a  claim,  to  ea; 
that  one  may  go  back  to  the  creator  of 
John  Oakhnret  with  mnch  of  the  same 
pleasure  that  one  goes  back  to  the  creator 
of  Mr.  Micawber  and  Pip  and  Eugene 
Wrayburu;  and  find  in  his  work  just  such 
genuine,  absorbing  entertainment  as  that 
of  the  miners  in  the  familiar  poem : 
"  Perhapa  'twas  bofish  fancy,— (or  the  reader 

Wu  youngest  of  them  all, — 
Bat  as  he  read,  from  clusteriag  pine  and  cedar 

A  ailence  seemed  to  fall; 

"  And  so  In  mountain  solitudes — o'eitalcen 

As  by  some  spell  divine— 
Their  oares  dropped  from  them  like  the  needles 
shaken 

From  out  the  gusty  pine." 
Jt 

Mies  Hildegard  Brooks,  vhose  story  of 
adventure,  "  Without  a  Warrant,"  is  re- 
viewed on  another  page,  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Barton  Brooks,  the 
geologist,  whose  home  was  at  New  Win- 
dor,  near  Newburg,  on  the  Hudson.  Hiss 
Brooks's  education  was  begun  in  Ger- 
many, though  she  graduated  at  the  Quaker 
College  of  Swarthmore,  in  Pennsylvania. 
During  recent  years  the  family  have  spent 


about  half  the  time  on  their  plantation  of 
Roselands,  in  an  estate  of  some  5,000 
acres  in  the  pine  woods  of  Oeorgia,  near 
the  Chattahoochee  River.  Besides  Roae- 
lands,  there  is  another  old  house  on  the 
big  estate,  called  the  Potter  House,  and  it 
is  in  this  neighborhood  that  the  scene  of 
her  dashing  story  is  laid.  Miss  Brooks  is 
devoted  to  out-of-door  life,  and  is  a  fa- 
mous horsewoman,  "  Without  a  War- 
rant "  was  written  when  she  was  twenty- 
one  years  old.  She  had  previously  written 
many  shorter  stories,  bat  apparently  found 
more  pleasure  in  writing  them  than  in 
their  publication,  for  she  has  made  little 
effort  in  that  direction.  She  is  mach 
averse  to  anything  that  looks  like  self- 
advertisement,  and  prefers  not  to  have 
her  portrut  published. 
ji 
Soon  after  Dreyfus  was  pardoned  in 
September,  1899,  an  offer  was  made  to  him 
for  his  autobiography.  He  did  not  con- 
sider the  proposition,  and  for  a  year  and  a 
half  his  own  story  of  the  trial  and  his 
martyrdom  was  not  given  to  the  world. 
The  reason  for  the  delay  was  simply  that 
until  recently  it  was  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  this  man  who  had  endured  all 
things  unendurable  to  prepare  an  autobi- 
ography. 

After  four  and  a  half  years  on  Devil's 
Island  he  was  a  physical  wreck,  Steeyens 
described  him,  when  he  entered  the  court- 
room at  Rennes,  as  an  "old,  old  man  of 
thirty-nine,"  with  hair  "gone  white  as 
silver."  The  words  fell  from  his  lips  as 
"from  the  lips  of  a  corpse."  Such  a  man 
could  not  possibly  have  produced  an  in- 
telligent account  of  his  snflerings.  All  he 
could  say  was, "  I  am  innocent ! " 
jt 

After  his  pardon  he  retired  to  a  quiet 
little  village  near  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
where,  surrounded  by  his  family,  he  songht 
to  regain,  in  a  measure,  the  health  and 
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strength  which  his  awful  exile  had  cost 
him.  For  many  months  lie  was  not  cap- 
able of  sustained  brain  vork,  bat  the  time 
he  conld  spend  in  mental  effort  was  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  the  manu 
script  which  is  now  pnblished  by  Messrs. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  under  the  title 
"  Five  Years  of  My  Life."  Besides  the 
personal  story,  the  volume  contains  the 
diary  which  he  kept  on  Devil's  Island 
until  be  thought  hia  death  was  near.  In- 
terspersed through  the  test  are  letters  of 
Madame  Dreyfus  to  her  hasband,  quite 
remarkable  in  themselves. 


The  latest  arrival  in  the  field  of  toy 
magazines  is  called  The  Manuscript,  and 
is  published  by  Dr.  M,  M.  Miller,  the  lit- 
erary agent.  His  first  number  la  as  scin- 
tillating as  one  might  expect  a  first  num- 
ber of  such  a  periodical  to  be,  and  contains 
many  gems  of  thought,  including  some- 
what extended  criticism  of  Mr.  Elbert 
Hubbard  and  his  methods.  From  the 
latter  we  have  room  for  but  the  single 
pearl  appended : 


"  Dear  printers,"  said  Fra,  the  PhilUtiDe, 
(And  oe  smiled  like  the  cherubim  Sistine,) 
"  Learn  to  work  without  wages 
Like  monks  of  Bark  Ageg, 
Then  we  shstl  make  books  that  are  pristine." 


Mr.  Lawrence  Binyon  is  one  of  the  trio 
-of  younger  English  poets  who  first  came 
into  the  family  of  letters  in  the  mid- 
nineties,  the  other  two  being  Mr,  William 
Watson  and  Mr.  Binyon's  cousin,  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips.  Mr.  Binyon  is  one  of 
the  staff  of  the  Print  Department  of  the 
British  MuBeum.  Hia  latest  book  of 
verse  is  to  he  published  at  once  by  Mr.  M. 
F.  Mansfield,  and  is  entitled  simply 
■"  Odes."  The  title-page  of  the  volume  is 
cut  on  wood  by  William  Strang.  Another 
of  Mr.  Binyon's  undertakings  is  the  editor- 
.ehip  of  the  new  Artists'  Library,  a  series 


of  monographs  in  small  quarto  volumes 
issuing  from  the  Unicorn  Press,  London, 
and  published  here  by  Messrs.  Longmans, 
Oreen  &  Go.  The  four  numbers  of  this 
Library  now  ready  are  devoted  to  Goya, 
Altdorfer,  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  Bokusai, 
the  Japanese  painter.  Each  issue  in- 
cludes besides  the  short  sketch  of  the 
artist's  life  work,  many  reproductions  in 
photogravure,  color  and  half-tone  of  his 
most  notable  pictures. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Webb  pours  out  the 
vials  of  his  wrath  in  a  poem  in  the  current 
Atlantic  called  "  An  Age  of  Ink."      It  Je 
comforting,  perhaps,  to  observe  that  such 
wrath  still   dwells  in  minds  celestial   as 
finds  sputtering  outbreak  in  these  lines: 
Of  all  the  asM  ever  known. 
Of  Brasg  or  Bronze,  of  Briok  or  Stone, 
The  blaokeet  and  the  worst,  I  think, 
Is  this  pestiferous  Age  of  Ink. 
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In  Yolume  vast  the  torrent  pours, 
Its  voulmes  blocking  all  outdoors; 
And  fed  and  fattened  as  it  flows 
With  verses  scanned  and  potted  prose, 
Though  all  would  dam  it — and  some  do — 
The  Deluge  still  is  apres  nous. 
Lured  to  the  brink  women  and  men 
A  moment  pause — then  dip  a  pen. 

Mr.  Webb  would  seem  to  be  conserva- 
tive in  that  he  says  men  and  women 
pause  a  moment  "  on  the  brink "  of  au- 
thorship— it  would  be  hard  to  say  what 
authority  he  has  for  saying  that  they 
pause  even  for  a  moment.  A  clever 
woman  in  Boston  the  other  day  made  a 
good  descriptive  phrase  when  she  spoke 
of  America  as^  at  present,  a  land  flowing 
with  ink  and  money. 

ji 

The  first  publication  of  The  Laurel 
Press  recently  established  at  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  promises  to  be  a 
noteworthy  example  of  bookmaking.  It 
will  be  an  edition,  limited  to  450  copies,  of 
the  "Amoretti  or  Love  Sonnets  of  Edmund 
Spenser,"  printed  on  Arnold's  unbleached 
handmade  paper  with  decorative  initials 
for  each  sonnet,  in  form  a  small  quarto 
volume  bound  in  gray  charcoal  boards. 

Mr.  George  Gissing's  new  novel  of  Eng- 
lish politics, "  Our  Friend  the  Charlatan," 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt 
&  Go.  this  month.  The  motive  of  this 
latest  story  is  the  one  now  so  popular  of 
the  politician  and  the  woman,  but  it  is 
here  treated  in  a  new  way. 

Ji 
Dr.  James  Ball  Naylor,  author  of 
"  Ralph  Marlowe,"  a  new  story  reviewed 
on  another  page  of  this  issue,  was  born  in 
a  log  cabin  in  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  in 
the  latter  part  of  1860,  and  grew  up  as  a 
country  boy  on  a  large  farm,  attending 
school  only  about  six  months  during  the 
year.  He  later  took  to  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  himself.  Dr.  Naylor  began 
writing  for  the  press  about  ten  or  twelve 


years  ago,  most  of  his  contributions  ap- 
pearing in  the  Western  dailies.  The  way 
this  story,  which  is  his  first  attempt  at 
sustained  writing,  is  being  received  argues 
well  for  his  future  as  a  writer. 


Mr.  FitzRoy  Carrington  has  written 
an  introductory  note  for  some  excellent 
reproductions,  in  reduced  size,  of  Durer's 
drawings  illustrating  the  Apocalypse, 
which  Mr.  R.  H.  Russell  publishes.  We 
reproduce  on  the  opposite  page  the  draw- 
ing which  is  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known — where,  when  the  fourth  beast  had 
spoken,  the  seer  looked  '^and  behold,  a 
pale  horse;  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him 
was  Death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him." 
Mr.  Carrington  has  shown  excellent  judg- 
ment in  having  the  old  cuts  made  from 
smaller  blocks,  which  make  the  prints 
more  effective  even  than  in  the  original 
size.  Mr.  Carrington  notes  that  with  a 
few  unimportant  exceptions  the  literal 
and  realistic  rendering  of  mystical  ideas 
which  Diirer  gave  of  the  Apocalyptic  text 
had  about  it  nothing  of  the  grotesque. 
With  the  simplicity  of  implicit  faith 
Diirer  saw  nothing  incongruous  in  this 
exact  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the 
evangelist,  and  his  earnestness  carried 
him  successfully  over  such  difficult  artis- 
tic problems  as  that  of  picturing  the  Son 
of  Man  with  "eyes  as  a  flame  of  fire," 
and  with  a  sharp  two-edged  sword  proceed- 
ing from  his  mouth.  Lack  of  space  in 
this  number  forbids  the  reproduction  of 
this  drawing  of  "The  Calling  of  St. 
John,"  which  is  strikingly  effective  in  the 
present  reproduction.  Mr.  Carrington 
has  made  a  picture-book  of  the  most  dig- 
nified kind. 


Among  other  recent  publications  of 
Mr.  Russell,  two  new  issues  of  chil- 
dren's books  in  the  "  Wayside  Series  "  de- 
serve   commendation.      Two    of    Haw- 
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thorne'a  shorter  stories  compose  one  vol- 
umn,  and  Kingsley's  "  Perseus"  the 
other.  Such  bookB  should  make  book-lov- 
ers of  children,  for  inside  is  the  best  lit- 
erature, and  all  details  of  manufaoture 
comply  rigidly  with  the  canons  of  the 
best  taste  in  book-making. 


By  the  death  of  General  Alexander 
Caldwell  McOlarg  an  iuteresting  figure 
was  removed  from  among  the  publishers 
of  America.  His  title  was  won  by  gallant 
service  in  the  Civil  War,  and  throughout 
his  business  career  his  name  has  always 
stood  for  clear  thought,  high  principles 
and  sturdy  common  sense.  General  Mc- 
Clurg  wrote  much  on  military  matters, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  the  Chicago  au- 
thority upon  old  books.  With  him  his 
book-seller's  trade  was  a  profession,  and 
he  never  lost  sight  of  its  dignity.  He 
died  in  Florida  on  April  15th,  after  a 
painful  illness. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  her  publishers 
we  are  able  to  present  herewith  the  most 
recent  portrait  of  Miss  Mary  Harriott 
Norris,  author  of  "  The  Gray  House  of  the 
Quarries,"  whose  new  story  is  about  to 
appear  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Company,  of  Boston.  This 
new  book  is  entitled  "  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath,"  and  it  is  believed  will  rank  as  a 
really  great  American  novel  of  the  civil 
war.  The  title  is  saggested,  of  course,  by 
Mrs.  Howe's  line  : 

"He  Is  InmplJDg  out  the  vintage  where   the 
grapes  of  wrath  are  stored." 

Miss  Norris  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and 
traces  her  descent  through  Ii«volutionary 
ancestors  back  to  one  of  the  original  pat- 
entees of  New  Jersey.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
Vassar  College,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
has  condncted  a  private  school  in  New 
York  City. 

The  new  edition  of  short  lives  of  nota- 
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ble  Americans,  coming  from  the  preBses  of 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.,  admira- 
bly Bupplementa  the  work  begun  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  Beacon  Biographies, 
including  as  it  does  hietoriee  of  many  of 
the. great  personages  of  our  past  not  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  Utter  series.  The  six  issues 
of  this  Riverside  Series  now  ready  contain 
the  lives  of  William  Penn,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Andrew  Jackson,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  James  B.  Eads. 


We  believe  Miss  Imogen  Clark's  por- 
trait is  now  published  for  the  first  time. 
Her  noyel, "  God's  Puppets,"  is  already  in 
its  second  edition. 


A  new  monthly  m^azine  called  Ameri- 
can Country  Life  is  to  be  started  nest 
October  by  Messrs.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co,  Its  field  is  to  be  very  wide — itis  said 
to  be  "  intended  to  interest  every  one 
who  cares  for  ont-of-door  matters  of  any 
kind."  There  is  an  English  periodical 
called  Country  Life,  in  which  many  fine 
photographs  of  English  scenery  appeared, 
and  became  so  popular  that  the  pictures, 
with  the  accompanying  text,  have  been  is- 
sued in  a  book  called  "  Gardens  New  and 
Old,"  which  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this 
number.  The  new  American  periodical  is 
to  have  a  much  wider  scope,  including 
nature  study,  many  articles  upon  subur- 
ban life,  besides,  as  we  understand,  de- 
partments of  sports  and  general  athletics. 
The  size  of  the  page  will  be  a  little  smaller 
than  Harper's  Weekly,  and  its  illustra- 
tions are  planned  upon  an  elaborate  scale. 
It  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Liberty  H.  Bailey, 
who,  as  editor  of  the  Cornell  Nature  Bul- 
letins, author,  professor  and  practical 
farmer,  has  done  much  to  promote  inter- 
est in  things  out  of  doors.  Of  similar  in- 
terest is  anew  book  of  "Nature  Biogra- 
phies," by  ProfesBor  Clarence  Moores 
Weed,  announced  by  the  same  firm,  which 


places  the  reader  on  terms  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  more  common  but- 
terfiiea,  grasshoppers,  etc. 

Literature  publishes  the  letter  which 
Mr,  Kipling  sent  to  the  Times  with  hia 
"Recessional"  poem,  thus  disposing  of 
all  the  fairy  tales  about  its  accidental  res- 
cue from  the  waste  basket,  and  many 
other  like  fables.  Mr.  Kipling  wrote  a 
short  note  offering  the  poem  "  on  the 
usual  terms" — i.e.,  no  pay  and  permia- 
sion  to  include  in  collective  edition — and 
Huggeated  that  if  the  poem  were  accept- 
able it  might  be  well  to  get  it  in  on  Sat- 
urday "  to  end  the  week  piously." 

Literature  also  publishes  as  supplement 
a  new  portrait  of  Mr.  Kipling,  etched  by 
Mr.  William  Strang.  This  shows  Kipling 
seated  with  his  arms  full  of  his  puppets — 
Mulvaney,  MowgU,  and  a  jumble  of  Hindus 
and  Newfoundland  fishermen,  while  sub- 
ordinated are  the  figures  of  the  elephanr, 
the  tiger,  the  python,  and  the  masts  of 
ships.  The  author's  head  is  thrown  back, 
and  the  drawing  is  as  forcible  as  Mr. 
Strang's  drawing  always  is.  The  figure 
is  that  of  a  aeer  and  the  portrait  is  very 
effective. 
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in  correspondence,  where  facts  are  told 
vithout  embellishment.  Thus,  he  thinks, 
his  fiction  shonld  be  found  to  be  truer 
than  mnch  that  is  written  as  fact. 


Mr.  Coster  supplies  us  with  three  more 
old  portraits  this  month.  The  picture  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Sparrowgrass  Papers" 
was  made  by  Brady,  and  the  portraits  of 
the  famous  editor  and  historian  were  pub- 
lished by  Anthony,  though  made  from  old 
Brady  negatives.  For  the  picture  of  Gen- 
eral Morris  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Peter 
Gilsey,  in  whose  collection  the  original 
belongs. 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  whose  "  Ways  of 
the  Service "  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Scribners,  is  said  to  have  had  a  wider 
experience  than  any  other  of  the  younger 
war  correspondents.  He  was  first  sent  to 
the  Greek  war  by  the  New  York  Press, 
and  later  reported  the  Spanish  war  for  the 
same  newspaper.  Then  he  went  to  the 
Philippines,  and  went  on  to  China,  arriv- 
ing at  Peking  with  the  relief  column.  His 
stories  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  his  ob- 
servation of  array  life;  in  fact,  Mr,  Palmer 
declares  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  reader  a 
right  idea  of  the  progress  of  a  campaign 


Mr.  Francis  W.  Ualsey  is  a  journalist  of 
some  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  best 
schools  the  country  affords.  For  two 
years  after  his  graduation  from  Cornell, 
in  1873,  he  edited  a  morning  newspaper, 
the  Times,  of  Binghamton,  K.  Y.,  and 
then,  after  a  correspondence  with  White- 
law  Reid,  came  to  New  York.  On  the 
staff  of  the  Tribune  Mr.  Kalaey,  with 
other  less  important  work,  prepared  obit- 
uary notices  of  famous  men,  went  to  the 
Paris  Fair  in  18T8  for  his  paper  and 
gained  his  experience,  which  has  been  in- 
valuable in  editing  the  Saturday  Times, 
by  contributing  book  notices  and  literary 
news  to  the  Tribune's  literary  column, 
then  conducted  by  Dr.  George  Kipley. 

In  1880  Mr.  Halsey  joined  the  staff  of 
the  New  Y'ork    Times,   and   for  several 
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yeare  filled  the  post  of  foreign  editor. 
Wh^n  Charles  de  Kay  wae  appointed  Gon- 
Bul-General  to  Berlin  Mr.  Halsey  suc- 
ceeded to  the  cfaair  of  literary  editor, 
which  he  still  holds  as  editor  of  the  Sat- 
urday Review. 

Although  his  editorial  doties  have  al- 
lowed small  leisure  for  outside  work,  Mr. 
Halsey  has  been  engaged  for  the  past  nine 
years  in  extended  research  for  the  mate- 
rial which  he  baa  utilized  in  his  book, 
"  The  Old  New  York  Frontier,"  an  ac- 
count of  the  early  history  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Susquehanna  from  Otsego 
Lake  to  the  Pennsylvania,  the  scene  of 
the  most  famous  of  our  border  wars.  This 
history,  which  includes  much  new  and 
interesting  matter  not  at  the  dispoeal  of 
earlier  historians,  has  just  been  published. 
Besides  "  The  Old  New  York  Frontier," 
Mr.  Halsey  has  published  a  rolume  of 
correspondence  and  one  of  family  history. 


He  was  married  in  1883  to  Virginia  Iso- 
bel  Forbes,  who  died  in  January,  1899. 

For  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Owen  Johnson, 
author  of  "  Arrows  of  the  Almighty," 
and  of  Miss  Qwendolen  Overton,  author 
of  "The  Heritage  of  Unrest,"  we  are  in- 
debted to  their  publisbere,  the  Macmillau 
Co. 

jt 

An  unpublished  hymn  by  Longfellow 
called  "Christoet  Ecclesife,"  was  recently 
read  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Peabody  at  a  morn- 
ing service  in  Appleton  Chapel,  Harvard 
University.  The  poem  was  written  for 
the  dedication  of  the  chapel  on  October 
17, 1858.  Miss  Longfellow  has  been  urged 
to  allow  the  publication  of  the  poem,  but 
prefers  rather  to  abide  by  the  action  of  her 
father  in  not  including  it  among  his  pub- 
lished works. 

The  Rambler. 


Saturday,  JULY  9,  1864. 


[191—175]    Oxfari  Trimtg  Ttrm  mi*.    JVr«  IntHnnet  esfim. 


WH.  THACEEBAT.-THE  FOLLOWIITO   HOBLEHEir  ANSj 
•  OENTLBMifiM  have  applied  to  the  Yery  RaTereDd  the  Dean  of  Westmioatar  for  per- 
mission t«>'  erect,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  Memorial  to  the  late  WILLIAM  MAKEPB^CiB 
THACKBRAT  :— 

Mark  Lemon,  *^ 


Bichard  Ansdell, 
Robert  Bell,  «# . 
John  BlAck woody 
William  Bradbui7|^^ 
Dr.  John  Brown,  Ir 
Shirlty  Brooks,  w 
Sir  Arthur  Buller.M.P. 
Bol^ert  Oarruthazs,  i^ 
Henry  Oole,  •  •  .         ' 
Winttrove  Cooke,  W^ 
Cbarles  A.  Cobins, 
John  CrawAird,  ■    ^ 
Tiiomas  Cre8wiok,«r 
B.  a  Dallas,        t^ 
Oharles  Dickens,  ^ 
John  Dickenson, 
J^  H.  D'llon,  ,  . 
Joaeph  Purham, 
Sir  Cbas.  L.  Eastlake^ 


Alfred  Elmore, 
Frederick  M.  Eraai^ 
J.  H.  Foley, 
Thomas  Fraser, 
SirWiUfam  Praser^lT.P. 
Lord  Oranvills^  . 
William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone, M  P., 
F.  Seynaour  Baden, 
James  Bannay, 
M.  J.  Hiftgina, 
Matthew  D.  HIIL 
T.  H.  HU1*,|^7. 
Lord  Botighton,  tr 
George  W.  Hunt> 
Bolman  ,Hunt» 
Henry  KInir, 
Charles  Kuight^ 
John  Leech,  ^ 


John  Lnbbock,^<^ 
Samuel  Lucaa, 
Kenneth  Macaulsf, 
i>imielMaolise. 
William  O.  Macasady, 
Lord  John  Manners, 

M.P.. 
Baraci  Maixichetti, 
Theodore  Martin, ' 
Pavid  Masaon, 
0.  G.  Merewetber, 
Herman  Mertvato, 
John  B.  MilUla,      j, 
Alevaoder  Mnnro.w /* 
Sir  Roderick  Murohiwn 
Charles  Neate^  M.P.. 
Morgan  J.  O'0onnall» 
Heuiy  O'Neil,  \^ 


Bichard  Owen,^ 

SirJotephPaxton,M.Prr 

genry  T.  Prinaep,  ^ 
,  BedgraTe, 
Henry  Bmst^^^ 
Alexander  RusseL 
William  H.  Russell, 
David  Roberts^ 
Geotge  Sinith, 
James  Spedding, 
Clarkson  Sbsnfleld, 
J.  ntijai^es  Stephen, 
Sir  Chartes  Taylor,  ^ 
Tom  Taylor,  ^ 
Martin  Thackeray, 
Anthony  TroUope,  a*""^ 
William  S.  W.  Yauz, 
William  N.  Welsby, 
Erasmus  Wilson.  ' 


*'  The  Dean  of  Westminster  haying  granted  thd  desired  permiBsion.suhscrlptioUs  in  aid  of  the 
object,  will  be  received  (only)  by  MnsRS.  Robaets,  Lpbbocx,  ft  Co.,  15,  Lombard  Street,  E.O. 

Immediately  on  the  dosing  the  subscription,  a  List  of  the  Contributors  wUl  be  published,  and 
they  will  be  Invited  to  a  Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the  necessary  arrangements. 

SHIRLBT  BROOKS,  Kent  Terrace^  Ragenf^s  Park;  Hcni,  Set. 

▲DVBRTISBMBKT  OrTHB  THJkCXBRAT  MKMORIAL.     CUPPBD  FROM  "PUNCH*    AND  PA8TFD  IN  BBOOKB^B  DIARY 

THE  THACKERAY  MEMORIAL  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 


ON  the  morning  of  December  24, 1863, 
Thackeray  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed  in  Kensington.  One  of  his  biogra- 
phers wrote  of  the  event  as  follows : 

**  He  was  no  better  in  the  evening  [of 
Wednesday,  December  23],  and  his  valet, 
Charles  Sargent,  left  him  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  night,  Mr.  Thackeray  wish- 
ing him  *  Good  night'  as  he  went  out  of 
the  room.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  valet,  entering  his  mas- 
ter's chamber  as  usual,  found  him  lying 
on  his  back  quite  still,  with  his  arms 
spread  over  the  coverlet;  but  he  took  no 
notice,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  see  his 
master  thus  after  one  of  his  stomach  at- 
tacks.   He  brought  some  coffee  and  set  it 


down  beside  the  bed,  and  it  was  only  when 
he  returned  after  an  interval  and  found 
that  the  cup  had  not  been  tasted  that  a 
sudden  alarm  seized  him  and  he  discov- 
ered that  his  master  was  dead.  About 
midnight  Mr.  Thackeray's  mother,  who 
slept  overhead,  had  heard  him  get  up  and 
walk  about  his  room;  but  she  was  not 
alarmed,  as  this  was  a  habit  of  her  son 
when  unwell.  It  is  supposed  that  he  had, 
in  fact,  been  seized  at  the  time,  and  that 
the  violence  of  the  attack  had  brought  on, 
the  effusion  on  the  brain  which,  as  the 
post-mortem  examination  showed,  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  His  medical 
attendant  attributed  his  death  to  effusion 
on  the  brain,  and  added  that  he  had  a  very 
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large  brain^  weighing  no  less  than  58  1-2 
oz.  He  thus  died  of  the  complaint  which 
seemed  to  trouble  him  less/' 

On  Friday,  January  1,  1864,  Shirley 
Brooks  wrote  in  his  diary :  "  Thackeray's 
death  is  on  all  our  minds  just  now^  and 
will  be.  The  notice  in  Punch  is  quoted 
everywhere." 

The  same  page  contains  a  newspaper 
clipping  from  the  Scotsman^  which  tells 
that  within  a  black  border  Punch  [for 
January  2]  has  the  following  notice,  "evi- 
dently from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Shirley 
Brooks.'^ 

"  While  generous  tributes  are  every- 
where  paid  to  the  genius  of  him  who  has 
been  suddenly  called  away  in  the  fullness 
of  his  power  and  the  maturity  of  his  fame, 
some  who  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  his  assistance  and  the  de- 
light of  his  society  would  simply  record 
that  they  have  lost  a  dear  friend.  At  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  this  periodi- 
cal [1842,  one  year  after  its  beginning]  he 
became  a  contributor  to  its  pages,  and  he 
long  continued  to  enrich  them,  and 
though  of  late  he  had  ceased  to  give  other 
aid  than  suggestion  and  advice,  he  was  a 
constant  member  of  our  council,  and  sat 
with  us  on  the  eighth  day  from  that  which 
has  saddened  England's  Christmas.  Let 
the  brilliancy  of  his  trained  intellect,  the 
terrible  strength  of  his  satire,  the  subtlety 
of  his  wit,  the  richness  of  his  humor,  and 
the  catholic  range  of  his  calm  wisdom,  be 
themes  for  others;  the  mourning  friends 
who  inscribe  these  lines  to  his  memory 
think  of  the  affectionate  nature,  the  cheer- 
ful companionship,  the  large  heart  and 
open  hand,  the  simple  courteousness,  and 
the  endearing  frankness  of  a  brave,  true, 
honest  gentleman  whom  no  pen  but  his 
own  could  depict  as  those  who  knew  him 
would  desire." 

Thackeray's    connection    with    Punch 
ceased  in  1854,  the  year  of  "  The  New- 


comes. 


yy 


The  pen  that  Mark  Lemon  called  "  the 
gracefulest  in  London"  was  called  upon  a 
number  of  times  to  testify  to  the  greatness 
of  the  man  who  had  just  died.  On  Jan- 
uary 2nd  Mr.  Brooks  records  that  Lemon 
asked  him  on  the  part  of  Thomas  Parry 
"  to  write  a  memoir  of  W.  M.  T.  for  the 
Illustrated  L,  J^"  On  January  3rd  he 
wrote : 

"After  E.  [Emily,  his  wife]  and  the 
children  came  from  church,  she  and  I 
walked  to  Kensal  Green  cemetery.  Saw, 
what  we  went  to  see,  W.  M.  T.'s  grave — 
only  a  flat  stone  as  yet.  I  have  said  '  A 
statue  in  the  Abbey'  in  the  Illustrated 
L,  N.  Saw  other  tombs  which  I  had  never 
seen — Hood,  Scott's  grandchild  .  .  .  and 
daughters,  Molesworth,  etc." 

"  January  5,  Tuesday.  The  memoir  of 
W.  M.  T.  wanted  in  a  hurry,  so  I  wrote  it 
all  between  12  and  5."  [It  was  published 
January  9]. 

"January  22.  Read  Thackerajr's  lec- 
tures on  the  Humorists.  I  attended  and 
summarized  these  when  I  was  on  the 
Chronicle" 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  1851, 
but  not  published  in  book  form  until 
1853. 

On  February  3  appears  the  important 
entry:  "Drew  up  a  letter  to  be  sent  to 
private  friends  of  Thackeray,  with  a  view 
to  getting  a  memorial  of  him  in  the  Ab- 
bey." 

"  February  4.  At  Westminster,  had  to 
dawdle  about — looked  into  the  Abbey,  and 
at  many  places  where  a  memorial  to 
Thackeray  might  be  placed." 

"  February  15.  In  the  matter  of  Thack- 
eray, which  I  will  head  in  future  extracts 
W.  M.  T.,  resolved  to  write  to  Dickens, 
and  did.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  letter  of 
which  I  should  be  ashamed,  or  to  which 
^e  ought  to  return  a  cold  answer.  I  said 
that '  accidents  had  interrupted  our  inter- 
course, but  I  could  solemnly  say  that  1 
was  unaware  of  any  reason  why  that  sepa- 
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ration  should  be  prolonged,  and  that  my 
sentiments  toward  him  had  always  been, 
and  were,  those  expressed  on  the  second 
page  of  a  book  that  could  never  reappear 
without  that  inscription/  And  I  asked 
for  his  name.  I  also  wrote  to  Lord  Hough- 
ton (Milnes)  who  a  long  time  ago  wrote 
me  a  long  letter  of  thanks  for  defending 
Landor." 

"  February  17.  A  very  friendly  letter 
from  Dickens,  giving  me  his  name,  and  re- 
establishing, on  his  side,friends' relations." 

"  February  21.  Sunday.  Called  on 
Lord  H[oughton]  in  Upper  Brook  St. 
He  had  wanted  to  see  me  because  he  does 
not  think  we  shall  get  into  the  Abbey, 
Lord  John  Flynne  opposing  all  new 
tombs,  and  having  excluded  Melbourne 
and  Hallam.  He,  H.,  will  work  with  us, 
however.  If  we  can't  get  the  Abbey,  we'll 
try  St.  Paul's.  One  of  George  4's  hareem 
is  in  the  Abbey.  Landor  writes  very 
miserably.  He  is  in  Browning's  house,  at 
Florence." 

Lord  Melbourne,  who  died  in  1853,  and 
Henry  Hallam,  the  historian,  who  died  in 
1859,  were  buried  in  St.  Paul's. 

Two  days  later  Henry  T.  Prinsep  gave 
his  name  for  the  Thackeray  fund,  and  on 
February  24,  the  diary  continues:  "  Club, 
heard  from  Higgins  [M.  J.  Higgins,  a 
friend  of  the  Punch  staff],  W.  M.  T.  P. 
[dined]  Punch,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton — 
nobbled  him  for  W.  M.  T.  E.  M.  War(% 
painter,  sends  me  a  photograph  from  a 
picture  of  his  of  Thackeray  in  his  study — 
not  a  bit  like." 

This  picture  is  in  the  possession  of 
Richard  Hurst,  Esq.,  and  is  reproduced  in 
Spielmann's  "  History  of  Punch." 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.  P.,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mark  Lemon,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Punch  dinners.  He  used  to 
entertain  certain  members  of  the  staff  at 
Chatsworth,  where  he  was  agent  for  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  grandfather  of  the 
present  duke. 


During  the  next  few  days  Mr.  Brooks 
despatched  numerous  circulars,  to  many 
of  which  ho  received  gratifying  answers. 
*'  specially  one  from  Dr.  [John]  Brown,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  says  the  Dean  will  be 
^  very  willing.' "  On  March  2  Gladstone 
joined  the  W.  M.  T.,  "but  thinks  the 
Dean  and  C[hapter]  will  plead  want  of 
room." 

"  Thursday,  March  3,  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester writes — very  perlite,  but  does  not 
like  to  join  W.  M.  T.,  not  having  had  time 
to  read  his  works,  though  very  desirous  to 
do  so.  Ha!  ha!  and  yet  he  pretends  to 
have  done  the  Kimbolton  papers.  Long 
and  good  note  from  Dickens.  He  says  he 
burns  all  letters,  now  that  the  violation  of 
confidence  is  the  regular  thing." 

This  reference  to  the  Kimbolton  papers 
recalls  a  bit  of  literary  scandal  which  is 
amusing.  In  1864  William  Montague,  the 
Duke  of  Manchester,  wrote  a  book  in  two 
volumes,  "Court  and  Society  from  Eliza- 
beth to  Anne,"  edited  from  the  papers  at 
Kimbolton.  In  his  preface  he  gratefully 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the 
"  historical  knowledge  and  literary  skill " 
of  Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon  and  Dr. 
Doran.  The  opinion  of  his  contempor- 
aries was  that  he  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness with  very  good  reason. 

"March  16,  Sam  Warren  [author  of 
«Ten  Thousand  a  Year']  won't  put  his 
name  to  W.  M.  T. — the  only  refusal  I 
have  had.  Yet  he  said  he  was  intimate 
with  him.  People  say — ^never  mind  what." 

"March  21  .  .  .  Dined  at  the  Club, 
vis-d-vis  to  P.  Simpson,  who  told  me  some 
theatrical  scandal,  as  I  believe  he  will  do 
to  the  Recording  Angel,  while  the  latter  is 
looking  him  up  in  the  index.  .  .  .  Oave 
Clarke  the  W.  M.  T.  memorial  to  be 
engraved." 

"  Friday,  May  27.  W.  M.  G.  called,  by 
appointment  (about  2)  on  Dean  Stanley, 
and  handed  him  the  memorial.  He  read 
it  carefully,  and  said  that  if  we  only  wished 
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to  erect  a  bust  and  tablet, 
there  was  no  heeitation  in  the 
matter,  but  if  we  wished  for  a 
statue,  which  I  said  we  did,  he 
should  like  time  to  consider, 
as  his  predecessor  [Dean 
Trench,  1956-64]  had  objected 
to  all  BtatueB  for  want  of  room. 
I  asked  him  to  consider,  aa  we 
should  have  the  means  of  erect- 
ing Bucb  a  good  statue.  He 
asked  me  to  Innch,  but  I  did 
not  stay,  having  work,  to  which 
went  back." 

"  On  June  19,  Brooks,  Sobert 
Bell  and  Trollope  had  a  '  W. 
M.  T.  talk '  and  '  agreed  that 
anything  in  the  Abbey  was 
better  than  anything  else,  else- 
where.'" June  27  the  Dean 
asked  July  for  consideration, 
"  but  I  incline  to  begin."  Two 
days  later  he  wrote  to  the  Dean 
proposing  to  announce  only  a 
memorial.  This  proposal  was 
assented  to,  and  the  advertise-  »,■,«.  ^    „      , 

.    ,    ,        „,  [From  s  pBDCll  dmrlDC.  UDstgned,  puMd  In  Brooks'a  JH»ry.] 

ments  were  printed.    The  one 

that  appeared  in  Punch  is  herewith  re-  show.    The  advertisement  bill,  hitherto,  is 

produced.  about  £40." 

"July  11.    This  sort  of  paragraph  go-  "Thursday,  July    28.     Wrote    to   the 

ing  about  the  press:  Dean  to  know  what  the  fee  is.     He  an- 

"iit.  Shirley  Brooks,  the  well-known  swered  the  same  day,  £-Z00.    I  had  also 

novelist  and  contributor  to  Punch,  has  asked  the  bankers  what  we  had  got.  Their 

organized  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  account  came  in,  and  it  shews  only  £109, 

erecting  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Tback-  but  I  see  only  seven  of  our  memorialists 

eray  in    Westminster    Abbey.     Eminent  have  sent  in  yet.    We  must  whip." 

men,  both  in  literature  and  art,  form  the  "  August  2.    To  the  Abbey  to  see  the 

executive,  and  the  consent  of  the  Dean —  place  recommended  by  the  Dean,  W.  M. 

Dean  Stanley — having  been  obtained,  they  T.     It  is  small,  and  I  should  have  pre- 

will  open  their  subscription  list  in  a  few  ferred  the  north,  but  as  Lord  Macaulay 

days.    It  is  to  be  hoped  the  memorial  will  came  first,  I  suppose  his  representatives 

be  worthy  the  man  and  the  nation."  [This  should  have  right  of  choice." 

is  a  newspaper  clipping.]  Macaulay,  who  died  December  38, 1859, 

"  July  36.    The  Dean  of  Westminster  and  was  buried  January  9, 1860,  lies  at 

writes  to  oSer  a  place  for  a  tablet  and  the  foot  of  Addison's  statue.     His  bust  is 

bust,  W.  M.  T.  on  a  pillar  close  to  the  on  the  north  side  of  that  statue,  in  the 

statue  of  Addison.     Copied  his  letter  to  west  aisle  of  the  south  transept,  in  the 
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corner  corresponding  to  Thackeray's,  and 
not  visible  in  the  illustration.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pillar  in  front  of 
which  is  Addison's  statue,  and  facing  in 
toward  the  alcove  is  Thackeray^s  bust,  in 
a  less  conspicuous  position  than  Ma- 
caulay's,  which  can  be  at  once  seen  as  the 
visitor  approaches  from  the  north  en- 
trance. 

"  Thursday,  October  20.  Reform  Club  3. 
C.  Taylor,  Bell,  Dallas,  C.  Eeade  and 
self  only  attended.  Agreed  to  ask  Baron 
Marochetti  whether  he  would  do  the  bust 
of  W.  M.  T.  and  on  what  terms.  I  was  to 
write  to  him,  which  I  have  done,  adding 
that  I  had  regretted  having  been  pre- 
vented from  accepting  an  invitation  to 
meet  him  at  W.  M.  T's  and  that  I  then 
little  thought  that  such  a  communication 
as  I  was  then  making  could  be  the  substi- 
tute for  an  introduction  I  should  have 
valued  so  highly. 

"  Tuesday,  October  25.  W.  M.  T.  Very 
nice  letter  fron  Marochetti,  who  is  in 
France.  Will  do  anything.  I  will  call  on 
his  return.'' 

The  Thackeray  memorial  at  this  time 
gave  way  in  interest  to  the  death  of  John 
Leech,  which  occurred  October  29th. 
Not  until  a  week  after  his  funeral  on  No- 
vember 4th  does  the  diary  contain  a  refer- 
ence to  it. 

"Friday,  November  11.  Called  on 
Marochetti  as  to  W.  M.  T.  He  does  not 
much  like  the  site,  but  thinks  we  had  bet- 
ter secure  it,  in  case  of  accidents.  Would 
name  no  price — could  leave  that  to  the 
committee — is  going  to  Ireland  to  put  up 
a  monument  to  Beresford,  Abp,  and  will 
be  home  at  end  of  month. 

"November  23.  To  Club.  W.  M.  T. 
meeting.  We  settled  to  tell  Marochetti 
that  he  must  fix  a  price,  to  write  to  the 
Dean,  accepting  the  site,  and  to  the  con- 
tributors to  whip  them  up.  Paxton  came 
and  gave  25  guineas.  Also  power  over  the 
fund  given  to  me,  by  signature  of  Trol- 


lope,  Sir  C.  Taylor,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Bell 
and  Dallas. 

"  Tuesday,  November  29.  Heard  from 
Dean  Stanley  and  Baron  Marochetti.  The 
latter,  being  desired  to  name  terms,  says 
£200  and  £50  for  fixing.  I  take  it  on  my- 
self to  tell  him  to  go  ahead. 

"  Wednesday,  November  .  30.  Wrote 
Marochetti  and  Sir  C.  Taylor.  So  that  is 
clenched  and  I  may  say  that  /  have  caused 
a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  My  children  may  like  to  know 
that  I  originated  the  idea,  and  have 
worked  it  out.  Certainly  it  has  been  no 
particular  labor,  beyond  writing  to  people 
and  getting  them  together,  but  this  had  to 
be  done,  and  nobody  else  stepped  out  to  do 
it.  .  .  .  Drew  cheque  on  W.  M.  T.  fund 
for  ads.  and  left  it  at  Eyre's  [advertising 
agent]. 

"  December  1,  Paragraph  in  Times  an- 
nouncing what  had  been  done,  W.  M.  T., 
and  that  subscriptions  might  be  sent  to 
Taylor,  Paxton,  Bell,  Dallas,  or  myself. 
.  .  .  Heard  from  Marochetti — he  is  to  see 
the  Dean  after  the  15th,  and  will  begin 
directly." 

There  is  no  further  reference  to  Thack- 
eray in  the  diary.  Neither  Punch  for 
1865  nor  The  Illustrated  London  News 
contains  mention  of  the  completion  of  the 
memorial.  Dean  Stanley  in  his  "  Histor- 
ical Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey" 
says,  "  Lord  Macaulay  rests  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue  of  Addison,  whoso  character 
and  genius  none  had  painted  as  he.  .  .  . 
And  whilst,  from  one  side  of  that  statue, 
his  bust  looks  towards  the  Royal  Sepul- 
chre, in  the  opposite  niche  is  enshrined 
that  of  another  no  less  profound  admirer 
of  Ths  Spectator,  who  had  often  expressed 
his  interest  in  the  spot  as  he  wandered 
through  the  transept — William  Makepeace 
Thackeray." 

Anthony  TroUope  wrote  that  as  quickly 
after  the  novelist's  death  as  it  could  be 
executed  a  bust  to^his  memory  was  erected 
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in  the  Abbey.  "  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  art 
by  Marochetti/^  he  says, "  but  as  a  likeness 
is,  I  think,  less  effective  than  that  which 
was  modelled  and  then  given  to  the  Oar- 
rick  Glnb  by  Durham,  and  has  lately  been 
put  into  marble  and  now  stands  in  the 
upper  vestibule  of  the  Club/' 
In  the  recent  biographical  edition  of 


Thackeray's  works  Mrs.  Ritchie  makes  no 
mention  of  the  bust.  Leslie  Stephen  in 
his  Life  speaks  of  it  as  an  unsatisfactory 
likeness,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  he  is  the  only  writer  concerning 
Thackeray  who  records  that  the  memorial 
was  due  to  the  suggestion  and  indefatiga- 
ble interest  of  Shirley  Brooks. 

Carolyn  Shipman. 


[NoTB.— The  original  MS.  Diary  kept  by  Shirley  Brooks  in  1864  is  now  In  the  possesBion  of  Miss  Shipman,  who 
has  drawn  her  information  from  its  pages.  The  book  is  in  fine  condition,  and  the  entries  as  legible  as  the  day  they 
were  written.— Ed.  Book  Butkr.  ] 
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DUTCH 
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Prudence  Palfrey  door  Thomas .  Bailey 
Aldrich.  Nit  het  Engelsch.  T.  H.  De  Beer. 
Amsterdam:  Gebroeders  Kraay.     1875. 

U  8vo.     Pp.  238. 

Note:    A  Dutch  translation. 


Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  De  Geschiedenis  van 
een  Deugniet  door  S.  J.  Andriessen  met 
Platen.    Amsterdam:  Jan  Leendertz. 

If  12mo.  Pp.  210.  Contents,  1  unnumbered 
leaf. 

Note:  A  Dutch  translation  of  "The  Story 
of  a  Bad  Boy." 
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1 12mo.   Pp.  236. 

Note:  This  is  a  Dutch  translation  of  ''The 
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FRENCH 
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Marjorie  Daw,  Prudence  Palfrey,  Mademoiselle 
Olympe  Zabriski,  Le  Palmier-Dattes  du  Pere  An- 
tonie  tout  a  Eait,  par  Th.  Bailey  Aldrich.  [Print- 
er's device.]  Paris:  Michael  L6vy  Freres,  edi- 
teurs,  rue  Auber,  3  Place  de  L*0p6ra,  Librairie 
Nouvelle,  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  15  au  coin  de  la 
rue  de  Grammout,  1875.    Tours  droits  reserves. 

IT  12mo.    Pp.  380.    Table,  1  unnumbered  leaf. 

Note:  There  is  an  introduction  of  6  pages  by 
Th.  Bentzon. 

1879 

La  Reine  de  Saba,  par  Th.  Bailey  Aldrich. 
Le  Maitre  D*£cole  du  Flat-creek  le  Predicature. 
Ambulant,  par  Edward  Eggleston.  Traduction 
Th.  Bentzon.  [Printer's device.]  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy,  6diteur,  Ancienne  Maison  Michel  Levy 
Freres,  3  rue  Auber,  et  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  15 
k  la  Librairie  Nouvelle,  1879.  Tons  droits  r6ser76sr 

^  12mo.  Half-title,  1  unnumbered  leaf.  Pp. 
iii  (verso  blank),  1-378. 

1883 

Nouvelles,  Americaines,  Marjorie  Daw,  Pru- 
dence Palfrey,  Mile.  Olympe  Zabrisky,  Le  Pal- 
mier-Dattes du  Pcre  Antonie,  tourt  a  fait.  Nou- 
velle edition.  [Printer's  mark.]  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy,  editeur.  Ancienne  Maison  Michel  L^vy 
Freres,  3  rue  Auber,  3,  1883.  Droits  de  reproduc- 
tion et  de  traduction  reserves. 

^  12mo.  Pp.  330.  Table,  1  unnumbered  leaf. 
Advertisements,  pp.  36. 

1884 

T.  B.  Aldrich.  Le  Crime  de  Stillwater,  inute 
de  L'Anglais,  par  Adam  de  L'Isle.  Paris:  Librai- 
rie de  Firmin-Didot  et  Cie.  Imprimeurs  de  L'ln- 
stitut,  rue  Jacob  56,  1884. 
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IT  12mo.  Half-title  and  title,  unnumbered 
leaves.    Pp.  294. 

Note:  Issued  in  a  series  entitled  "  Bibliotheque 
les  meres  de  Famille/'  in  blue  paper  covers. 

Un  £colier  Americain,  par  T.  Bailey  Aldrich. 
Traduit  de  L'Anglais,  par  Th.  Bentzon,  avec 
autorization  de  L'Auteur,  dessins  par  J.  Geof- 
froy,  Bibliotheque,  D*!6ducation  et  de  Recreation. 
J.  Hertzel  et  Cie,  18  rue  Jacob,  Paris.  Tous  droits 
de  traduction  et  de  reproduction  reserves. ' 

IT  8vo.  Half-title,  frontispiece,  title.  Illustra- 
tion, 4  unnumbered  leaves.  Text,  1-232.  Ad- 
vertisements, 4  unnumbered  leaves. 

Note:  This  is  a  translation  into  French  of 
**  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  with  introduction  by 
Th.  Bentzon.  A  fourth  edition  in  paper  was 
issued  by  the  same  firm  in  12mo,  with  this  addi- 
tion: ''  Ouvrage  honore  d^une  souscription  du  min- 
istere  de  Tlnstruction  publique,  adopts  pour  les 
bibliothequcs  scolaires  et  populaires  et  chois6  par 
la  Ville  de  Paris  pour  les  distribution  de  prix." 

GERMAN 

1874 

Prudence  Palfrey  und  andere  Leute  von 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  lu's  Deutsche  abertragen 
von  Moritz  Busch.  Leipzig :  Verlag  von  Fr« 
Wilh.  Qrunow.     1874. 

1 12mo.  Pp.  vi-d76.  Issued  in  a  series  called 
American  Humorists  Vol.  I. 

1875 

Die  Geschichte  enies  b5sen  Buben  und  drei 
andere  sch5ne  Historien  von  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich.     Leipzig  :  Fr.  Wilh.  Grunow.     1875. 

^  12mo.  Pp.  801  (verso  blank).  Issued  in  a 
series  called  American  Humorists  Vol.  III. 

1877 

Die  K5nigin  von  Saba  nebst  anderen  ErzSh- 
(ungen  von  Thomas  BaQey  Aldrich.  Ms.  Deutsche 
libertragen  von  Moritz  Busch.  Leipzig  :  Fr. 
Wilh.  Grunow.     1877. 

X  12mo.  Half-title  and  title,  2  unnumbered 
leaves.  Pp.  233  (verso  blank).  Contents  1  un- 
numbered leaf. 

N.    D. 

Prudence  Palfrey  und  andere  Erzfthlungen  von 


Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  Deutch  von  Wilhelm 
Lange.  Leipzig  :  Druck  und  Verlag  von  Philipp 
Reclam  Jun. 

1 16mo.   Pp.  191  (verso  blank). 

XoTE  :  This  little  volume  contains  four  stories, 
viz. :  Prudence  Palfrey,  "  Ganzrecht,**  '*  Die 
Dattlepalme  des  Paters  Andonius,"  *^  Levennig- 
begraven." 

SWEDISH 

1885 

En  Slem  Drenos  Historie  af  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich.  Med  12  Tegninger  af  Tom  Petersen. 
Kjobenhavn.  Otto  B.  Woblewskys  Forlag. 
Trykt  Hoe  S.  Jorgensen  &  Co.,  1885. 

1  Half-title,  title,  and  table  of  contents,  8  un- 
numberedHeaves.    Pp.  224. 

Note  :  The  illustrations  are  highly  interesting, 
showing  the  Danish  conception  of  an  American 
boy's  life. 

En  Styoo  Pojkes  Historia  af  Th.  Bailey  Aid- 
rich.    Ofvers&ttning  af  Karl  Hemgren.    Med  4 

illustrationer.       Stockholm  :     Albert    Bouniers 
Farlag. 

1[  12mo.  Pp.  210.  Contents,  1  unnumbered 
leaf. 

ITALIAN 
1900 

ToMMASo  Bailet  Aldrich.  Marjorie  Daw. 
Ed  altri  critti.  Prima  Traduzione  Italiana  di 
Giorgio  Barini.  Autorizzata  dair  autore.  Hlus- 
trazioni  di  S.  Guastalla.  [Printer's device.]  Roma: 
Libreria  Pontificia  di  F.  Pustet.  Piazza  Fontana 
di  Trevi  81-85.    Ottobre,  1900. 

%  12mo.  Pp.  176.  Index,  2  unnumbered 
pages. 

Note  :  This  volume  contains  4  stories  and  2 
poems. 

SPANISH 

T.  Bayley  Aldrich.    La  Rein  a  de  Saba. 

Valencia;  1879.  Libreria  de  Pascual  Aguilar, 
Editor.     Caballeros,  1. 

^  24mo.  Pp.  172.  Index,  2  unnumbered 
pages. 

Note  :  There  is  a  preliminary  sketch  of  Mr. 
Aldrich's  life,  containing  12  page<!. 
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THE    ICONOGRAPHY    OP    THE    BATTERY    AND 
CASTLE    GARDEN 


II 


THE  view  of  the  Government  Hoase 
here  reproduced  from  the  plate  in 
the  New  York  Magazine  of  January, 
1705,  is  taken  from  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Battery  neftr  the  end  of  Greenwich 
Street.  It  exhibits  a  part  of  the  city  and 
some  portion  of  the  green  and  walk  on  the 
Battery. 

John  Drayton's  "Toar  Through  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  in  1794" 
contains  a  pretty  copper-plate  engraving 
of  the  Battery  from  s  drawing  by  the 
author  himself.  It  is  an  important  little^ 
picture  in  the  iconography  of  New  York 
City,  for  it  ia  the  only  one  in  existence,  so 
far  as  I  know,  which  ehows  the  Battery  at 
this  particular  time  from  the  landward 
side.  This  view  ia  accompanied  by  the 
following  interesting  narrative  from  the 


pen  of    our    distinguished   visitor  from 
South  Carolina: 

"After  passing  these  islands  we  came 
opposite  the  Battery,  which  is  at  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  town,  and  is  situated 
much  like  that  which  was  at  White  Point 
at  Charlestown.  It  has  no  merlona  or 
embrasures,  but  the  guns  (which  are  thir- 
teen in  number)  are  placed  upon  carriages 
ou  a  stone  platform  en  barbette,  some  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Be- 
tween the  guns  and  the  water  is  a  public 
walk,  made  by  a  gentle  decline  from  the 
platform,  and  going  round  the  ground 
upon  which  the  Battery  is  placed.  Some 
little  distance  behind  the  guns  two  rows 
of  elm  trees  are  planted,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  will  afford  an  agreeable  shade.  The 
flag  staff  rises  from  the  midst  of  a  stone 
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tower,  and  is  decorated  on  the  top  with  a 
golden  ball;  and  the  back  part  of  the 
ground  is  laid  out  in  smaller  walks,  ter- 
races and  a  bowling  green.  Immediately 
behind*  this  and  overlooking  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernmount  House/' 

This  drawing  by  Colonel  Drayton  de- 
picts the  Battery  at  the  particular  period 
when  Dr.  Francis,  the  New  York  extra- 
illustrator's  benefactor  par  excellence,  first 
knew  the  "  charming  place.''  Dr.  Fran- 
cis's reference  to  the  Battery  in  his  "  Old 
Yorker,  or  Reminiscences  of  the  Last 
Sixty  Years "  (New  York,  1865),  is  of 
especial  interest  to  the  arboriculturist  by 
reason  of  the  account  it  gives  of  the  intro- 
duction iuto  this  country  and  the  expul- 
sion therefrom  of  the  Lombardy  poplar 
tree. 

Dr.  Francis  informs  us  that  his  first 
visit  to  the  Battery  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  funeral  of  General  Washington. 
"  The  procession  gathered  there  and  about 
the  Bowling  Green.  The  Battery  was 
then  profusely  set  out  with  Lombardy 
poplar  trees  introduced  into  the  country 
by  the  elder  Michaux,  who  had  been  sent 
to  America  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
of  Paris.  It  was  pronounced  an  exotic  of 
priceless  value,  but  like  many  things  of  an 
exotic  nature  it  polluted  the  soil,  vitiated 
our  own  more  stately  and  valuable  indi- 
genous products,  and  was  finally  eradi- 
cated as  uncongenial  and  detrimental  to 
the  native  riches  of  American  husbandry."' 

In  1806,  four  hundred  feet  of  ground 
under  water,  on  which  Castle  Garden  now 
stands,  was  ceded  to  Congress  by  the  cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  and 
Castle  Clinton,  then  called  the  South 
West  Battery,  was  erected  on  the  mole 
constructed  on  these  water  lots  and  con- 
nected with  Battery  Park  by  a  bridge. 
It  is  built  of  Jersey  red  sandstone.  As  to 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  Fort  Clinton, 
the  doctors  disagree.  One  authority  says 
1806;   another  1807-8-9;  another   1811; 


and  still  another  1814.  The  truth  prob- 
ably lies  midway  betwixt  the  extremes. 
Battery  Park  at  this  time  contained  about 
ten  acres,  and  the  water  front  extending 
in  a  crescent  shape  from  Whitehall  Street 
to  Marketfield  Street  (now  Battery  Place) 
is  stated  to  have  measured  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

In  1822  Castle  Clinton  (so  named  after 
the  War  of  1812),  when  it  had  been  dis- 
mantled and  the  garrison  had  been  re- 
moved to  Governor's  Island,  was  ceded 
back  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
New  York  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment ;  and  in  1824  the  Fortress,  whose 
period  of  usefulness  appears  to  have  been 
exceedingly  brief,  entirely  lost  its  martial 
character.  It  was  leased  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  a  period  of  five  years  at  an  annual 
rental  of  fourteen  hundred  dollars.  The 
lessees  covered  it  with  a  roof  and  con- 
verted it  into  an  immense  apartment, 
which  was  considered  at  the  time  to  be  the 
largest  audience- room  in  the  world.  This 
was  fitted  up  as  a  promenade  and  place  of 
entertainment  and  immediately  became  a 
fashionable  resort.  The  grand  *'  F^te 
and  Gala,"  given  to  Lafayette  on  his 
second  visit  to  this  country  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year,  was  attended  by 
about  six  thousand  persons  and  "  far 
transcended,"  it  was  said,  "in  splendor 
any  pageant  ever  before  witnessed  in  the 
United  States,"  The  gay  and  lively  ap- 
pearance of  the  Battery  on  the  occasion  of 
this  notable  festival  is  shown  by  the 
scarce  little  print  of  "The  Landing  of 
Lafayette,"  which  we  reproduce.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  flag-staff  rising  out  of 
a  square  stone  tower,  which  was  compared 
by  Irving  in  his  "  History  of  New  York  " 
to  the  handle  of  a  gigantic  churn,  is  as 
conspicuous  in  this  as  it  is  in  Drayton's 
earlier  picture. 

Now  began  the  peaceful,  palmy  days  of 
the  Battery  and  Castle  Garden.  "The 
felicitous  situation  of  this  spot,"  writes 
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Goodrich  in  hia  "  Picture  of  New  York  in 
1828,"  "and  the  com-  bination  of  objects 
that  are  here  presented  to  the  eye,  caused 
a  rush  of  genteel  compauy  during  the 
warm  season  that  was  quite  unprecedented 
in  our  City."  "  The  Hudson  River  with 
its  rugged  western  border,  stretching  far 
to  the  north,  the  near  view  of  large  ships 
of  war  and  merchantmen  moored  off  in 
the  river,  or  the'  harbor,  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  steamboats  at  various  hours 
of  the  day,  crowded  with  passengers  and 
noisy  with  bells,  steam  and  bugles,  and 
foamy  in  their  progress,  the  distant  forts 
and  not  infrequently  the  firing  of  cannon 
from  them,  and  also  from  shipping,  the 
large  and  dry  terrace  and  parterres  of  the 
Battery  walk  usaally  swarming  with  visi- 
tors, the  fine  trees  aud  regular  and  hand- 
some private  dwellings  around  the  east 
side  of  the  Battery,  the  telegraph  at  work, 
the  distant  hills  of  Staten  Island  and  New 
Jersey  covered  with  verdure,  and  form- 
ing a  background  to  a  noble  expanse  of 
water  and  a  harbor  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference— these  are  the  attractions  that 
cause  the  Castle  Garden  of  New  York 
to  be  the  most  favored  place  of  public 
resort." 

The  telegraph  referred  to  by  Goodrich 
was  a  line  of  signals  extending  from  the 


Exchange  in  Wall  Street,  by  way 
of  Staten  Island,  to  Sandy  Hook, 
by  means  of  which  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  the  city  from  in- 
coming vessels.  The  poet  Hal- 
leck  has  immortalized  this  primi- 
tive mode  of  communication  in 
the  lines  which  recite  how 
Fanny's  father  in  the  days  of  bis 
short-lived  prosperity  learned 
"  to  distinguish  well 
The  different  signals  whether  ship 

or  schooner 
Hoisted  at  Staten  Island ;  and  to  tell 
The  change  of   wind    and   of    his 
neighbor's  tortunes." 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Castle  Gar- 
den remained  apopularplaceof  amusement 
and  the  Battery  a  rallying-spot  in  civic 
festivities,  and  the  starting-point  for  pro- 
cessions or  military  parades  in  honor  of 
distinguished  visitors  or  in  celebration  of 
national,  state  and  other  anniversaries. 
During  the  pleasant  summer-time  fre- 
quent exhibitions  of  fireworks  and  balloon 
ascensions  brought  thousands  of  people 
to  this  cool  retreat  to  enjoy  the  invigorat- 
ing breezes  fresh  from  the  sea  and  regale 
themselves  with  ice-cream  and  the  other 
delicacies  of  the  season  served  in  the 
booths  which  lined  the  shady  Battery 
walks. 

In  1850  Jenny  Lind,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  great  showman,  P.  T.  Bar- 
nnm,  delighted  with  her  nightingale  notes 
the  thousands  who  crowded  Castle  Garden 
to  listen  to  her  wonderful  voice.  Later 
the  metamorphosed  interior  of  the  grim 
fortress  "  rang  with  the  melodious  tones 
of  Malibran,  Grisi  and  Mario,  the  great 
tenor,  singing  in  opera  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Max  Maretzek."  But  their  songs 
were  soon  hushed,  for  the  Garden  in  1855 
was  turned  into  a  depot  for  newly  landed 
emigrants.  It  was  still  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge;  but  Battery 
Park  was  shortly  afterwards  enlarged,  ex- 
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tended  to  the  Castle,  and  build- 
ings were  erected  thereon  for  the 
reception  and  accommodation  of 
the  crowds  of  "unbidden  Eu- 
ropean guests,  who  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Manhattan,"  and 
were  thence  "forwarded"  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  "to  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  great  West." 

Id  1890  the  offices  of  the 
Emigration  Commissioners  were 
removed  to  Ellis  Island,  and  iu 
1806  Castle  Garden  was  opened 
as  a  public  aquarium,  which  it 
still  remains. 

"The  New  York  Mirror,"  "Bourne's" 
and  "  Peabody's  Views  "  supply  pleasing 
pictures  of  the  Battery  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  last  century  when  as  a  pleasure 
resort  it  was  in  its  heyday  of  prosperity. 
By  these  pictures  we  see  that  it  was  well 
planted  with  trees  and   shrubbery,  laid 
out  into  gravel    walks  and   surrounded 
on  the  water  side  by  a  sea-wall  of  masonry 
surmounted  by  wooden  posts  and   rails. 
A    paved    walk    around    this    embank- 
ment  furnished   a  delightful  promenade 
for    the    thousands    of    visitors, 
young  and   old  and   of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  in  life,  who  fre- 
quented    the    spot,    and    could 
thence  enjoy  a  view  of  Governor's, 
Bedloe's  and   Ellis's  islands,  the 
shores  of  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island,  and  the  harbor  alive  with 
moving  craft,  which  Goodrich  so 
graphically  describes.     The  front 
of  the  Battery  toward  State  and 
Whitehall  Streets,  which   is  not 
shown  in  any  of  these  engravings, 
was  fenced  in  with  an  iron  rail- 
ing which    was   removed   at  the 
same  time  as  were  those  which 
surrounded  the  other  City  Parks. 

We  cannot  close  our  article 
more  felicitously  than  by  quoting 
Washington  Irving's  reference  in 


J  ol  (be  Battery  and  Cutlfl  Qarden.' 
)l,by  Wllltam  Lorliiit  Andrews. 


his  "Knickerbocker's  History'  of  N'ew 
York "  to  this  ideal  spot  among  our 
pleasure-grounds  and  breathing- pi  aces. 

"  Originally  this  point  of  land  was  for- 
tified by  the  Dutch,  who  threw  up  em- 
bankments upon  which  they  placed  some 
pieces  of  cannon.  In  process  of  time  it 
came  to  be  pleasantly  overrun  by  a  ver- 
dant carpet  of  grass  and  clover,  and  their 
high  embankments  overshaded  by  wide- 
spreading  sycamores,  among  whose  foliage 
the  little  birds  sported  about,  rejoicing 
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the  ear  with  their  melodions  notes.  The 
old  burgherB  voald  repair  of  an  afternoon 
to  smoke  their  pipes  ander  the  shade  of 
their  branches,  contemplating  the  golden 
ann  as  be  gradually  sank  in  the  west,  an 
emblem  of  that  tranquil  end  towards 
which  they  themselves  were  hastening; 
while  the  young  men  and  the  damsels  of 
the  town  would  take  many  a  moonlight 
stroll  among  their  favorite  haunts,  watch- 
ing the  chaste  Cynthia  tremble  along  the 
calmboBomof  the  bay  or  light  up  the  white 
sail  of  some  gliding  bark,  and  interchang- 
ing the  honest  vowa  of  constant  affection. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  renowned  walk, 
the  Battery,  which,  though  ostensibly 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  war,  has  ever 
been  consecrated  to  the  sweet  delights  of 


peace.  The  favorite  walk  of  declining 
age;  the  healthful  resort  of  the  feeble  in- 
valid; the  Sunday  refreshment  of  the 
dusty  tradesman;  the  scene  of  many  a 
boyish  gambol;  the  rendezvous  of  many 
a  tender  assignation;  the  comfort  of  the 
citizens;  the  ornament  of  New  York  and 
the  pride  of  the  lovely  island  of  Manna- 
hatta." 

The  Battery  is  geographically  a  uniquely 
situated  bit  of  terra  firnia  on  this  island 
of  ours,  and  holds  a  proud  pre-eminence 
among  our  city  parks  which  it  must  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  until  in  "the  wrecks  of 
matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds,"  some 
wild  convulsion  of  nature  blots  out  of 
existence  our  beautiful  bay  and  its  setting 
of  emerald  hills. 

William  LoHng  Andrews. 


WILLIAM   MORRIS   AND   SOME   OF   HIS   BOOKS 


"  TTSEFUL  kiod  of  a  man,  that!  eh, 
tJ  Walker?"  This  was  William 
Morris's  comment  on  Mr.  Barton  Forman 
when  told  that  the  latter  had  for  years 
been  forming  a  Morris  collection,  and 
made  a  point  of  buying  whatever  the 
poet  might  pat  forth.  There  ia  no  denying 
the  asefulness  of  ooUectors  in  general,  bnt 
the  peculiar  usefulness  of  those  who  pat 
their  collections  within  reach  of  the  pub- 
lic is  a  matter  for  gratitude.  We  hare 
had  a  conspicnous  instance  of  it  this  win- 
ter in  the  exhibition  st  the  Widener 
Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library 
of  a  quantity  of  Morris  books,  proof- 
sheets,  manuscripts  and  miscellanea, 
owned  by  Mr.  Harold  Pierce,  who,  like 
Mr.  Buxton  Forman,  seems  to  have  made 
a  point  of  acquiring  whaterer  Morris 
might  put  forth  in  the  line  of  books. 
Visitors  to  the  library  have  been  able  to 
trace  step  by  step  the  progress  and  derel- 
opment  of  Morris's  book- writing  and 
book-making  from  the  first  essays  at 
poetry  made  in  his  rooms  at  Oxford 
among  Bympathetic  and  admiring  com- 
panions, to  the  perfect  fruit  of  the  Kelm- 
acott  Preaa  where  his  own  writing  was 
printed  by  his  own  hand-presses  in  type 
designed  by  himself.  The  Kelmscott  Press, 
like  the  hand-made  furniture  of  the 
"  Red  Ilouse "  and  the  tapestries  of  the 
Manor,  sprang  from  Morris's  fine  convic- 
tion that  the  only  way  to  get  a  thing  well 
done  ia  to  do  it  yourself.  The  joy  of  do- 
ing never  failed  him  and  finds  character- 
istic expression  in  hia  socialist  argument 
that  all  men  would  certainly  like  to  work 
if  they  could  work  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  that  if  the  favorable  conditions 
were  provided  then  would  come  the  time 
for  the  new  birth  of  art,  so  much  talked 
of,  80  long  deferred.  "  People  could  not 
help  showing  their  mirth  and  pleasure  in 


their  work,  and  would  be  always  wishing 
to  express  it  in  a  tangible  and  more  or 
less  enduring  form,  and  the  workshop 
would  be  once  more  a  school  of  art  whose 
influence  no  one  could  escape  from." 

"The  busy  Morris  of  a  twelve- hours 
day,"  RoBsetti  called  him,  and  if  the  addi- 
tional syllable  had  not  spoiled  the  metre 
of  the  paraphrase,  he  doubtless  would  have 
put  the  day  at  sixteen  hours,  which  cer- 
tainly would  have  come  closer  to  the  fact. 
How  much  impression  upon  future  gene- 
rations will  be  made  by  the  visible  results 
of  all  this  versatility  and  ardour,  all  this 
talent  and  executive  ability,  remains  to  be 
seen.  One  thing  is  secure — that  the 
energy  and  enthnaiasm  and  incessant  in- 
dustry that  went  into  the  work  had  a 
wholesome  influenceupon  thosewhocame 
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This  is  the  Golden  type. 

'ZhxQ  18  the  Croy  type. 

"Cbis  19  tbc  Chaucer  type. 
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into  contAct  with  the  man,  and  formed  a 
much  needed  spor  toward  elevating  the 
decorative  art  of  England. 

**  If  I  cannot  be  the  laureate  of  the 
reading  -  men,"  he  Ib  reported  to  have 
said,  "111  be  the   laureate  of  sweating 


men,"  and  this  in  effect  was  what  he  was, 
whether  he  was  writing  or  designing  or 
priuting  or  wearing.  It  was  the  poetr; 
of  craftsmanship  that  he  constantly  sought 
to  bring  to  public  attention  in  one  form 
or  another.     This  really  was  the  basis  of 
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his  socialism,  of  the  Kelmscott  Press,  and 
of  the  Works  at  Merton  Abbey,  diverse  as 
the  various  interests  seem  at  first  glance 
to  be.  He  sincerely  believed  that  people 
were  happier  and  better  off  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  chey  were  producing  "an 
enormous  volume  of  tangible  and  visible 
beauty,'^  and  there  was  "  no  such  thing  as 
a  piece  of  handicraft  being  ugly'^  than 
they  are  now  in  an  age  of  commercial  pros- 
perity. To  restore  the  beauty  of  the  old 
times  and  add  a  new  beauty  of  universal 
brotherhood  was  his  object  in  trying  to 
overturn  the  existing  social  order.  Thus 
even  his  emphatically  modern  socialism., 
or  communism  was  linked  to  his  very 
earliest  predilections,  all  of  them  towar/J 
ancient  times  and  manners  of  which,  as  a 
boy  and  a  young  man,  he  could  gain  some 
faint  and  alluring  impressions  from  the 
old  traditions  and  festivals  kept  up  in 
Woodford  Hall,  and  from  the  mediaeval 
aspect  of  Oxford  sixty  years  ago. 

The  first  period  of  his  poetry  is  repre- 
sented among  the  Kelmscott  books  by  the 
early  volume  "The  Defence  of  Guene- 
vere,"  reprinted  after  an  interval  of  thirty- 
four  years.  The  original  edition  was  dedi- 
cated to  Bossetti,  who  was  Magnus  Apollo 
to  Morris  then.  The  delightful  appear- 
ance of  the  Kelmscott  edition,  printed  on 
untrimmed  paper,  and  bound  in  vellum 
with  silk  ties,  with  the  word  "  Guenevere  " 
written  by  hand  in  mediaeval  lettering 
up  the  back,  testifies  to  the  regard  in 
which  this  work  of  his  boyhood  was  held 
by  the  poet  himself,  and  his  biographer 
is  not  more  appreciative  than  just  in  find- 
ing the  curious  and  wordy  poems  of  the 
slim  little  volume  more  moving  and  pene- 
trating in  their  evanescent  charm  than 
even  the  full  flower  of  the  later  poetry. 

The  plunge  from  this  sweetness  and 
grace  into  the  perturbed  current  of  the 
Socialist  literature  was  not  made  at  once, 
but  signs  of  what  was  to  come  later  are  to 
be  found  in  the  poems  that  followed  the 


first  edition  of  "  Guenevere,^'  glimpses  of 
an  earthly  paradise  in  which  the  vision 

of  a 

"London,  small,  and  white,  and  clean, 
The  clear  Thames  bordered  by  its  gardens 
green," 

is  still  only  the  vision  of  a  shadowy  isle  of 
bliss  whose  singer  is  not  yet  wedded  to  a 
definite  ambition. 

"  Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  my  due  time, 

Why  should  I  try  to  set  the  crooked  straight? 

Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 

Beats  with   light    wing   against   the    ivory 

gate." 

His  poetry — "  very  easy  to  make,*'  he 
thought — was  early  beating  with  light 
wing  at  nearly  all  the  gates  which  he  was 
to  open.  Before  he  was  thirty-five  he 
had  served  his  apprenticeship  to  Chaucer, 
and  had  begun  the  systematic  study  of 
Icelandic  from  which  was  to  result  the 
great  poem  "  Sigurd  the  Volsung.'*  In 
Mr.  Pierce's  collection  are  both  the  un- 
completed sheet  of  "  Sigurd  the  Volsung,'* 
pulled  for  friendly  uses  only,  and  the 
small  folio  printed  after  the  death  of 
Morris  by  his  trustees.  The  latter  was 
not  finished  in  time  to  be  described  in 
full  in  Mr.  Porman's  bibliography.  It 
was  issued  on  the  25th  of  February,  1898, 
more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  its 
author.  The  titles  and  headings  to  the 
four  books  are  in  Troy  type,  and  there 
are  two  fine  drawings  by  Burne  Jones  to 
represent  the  forty  he  was  to  have  done 
for  the  more  sumptuous  edition  contem- 
plated by  Morris  at  the  time  death  put  a 
stop  to  the  activity  of  the  Kelmscott  Press. 
The  second  of  the  woodcuts  made  for  the 
lines 

Then  adown  the  hall  and  the  smoke-cloud  the 
half-slaked  torch  she  hurled, 

And  strode  to  the  chamber  of  Atlt,  white  flutter- 
ing 'mid  the  smoke, 

is  quite  a  triumph  of  illustration,  the 
splendor  and  force  of  the  poetry  to  a  large 
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degree  oyercoming  the  habitnal  tendency 
toward  feebleness  of  the  artist,  and  carry- 
ing into  the  execution  the  rush  of  the 
idea. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Morris  that  he 
planned  new  accomplishment  and  experi- 
ment to  the  very  last  moments  of  his  life, 
despite  the  fact  that  his  last  illness  was 
slow  and  steadily  progressive,  leaving  no 
great  chance  for  hopefulness.  One  of  the 
books  issued  from  the  press  while  Morris 
was  absent  on  the  untoward  voyage  to 
Norway,  was  the  little  collection  of  Latin 
poems  to  the  Virgin  taken  from  an  early 
thirteenth  century  psalter.  This  was  the 
first  of  the  Kelmscott  books  to  be  printed 
in  three  colors  (red,  blue  and  black).  The 
effect  was  extremely  good  and  the  scheme 
was  repeated  in  the  edition  of  ^'  Love  is 
Enough,'^  issued  by  the  trustees,  a  copy 
of  which  is  in  the  Philadelphia  collec- 
tion. 

A  pathetic  reminder  also  to  be  seen 
there,  of  the  abundant  impulse  with  which 
the  physical  strength  at  last  could  not 
keep  pace,  is  the  specimen  page  of  the 
"  Froissart,'*  which  was  to  have  been  a 
companion  volume  to  the  "  Chaucer." 
The  armorial  border  designed  by  Morris 
surpasses  in  dignity  of  design  any  border 
to  be  seen  in  its  company,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  graceful  designs  for  the 
"  Chaucer."  The  "  Chaucer  "  was  the  last 
completed  work  that  Morris  did,  and  Mr. 
Pierce's  copy  is  in  the  white  pigskin 
binding  tooled  with  a  pattern  designed  by 
Morris,  the  most  stately  and  splendid 
monument  to  his  memory  as  a  master- 
craftsman  that  one  could  possess.  '^My 
eje!  how  good  it  is!"  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  as  he  finished  the  ornament  for 
the  first  page. 

Of  course  no  collection  of  Morris  pub- 
lications could  pretend  to  anything  like 
completeness  unless  it  included  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  pamphlets  issued 
during  the  period  of  their  author's  "  mili- 


tant socialism."  These,  however,  can  be 
regarded  only  with  a  languid  interest  by 
those  who  regard  this  interval  as  a  slough 
in  which  literary  and  artistic  talent  strug- 
gled in  imminent  danger  of  permanent 
destruction.  If,  however,  we  compare 
them  with  the  ordinary  pamphlet  of  poli- 
tical or  social  organizations,  they  have  an 
air  of  considerable  distinction,  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  contributing  much  more  exten- 
sively than  Morris  himself,  to  their  deco- 
rative side.  The  card  of  membership  of 
the  Hammersmith  Branch  of  the  Socialist 
Lesgue  designed  by  him  bears,  according 
to  Mr.  Forman,  if  not  a  positive  portrait 
of  Morris  in  the  figure  of  a  smith  ham- 
mering at  least  '^  a  stalwart  man  with  a 
handsome  face  intentionally  of  the  Morris 
type." 

An  ingenuous  mingling  of  the  aesthetic 
with  the  material  side  of  life  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  little  bills  of  fare  for  the  annual 
Kelmscott  Press  dinners.  The  one  for 
the  first  dinner  is  a  pretty  and  unpreten- 
tious card  printed  in  Golden  type  with  the 
smaller  device  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  on 
one  of  the  outside  pages,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  gold  daisies  on  the  other. 

The  card  for  the  second  dinner  is  more 
elaborate,  printed  in  Golden  and  Chaucer 
type,  having  a  handsome  ornamental  bor- 
der, and  bearing  the  larger  Kelmscott 
Press  device.  A  description  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  church  of  Broxbourne,  where 
the  dinner  was  held,  is  given  on  the  outer 
page.  As  "  Kelmscott  publications  "  both 
are  creditable  performances  and  illustrate 
Morris's  delight  in  making  the  minor 
commonplace  things  of  daily  use  as  charm- 
ing as  possible.  It  is  amusing  to  notice, 
however,  that  the  dinners  were  the  usual 
heavy  British  meal  carrying  little  sugges- 
tion of  Morris's  zest  for  the  art  of  cookery 
about  which  Mr.  Mackail  says  he  knew  a 
great  deal  in  theory,  and  something  in 
practice.  It  was  a  curious  and  splendid 
life  of  manifold  and  united  occupations. 
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and  any  collection  of  the  products  of  aoy  and  who  certainly  seemed  to  belong  to 

one  of  ita  activities  teslifiea  not  only  to  some  prinjitive  race  of  men  accnBtomed 

the  talentj  but  to  the  equally  remarkable  to  do  with   their  might  whatever  their 

vitality  and  indastry  of  him  whom  Bos-  hands  found  to  do. 

setti  called  "  The  last  of  the  Vikings  "  EUsahetk  Luther  Cart/. 


[Froin"TheBook«ofWllll»m  Morris."  By 


THE  TEST    OF   MANHOOD 


Lire  a  flood  river  whirled  at  rock  bonks, 

An  army  issues  out  of  wilrtemess. 
With  battle  plucking  round  its  ragged  flanks; 

Obstruction  in  the  van ;  insane  eicess 

Oft  at  the  heart;  yet  hard  the  onward  stress 
Unto  more  spacious,  where  more  ordered  ranks. 

And  rise  hushed  temples  built  of  shapely  stone, 
The  work  of  hands  not  ple.]ged  to  grind  or  slay. 

They  gave  our^earth  a  dress  of  flesh  on  bone; 


A  tongue  t«  speak  with  answering  heaven  gave  they. 
Then  was  the  gracious  birth  of  man's  new  day; 
Divided  from  the  haunted  night  it  shone. 

That  quiet  dawn  was  Reverence;  whereof  sprang 
Ethereal  Beauty  in  fuU  morning- tide. 
Another  sun  had  risen  (o  clasp  his  bride: 

It  was  another  earth  unto  him  sang. 

"  by  George  Meredith.     By  emirteey   of  Mta«r». 


J 


From  "  aanleas  Old  and  New, 


Ch«rlfl*  8crlbn«r'i  Sons. 


[OopyriBht  by  Cov 


'GARDENS,    AND   THE   JOY   OF   THEM" 


IT  was  Mr.  Warner  who  indulged  in  the 
cynical,  if  professedly  humorous,  re- 
mark that  ''woman,  from  the  first,  has 
made  trouble  in  a  garden.'^  His  assertion 
has  the  element  of  truth  which  makes  it 
so  hard  to  deny,  and  is  therefore  exasper- 
ating to  the  woman  who  feels  that,  in  the 
phrase  of  another  critical  philosopher, 
"  all  general  statements  are  untrue,  includ- 
ing this  one/'  As  a  matter  of  fact — also 
noted  by  Mr.  Warner  (who  was  not  a 
misogynist,  in  spite  of  his  obiter  dicta) — 
a  woman  makes  just  as  much  trouble  for 
a  man  about  building  a  fire  as  she  does  in 
the  purlieu  of  a  garden.  The  old  German 
gardener  whose  peace  of  mind  was 
wrecked  by  the  restless  fancy  of  the  Eng- 
Idnderin  who  wanted  him  to  plant  flow- 
ers in  groups  instead  of  in  rows,  doubtless 
felt  the  sharpest  pang  that  could  be  in- 
flicted by  the  feminine  presence,  for  her 
order  stood  for  the  image-breaking  in- 
fluence, the  overthrow  of  the  classics,  and 
the  disregard  of  precedent  and  formality. 
The  first  garden  of  which  we  have  record 
was  doubtless  a  formal  garden,  since 
through  it  four  rivers  flowed  symmetri- 
cally. Probably  its  details  were  as  precise 
in  arrangement  as  its  general  features, 
and  but  for  man's  flrst  disobedience  there 
would  never  have  been  any  change  in  the 
fashions  of  gardens  or  of  girdles.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  to  feminine  influence  is  due  that 
tendency  to 
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change, 
To  something  new,  to  something  strange," 

which  has  gained  such  headway  with  the 
rolling  years  that  at  present  it  is  literally 
true  that 

*'  Nothing  that  is  can  pause  or  stay/' 

The  theory  of    Antaeus,  and    of    Mr. 
Henry  Oeorge,  that  basic  value  resides  in 


the  earth,  and  that  the  true  standard  is  to 
be  stated  in  terms  of  land  or  soil,  loses 
none  of  its  fascination  or  its  authoritv  as 
time  passes.  Man^s  instinct  for  reversion 
to  the  soil  is  unerring,  and  repeatedly  de- 
monstrated ;  back  through  the  arboreal 
stretches,  of  which  Stevenson  claimed  the 
legacy,  the  feet  of  man  turn  to  ploughed 
ground,  and  he  scuffs  happily  in  the  soft 
earth.  The  smell  of  the  earth  is  the 
breath  of  his  life  ;  he  runs  away  from 
towns,  once  in  aDout  so  often,  as  a  boy 
runs  away  from  school,  and  he  draws 
vitality  from  the  broad  earth  and  the 
open  sky  and  the  living,  breathing  trees 
and  grass  and  flowers.  He  is  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  his  mind  as  well  as  in  the  fibres 
of  his  body,  and  he  is  driven  back  to  his 
merchandise  solely  by  the  force  of  habit 
and  the  "  cohesive  power  '*  of  the  sophis- 
tical tendency  in  modern  society  to  spare 
the  muscles  of  one's  back  and  spur  one's 
wits  instead. 

But  more  and  more  is  the  knowledge 
spreading  that  the  country  is  the  place  to 
live  in;  there  does  one  get  the  most  good 
of  life  as  it  passes.  The  man  whose  daily 
work  is  in  town  must  live  in  town,  or  so 
near  it  that  he  can  scarcely  hope  for  any- 
thing but  a  smattering  of  rural  peace  and 
wisdom;  but  even  he  may  sometimes — 
from  Friday  to  Tuesday,  say — "get  out,'' 
in  the  phrase  of  the  starling.  And 
as  the  tendency  toward  country  life 
spreads,  the  race  is  bettered  by  just  so 
many  rebuilded  nerves  and  just  so  much 
clearer  sight  to  distinguish  between  the 
real  and  the  artificial,  the  actual  and  the 
imaginary,  the  necessary  and  the  unneces- 
sary. Nor  does  the  present  popularity  of 
athletics  stand  for  all  the  good  which  is  to 
be  got  out  of  days  and  nights  in  the  coun- 
try. Hunting  is  no  more  healthful  than 
botanizing  or  sheer  loafing,  "  with  feet  to 
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the  earth/'  and  a  golf  course  is  not  better 
than  a  garden.    Sport  and  athletics  are 
manifestations  of  a  truth,  and  simple  life 
among  trees  and  flowers  is  the  truth  itself. 
As  has  been  metrically  remarked,  to 
him   who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she 
speaks  a  various  language.    That  is,  he 
that  hath  ears  to  hear  the  songs  of  birds, 
is  not  obliged  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  the 
trees,  and  he  who  finds  his  keenest  pleas- 
ure in  the  scent  and  forms  of  flowers,  does 
not  find  the  animal  life  intrusive,  and  he 
who  loves  best  to  lie  in  the  grass  and  hear 
the  wind  blow  through  the  hollow  sky  is  not 
disturbed  by  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
across  the  meadow.    And  as  in  this  great 
realm  of  out-of-doors  there  is  room  for  the 
freest  choice  in  pleasures,  so  in  the  nar- 
rower field  of  the  garden  one  may  please 
himself  in  his  own  way.    The  great  formal 
gardens  in  the   Italian  manner  are  the 
pride  of  many  magnificent  country  homes 
in  England,  but  because  he  may  not  have 
such  a  garden  as  these,  the  young  man 
who  has  just  married  and  gone  to  live  in 
the  most  idyllic  hamlet  in  New  Jersey? 
need  not  be  cast  down.    The  turf  upon 
his  lawn  is  not  the  product  of  two  hun- 
dred years  of  patient  care,  the  fiowers  be- 
side his  concrete  walk  may  be  new  comers 
in  this  soil,  and,  unquestionably,  he  hasn't 
got  a  yew  on  the  place.  Yet  if  he  deserves 
to  live  in  the  country  at  all  he  will  find 
his  instinct  for  a  garden  growing  with  his 
broadening  sense  of  what  it  means  to  live 
in  a  house  whose  windows  look  out  upon 
grass  and  trees  and  a  horizon  line.    He 
will  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  his 
house  should  stand  among  its  gardens  like 
a  gem  in  its  setting,  and  the  idea  once 
perceived,  his  sense  of  fitness  will  work 
with  his  ingenuity  to  produce  beautiful 
effects  in  his  surroundings;  and  he  will 
find  that  at  comparatively  slight  cost  in 
money,  if  he  will  give  freely  of  his  time 
and  patience,  he  can  have  a  little  terrace. 


or  a  leafy  colonnade  which  may  be,  in  its 
lowest  terms,  little  more  than  a  well-built 
trellis  with  a  simple  curved  bench  at  the 
end,  or  a  privet  hedge  so  trimmed  and 
ordered  as  to  dignify  and  improve  his  cot- 
tage far  more  than  a  cast-iron  fountain 
for  which  he  must  pay  extra  water  rates. 
The  number  of  books  lately  published 
on  gardens  and  gardening,  to  go  no  fur- 
ther afield,  is  significant  of  the  increas- 
ing interest  in  this  detail  of  country  life. 
Such  books  as  "  Elizabeth  and  Her  Ger- 
man  Garden,"  have    been    devoured  so 
eagerly  as  to  show  clearly  that  flowers  as 
well  as  gentle  philosophy  are  close  to  the 
hearts  of  the  American  reader.     But  by 
far  the  most  imposing  volume  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  ideal  gardens  is  a  remark- 
able series  of  sketches  illustrated  with 
magnificent  photographs  which  appeared 
in  the  English  paper  Country  Life  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  two,  and  which  are 
now  published  in  a  splendid  folio  called 
Gardens  Old  and  New^  treating  of  the 
(English)  country  house  and  its  garden 
environment.    Here  are  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pages  of  description  and  comment 
upon  more  than  three  score  of  the  mag- 
nificent gardens  for  which  England  is 
famous,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more 
beautiful  photographs    of    foliage    have 
ever  been   made  than   the   hundreds  of 
pictures    in    this    book.    We  reproduce 
herewith  a  few  of  the  smaller  illustrations, 
which  may  serve  to  indicate  the  beauty 
and  interest  of  the  others.    The  largest 
cover  full  pages  in  this  large  volume,  and 
all  deserve  high  praise  for  excellence  of 
execution    as    well    as    for    interest    of 
subject. 

The  most  striking  feature,  perhaps, 
among  all  the  beauties  of  these  great 
English  gardens,  is  the  nse,  with  magnifi- 
cent effect,  of  clipped  yews  as  foils  to 

Oarocnb  Old  jlnd  New.  The  Country  House  and  Its 
Garden  Enyironment.  With  more  than  400  Illustrations 
from  photographs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Importers. 
Folio,  $15. 
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brilliant  flowera  and  as  ornaments  of 
lawna  and  terraces.  From  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  Chatswortb,  the  seat  of  the  Snke 
of  Devonshire  to  the  homely  beauties  of 
Cleve  Prior  Manor,  Airs.  HoUnrn's  house 
in  Worcestershire,  the  aged  yew  elands 
alvays  in  the  honorable  place.  In  fact, 
the  great  diatinction  of  Cleve  Prior  is  its 
vonderfnl  avenue  of  clipped  yews,  in 
which  the  pious  trace  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  ranged  in  a  mighty  row.  It 
is  almost  hopeless  to  try  to  make  selec- 
tions among  the  beautiful  places  included 
in  the  book ;  if  we  speak  of  the  terraces, 
grass  stairway  and  clipped  yews  at  St. 
Catharine's  Court,  or  of  the  jew  hedges 
and  great  formal  garden  at  Blickling,  or 
of  the  park  and  the  apple  walk  at  Lille- 
shall,  we  are  equally  fascinated  with  the 


exquisite  contrasts  of  sombre  yews  and 
bright  flowers  at  Go nd over  Hall  and 
Holme  Lacy,  and  the  marvelous  view 
over  the  park  and  the  city  of  Bath  from 
Prior  Park,  and  the  wonderful  yew  hedges, 
trained  like  colossal  mnshrooma,  at  Hen- 
bury  Court.  The  charm  of  these  places 
never  tires,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  these 
sketches,  with  their  illustrations,  made 
Country  Life  the  moat  popular  periodical 
in  England,  for  a  while.  Such  country 
places  are  the  admiration  and  despair  of 
most  persons  who  would  emulate  them, 
but  even  the  young  married  man  in  New 
Jersey  can  enjoy  the  book  and  make  his 
own  place  more  attractive  by  some  detail 
suggested  in  its  pages. 

Another  large  and  handsome  volume, 
with    illustrations    similar    to    thoae    in 
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"  Gardens  Old  and  New/'  is  "  The  Cen- 
tury Book  of  Gardening,"  edited  by  E.  T. 
Cook.  This  book,  however,  differs  from 
the  even  more  stately  volume  just  noticed. 
That  was  made  up  entirely  of  descriptive 
sketches  and  pictures  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful  country  houses  and  gardens  in  Eng- 
land; this  consists  of  a  short  introduction 
and  a  series  of  monographs  upon  various 
features  of  gardens  and  gardening.  Mrs. 
Earlo,  the  author  of  "  Pot-Pourri  from  a 
Surrey  Garden,''  writes  of  "  Shrub  Borders 
and  Hardy  Flowers '';  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge, 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  writes 
of  "Tender  Plants  for  the  Summer 
Gardens";  Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert  contri- 
butes a  chapter  on  "  Mixed  Borders  and 
Rock  Gardens  ";  Mr.  William  Paul  writes 
of  "  Roses  and  Rose  Gardens";  Mr.  James 
Douglas  discusses  "The  Carnation  and 
Plcotee";  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  "Orchid 
Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  President 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  writes 
of  the  "Cultivation  of  Orchids";  and 
"  Trees  and  Shrubs  "  form  the  subject 
of  chapters  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean,  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  the  Hon. 
Vicary  Gibbs,  M.P.  Mr.  George  Bunyard 
writes  of  "  Fruit  Trees  for  Ornament  and 
Beauty,"  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett  writes  of 
"  The  Culture  of  Vegetables,"  and  Mr.  G. 
S.  Sanders  tells  of  "  Insect  Enemies  and 
Friends."  Other  similar  essays,  together 
with  technical  descriptions  of  thousands 
of  trees  and  plants,  tabulated  in  detail, 
contribute  to  the  great  excellence  and  in- 
terest of  the  book.  The  volume  is  pre- 
pared with  special  reference,  of  course,  to 
English  gardens,  but  much  of  the  infor- 
mation is  equally  valuable  here.  The 
illustrations,  of  which  there  are  hundreds, 
are  occasionally  duplicates  of  those  in 
"Gardens  Old  and  New,"    though    less 
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striking,  perhaps,  than  those  in  the  larger 
book,  but  there  are  many  photographs  of 
flowers  and  plants  as  distinct  from  the 
garden  landscape  in  which  they  appear, 
which  illustrate  some  of  the  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  various  blossoms.  There  is 
an  index  of  nearly  3,000  titles. 

A  portly  octavo — almost  as  stout  as  a 
New  York  City  Directory — is  The  Book 
of  Oardeningy  sub-titled  "  A  Handbook  of 
Horticulture,"  composed  of  contributions 
by  eminent  horticulturists,  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Drury,  and  very  fully  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  line  drawings  show- 
ing the  structure  of  flowers  and  plants. 
The  various  chapter  headings  of  Mr. 
Drury's  book,  beginning  with  "  Landscape 
Gardening,"  "  Florists'  Flowers,"  "  Roses, 
"  Chrysanthemums,"  "  Bedding  Plants 
and  "  Animals,"  and  ending  with  "  Plant 
Propagation,"  "  Fruit  Culture,"  ."  Vege- 
table Culture,"  "  Pests,"  and  "  Manures," 
will  be  found  to  cover  the  ground  most 
effectively,  and  while  the  book  makes  no 
pretence  to  such  beauty  of  illustrations  as 
the  two  just  noticed,  it  overflows  with  de- 
tailed and  practical  information.  As  a 
comprehensive  reference  book  and  oracle 
for  gardeners  it  must  take  a  very  high 
place,  although  it  is  specially  useful  to 
gardeners  working  in  the  English  climate. 

The  Mushroom  Book,  by  Miss  Nina  L. 
Marshall,  announces  itself  as  "a  popular 
guide  to  the  identification  and  study  of 
our  commoner  fungi>  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  edible  varieties."  In  her 
preface  she  disclaims  original  research,  and 


Thb  Cbntdry  Book  of  Oardbnino.  A  Comprehen- 
sive  Work  for  the  Lover  of  the  Qardea.  Edited  by  £.  T. 
Cook.  With  many  lUustratioDS  from  Photographs. 
DoubledAy^  Page  &  Co.,  4to,  f7.G0  ntt. 


Tbb  Book  of  Qardbnino.  A  Handbook  of  Horticul- 
ture.  By  various  specialists.  With  hundreds  of  Illus- 
trations. Charles  Bcribner's  Sons,  Importers,  thick  Svo, 
17.50  net. 

The  Mushroom  Book.  A  popular  guide  to  the  identi- 
fication and  study  of  our  commoner  fungi,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  edible  varieties.  By  Nina  L.  MarshalL 
With  many  Illustrations  in  half  tone  and  colored  plates. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  4to,  $3.00  net. 

Stlvana's  Lbttbrs  to  an  Unknown  Fribhd.  By 
E.  V.  B.  With  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  12mo,  fS.fiO. 
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saja  frankly  that  the  material  has  all  been 
drawn  from  existing  treatises  upon  the 
different  diTisions  of  fungi,  and  she  gives 
a  list  of  her  antborities  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author 
to  write  a  book  simple  enough  to  serve  the 
use  of  occasional  students  of  the  subject, 
either  for  the  sake  of  finding  which  are 
safe  to  eat,  or  for  the  pleasure  which  a 
knowledge  of  their  habits  and  home  life 
may  give.  The  author  has  tried  to  de- 
scribe the  species  in  the  simplest  and  least 
technical  terms  possible,  and  very  often 
the  terms  are  illustrated  with  line  cuts. 
Of  these  line  cuts  there  are  nearly  two 
hundred,  besides  forty-eight  fine  photo- 
graphs reproduced  in  half-tone,  several  of 
them  in  color.  All  these  photographs 
have  been  made  fron  nature  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
and  Miss  H.  C.  Anderson.  The  hook  is 
well  planned,  concisely  written  and  is  as 


serviceable  as  any  of  the  text- books  of  the 
subject,  several  of  which  are  sold  for 
a  much  higher  price.  It  is  beautifully 
printed  throughout,  and  is  entirely  ser- 
viceable and  comprehensible  enongb. 

A  very  friendly  little  book  about  flowers 
and  gardens  is  Sylvana's  Le/fers  to  an 
Cnknown  Friend,  whose  author,  although 
sheltered  behind  the  initials  £.  V.  B., 
we  believe  to  be  Mrs.  Boyle.  In  these 
pleasantly  discursive  letters  the  writer 
gossips  of  sunny  gardens,  English  and 
Scotch,  in  which  she  strayed  and  played ; 
rose  gardens,  and  gardens  of  iris,  and 
gardens  full  of  all  lilies,  and  sweet- 
peas,  aud  carnations,  and  dahlias,  and 
mignonette,  and  pink  hollyhocks.  North 
and  South  did  Sylvana  range,  discovering 
new  beauties  in  strange  gardens  and  re- 
cognizing old  ones  with  renewed  affection, 
and  she  writes  about  it  all  to  her  friend — 


*■  8ard«oa  Old  ai 


Cbarlea  Scrlbnera  Soqb. 


ICopjrighl.by  Conn  fry  U/e.  | 
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who  IB  the  gentle  reader — ftnd  gives  de- 
tails, besides,  of  ber  dog's  health,  and  the 
decadent  behavior  of  the  parrot,  besides 
quoting  Spenser,  Ronssean  and  the  last 
number  of  Punch.  And  her  general  re- 
flections are  so  sympathetic  and  good  that 
she  may  well  have  the  last  paragraph  all 
to  herself. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  gardens — of 
the  true  pleasure  of  them.  And  I  find 
that  if  the  garden  be  great,  it  is  not  in 
green  breadths  of  lawn  or  long  perspect- 
ives of  terraces  or  trees,  or  well-kept  bor- 


ders, or  in  chosen  peeps  of  ontland  conn- 
trj,  that  onr  sodI  delights.  If  the  place 
be  small,  it  is  not  the  trimness  of  grand 
paths  or  the  brilliancy  of  ordered  flower- 
beds that  most  do  please.  The  true  pleas- 
ure everywhere,  in  every  garden,  is  the 
charm  of  individual  interest  —  whether 
among  the  rough  stones  of  the  rockery  or 
in  the  sunny  bit  under  an  old  wall  or  in 
some  other,  perhaps  unfrequented,  comer 
of  the  garden,  where  grows  some  tender 
plant  whose  flowering  is  watched  and 
waited  for."  W.  S.  M. 


"QardeiuOldiii 


Chutes  Scrlbuii 
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Or  shall  we  mn  with  Artemis, 

Or  yield  the  breast  to  Aphrodite? 

Both  aremlghtv; 

Botbgi^eblias; 

Each  can  torture  if  divided; 

Bach  claims  worship  andivided, 

Id  ber  wake  would  nave  us  wallow. 


Youth  must  olTer  on  bent  knees 

Homage  unto  one  or  other; 

Earth,  the  mother, 

This  decrees; 

And  unto  the  pallid  Scyther 

Either  points  us  shun  we  dther, 

Shun  or  too  devoutl;  follow. 


Frwn  "  A  Seeding  of  Life,  and  Othtr  Poems,"  by    George   Mertdith.     By  couHtty  of    Mtttrs. 


Churl e»  ScHbner's  Sons. 


THE    LITERARY   NEWS   IN    ENGLAND 


THE  outburst  of  lady-like  eroticism 
which  has  followed  the  publication  of 
"  The  Love  Letters  of  an  Englishwoman  " 
helps  to  show  more  clearly  than  any  pre- 
vious symptoms  that  the  cape- and -sword 
school  of  romance  has  had  its  day,  for  the 
time  being  at  least.  It  is  long  since  Mr. 
John  Lane  advertised  two  or  three  of  his 
wares,  including"Herod^'  and  "TheCardi- 
nal's  Snuff  Box/*  as  the  *'  best  love  stories." 
We  are  now  promised  the  love  letters  of 
some  notable  historical  personages,  in- 
cluding Bismarck.  We  have  had  skits  on 
'•  The  Love  Letters  of  an  Englishwoman," 
a  book  by  George  Egerton,  called  "  Rosa 
Amorosa ''  and  innumerable  reprints  of  the 
love  verses  of  the  great  poets.  The  emo- 
tional point  of  view  of  the  British  reading 
public  is  indeed  very  diflBcult  to  grasp,  for 
books  that  would  have  been  a  failure  a 
few  years  ago  are  being  read  to-day  with 
avidity.  It  is  extraordinary,  for  instance, 
that  a  book  like  "  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth  " 
should  have  been  one  of  the  successes  of 
the  season.  English  country-house  life, 
as  the  occasional  glimpses  into  it  afforded 
by  the  law  courts  have  shown,  is  certainly 
worth  the  study  of  the  serious  student  of 
society,  but  such  stories  as  Elizabeth,  an 
innocent  young  girl,  tells  to  her  mother 
belong  (as  Mr.  Pinero  would  say)  "  to  the 
smoking-room  and  the  club."  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton Glyn,  the  author,  is  a  Canadian,  and 
is  married  to  an  Essex  squire.  Her  sister 
was  recently  married  to  Sir  Cosmo  Duff- 
Gordon,  who  represents  an  exceedingly 
literary  family.  The  portrait  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Mrs.  Clayton  Glyn's  book  is 
that  of  Lady  Angela  Forbes,  who  is  the 
sister  of  Earl  Bosslyn,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  and  the  Countess  of  Warwick, 
all  of  whom  have  written  books.  In 
speaking  of  these  books  as  specimens  of 
eroticism,  I  am  not  overstepping  the  mark. 


for  the  Blackwoods  announce  a  story 
called  "  The  Extermination  of  Love,"  "  a 
fragmentary  study  in  erotics."  The  last 
word  is  all  the  more  notable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  author,  Madame  de  Las- 
zowska,  one  of  the  Gerard  sisters,  is  quite 
an  old-fashioned  writer.  The  new  school 
is  much  more  sensuous  than  the  pyschol- 
ogists  of  the  Keynote  period. 

It  is  curious  that  despite  the  loyalty, 
which  the  life  of  Queen  Victoria  increased, 
in  the  House  of  Guelph,  the  interest  in  the 
House  of  Stuart,  which  it  displaced,  in- 
creases in  exact  proportion.  Modern  criti- 
cal methods  having  shown  the  latter 
Stuarts,  notably  Prince  Charlie  and  his 
father,  to  have  been  something  very  far 
short  of  heroes.  But  nothing  that  can 
now  be  written  will  dispel  the  atmosphere 
of  romance  which  envelops  the  Stuart 
dynasty  for  the  ordinary  reader,  and  the 
fascination  of  their  devious  methods  for 
the  expert.  This  spring  alone  has  brought 
forth  no  fewer  than  three  new  books  on 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the  fair  emotional- 
ist, who  by  a  grim  irony  was  sent  to  rule 
a  people  completely  antagonistic  to  her 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  wh«  is 
doing  less  journalism  and  more  solid 
book  work,  has  followed  up  his  Stuart 
studies  by  "  The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart," 
which  deals  in  detail  with  the  famous 
Casket  letters.  Mr.  Lang  has  the  rare 
knack  of  being  able  to  throw  a  new  light 
on  old  material  and  of  unearthing  new 
facts,  and,  unlike  the  historian  who  be- 
longs to  the  school  of  "  infinitesimal  re- 
search," he  has  a  vivid  point  of  view  and 
the  gift  of  style.  The  literature  of  the 
Casket  letters  is  extensive  enough  in  all 
conscience,  and  yet  a  new  book  on  the 
subject  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Cowan,  a  Scots  journalist,  for  Sampson 
Low.    Even  the  American  is  fascinated 
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by  the  subject  of  Mary,  for  Mr.M.  M. 
Shoemaker  has  prepared  an  elaborately 
illustrated  book  on  the  palaces,  prisons 
and  resting-places  of  the  queen,  begin- 
ning with  Linlithgow  Palace,  Mary's  birth- 
place, now  a  ruin,  which  Lord  Rosebery 
proposes  to  restore  as  a  memorial  to  Queen 
Victoria.  The  late  Queen  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  Stuarts,  and  the  Royal 
Library  at  Windsor  contains  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  Stuart  correspondence 
which  George  IV  purchased  from  the 
representatives  of  Henry  Stuart,  Cardinal 
York,  the  last  of  his  race.  It  was  prob- 
ably in  recognition  of  her  interest  in  the 
exiled  House  that  the  Legitimist  League 
did  not  celebrate  the  martyrdom  of 
Charles  this  year,  as  it  fell  due  when  the 
Queen  was  lying  dead.  Another  Stuart 
book  is  announced  by  Mr.  Nutt  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  sketch  of  the  late  Pre- 
tender and  the  movements  in  his  favor, 
edited  by  Mr.  Sanford  Terry,  who  is  the 
Lecturer  on  History  at  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity and  has  produced  some  excellent  his- 
torical work  lately,  including  a  biblio- 
graphy of  the  literature  of  the  '45. 
Though  Mr.  Wilkins  has  made  a  success 
with  his  book  on  Sophia  Dorothea,  the 
annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover  will 
never  have  the  hold  on  the  imagination  of 
moderns  that  the  Stuarts  manage  to  take. 
If  possible  closer  inspection  of  the  Hano- 
verians will  be  disillusioning. 

What  I  may  call  the  literature  of  im- 
peachment of  this  country  continues  to 
attract  publishers  in  its  sad  or  hysteric 
way.  We  have  had  endless  books  about 
the  army,  including  one  by  an  Austrian, 
Theodor  von  Sosnosky.  He  has  never 
been  in  England,  and  yet  he  tells  us  he 
amused  himself  as  a  boy  by  marshalling 
English  armies  under  a  certain  Duke  of 
Haddington,  who  was  a  second  Napoleon. 
The  Duke  was  made  to  take  Cuba  and 
enter  New  York  in  triumph  !  A  book 
that  has   had  a  very  great  success  is  by 


Captain  Cairnes,  the  author  of  the  "Ab- 
sent-Minded War."  It  is  called  "The  Com- 
ing Waterloo."  Indeed,  anything  of  the 
"Battle  of  Dofking"  type  will  have  a  more 
or  less  catch-penny  sale.  Among  those 
who  have  benefitted  by  the  tide  of  pessi- 
mism is  Mr.  John  M.  Robertson,  who  used 
to  write  industriously  for  little  known 
publishers.  He  has  now  been  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Grant  Richards  and  has  given  us 
a  book  entitled  "  Wrecking  the  Empire." 
Mr.  Robertson,  I  believe,  is  a  Scotsman, 
and  has  written  on  many  topics,  all  in  a 
very  strenuous  way.  Pessimism  has  in- 
vaded even  the  realms  of  critical  literature 
as  Mr.  Churton  Collins'  "Ephemera 
Critica  "  serves  to  remind  us.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  Mr.  Collins,  as  he  himself  de- 
scribes it,  has  been  engaged  "  in  pleading 
for  the  recognition  of  literature  as  distin- 
guished from  philology  at  the  universities." 
He  is  shaky  in  his  proof  of  certain  points, 
but  in  his  denunciation  of  the  main  drift 
of  much  current  "criticism"  there  is  a 
great  deal  that  is  very  true  in  his  crusade. 
Mr.  Collins  is  a  Balliol  man  and  is  just  a 
little  past  fifty.  He  is  younger  by  six 
years  than  Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope,  the  late 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  who  is  re- 
publishing his  lectures  on  "Life  in 
Poetry  "  and  "  Law  in  Taste."  Mr.  Court- 
hope  wrote  the  Newdigate  prize  poem  at 
Oxford  in  1864,  and  has  written  a  good 
deal  of  verse,  but  he  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  editor  of  Pope.  Apropos  of  critics, 
one  notices  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
revival  of  interest  in  Hazlitt.  Mr.  Archer 
has  already  reprinted  Hazlitt's  theatrical 
criticisms,  which  are  still  quite  fresh,  and 
now  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  is  at  work  at  a 
monograph  on  the  great  critic. 

Our  passing  into  the  twentieth  century 
seems  to  be  the  signal  for  a  re -examina- 
tion of  the  social  life  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  some  of  its  smaller  celebri- 
ties. Mr.  Grant  Richards,  to  take  only 
one  publisher,  has  within  the  last  few 
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weeks  given  us  books  of  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Laggan  and  a  series  of  eighteenth -century 
memoirs  by  Mrs.  Paston.  Again  the 
letters  of  Lady  Anne  Barnard^  the  im- 
mortal author  of  "  Auld  Robin  Gray/'  are 
to  be  issued  by  Smith  Elder.  It  is  long 
since  the  literary  life  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  exploited,  but  a  great  deal 
has  yet  to  be  done  in  dealing  with  its  so- 
cial life  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  charter 
chests  of  many  families  are  unexplored  so 
far  as  the  eighteenth  century  is  concerned, 
because  the  strongest  dislike  is  shown  by 
their  owners  to  let  experts  probe  the  inner 
history  of  people  whose  descendants  may 
still  be  alive.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is 
far  more  easy  to  investigate  the  life  and 
history  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cen- 
turies than  to  deal  with  the  eighteenth. 

Among  the  biographies  to  be  issued  in 
the  near  future,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing will  be  that  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton, 
which  Mr.  George  Soames  Layard  has  in 
hand.  Mr.  Layard  has  hitherto  been 
known  by  his  books  on  modern  art,  for  he 
has  written  on  Cruikshank,  Eeene,  and 
the  pre-Raphaelites.  During  her  long 
life  Mrs.  Linton  occupied  such  a  promi- 
nent place  in  London  literary  life,  and 
wrote  with  so  much  force  that  if  she  has 
left  any  mateHal  at  all,  it  ought  to  make 
pretty  lively  reading.  Miss  Mary  Kings- 
ley's  life  is  being  written  by  her  brother 
Charles,  who  is  being  assisted  by  Mr. 
Walker,  the  West  African  traveler.  The 
Kingsleys  have  inherited  the  literary  gift 
in  a  very  marked  degree,  for  one  genera- 
tion produced  Charles  and  Henry,  the 
novelists,  and  George,  the  scientist,  while 
the  present  has  given  us  Miss  Mary 
Kingsley,  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Harrison  (Lu- 
cas Malet),  and  Charles  the  second.  The 
late  Professor  Sidgwick,  who  married  Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour's  sister,  is  to  be  commemor- 
ated at  Cambridge  by  a  lectureship  in 
moral  philosophy.  Mr.  Sidgwick  did 
more  than  any  man  for  his  favorite  sub- 


ject at  Cambridge,  where  his  wife  is  now 
Principal  of  Newnham.  She  inherits  the 
contemplative  characteristics  of  her 
brother,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  her  uncle,  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Speaking  of  philosophy,  I  may  say  that 
Mr.  Benjamin  Swift  has  turned  his  back 
on  fiction  for  the  moment  to  his  favorite 
philosophical  studies,  for  he  is  writing  a 
book  for  Mr.  Heinemann  called  "The 
Eternal  Conflict."  Mr.  W.  R.  PatersoD,to 
give  him  his  real  name,  began  his  career 
by  taking  first-class  philosophical  honors 
at  Glasgow  University.  His  friends  know 
him  to  be  profoundly  interested  in  the 
problems  of  life  which  he  regards  in  an 
unconventional  way,  and  everybody  who 
has  read  his  stories  must  have  been  struck 
by  the  underlying  strenuousness  of  their 
point  of  view. 

The  houses  for  poor  authors,  for  which 
the  late  Sir  William  Eraser,  the  genealo- 
gist, left  £25,000,  are  to  be  erected  at  Col- 
inton,  near  Edinburgh,  on  a  site  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  Pentlands.  There 
will  be  twelve  houses  and  an  administra- 
tive block,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square. 
The  houses  vary  in  size  from  two  to  four 
rooms,  and  over  the  door  of  each  house 
there  will  be  two  old  Scottish  mottoes  : 
Pax  intrantihus  (Peace  to  the  coming) 
and  Solus  exeuntihus  (Safety  to  the  de- 
parting). It  seems  almost  incredible,  yet 
the  hard,  dry  fact  remains  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Eraser  made  £100,000  out  of  writing 
genealogical  works.  He  compiled  —  one 
can  scarcely  say  "  wrote  " — twenty  books 
on  an  elaborate  scale  on  the  great  families 
of  Scotland,  mostly  to  the  order  of  the 
head  of  the  house.  These  books  were 
never  sold,  but  were  given  away.  Even 
on  the  supposition  that  Sir  William,  who 
began  life  as  a  solicitor's  clerk,  made  £2,- 
000  out  of  every  book,  there  is  still  £60,- 
000  to  be  accounted  for.  True,  he  had  a 
small  business  as  a  solicitor,  and  a  Govern- 
ment post  in  the  Register  House  where  all 
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the  Scots  national  records  are  kept,  bat 
the  savings  on  that,  even  daring  a  long 
life,  would  not  make  up  the  £100,000.  I 
am  told  that  he  lived  very  economically, 
had  no  expensive  tastes,  never  speculated, 
and  bought  old  furniture  judiciously, 
which  sold  after  his  death  for  very  high 
prices.  Meantime,  one  may  recall  the 
fact  that  homes  for  authors  have  not  been 
a  conspicuous  success  hitherto  Id  this 
country.  The  Guild  of  Literature  and 
Art  built  a  series  of  houses  at  Stevenage, 
in  Herts,  for  poor  authors,  and  Dickens 
was  convinced  that  it  would  "entirely 
change  the  status  of  the  literary  man  in 
England."  The  scheme,  however,  was  a 
complete  failure,  and  the  buildings  are 
now  to  be  sold.  The  real  explanation,  of 
course,  is  that  the  British  mind  has  a  con- 
stitutional dislike  of  anything  approach- 
ing an  Academy  of  Arts,  in  practice  or  in 
superannuation,  and  all  proposals  of  this 
kind  are  really  doomed  to  failure.  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope,  who  as  playwright  and 
novelist  is  piling  up  a  nice  little  fortune, 
is  keenly  interested  in  the  scheme  of  pen- 
sions for  poor  authors.  The  booming  sys- 
tem, against  which  Mr.  Churton  Collins 
inveighs,  rapidly  sends  the  work  of  our 
story  writers  out  of  date.  Looked  at 
calmly,  it  is  essentially  a  cruel  system — 
sending  up  a  new  writer  like  a  rocket,  so 
that  he  inevitably  must  come  down  as  an 
unmistakable  stick. 

The  hopelessness  of  literary  combina- 
tion is  brought  out  by  the  difficulties  at- 
tending book  copyright  legislation  and 
the  whole  question  of  agreement  between 
authors  and  publishers.  On  the  one  side 
we  have  the  Society  of  Authors,  run  by 
Sir  Walter  Besant,  while  on  the  other  we 
have  writers  like  Mr.  Charles  Weekes, 
who,  in  the  new  issue  of  The  Literary 
Year  Book,  which  is  published  by  Mr. 
George  Allen,  imagines  "nothing  worse 
for  the  best  interests  alike  to  the  work 
and  the  workers,  than  the  indefinite  in- 


crease of  books  published  on  commis- 
sion." Mr.  Herbert  Morrah,  who  edits  the 
Year  Book,  declares  that  literature  "  is  a 
miz-maze  into  which  people  have  a  way  of 
straying  without  even  knowing  what  they 
want  to  do  or  whither  they  want  to  go." 
Very  different  is  the  attitude  of  our  pho- 
tographers, who  have,  under  the  marshal- 
ling genius  of  Mr.  Joseph  Elliott,  become 
as  powerful  a  corporation  within  the  last 
eight  years  as  any  that  I  know  of.  When 
illustrated  papers  began  reproducing 
photographs,  Mr.  Elliott,  who  is  the  chief 
of  the  famous  firm  of  Elliott  and  Fry,  the 
Royal  Photographers  of  Baker  Street, 
whipped  up  his  brethren  even  in  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  country  and  de- 
manded a  photographic  fee  for  every 
copyright  picture  published  on  the  basis 
of  lOs.Gd.  for  cabinets  and  21s.  for 
panel  portraits.  The  illustrated  weekly 
newspapers  made  an  attempt  to  defy  the 
photographers'  union,  but,  although  some 
of  them  had  been  established  almost  be- 
fore Mr.  Elliott's  birth,  they  signally 
failed.  Mr.  Elliott  has  reserved  for  an 
American  paper  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
making  two  hundred  pounds  out  of  the 
portrait  of  General  Baden-Powell  alone, 
while  not  a  copyright  photograph  is  pub- 
lished without  his  union  getting  to  know 
of  it.  Copyright  resides  in  the  photo- 
grapher, I  may  say,  by  the  mere  fact  that 
the  sitter  is  not  paid.  Rather  than  enter 
into  a  correspondence  with  subjects,  the 
illustrated-paper  editor  will  pay  the 
10s.6d.  demanded  by  any  photographer; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  some 
photographers  have  charged  fees  for  por- 
traits that  have  been  actually  paid  for  by 
the  sitter.  I  mention  this  in  order  to 
show  the  strength  of  the  photographers 
who  control  one  department  of  our  illus- 
trated books  and  newspapers.  Does  the 
commercial  ability  which  has  distin- 
guished the  photographers  mean  that 
their   "art"    is  the  merest    mechanism 
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after  all  ?  There  are  signs  that  the  book- 
publishers  are  now  about  to  protest  against 
photographic  fees,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  will  be  any  more  successful  than  the 
editors. 

An  exceedingly  dull  theatrical  season, 
punctuated  by  the  revival,  and  failure,  of 
some  old  plays,  has  characterized  the 
spring.  But  the  announcements  for  the 
future  give  hope  of  a  better  summer. 
Mr.  Tree  has  commissioned  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips  to  write  a  play  on  the  "  Odyssey .^^ 
Mr.  Alexander,  however,  makes  no  sign  of 
showing  us  on  the  stage  the  same  author 
as  "Paolo  and  Francesca.^'  Mr.  Tree  is 
also  to  give  some  performances  of  Steven- 
son and  Henley^s  farce,  "  Macaire  "  and  of 
"  Beau  Austin,^'  which  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  advance  guard  of  the  critics.  London 
has  lost  one  of  its  dramatists  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  George  Moore,  who  has  re- 
turned to  his  native  heath.  He  has 
found  that  England  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible, and  that  London  tends  to  crush  out 
his  ideals.  So  he  has  betaken  himself  to 
Dublin,  leaving  behind  him  his  old  friend, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats.  Mr.  Egerton  Castle's 
romance,  "  The  Secret  Orchard,"  has  been 
dramatized  for  the  Eendals.  Sir  Henry 
Irving's  eldest  son,  who  gave  us  a  bril- 
liant book  on  Judge  Jeffreys,  has  now 
written  a  series  of  "Studies  in  French 
Criminals.**  There  is  a  curious  tinge  of 
diablerie  in  Mr.  Irving*s  acting.    I  may 


note  that  another  young  actor,  Mr.  Cosmo 
Hamilton,  has  taken  to  letters,  for  he  is 
turning  out  some  clever  stories. 

Close  on  five  thousand  newspapers  and 
journals,  weekly  and  monthly,  are  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the 
vast  number  seems  to  have  no  deterrent 
effect  on  ambitious  people.  The  latest 
project  is  a  sixpenny  weekly  paper,  called 
The  Candid  Friend,  started  by  Mr.  Frank 
Harris,  who  made  his  mark  as  editor  of 
the  Fortnightly,  and  then  of  the  Saturday 
Review.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  Welshman,  who 
was  born  in  Ireland  and  received  some 
education  in  America.  He  has  written  in 
many  forms,  one  of  his  more  recent  efforts 
being  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daventry,*'  the  play 
produced  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 
Original  points  of  view  and  forcible  lan- 
guage have  distinguished  everything  he 
has  done  up  to  the  present  time.  One  may, 
therefore,  expect,  from  its  title,  at  least, 
that  The  Candid  Friend  will  "hum.** 
"  The  Tilt  Yard  **  is  the  title  of  a  column 
in  a  new  magazine  called  The  Kensington, 
which  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
arts  and  the  district  where  the  arts  find 

• 

such  a  suitable  home.  Another  new  pub- 
lication of  a  similar  type  is  the  Book  Lover, 
which  is  "sent  forth  to  the  elect  every 
little  while  **  by  Mr.  Howard  Wilford  Bell, 
of  Oxford.  It  is  based  on  several  American 
models. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 


THE  BURDEN  OF  STRENGTH 

If  that  thou  hast  the  gift  of  strength,  then  know      Else  in  a  giant's  grasp  until  the  end 
Thy  part  is  to  uplift  the  trodden  low ;  A  hopeless  wrestler  shall  thy  soul  contend. 

— From  *'  A  Reading  of  Life,  and  Other  Poems,**  by  Oeorge  Meredith.  By  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Seribner^s  Sons. 
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A  NOVELIST  WITH  A  FUTURE 

MR.  FRANK  NORRIS  disappointed 
the  expectations  he  had  roused 
with  his  crude,  powerful  "McTeague/* 
when  he  followed  it  up  with  "  Blix  *'  and 
"A  Man's  Woman'* — two  respectable, 
average  performances,  books  of  little  color 
or  weight.  He  has  redeemed  himself  in 
The  Octopu8,  the  first  of  a  "  trilogy  of  the 
Epic  of  the  Wheat,"  which  will  deal  with 
(1)  the  production,  (2)  the  distribution, 
and  (3)  the  consumption  of  the  American 
cereal.  The  Octopus  deals  also,  and 
principally,  with  the  war  between  the 
wheat-grower  and  the  railroad;  it  is 
historic,  for  none  can  fail  to  recognize 
the  tragic  episode  here  recounted,  with 
the  great  transcontinental  railroad  builder 
who  but  recently  laid  down  the  bur- 
den of  his  giant  task  as  the  central 
force.  The  second  book,  "The  Pit," 
will  probably  have  an  equally  strong 
basis  in  a  recent  Chicago  "corner"  in 
wheat;  the  third,  "The  Wolf,"  will  hare 
its  scene  laid  in  Europe,  but  of  this  Mr. 
Norris  himself  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
certain  at  the  present  moment.  It  will, 
however,  certainly  deal  with  a  famine  in 
an  Old  World  community,  and  its  relief  by 
American  wheat.  The  trilogy  will  tell 
the  story  of  a  crop  from  the  time  of  its 
sowing  in  the  West  to  that  of  its  con- 
sumption across  the  ocean. 

The  trilogy  has  come  to  be  much  be- 
loved of  modern  novelists.  D'Annunzio 
practices  his  art  in  trilogies;  Zola  has  de- 
veloped its  possibilities  to  the  utmost. 
And  just  here  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
the  unmistakable  influence  of  the  great 
Frenchman  upon  the  young  American : 


Thb  Ootopus.    By  Frank  Norris.    Doubleday,  Pafco  & 
Co.,  ISmo,  $1.60. 


''There  it  was,  the  Wheat,  the  Wheat!  The 
little  seed  long  planted,  germinating  in  the  deep, 
dark  farrows  of  the  soil,  straining,  swelling,  snd- 
denly  in  one  night  had  burst  upward  to  the  light. 
The  wheat  had  come  up.  It  was  there  before  him, 
around  him,  everywhere,  illimitable,  immeasurable* 
The  winter  brownness  of  the  ground  was  overlaid 
with  a  little  shimmer  of  green.  The  promise  of 
the  sowing  was  being  fulfilled.  The  earth,  the 
loyal  mother,  who  never  failed,  who  never  disap- 
pointed, was  keeping  her  faith  again.  Once  more 
the  strength  of  nations  was  renewed.  Once  more 
the  force  of  the  world  was  revivified.  Once  more 
the  Titan,  benignant,  calm,  stirred  and  woke,  and 
the  morning  abruptly  blazed  into  glory  upon  the 
spectacle  of  a  man  whose  heart  leaped  exuberant 
with  the  love  of  a  woman,  and  an  exulting  earth 
gleaming  transcendent  with  the  radiant  magnifi- 
cence of  an  inviolable  pledge." 

This  is  pure  Zola,  and  there  is  much  of 
it.  In  fact,  Mr.  Norris  appears  to  be 
saturated  with  Zola's  method.  The  trick 
of  repetition  of  certain  adjectiyes,  phrases 
and  descriptions,  so  wearisome  in ''  Fecon- 
dite/'  is  here,  too,  but  kept  within 
bounds;  and  the  grouping  of  the  masses 
on  the  enormous  canvas  is  entirely  after 
the  masterly  manner  of  the  Frenchman. 
But  where  could  have  been  found  a 
better  method  to  follow  ?  Mr.  Norris  is 
not  an  imitator:  there  is  much  in  this 
book  that  is  entirely  his  own — its  best 
passages,  in  fact — ^bnt  the  influence  is 
visible,  nor  could  it  have  been  ignored, 
once  it  was  felt.  If  Mr.  Norris  falls  short 
of  the  cumulative  grandeur  of  Zola,  it  is 
not  because  his  talent  is  inferior,  but 
because  he  is  a  far  younger  man,  for  the 
maturity  of  power  only  comes  with  years 
and  practice.  He  has  in  him  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  the  will  and  talent  to 
make  it  blossom  and  bear  fruit.  Inevi- 
table comparison  with  the  French  master 
at  so  early  an  age  is  sufficient  tribute  to  a 
young  man's  gift.  In  The  Octopus  Mr, 
Norris  fixes  his  place  in  American  liter- 
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ature  as  the  most  promising  of  its  coming 
novelists. 

He  succeeds  in  filling  his  canvas:  of 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  he  still 
lacks  the  insight  gained  from  experience, 
the  power  to  make  deductions^  to  general- 
ize,  and  to  coordinate  his  observations.  He 
stands  before  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  the  day — the  trust;  he  records  the  up- 
building work  it  does,  the  havoc  it  creates, 
but  the  lesson  escapes  him.  He  is  but  one 
of  many  of  us  watching  modern  economic 
developments,  expecting  vaguely  some  cli- 
max ;  he  is  not  a  leader  sent  to  guide  us  out 
of  the  slough,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  be. 
He  has  his  you  ng  enthusiast,  Presley,  as  Zola 
has  his  Abbe  Froment;  and  with  Presley 
he  stands  silent,  bewildered,  when  the  head 
of  the  Octopus — the  railroad — speaks,  as 
he  was  wont  to  speak  in  real  life: 

*'*  Believe  this,  young  man,'  exclaimed  Shel- 
grim,  laying  a  thick,  powerful  forefinger  on  the 
table  to  emphasize  his  words,  '  try  to  believe  this 
— to  begin  with — thcU  Railroads  build  themselves. 
Where  there  is  a  demand,  sooner  or  later  there 
will  be  a  supply.  Mr.  Derrick,  does  he  grow  his 
wheat?  The  Wheat  grows  itself.  What  does  he 
count  for?  Does  he  supply  the  force?  What  do 
1  count  for?  Do  I  build  the  Railroad?  Tou  are 
dealing  with  forces,  young  man,  when  you  speak 
of  Wheat  and  the  Railroads,  not  with  men.  There 
is  the  Wheat,  the  supply.  It  must  be  carried  to 
feed  the  People.  There  is  the  demand.  The 
Wheat  is  one  force,  the  Railroad  another,  and 
there  is  the  law  that  governs  them  —supply  and 
demand.  Men  have  only  little  to  do  in  the  whole 
business.  Complications  may  arise,  conditions 
that  bear  hard  on  the  individual — crush  him,  may- 
be— but  the  Wheat  will  be  carried  to  feed  the  peo- 
ple as  inevitably  as  it  will  grow.  If  you  want  to 
fasten  the  blame  of  the  affair  at  Los  Muertos  on 
any  person,  you  will  make  a  mistake.  Blame  con- 
ditions, not  men. 

**  *  You  are  a  very  young  man.  Control  the 
road  I  Can!  stop  it?  lean  go  into  bankruptcy 
if  you  like.  I  can  do  nothing.  I  can  not  control 
it.  It  is  a  force  born  out  of  certain  conditions, 
and  I — no  man — can  stop  it  or  control  it.  Can 
your  Mr.  Derrick  stop  the  Wheat  growing?  He 
can  bum  his  crop,  or  he  can  give  it  away,  or  sell  it 
for  a  cent  a  bushel — just  as  I  could  go  into  bank- 


ruptcy ;  but  otherwise  his  Wheat  must  grow.  Can 
anyone  stop  the  Wheat?  Well,  then,  no  more  can 
I  stop  the  Road.* " 

Having  been  wrought  up  to  anarchy 
and  bomb-throwing  by  the  highhanded 
oppression  of  the  wheat-growers  in  Cali- 
fornia, ending  in  bloodshed  and  ruin,  Mr. 
Norris's  young  hero  stands  undecided  be- 
fore the  colossus  whose  work  endures  to 
the  greater  prosperity  of  the  country; 
immature  enthusiasm,  a  warm  heart 
dominating  an  untrained,  inexperienced 
brain,  has  no  argument  to  offer  to  moder- 
ate, philosophic  old  age.  ^'One  cannot 
make  an  omelet  without  breaking  the 
eggs,'^  said  Napoleon,  and  he  who  must 
make  the  omelet  because  a  nation  needs 
it  for  its  sustenance  will  never  be  under- 
stood by  him  who  wishes  to  save  the 
eggs.  A  clear  view  of  the  truth  as  he 
must  see  it  is  not  yet  for  Presley:  he  is 
too  young.  And  the  facts  of  history  pre- 
vent Mr.  Norris  from  ending  his  tale  with 
a  climax  of  poetic  justice.  One  of  the 
railroad's  eggs  is  broken,  too,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  a  bad  one.  This  episode,  by  the 
way,  is  Zolaesque  symbolic  melodrama. 

But,  after  all,  does  Zola  offer  us  a 
solution  in  his  trilogy  that  begins  in 
"Lourdes'*  and  concludes  in  "Paris"? 
His  Abb6  Froment,  who,  unable  to  banish 
misery  from  his  own  little  parish,  yet 
wished  to  teach  the  Pope  how  to  make  the 
whole  world  happy,  ends  with  a  somewhat 
confused  Fourierism,  after  having  laid 
down  the  burden  of  the  career  he  had 
chosen.  And  we  musfc  not  forget  that, 
whereas  in  his  case  we  are  able  to  judge 
the  completed  work,  we  know  of  Mr. 
Norris's  nothing  but  its  beginning.  He 
may  join  the  prophets  and  the  theorists, 
but,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  now,  it  is  with 
conditions,  not  with  theories,  that  he  will 
concern  himself.  He  presents  the  two 
sides  of  a  mighty  problem  which  alone  the 
world  can  see:  there  is  a  third  side,  which 
may  bear  the  solution,  but  we  have  merely 
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made  guesses  at  it  from  the  days  of  Las- 
salle  and  Marx  to  those  of  Henry  George 
and  Tolstoy,  and  Bellamy,  and  Mr.  How- 
ells,  and  Zola. 

Thus  far  about  Mr.  Norris's  subject. 
His  treatment  of  it  is  daring  in  its 
proportions.  He  has  his  limitations,  but 
they  are  easily  forgotten  in  the  bold 
handling  of  the  whole.  There  is  true 
drama  in  it,  and  true  poetry — groping  after 
life  in  its  largest  meaning,  a  feeling  for 
mother  earth  that,  often  symbolic,  like 
Zola's,  comes  near  to  understanding. 

Thrice  welcome  is  this  book.  Compared 
with  it,  certain  much  advertised  "suc- 
cesses'' of  recent  years  will  dwindle  to 
their  true  proportions.  Par  better  is  it 
to  produce  such  independent  work  under 
the  moulding  influence  of  Zola  than  to 
copy  Dumas  or  Thackeray  in  historical 
romance.  Mr.  Norris  has  deliberately 
shouldered  the  difficulties  of  a  trilogy 
planned  on  an  enormous  scale.  He  is 
young,  he  is  ambitious,  and  his  undoubted 
talent  may  carry  him  through.  He  should 
have  our  good  wishes  in  the  completion 
of  his  task;  he  deserves  success,  and  it 
may  be  that  he  will  command  it.  But 
through  it  all  we  fear  that  our  economic 
outlook  will  not  be  widened  or  deepened 
by  him.  He  may  write  three  notable 
novels;  he  will  not  find  a  new  way.  Eggs 
will  still  have  to  be  broken  if  we  are  to 
have  omelets,  even  after  the  completion 
of  this  Epic  of  the  Wheat.  It  is  given  to 
but  few  of  us  to  be  novelists  and  economic 
thinkers  both.  Meanwhile  we  all  must  be 
beholden  to  him  for  the  novel  of  the 
season.  A.  S,  van  Westrum. 


A  DEVONSHIRE  LOVE-STORY 

INHERE  is  no  doubt  that  Gwendoline 
Eeats,  who  writes  under  the  nam  de 
guerre  of  "  Zack,"  is  a  power  in  the  world 

The  Whitb  Cottaob.    By  Zack.    Charles  Scribner'B 
Sons,  12mo,  f  1.60. 


of  letters.  What  she  says,  she  says  with 
brevity,  intensity,  and  dramatic  force- 
The  record  of  every  page  is  burned  in 
with  such  sharpness  that  even  after 
twenty  years  one  would  say,  "  I  once  read 
a  story — the  name  of  it  has  escaped  me — 
in  which  a  Devonshire  coast  woman  was 
loved  by  two  men,  one  a  fisher,  the  other 
the  shiftless  son  of  a  poacher.  She  prom* 
ised  to  marry  the  fisher,  but  once,  when 
he  went  on  a  week's  fishing  voyage,  her 
love  for  the  other  man  overcame  her,  and 
she  went  with  him  as  his  wife  to  the  little 
white  cottage  by  the  sea  where  Mark,  the 
fisher,  had  dreamed  of  her  waiting  for 
him,  with  their  child  in  her  arms,  a  child 
so  like  Luce,  and  yet  his.  And  when  Mark 
returned,  Ben  took  him  to  the  cottage  and 
left  him  alone  with  Luce. 

"  ^  I  wud  ha'  been  true  to  'ee.  I  wanted 
to  be  true  to  'ee :  but,  lad,  I  jest  worn't,' 
was  her  wail. 

^^  In  due  time  a  little  child  came,  and 
just  before  that  the  real  wife.  There  was 
prison  for  Ben — five  years  of  it — and 
hatred  for  Luce  towards  her  husband  and 
then " 

So  would  the  mind  travel  on  from  one 
unforgetable  detail  to  the  next.  It  is  the 
kind  of  story  that  one  never  forgets. 

The  White  Cottage,  in  spite  of  its  tragic 
elements,  is  not  as  uncompromisingly  pes- 
simistic as  Miss  Keats's  first  long  story, 
"On  Trial," — ^a  careful  study  of  weak- 
ness, which  left  a  sense  of  depression. 
There  is  gloom  in  this  last  story,  and  a 
strong  feeling  of  the  inevitableness  and 
cruelty  of  fate  in  causing  innocent  women 
to  suffer.  But  the  outlook  is  not  hope- 
less. In  this  respect  the  author's  art  has 
advanced.  Generally  speaking,  the  best 
art  is  not  pessimistic. 

Mark  Tavy,  the  fisher,  was  a  man  of  clean 
life,  who  had  "acted  fair"  all  his  days 
and  was  always  on  the  Lord's  side.  He 
was  sure  of  his  reward  in  Heaven  and  he 
was  going  to  get  as  much  of  it  on  earth  as 
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he  could.  "  'Tiddn't  to  be  believed  that 
the  Almighty  is  going  to  see  me 
wronged/^  he  said  repeatedly  to  himself. 
Being  one  of  the  Lord's  soldiers^  he  took 
it  upon  himself  to  help  the  Lord  avenge 
the  wrong  that  Ben  Lupin  did  to  him  in 
taking  from  him  the  woman  he  loved. 
He  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  cer- 
tain type  of  man  who  identifies  himself 
so  closely  with  the  Lord  that  his  own  mo- 
tives and  feelings  become  the  Lord's. 
Tavy  does  get  a  glimpse  of  his  real  self 
and  a  conviction  of  the  truth  spoken  by 
the  little  old  postman,  ^'Zims  almost  ez  if 
it  took  more'n  the  law  and  the  church  to 
make  folks  man  an'  wife."  That  glimpse 
comes  just  in  time  to  save  him  from  a 
sanctimonious  effort  to  make  Luce  ^'  hon- 
est" when  she  felt  more  honest  as  she 
was. 

The  action  is  so  rapid  that  at  times  the 

incidents  succeed  one  another  abruptly, 
but  the  result  is  a  condensed  piece  of 
work  which  can  be  read  in  one  sitting. 
There  are  no  false  notes,  no  digressive  in- 
cidents introduced  to  give  the  proper 
local  color.  The  color  is  there  without 
any  apparent  effort  from  the  author. 

C.S. 


THE  AWAKENING   OF  THE   EAST 

FROM  the  opening  page  of  this  book 
the  conviction  grows  that  its  digest 
of  vast  information  is  the  result  of  per- 
sonal and  painstaking  observation,  illu- 
mined by  an  enlightened  understanding 
of  men  and  affairs  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Norman  in  his  preface  dwells  on 
the  author's  'Apolitical  sagacity  and  de- 
tachment, so  to  speak,  as  an  observer  and 
investigator,"  and  adds,  "  If  one  may  say 

The    Awakknino    or  rac    E^sT.     Sibbria^Japan- 
Chika.     By    Pierre   Leroy    Beau  lieu.     Translated    by 
Richiird  Davey,  with  preface  by  Henry  Norman.    Mc 
Clure,  Phillips  A  Co.,  8vo,  $2.50. 


SO  without  offence,  this  is  rare  in  a  writer 
of  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu's  nationality.  A 
Frenchman  is  usually  so  good  a  French- 
man that  he  cannot  divest  himself,  even 
for  an  hour,  of  the  preferences  and  preju- 
dices of  his  own  land  and  race.  When, 
however,  you  do  find  a  Frenchman  who, 
by  temperament,  research  and  travel  has 
attained  to  a  cosmopolitan  impartiality, 
then  nobody  dwells  in  so  cool  and  clear 
an  atmosphere  as  he/' 

This  is  quite  true,  yet  coming  from  an 
Englishman  the  criticism  strikes  a  rather 
comical  note,  if  we  compare  the  luminous 
insight  and  detached  play  of  the  French 
critical  mind  with  the  insular  prejudices 
so  apt  to  mar  even  the  best  English  criti- 
cism of  any  outsider.  But  whoever  has 
looked  into  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu's  previous 
work  on  the  interior  life,  political,  social 
and  religious,  of  Hassia,  will  be  quite  pre- 
pared for  the  rare  insight,  judgment,  poise, 
and  vast  information  that  pervades  this 
latest  volume  on  the  biggest  problem 
bifore  the  nations  to-day.  The  author's 
familiarity  with  the  remote  past  of  the 
East  lends  support  to  his  present  day  in- 
vestigations. All  manner  of  research  is 
made  tributary;  myth,  tradition,  linguis- 
tic lore,  anthropology  and  ethnography. 
He  shows  U3  how  the  effect  of  European 
action  in  the  East  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of 
our  own  time;  that  'Mt  began  as  soon 
as  the  Asiatic  invasion  of  Europe  had 
ceased."  Even  in  comparative  modern 
times  there  were  striking  analogies  be- 
tween movements  in  the  East  and  those 
taking  place  among  our  own  ancestors. 
As  early  as  155S  the  Strogonofs,  powerful 
merchauts,  petitioned,  and,  under  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  obtained  a  grant  to  organize 
a  regular  charter  company,  analogous  to 
the  East  India  Company,  and  pushed  on 
conquests  into  Siberia.  Pur  trade  began 
to  be  established  there  at  about  the  time 
that  the  French  were  conquering  North 
America,  and  colonization  began  with  the 
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English  settlements  in  this  country.  We 
get  minute  pictures  of  the  manner  of  life 
among  the  Russian  colonists  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  their  relations  to  the  various 
tribes  that  surround  them ;  of  their  igno- 
rance and  lack  of  energy — owing  in  part 
to  climate — of  their  hospitality  and  hide- 
bound conservatism  to  the  ways  of  their 
fathers;  of  the  tolerance,  even  real  amity, 
between  pagans  and  Christians  through- 
out the  Tsar's  dominion.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  atom  of  the  bickerings 
and  mutual  contempt,  so  noticeable  among 
rival  sects  of  Christians  throughout  West- 
em  Europe.  When  sects  are  warred  upon 
or  banished,  it  is  because  of' political  com- 
plications. Russian  peasants  now  emi- 
grate into  Siberia  at  the  rate  of  200,000  a 
year,  and  births  greatly  outnumbering 
deaths,  there  is  an  annual  increase  of 
300,000  people  in  the  Asiatic  dominion  of 
the  Tsar.  Between  this  and  the  dominion 
of  Canada — very  much  alike  in  climate 
throughout  all  habitable  Siberia  —  the 
author  draws  numerous  parallels,  and  does 
not  think  the  Russian  much  inferior  as  a 
colonist,  Siberia  being  many  times  more 
thickly  populated  than  Canada.  A  very 
numerous  white  population  already  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  from  the 
Urals  to  the  Pacific  and  the  trans-Siberian 
railway  leading  directly  into  China  is 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented routes  in  the  world.  Nothing 
can  prevent  this.     It  is  destiny. 

The  story  of  Japan,  as  illumined  by  M. 
Leroy  Beaulieu,  is  interesting  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  enters  minutely  into  the  past 
of  that  fascinating  land  and  points  out 
that  its  present  alertness,  its  almost  pas- 
sion for  all  the  advantages  of  outlying 
civilization,  is  no  new  thing  and  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  No  people  more 
ready  to  assimilate  knowledge  have  ever 
existed  than  the  Japanese.  After  tracing 
the  story  of  Japan's  assimilation  of  all  the 
learning  and  arts  of  the  Chinese  about  the 


Gth  century  of  our  era,  he  enters  into  a 
graphic  account  of  its  long-ago  conversion 
in  large  part  to  Christianity  under  the  in- 
fluence of  St.  Francis  Xavier — an  intense 
admirer  of  the  Japanese,  even  before  the 
inrush  of  the  Portuguese  sailors.    Follow- 
ing this,  came  the  atrocities,  cupidity  and 
abominable  practices  of  some  of  these  in- 
vading Christians,  the  strife  that  resulted, 
the  final  uprising  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment, the  overthrow  of  Christianity 
throughout  the  kingdom  and  the  awful 
massacres  that  followed.    It  is  all  more 
wonderful  than  any  invention  of  fiction. 
It  was  after  this  that  the  ports  of  Japan  be- 
came hermetically  sealed  to  all  foreigners 
up  to  the  time  that  our  own  Commodore 
Perry  forced  an  entering  wedge.     Lastly, 
we  have  pictured  Japan's  sudden  rise  into 
power,  her  humiliation  of  China,  and  five 
years  later — only  the  other  day — her  send- 
ing an  army  into  China  for  relief  of  the  for- 
eign legation  threatened  there.    Together 
with  all  this,  the  author  also  enters  into  all 
the  pros  and  cons  of  Japan's  policy  in  re- 
gard to  her  future — about  which  she  is 
more  troubled  than  the  outside  world  rea- 
lizes.   She  inclines  to  side  with  England 
through  fear  of  being  swallowed  up  by 
Russia.   Yet  she  distrusts  England  and  in 
certain  ways  has  more  affiliations  with 
Russia.     She  would  side  with  any  powers 
that  would  spare  China  from  dismember- 
ment.  Yet  she  has  no  love  for  China;  it  is 
the  integrity  of  the  East  and  her  own  safety 
that  occupies  her.     The  author  shows  that 
Japan   has  little  affinity  of  blood  with 
China.     "  She  is  part  of  the  great  family 
scientifically  known  as  the  nralo-altaic, 
which  includes  the  Finns,  the  Hungarians, 
the  Turks,  the  Mongols  and  the  Koreans. 
.    .     .     It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
Chinese  do  not  form  part  of  this  group, 
constituting  a  family   quite  apart  whose 
language  is  distinctly  monosyllabic  and 
rhythmic.     Their  handwriting,  however, 
was  adopted  by  the  Japanese  between  a 
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thousand  and  twelve  hundred  years  ago^ 
as  were  also  a  number  of  words  describing 
objects  which  up  to  that  time  were  un- 
known to  them  and  probably  introduced 
from  China.  If  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  belong 
to  the  Yellow  race,  the  link  which  unites 
them  is  quite  as  remote  as  that  which 
exists  between  a  Frenchman  and  a  Ger- 
man on  the  one  hand  or  an  Arab  and  a 
Kabyle  on  the  other/' 

He  shows  that  the  civilization  of  the 
ancient  Japanese,  up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  was  most  primitive, 
while  that  of  Chinese  is  fully  as  old  as 
that  of  ancient  Egypt. 

In  the  oldness  of  Chinese  civilization, 
and  the  exclusive  pride  that  results  from 
it,  the  author  places  the  tragedy  of  China's 
present  plight,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
European  attempts  to  deal  with  her.  The 
contempt  and  scorn  of  China  for  outsiders 
has  never  yet  been  measured  by  Euro- 
peans. The  very  cheating,  duplicity  and 
chicanery  of  the  Chinese,  are  but  expres- 
sions of  this  contempt.  It  is  their  mode 
of  warfare  on  those  they  cannot  otherwise 
conquer.  Politically,  he  sees  China  rotten 
to  the  core.  Unlike  other  countries  her 
ruling  class  or  literati  are  no  help  to  her 
in  the  matter  of  teaching  progress  to 
those  below  them,  for  the  literati  scorn  to 
learn  anything  that  their  ancestors  did 
not  learn  thousands  of  years  ago.  One 
saving  grace  China  has — her  commercial 
instinct  and  the  business  probity  result- 
ing from  it.  This  our  author  seems  to 
regard  as  the  most  hopeful  poiut  for 
Europeans  to  work  upon.  The  effort  to 
really  conquer  China  would,  he  thinks, 
exhaust  the  resources  of  all  Europe  com- 
bined. He  knows  the  country  and  pic- 
tures the  probable  result  of  trying  to  sup 
port  troops  throughout  its  vast  area, 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  seacoast 
supplies.  The  best  policy  he  sees  is  to  let 
China  continue  her  existence  as  a  nation 


— ^after  making  an  example  of  the  late 
offenders  in  a  manner  which  China  will 
never  forget,  even  refusing  burial  to  the 
bodies  of  the  condemned — ^the  most  terri- 
ble thing  that  could  happen.  He  would 
have  their  traditionary  rights  respected 
and  their  choice  of  succession  to  the  throne 
continue,  while  keeping  the  country  in  a 
state  of  fear  of  foreign  arms.  While  the 
opening  of  all  ports  to  trade  went  on  com- 
mercial enterprise  should  be  in  every  way 
encouraged,  and  thus  by  degrees  bring  the 
whole  country  into  touch  with  the  ways 
of  modern  life  and  thought. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  summary  of 
this  very  important  book  even  to  touch 
upon  many  of  its  valuable  features^.  The 
author  gives  official  accounts  of  the  finan- 
ces of  the  different  countries  of  the  east, 
tabulated  records  of  imports  and  exports, 
and  in  many  ways  exhibits  all  their  inte- 
rior economic  conditions. 

M.  T. 


TWO   NAVAL   BOOKS 

THESE  volumes  are  authoritative  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  the 
American  Navy  during  two  periods  when 
its  achievements  were  as  glorious  as  any 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  sea  adventure. 
The  authors  are  graduates  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  through  their  early  train- 
ing and  later  service  are  qualified  to 
discuss  with  intelligence  and  sympathy 
the  divergent  yet  correlated  subjects  of 
the  old  and  the  new  navy,  as  illustrated 
by  two  epoch-making  ships.  The  history 
of  each  type  is  narrated  with  an  engaging 
frankness  of  style  and  with  a  consoling 
absence  of  those  literary  devices  that  may 
startle  but  cannot  convince,  and  both  wri- 

Tbb  Frioatb  Conbtitution.    By  Ira  N.  HoUis. 

The  Monitor  and  thk  Navy  Under  Steam.    By  Frank 
M.  Bennett,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Each  12aio,  $1.50. 
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ters  have  brought  to  their  work  much  of 
the  single-mindedness  and  fairness  that 
usually  characterize  the  sailor.  Profes- 
sor HoUis^  unfortunately  for  the  ser- 
vice in  which  his  reputation  was  among 
the  highest,  resigned  to  accept  a  profes- 
sorship in  Harvard  University.  Lieuten- 
ant Bennett,  now  on  active  duty,  was  a 
participant  in  some  of  the  later  engage- 
ments described  in  his  book.  Both 
contributed  in  various  important  direc- 
tions towards  the  recreation  and  moderni- 
zation of  the  navy. 


The  Frigate  Constitution,  "  Old  Iron- 
sides,^' as  she  was  familiarly  called,  is  our 
most  famous  ship.  Her  greatest  ex- 
ploits were  performed  in  the  war  of  1812, 
when  with  twelve  cruisers  in  commission 
this  nation  fought  for  sailors'  rights 
against  England  which  then  had  afloat 
a  navy  that  mustered  244  ships  of  the  line, 
237  frigates  and  between  700  and  800 
other  armed  vessels.  During  this  desper- 
ate struggle  the  Constitution  was  in  ac- 
tion three  times,  was  twice  closely  chased 
and  was  the  captor  of  five  ships  of  war, 
of  which  two  were  frigates  and  one  was 
frigate  built. 

This  famous  frigate  was,  we  learn, 
launched  on  the  20th  of  October,  1797, 
nearly  104  years  ago;  was  borne  on  the 
cruising  list  for  over  sixty  years,  and  saw 
her  last  active  duty  in  1881,  when  she  made 
a  voyage  across  the  Western  ocean.  To- 
day she  is  lying  in  ordinary  at  the  Bos- 
ton navy  yard,  awaiting  congressional 
appropriations  or  public  offerings  that 
will  enable  her  to  be  repaired  and  kept 
as  a  museum  of  maritime  achievement 
either  off  Washington  or  preferably  off 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  It 
needs  no  special  pleading  to  show  that  the 
history  of  a  ship  that  has  been  afloat  so 
many  years,  that  achieved  so  much,  and 
that   beginning  her  active  duty  in   war 


ended  it  on  a  miesion  of  peace,  well  de- 
serves to  be  written.  Luckily  the  story 
is  told  out  of  an  abundance  of  knowledge 
and  with  the  keenest  sympathy. 

Not  only  is  the  work  of  the  Constitu- 
tion described,  but  a  convincing  picture 
is  given  of  the  condition  of  the  navy  when 
she  was  laid  down  at  Boston,  after  the 
plan  of  that  wizard  of  design,  Joshua 
Humphries,  ship  constructor,  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  vie  intime  of  the  service  is 
made  plain  and  the  social  and  political 
influences  affecting  the  force  afloat  at  that 
day  are  indicated.  Here  we  may  learn 
how  the  ships  were  authorized,  built,  or- 
ganized and  manned;  how  the  personnel, 
fore  and  aft,  lived ;  what  were  their  pay 
and  "  grub,"  what  the  duties  and  what  the 
hardships,  the  self  denials  and  sacrifices 
that  officers  and  men  were  called  upon  to 
endure  uncomplainingly. 

The  engagements,  the  single  actions, 
and  the  duels,  in  which  the  old  Ironsides 
was  engaged  are  described  vividly  and  yet 
so  lucidly  that  the  landsman  does  not 
need  a  "  Naval  Tactics  "  nor  a  manual  of 
seamanship  to  get  the  yarns  aright.  They 
are  all  there,  not  only  the  old  stories  we 
know  so  well,  but  many  new  ones  that 
will  give  a  fresh  charm  to  the  traditions 
of  a  ship  that  typifies  the  efficiency  and 
the  patriotism  of  our  arms  afloat. 

II 

The  development  of  naval  ordnance 
made  necessary  by  the  results  of  the  shell 
fire  at  Sinope  led  to  a  radical  departure  in 
ship  construction.  Napoleon  III  took  the 
initiative  in  this  by  building,  in  addition 
to  two  floating  batteries  for  useinthe  Cri- 
mea, the  first  iron-plated  cruising  vessels. 
Though  this  question  of  first  arming  ships 
is  a  vexed  one,  most  authorities  agree  in 
yielding  America  the  credit  of  the  orig- 
inal suggestion.  This  is  based  upon  the 
undispu  table  evidence  that  in  the  War  of 
1812  Mr.  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  New 
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Jersey,  made  and  sabmitted  plans  to  the 
United  States  Ooyernment,  wherein  a 
special  feature  was  the  protection  given 
by  inclined  armor  to  ships. 

As  early  as  1855  the  subject  of  armor 
and  rifled  guns  had  been  taken  up  with 
keen  rivalry  abroad,  and  England,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria  and  Denmark  had 
ironclads  either  afloat  or  on  the  stocks, 
before  the  first  year  of  our  Civil  War 
had  ended.  In  1854  Ericsson  submit- 
ted to  Napoleon  III  the  plan  of  a  low 
free- boarded  vessel  with  an  armored  deck 
and  revolving  dome  or  turret  ;  and  in 
1855  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  of  the  British 
Navy  (afterwards  lost  on  board  the 
**  Captain "),  working  independently  on 
the  same  lines,  constructed  a  small  vessel, 
on  which  a  fixed  turret  was  built.  More 
than  ten  years  earlier,  Mr.  T.  R.  Timby, 
an  American,  filed  a  caveat  in  our  patent 
office  for  a  "  metallic  revolving  foit  *'  to 
be  used  '^  on  land  and  water,  and  to  be  re- 
volved by  propelling  engines,  located  with- 
in the  same  and  acting  upon  a  suitable 
mechanism."  Whether  the  Timby  plan 
was  or  was  not  intended  to  be  used  on 
shipboard  is  disputed;  but  it  is  certain  that 
his  claim  as  the  inventor  of  the  two-gun 
revolving  turret  was  pecuniarily  recog- 
nized by  the  contractors  that  built  the 
Monitor. 

Lieutenant  Bennett  declares  in  his  pre- 
face that :  "  In  the  gradual  transformation 
of  ships  of  war  from  the  wooden  sailing 
ship  to  the  steel-armored  steam  battleship 
the  monitor  occupies  a  medium  station. 
More  than  half  a  century  of  steady  pro- 
gress in  the  application  of  steam  power  to 
the  mechanic  arts  was  necessary  to  make 
her  possible,  and  her  success  in  meeting 
the  conditions  for  which  she  was  built 
served  to  fix  a  standard  for  future  war 
vessels,  to  sound  the  death  knell  of  the 
modern  ship  of  sails  and  to  herald  to  all 
the  navies  the  age  of  iron  and  steam.  It 
is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  history  of 


the  monitor  should  include  accounts  of 
the  causes  that  produced  her  and  the 
effects  that  followed  after." 

Following  out  this  logical  plan  the 
volume  opens  with  an  interesting  review 
of  the  history  of  steam  navigation.  This 
combines  conciseness  with  accuracy,  and 
is  to  a  large  degree  a  condensation  of  that 
monumental  work,  "  The  Steam  Navy  of 
the  United  States,"  written  by  the  same 
author.  In  this  preliminary  chapter  de- 
scriptions are  given  of  the  rifled  gun,  of 
the  earlier  plans  for  ironclads,  of  the 
Stevens  Batteries  of  1812  and  1842,  of  the 
floating  batteries  at  Kinburn  in  1855,  and 
of  the  armored  raft  proposed  by  Ericsson 
in  1854.  Then  succeed  chapters  on  the 
building  and  the  battles  of  the  ironclads, 
on  certain  naval  events  of  the  Civil  War 
and  on  the  evolution  of  the  battleship. 
The  book  is  a  most  creditable  perform- 
ance, and  it  is  heartening  to  note  the 
credit  given  to  the  ships  in  the  late  war, 
and  to  mark  the  high  value  put  upon  the 
services  of  that  eminent  and  conscientious 
sailor,  Rear- Admiral  W.  T.  Sampson. 

J,  D.  Jerold  Kelley. 


HYPNOTISM,    SUGGESTION    AND 

MEDICINE 

WHEN  the  polite  world  becomes  in- 
terested in  a  subject  which  the 
scientist  and  the  philosopher  have  not 
made  up  their  minds  about,  popular 
treatises  concerning  it  multiply.  To  a 
very  large  public,  the  Unknown  still 
stands  for  the  magnificent,  as  truly  as  it 
so  stood  to  the  Germans  of  Tacitus.    It  is 

Plain  Instructions  in  Hypnotism  and  Mbsmbbism.  By 
A.  E.  Carpenter.    Lee  &  Shepard,  16mo,  fl.OO. 

Hypnotism  in  Mental  and  Moral  Culturb.  By  John 
Duncan  Quackenboss.    Harper  &  Brothers,  12mo,  $1.85. 

Hypnotism  and  SnooxsTiON  in  Thbrapxutios,  Educa- 
tion AND  Rbform.  By  R.  Osgood  Mason.  Henry  Holt  &. 
Co.,  ISmo,  $1.60. 

SuooBSTioN  Instcad  OF  Mbdicink.  By  C.  M.  Barrows. 
Published  by  the  Author.    16mo,  75  cents. 
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worth  while,  therefore,  to  scrutinize  with 
some  care  the  semi-scientific,  semi-educa- 
tional, semi -therapeutic,  semi-sensational 
books  which  deal  in  an  untechnical  way 
with  the  phenomena  of  what  is  commonly 
called  hypnotism. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  Plain  Instructions 
make  no  appeal  to  the  scientific  investi- 
gator or  even  to  the  cultivated  reader. 
It  offers  no  contribution  to  the  sum  of  ex- 
isting knowledge  and  affords  no  inspira- 
tion to  psychic  study.  As  a  record  of  the 
experiments  of  a  successful  platform 
'' Mesmeriser'^  it  possesses  a  certain  in- 
terest of  curiosity.  Its  chief  demerit  is 
that  it  furnishes  a  cheap  hand-book  to  ir 
responsible  persons  who  may  possess  an 
aptitude  for  hypnotic  experimentation. 
It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  book  is  ob- 
viously honest,  and  that  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion much  good  common -sense,  which  the 
intelligence  of  the  reader  may  be  trusted 
to  precipitate. 

Curiously  enough.  Professor  Quacken- 
bos,  a  man  of  recognized  literary  and  sci- 
entific attainments,  thinks  it  advisable  to 
disclaim,  specifically,  all  knowledge  of 
the  recent  developments  of  hypnotism  in 
other  hands.  It  is,  perhaps,  this  "pre- 
meditated ignorance ''  which  is  account- 
able for  his  assumption  of  originality  in 
*'  the  thought  that  post-hypnotic  sugges- 
tion may,  with  great  advantages,  be  made 
supplementary  to  the  religious  training  of 
degenerate  or  vicious  children,  and  that 
suggestibility  may  be  extensively  utilized 
as  a  contributory  factor  to  moral  regener- 
ation in  schools,  reformatories,  and  pris- 
ons.^' It  would  seem  incredible  that  any 
hypnotist  could  allow  himself  to  remain 
uninformed  of  the  labors  of  Voisin,  Bern- 
heim,  Revillon,  in  France,  of  Krafft- 
Ebing  and  Heidenhain  in  Germany,  of 
Tuke  and  Bramhall  in  England,  of 
Wetterstrand  in  Sweden,  and  Mason  in 
this  country.  It  is  equally  surprising 
that,  knowing  their  remarkable  results. 


Professor  Quackenbos  should  consider  his 
own  theories  original,  or  his  own  suc- 
cesses imrivalled.  For  the  rest,  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  hyp- 
notism as  a  moral  agent  is  abundantly 
justified  by  his  record.  Foibles,  faults, 
and  even  vices  he  has  found  it  easy  to  re- 
place with  merits  and  virtues,  by  the  en- 
lightment  of  his  patient's  passive  self  in 
the  work  of  reform.  If  he  is  right  within 
his  prophetic  vision,  indifference,  deprav- 
ity, even  stupidity,  are  already  ticketed  to 
limbo,  to  be  "  personally  conducted " 
thither  by  those  psychic  Cooks  who  have 
chartered  the  super- sensible  highways. 
Man,  the  beast,  or,  still  more  wonderful, 
man,  the  dunce,  is  to  give  room  to  man, 
the  genius.  We  are  to  have  a  world  of 
Paderewskis,  a  race  of  Darwins;  alas,  and 
alack,  a  community  of  poets  and  novel- 
writers!  We  may  not  all  live  to  see  it, 
but  it  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  interest  of 
Hypnotism  in  Mental  and  Moral  Culture 
that  its  au  thor  makes  one  wish  that  he  could . 
Of  a  distinctly  higher  character  than 
either  of  these  books  is  the  Hypnotism 
and  Suggestion  of  Dr.  R.  Osgood  Mason. 
Dr.  Mason,  long  and  favorably  known  in 
his  profession,  has  given  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  to  the  mOst  careful  investigation  of 
the  moral  and  therapeutic  value  of  sugges- 
tion, some  of  his  conclusions  having  been 
recorded  in  an  earlier  volume,  "  Telepathy 
and  the  Subliminal  Self.''  Here  the 
author  makes  a  brief  and  philosophic  sur- 
vey of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  mind; 
of  the  subjective  and  the  objective 
methods  of  discovery;  of  the  province  of 
the  religious  sense  and  the  scientific  in- 
stinct; of  the  progress  of  therapeutics, 
and  of  the  widening  of  the  realm  of 
psychics,  deducing  from  undisputable 
facts  the  educational  value  and  uses  of 
hypnotic  suggestion.  From  this  prelimi- 
nary essay,  the  book  proceeds  to  specific 
demonstrations,  as  in  chapters  entitled 
"  The  Relation  of  Hypnotism  to  the  Sub- 
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conscious  Mind :  Educational  Uses  of  Hyp- 
notism: Miscellaneous  Gases/'  etc.,  etc. 
The  final  essay  on  '^  The  Ethics  of  Hyp- 
notism '^  is  a  thoughtful,  philosophic  and 
high-minded  discussion  of  the  morals,  so 
to  say,  of  this  unfamiliar  agency. 

The  tone  of  Dr.  Mason's  book  could  not 
be  bettered.  The  reader  finds  himself  lis- 
tening with  seriousness  to  the  statements 
of  a  modest,  earnest,  candid  man  of  science 
who  is  not  thinking  of  himself,  but  who, 
through  facts^  is  seeking  after  law,  and, 
through  law,  for  the  newer  therapeutics, 
the  wider  education,  the  nobler  living. 

In  this  same  class  belongs  a  little  mono- 
graph called  Suggestion  Instead  of  Med- 
icine, by  C.  M.  Barrows,  printed  by  the 
author  in  Boston,  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  practical  treatises  upon  this 
subject  that  has  yet  been  offered.  This 
is  a  book  for  the  lay  mind,  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  neither  in  the 
language  of  religion,  nor  in  the  rhet- 
oric of  rhapsody,  but  in  an.  accurate 
and  scientific  terminology  that  carries 
with  it  respect  both  for  the  author  and 
his  subject.  Mr.  Barrows's  position  is 
that  of  a  scientific  investigator,  not  a  re- 
ligious believer,  and  his  argument  stated 
briefly  is  this  Quoting  Dr.  Bernheim,  he 
says  :  '*  Diseases  are  cured  when  they  are 
cured  by  their  natural  biological  evolu- 
tion. Ordinary  therapeutical  methods 
consist  in  putting  the  organism  in  a  con- 
dition such  that  restitutio  ad  integrum 
may  take  place."  The  "  ordinary  thera- 
peutical method  "  has  been  that  of  drug 
medication  through  the  blood  currents, 
but  the  method  of  suggestion  is  not  thus. 
"  We  would  invoke  the  energy  of  self- 
help,  more  intimately  and  quickly,'*  says 
Mr.  Barrows, "  by  psychical  appeals  to  the 
nerve-centres.  Mental  suggestion,  then, 
as  defined  by  the  author,  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  "  psychical  stimuli  which  evoke  in 
a  patient  the  kinetic  energy  called  vis 
medicatrix  nattirm" 


These  psychical  stimuli  are  offered  to 
the  patient  from  the  brain  of  the  practi- 
tioner by  means  of  that  little  compre- 
hended but  very  real  mode  of  motion 
known  as  psychic  waves.  In  barest  out- 
line this  is  Mr.  Barrows's  argument.  Tel- 
epathy ?  Certainly,  say  the  new  psycholo- 
gists. Why  shy  at  the  word  or  the  fact 
longer?  It  is  here  to  stay.  Do  you  re- 
member how  psychologists  smiled  fifteen 
years  ago  at  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myer's  exposi- 
tion of  the  Subliminal  Self  ?  To-day,  no 
psychologist,  neurologist  or  ordinary 
medical  practitioner  but  takes  account  of 
it. 

The  little  book  contains  much  beside. 
The  record  of  cases  that  have  come  under 
Mr.  Barrows's  study  in  his  practice  is 
interesting  to  one  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  subject,  and  the  candor,  restraint 
and  sanity  of  the  writer  are  evident 
throughout  the  volume. 


LACE 

IN  A  History  of  Hand-made  Lace  by 
Mrs.  F.  Nevill  Jackson  and  Ernesto 
Jesurum  is  sifted  and  condensed  much 
valuable  information  about  laces,  both 
antique  and  modern,  with  many  delight- 
ful and  instructive  illustrations,  not  only 
of  rare  and  valuable  laces  but  of  historic 
personages,  paintings,  fans  and  costumes, 
in  which  the  lace  garniture  is  of  special 
interest  or  significance.  It  is  a  book  of 
importance,  not  only  to  the  collector  but 
to  any  who  are  attracted  by  the  charm  of 
laces — and  what  woman  is  not  ?  Not  only 
is  proportionate  space  given  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  laces  from  its  primitive  form  de- 
scribed by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  "They 
that  work  in  fine  flax  and  they  that  weave 


A  History  of  Hand-made  Lags.  By  Mrs.  F.  NerUl 
Jackson.  With  supplementary  remarks  by  Signor 
Ernesto  Jesurum.  With  more  than  200  illustrations, 
sereral  in  photograTure.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Im- 
porters, 8vo,  $7.60  net. 
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net-works,"  but  there  is  a  consecutive 
history  of  lace  from  mediseyal  days  down 
to  to-day  with  much  delightful  and  in- 
structive anecdote.  The  separate  chapter 
on  ecclesiastical  lace  brings  to  the  reader 
the  fullest  realization  of  the  treasures 
here,  where  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  artist  were  heightened  by  the  re- 
ligious fervor  of  the  devotee  to  whom 
nothing  was  too  rare  and  fine  for  the 
service  of  the  Church.  Especially  al- 
luring is  the  chapter  on  lace  fans  with 
reproduction  of  many  presentation  fans, 
old  and  new,  and  there  is  a  chapter  on 
the  transport  of  lace  which  has  stories  of 
early  ingenuities  in  the  smuggling  of  laces 
which  would  be  valuable  reading  to  any 
custom-house  official  to-day. 

To  the  lay  reader,  the  carefully  com- 
piled and  accurate  dictionary  of  lace  will 
be  of  great  value,  with  its  wealth  of  illus- 
trations covering  all  the  varieties  of  laces, 
ancient  and  modern.  And  as  if  all  this 
were  not  enough,  there  is  appended  to 
this  dictionary  a  "  glossary  "  which  gives 
such  additional  information  as  to  braids, 
bobbins,  stitches  and  other  esoteric  mat- 
ters as  those  especially  interested  in  the 
making  of  laces  may  desire  to  know. 
Since  the  present  revival  of  interest  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  exquisite  hand- 
spun  webs,  owes  much  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  interest  of  Her  Hoyal  Highness,  the 
Princess  Christian,  it  is  fitting  that  so 
complete  and  helpful  a  text-book  on  the 
subject  should  be  dedicated  to  her. 

The  photogravure  reproductions  of  not- 
able portraits  in  which  rare  laces  are 
prominent,  add  greatly  to  the  charm  and 
value  of  the  text.  P.  W. 


venture.  Here,  at  least,  we  have  a  situation 
that  we  do  not  remember  having  met  with 
before,  and  most  entertaining  breakers  of 
the  law.  They  are  endowed  with  their 
author's  own  sense  of  humor,  which  reveals 
itself  in  delightful  airy  persiflage  about 
things  that  in  the  eyes  of  their  captive, 
who  tells  her  story  in  the  first  person,  are 
very  serious  indeed,  but,  for  all  that,  she 
cannot  help  smiling,  as  does  the  reader, 
for  they  are  "good  fun."  The  plot  of 
Without  a  Warrant  is  too  large  a  part  of 
the  book  to  be  told  in  a  review.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  a  band  of  men,  under  the 
domination  of  a  determined  leader,  have 
tracked  a  murderer  to  his  hiding-place  in 
the  South,  and  are  seeking  to  punish  him 
without  the  aid  of  the  law.  The  heroine 
unwittingly  thwarts  them  at  the  outset; 
therefore,  to  insure  their  own  safety  and 
success,  they  keep  her  a  prisoner.  Beyond 
that  it  is  all  the  manner  of  telling  that 
makes  the  book  so  attractive;  and,  though 
the  end  be  somewhat  of  a  tax  upon  the 
reader's  credulity,  he  will  not  fail  to  ap- 
prove of  the  main  part  of  the  book.  A 
picaresque  novel  of  to-day,  it  does  not 
claim  to  be  anything  more,  nor  needs  to. 
It  is  most  satisfactory  of  its  kind. 

Zenda  again,  with  changes  that  are  not 
improvements.  The  new  imaginary  prin- 
cipality gives  its  name  to  the  story — Grau- 
stark — which  has  an  American,  not  an 
Englishman,  for  its  hero;  the  necessary 
princess  has  been  travelling  in  the  United 
States,  where  she  has  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  rest  can  be  imagined :  a  planned 
abduction  of  the  princess,  its  frustration 


NEW  NOVELS 

MISS    HILDEGAKD    BROOKS  has 
been  markedly  successful  in  being 
original  in  the  old  field  of  the  story  of  ad- 


WiTHouT  A  Warbakt.    By  Hildegard  Brooki.    CharU 
Scribner*8  SonSf  12ino,  $1.50. 

Qraubtark.     By  G.  B.  H.  McCutcheon.    Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50. 

Your  Unclk  Lrw.    By  Charles  Reginald  Sherlock. 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  18mo,  $1.50. 

Ralph  Marlowe.    By  Jaine<i  Ball  Naylor.  Akron*  O. 
Saalfleld  Publishing  Co.,  $1.60. 

Betsy  Ross.    By  Chauncey  C.  Hotchkiss.   D.  Appleton 
ft  Co.,  12mo,  $1.60. 
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by  the  American  and  his  friend,  her  en- 
forced betrothal  to  a  man  she  loathes,  etc., 
according  to  formula;  but  here  all  ends 
remarkably  well.  We  have  condemned  to 
oblivion  the  variations  sur  un  theme 
connu  in  music;  but  we  now  have  them 
served  up  in  fiction.  There  is  nothing 
romantic  about  this  hero,  nothing  princely 
about  this  princess,  nothing  spontaneous 
about  the  plot:  it  is  all  cut-and-dried, 
carefully  planned  and  methodically  work- 
ed out.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  appeal 
to  the  higher  imagination  in  character- 
drawing  or  incident.  The  author  himself 
is  the  deus  ex  machina,  and  the  reader  is 
aware  of  it  from  first  to  last.  Mr.  6.  B. 
McCutcheon,  falling  far  below  Mr.  An- 
thony Hope  in  the  quality  of  his  work, 
only  accentuates  the  difference  by  its 
quantity. 

^  Mr.  Charles  Reginald  Sherlock  ex- 
plains,   in    the  short  prefatory  note  to 

Your  Uncle  Letv  that  this  "natural- 
born  American'^  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  print  fifteen  years  ago,  in  a  little 
book,  which  counted  among  its  readers 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Noyes  Westcott,  who 
advised  the  author  to  use  to  the  full  the 
material  there  merely  tentatively  indi- 
cated. The  result  is  this  book,  which  is 
not  a  second  "David  Harum,^^  and  does 
not  claim  to  be  one.  It  merely  happens 
that  "Uncle  Lew,"  like  the  banker  of 
Homeville,  was  a  central  New  Yorker, 
with  a  predilection  for  horses.  He  keeps 
an  "  eating-house  "  in  a  small  town,  has  a 
certain  raciness  of  diction,  a  fund  of 
stories  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  South  of 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  of  human  nature,  including 

A  Carolina  Cavalikr.    Bt  O«orge  Cary  Evgleston. 
D.  Lothrop  Publl8hlD«;  Co.,  19mo,  $1.50. 

Tbs  Curious  Career  or  Roderick  Campbell.  By  Jean 
McUwralth.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  ISmo,  $1.50. 

Her  Mountain  Lover.  By  Hamlin  Garland.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  18mo,  $1.60. 

One  of  Ourselves.  By  L.  B.  Walford.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co..  12mo,  $1.50. 


one  readily  oyerlook  an  occasional  bit  of 
careless  writing  in  Mr.  Ghauncey  C. 
the  tricks  of  gamblers,  and  a  daughter 
whom  he  idolizes.  The  tale  ends  with  a 
grand  trotting-race,  but  its  interest  cen- 
tres in  the  story  of  the  one-time  famous 
Cardiff  giant,  the  history  of  that  success- 
ful fraud  being  giyen  here  in  full. 

Ralph  Marlowe  begins  with  a  profes- 
sedly humorous  incident,  and  it  is  a  poor 
one,  poorly  told.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  story,  in  which  is  found  still 
another  "  natural-born  American  ^* — a 
grumpy  country  physician,  with  a  heart 
of  gold.  The  neighbors  do  not  rub  "  furni- 
ture polish  into  his  character  and  repi- 
tation,*'  but  they  "read  his  pedigree," 
and  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  There  is 
also  an  old  factotum  in  the  doctor's  drug- 
store, who  tells  humorous  stories  that  are 
painful.  The  hero  is  the  drug  clerk,  and 
his  little  secret  furnishes  what  little  plot 
there  is  to  hold  together  this  unprofitable 
tale  of  the  shiftless  folk  of  a  stagnant 
Ohio  village.  Its  publication  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  speculative  spirit  which 
has  seized  upon  some  publishers,  who  have 
begun  to  understand  the  possibilities  of 
the  reading  public  in  a  nation  seventy 
millions  strong.  All  these  deliberate  bids 
for  popularity  (and  there  have  been  many 
already  this  season)  have  failed  to  reach 
their  aim;  the  occasional  public  which 
gives  a  circulation  of  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  million  copies  knows  what  it  wants, 
but  no  publisher,  no  author,  can  deliber- 
ately catch  its  favor.  Thus  far  it  has  re- 
fused the  many  baits  offered  it;  and  it 
deserves  praise  for  its  discrimination. 

An  ingeniously  constructed  plot  makes 
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Hotchkis8*s  Betsy  Ross.  This  author  can- 
not be  accused  of  too  great  a  measure  of 
industry.  His  first  novel,  "In  Defiance 
of  the  King,"  was  published  some  years 
ago,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  second 
story  of  the  War  for  Independence,  "  A 
Colonial  Free  Lance,"  written  shortly 
afterward,  he  has  practically  produced 
nothing  since  then.  He  atones  for  his  long 
silence,  however,  in  this  book,  which  goes 
with  a  swing  from  the  prelude,  in  which 
we  have  a  glimpse  of  pirates  marooned 
on  the  Dry  Tortugas,  to  learn  in  the 
course  of  the  tale  how  others  of  their  kid- 
ney retired  from  the  business,  and  laid  up 
treasure  of  righteousness  for  the  world  to 
come  while  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
villainy  here  below.  Mr.  Hotchkiss's 
stories  of  the  Revolution  are  his  own: 
they  do  not  deal  with  the  stock  situations 
which  have  become  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh.  Betsy  Boss  deserved  to  have  her 
place  in  the  growing  gallery  of  American 
historic  characters  in  fiction,  hitherto  ex- 
clusively reserved  for  men.  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss  has  given  her  that  place,  and  adorned 
it  properly. 

Careful  workmanship,  the  true  literary 
touch,  distinguishes  a  third  novel  of  revo- 
lutionary days,  Mr.  Qeorge  Cary  Eggles- 
ton's  A  Carolina  Cavalier,  a  title  that 
neatly  fits  the  story,  since  it  is,  above  all 
else,  a  picture  of  the  polished  Southern- 
ers of  that  day,  the  great  plantation  own- 
ers of  gentle  blood  and  breeding  and  their 
gracious  women.  The  course  of  true  love 
that  never  ran  smooth  is  the  theme,  but, 
though  the  actual  fighting  is  kept  within 
restful  and  therefore  grateful  bounds,  the 
background  is  made  historical  with  the 
fidelity  to  facts  of  the  student.  Mr.  Cary 
does  not  force  his  dramatis  personcB  too 
insistently  upon  history;  they  have  their 
own  lives  to  live,  their  own  romances, 
their  own  cares  and  sorrows ;  the  men  are 
humble,  brave  pawns  in  the  great  game 
for  a  nation's  freedom,  but  do  not  make 


the  decisive  moves.  That  is  left  to  the 
true  leaders  of  history,  to  Hutledge,  Mor- 
gan, Lincoln  and  Moultrie,  to  Cornwallis 
and  the  unspeakable  Tarleton,  whose 
presence  in  a  book  certainly  renders  it 
unnecessary  for  its  author  to  draw  upon 
his  imagination  for  pictures  of  the  horrors 
of  war.  Mr.  Eggleston  has  written  a  book 
worthy  of  his  literary  name  and  reputa- 
tion.  It  may  lack  the  slash-and-thrust 
excitement  which  many  have  learned  to 
crave,  but  it  has  more  enduring  qualities 
to  make  up  for  its  absence. 

The  knowing  reader  will  pronounce  it 
Camm'ell,  of  course.  The  member  of  the 
great  clan  who  tells  his  own  story  in  The 
Curious  Career  of  Roderick  Campbell  was 
a  canny  Scot,  a  peaceful,  fat  constable  in 
Edinburgh,  a  loyal  subject  of  George  II 
before  the  Young  Pretender  came,  but  a 
Jacobite  after  his  entry  into  the  Scotch 
capital,  and,  in  turns,  a  servant  of  both 
parties,  as  occasion  commanded.  But  with 
all  his  cleverness  he  had  to  leave  the  coun- 
try after  CuUoden,  and  fled  to  the  New 
World,  where  he  was  again  all  things  to 
all  men — a  trader  with  a  Dutch  partner 
in  Albany,  an  Indian  among  the  savage 
allies  of  France — all  this  with  a  touch  of 
Falstaf^  in  his  being.  The  real  hero  of 
the  narrative,  however,  is  a  young  waif  of 
Edinboro'  town,  of  gentle  if  presumably 
illegitimate  blood,  a  little  Jacobite  for 
love,  a  French  officer  in  America  by  force 
of  circumstances.  This  is  a  good  pica- 
resque novel,  in  which  the  turbulent 
times  of  Preston  Pans  and  Culloden,  of 
Montcalm,  Boungainville,  and  Abercrom- 
bie  are  cleverly  made  to  yield  romance, 
Ticonderoga  serving  practically  as  the 
culminating  point  of  both  history  and 
fiction. 

A  cowboy  and  miner  from  Wagon  Wheel 
camp,  Colorado,  in  London  to  find  capital 
for  the  development  of  the  gold  mine  he 
and  his  partners  have  located,  is  the  hero 
of  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  Her  Mountain 
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Lover.  He  is  the  "  real  article  '^  to  place 
in  the  midst  of  an  older  civilization — big, 
handsome,  straightforward,  inexperienced, 
yet  cleyer  and  self-possessed,  with  the 
yernacular  of  the  cattle  ranch  and  the 
camp,  and  the  lack  of  yeneration  for,  or 
cariosity  of,  what  is  old,  celebrated  by 
Mark  Twain  in  his  '^  Innocents '^  and 
'^  Tramp  "  abroad.  He  feels  no  historical 
bond  between  himself  and  the  English — 
he ''has  nothin' ag'in  them,  but  he  ain't 
honing  after  *em  '* — ^therefore  he  becomes 
popular  in  London,  a  lion  in  a  small  way 
and  he  has  a  delightful  flirtation  with  a 
little  Irish  novelist,  without  knowing  that 
he  is  flirting.  But  it  ends  in  nothing,  and 
he  returns  to  the  girl  with  whom  he  fell 
in  love  before  he  left  these  shores  to  go 
abroad.  The  tale  is  light,  but  well  writ- 
ten, and  aims  at  entertainment  rather  than 
at  a  profound  study  of  social  contrasts. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford  never  falls  below  a 
certain  standard  (and  it  is  a  praiseworthy 
one)  of  merit  in  the  novels  from  her  pen 
which  succeed  each  other  with  tilmost 
clock-like  regularity;  but  occasionally  she 
rises  far  above  it,  when  she  is  enabled  to 
exercise  her  skill  upon  a  happy  thought. 
This  was  the  case  with  "The  Baby's 
Grandmother ''  and  "  Lady  Marget  "\  it  is 
not  the  case  with  her  latest  book,  Orie  of 
Ourselves,  though,  in  its  careful,  pains- 
taking development,  she  makes  more  of 
her  material,  her  characters  and  plot,  than 
anyone  expects  at  flrst.  The  artist  who 
writes  only  when  the  mood  seizes  him — 
the  somewhat  antiquated  "inspiration'' 
idea  —  achieves  but  little;  we  all  must 
work  at  our  trade,  and  publishers  and 
public  wait  for  no  man,  or  woman  either. 
Mrs.  Walford  does  invariably  what  she 
finds  ready  to  her  hand,  and  invariably 
makes  the  best  of  it.  In  fact,  this  new 
novel  of  hers  might  well  serve  as  an  object- 
lesson  in  this  day  of  slipshod  writing,  of 
ignorant  disregard  of  the  laws  of  tech- 
nique.    It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  the 


professional  reader  to  find  such  resources, 
so  sure  a  hand,  such  mastery  of  the  craft. 
And  withal,  those  who  read  for  pleasure 
only  will  have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with 
Mrs.  Walford  here.  Even  her  second-best 
work  is  very  good  indeed. 

The  author  of  The  Story  of  Sarah, 
Miss  M.  Louise  Forsslund,  lacks  this 
training,  but  then,  she  is  a  newcomer,  and 
when  that  fact  is  borne  in  mind  it  must 
be  confessed  that  she  has  done  remarkably 
well.  Her  story  is  too  long,  it  pays  too 
much  attention  to  detail,  it  lacks  conden- 
sation in  description  and  synthesis  in  the 
presentation  of  its  characters,  but,  for  all 
that,  it  certainly  is  not  dull.  The  Great 
South  Bay  makes  here  its  first  appearance 
in  modern  fiction,  we  believe — hitherto  it 
has  mostly  served  as  a  picturesque  haven 
for  buccaneers — and  none  who  knows  the 
region  will  fail  to  recognize  it.  But  here 
we  touch  upon  one  of  the  weak  points  of 
the  book :  It  recalls  to  those  who  already 
know,  it  does  not  clearly  describe  to  those 
who  do  not.  Shoreville,  with  its  settle- 
ment of  Dutch  fisherfolk,  is  easily  identi- 
fied; the  Bay,  the  dune- strip  with  its  life- 
saving  stations,  it  is  all  there  for  those  who 
have  seen  it,  but  the  true  art  of  descriptive 
writing  applies  itself  to  making  clear  all 
this  to  strangers.  This  book  is  well  worth 
reading,  however,  its  author  well  worth 
watching.     She  evidently  has  talent. 

Omar  Khayyam  continues  to  lend  bits 
of  his  quatrains  for  titles  of  novels,  even 
where  the  connection  is  not  at  all  clear. 
Ellis  Meredith  has  chosen  The  Master 
Knot  of  Human  Fate,  from  quatrain 
XXXI,  in  the  fourth  edition,  and  it  does 
as  well,  we  suppose,  as  anything  else. 
The  story  may  have  a  profound  meaning 
— we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  it — but  it 
has  certainly  escaped  us.  A  man  and  a 
woman  of  the  world,  five  years  his  senior, 
find  the  region  of  the  Rockies  in  which 
they  are  wandering  transformed  into  an 
island  by  an  upheaval  of  the  earth.     So 
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tliey  begin  life  anew^  in  a  deserted  farm 
house^  with  some  cattle  and  horses  and  a 
dog.  Also  cats,  for  later  on  there  is  a 
litter  of  kittens,  and  eke  a  Plymouth 
Rock  hen  who  has  a  brood  of  chickens. 
Robin — ^that  isn't  her  true  name,  but  he 
gives  it  to  her,  and  she  calls  him  Adam — 
rejoiceth  greatly  over  these  dainty  little 
families,  but  the  two  do  not  discover  that 
they  love  each  other  until  the  middle  of 
the  book,  and  do  not  marry  until  the  end. 
In  the  interim  he  delves  and  she  spins, 
and  together  they  talk  of  many  things 
and  many  books,  from  the  '^  Swiss  Family 
Robinson''  to  John  Stuart  Mill;  and  the 
question  whether  they  are  to  be  the  par- 
ents of  a  new  race  puzzles  them  greatly. 
Each  slender  chapter  is  prefaced  by  a 
more  or  less  portentous  quotation  from  a 
well-known  author. 

Still  more  portentous  a  title  is  Arrotva 
of  the  Almighty y  and  with  this,  too,  we  do 
not  quarrel,  for  Mr.  Johnson's  good  inten- 
tions justify  its  selection.  Unhappily, 
he  has  chosen  a  subject  that  utterly  over- 
weights his  inexperience,  both  as  a  man 
and  as  a  writer.  This  tale  could  be  told 
only  by  one  who  has  seen  life,  and  lived 
it,  and  by  a  writer  who  has  worked  at  his 
trade  long  and  faithfully.  Mr.  Johnson 
demonstrates  here  that  he  has  imagina- 
tion, and  a  certain  facility  which  may 
prove  fatal,  but  is  more  likely  to  develop 
under  severe  training.  His  plot  is  loosely 
constructed,  his  characters  are  vaguely  de- 
picted, because  he  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
know  real  men  and  women,  his  tragedy  is 
apt  to  verge  upon  the  melodramatic,  but. 


for  all  that,  the  only  charges  than  can  be 
brought  against  him  are  too  great  an  am- 
bition and  inexperience.  The  two  com- 
bined sufficiently  bewilder  the  reader, 
who,  if  he  be  wise,  will  wait  for  further 
work  from  Mr.  Johnson's  pen  before  ven- 
turing upon  a  prediction  of  his  chances 
of  ultimate  success  or  failure. 

Mr.  Charles  Marriott's  Hie  Column,  is  a 
remarkable  first  book.  Its  author  has  read 
George  Meredith,  but  only  sufficiently  to 
learn  to  use  to  advantage  a  method  that 
is  still  much  decried.  He  is  not  obscure, 
even  though  his  subject  proved,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  large  for  his  powers.  The  rein- 
carnation of  the  Greek  ideal,  semi-con- 
scious of  itself,  but  never  realizing  the 
essence  of  its  being,  is  here  placed  amid 
modern  surroundings — the  rural  England 
of  to-day,  the  Christian  civilization  as 
it  has  grown  crooked  and  defaced  by  ma- 
terialism. The  result  is  striking,  pro- 
vided the  reader  be  willing  to  collaborate 
actively  with  the  author,  who  apparently 
believes  that  the  pagan  ideal  is  born 
among  us  oftener  than  we  are  aware, 
though  its  surroundings  never  allow  it  to 
attain  its  full  growth.  There  is  an  ingen- 
uous youth  here,  who  gropes  blindly  after 
it  in  clay,  and  a  sculptor  who  has  perceived 
it  dimly  in  his  art.  But  these  two  strive 
for  it,  work  for  it;  the  woman  is  its  incar- 
nation. She  neither  thinks  nor  thrives; 
she  is  its  perfection  in  being,  as  perfect  as 
the  Doric  column  standing  in  its  semi- 
circle of  Attic  myrtle  on  English  soil, 
which  is  her  symbol,  and  therefore  fur- 
nishes the  title  of  the  book. 
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54^> — (1)  Where  can  I  find  the  admonfiion 
'*  Pat  thou  thyself  and  mother- wit  together"  ?  Is 
it  a  proverb,  and  if  so,  from  what  nation  does  it 
come? 

(2)  Please  give  me  whatever  information  you 
can  about  Garrett  P.  Serviss,  author  of  "  Astron- 
omy with  an  Opera-glass,"  and  *'  Pleasures  of  the 
Telescope." 

(8)  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  an  astronomi- 
cal atlas,  giving  maps  of  the  heavens  at  different 
seasons?  I  saw  one  tnirty-five  or  forty  years  ago— 
a  large,  thin  book,  looking  like  a  school  geography. 
There  was  a  map  of  the  northern  and  one  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  for  each  month,  and  the  con- 
stellations were  so  traced  and  indicated  that  they 
could  be  easily  found  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 
The  reading- matter  was  very  brief — merely  a  short 
account  of  each  constellation.  It  was  intended  to 
accompany  a  large  astronomy.  I  would  like  to 
find  something  of  the  same  kind. 

(4)  1  have  read  somewhere  a  dictum  to  the  effect 
that  even  a  rascal,  if  he  has  a  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, may  be  converted,  but  if  he  has  lost  that,  his 
fellow-men  can  do  little  or  nothing  for  him.  Can 
you  or  vour  readers  help  me  to  trace  the  saving? 

(5)  Who  is  Edith  Willis  Linn,  author  of  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  published  in  Buffalo  in  1892?  Has 
she  written  anything  else?  t.  e.  h. 

(1)  It  is  from  Tennyson's  "Harold." 

(2)  Mr.  Serviss  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, a  journalist  and  lecturer  by  profession, 
and  an  author  incidentally.  He  lives  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

(3)  You  can  buy  a  planisphere,  which  in  a  sim- 
pler way  answers  the  same  purpose. 

(5)  She  is  a  resident  of  Rochester,  14.  Y. 


547. — Some  writer  somewhere  has  laid  down  the 
dictum  that  when  a  great  thing  can  be  done  at  all 
it  can  be  done  easily.  Can  any  reader  give  me 
a  clue  to  it  ?  c.  s.  b. 

We  think  it  is  Ruskin*s,  but  cannot  remember 
the  book  In  which  it  occurs. 


548. — (1)  Saintsbury,  in  his  preface  to  "  Pride 
and  Prejudice,"  says  :  '*  In  the  novels  of  the  last 
hundred  years  there  are  vast  numbers  of  young 
ladies  with  whom  it  might  be  a  pleasure  to  lall  in 
love;  there  are  at  least  five  with  whom,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  no  man  of  taste  and  spirit  can  help  doing 
so.  Their  names  are,  in  chronological  order, 
Elizabeth  Bennet,  Diana  Vernon,  Argemone  Lav- 


ington,  Beatrix  Esmond,  and  Barbara  Grant."  In 
what  novel  does  Argemone  Lavington  appear  ? 

(2)  What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  *'  The  excep- 
tion proves  the  rule"? 

(3)  What  do  you  understand  by  "atmosphere" 
in  a  book  ? 

(4)  Would  yon  advise  parents  to  have  their  chil- 
dren read  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Gulliver's 
Travels  "  and  *  *  Don  Quixote  "  ?  c.  s. 

(1)  Argemone  Lavington  is  in  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  "  Alton  Locke." 

(2)  It  means  nothing,  as  Richard  Grant  White 
has  most  admirably  explained,  or  at  least  it  is  not 
true.  "  Exception  "  is  corrupted  from  excepting. 
The  original  meaning  was,  that  one  who  spoke  of 
a  case  as  an  exception  thereby  impliedly  admitted 
the  rule. 

(3)  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  it  to  one  who 
does  not  feel  it,  and  perhaps  needless  to  one  who 
does.  Some  books  have  no  atmosphere;  others 
produce  impressions  that  cannot  be  traced  dis- 
tinctly to  any  part  of  the  text^and  this  is  as 
nearly  as  we  can  answer  the  question. 

(4)  Why  not? 


549.__(1)  In  Lilian  Whiting's  "Study  of  Eliza 
beth  Barrett  Browning"  she  says  that  Robert 
Browning  "entered  on  the  higher  life  (on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1889)  with  the  vision  of  his  angel  wife  be- 
fore him,  and  the  words  on  his  lips  : 

*  Oh  thou  soul  of  my  soul !  I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 
And  with  GkKl  be  the  rest.'  " 

Can  any  one  tell  me  her  authority  for  this  state- 
ment ?  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Orr's  life  of 
the  poet,  nor  in  Sharp's. 

(2)  Is  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  still  living,  and  has 
she  written  anything  besides  her  contributions  to 
the  Browning  literature  ?  k.  l.  t. 

(2)  We  believe  she  is  still  living,  but  has  not 
written  anything  else. 


550.— Some  years  ago  a  large  painting  entitled 
"  The  Court  of  Death,  ^  by  Rembrandt  Peale,  was 
exhibited  through  the  country.  It  was  said  to  be 
illustrative  of  a  poem  by  Bishop  Porteus,  begin- 
ning: 

"  Deep  in  a  murky  cave's  recess. 
Washed  by  Oblivion's  listless  stream." 
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Can  any  reader  tell  me  where  I  can  find  the  poem? 


L.  R. 


551* — I  would  like  to  find  the  poem  from  which 
this  is  quoted: 

**  To  some  men  Qod  hath  giTen  laughter, 
But  tears  to  some  men  he  hath  given, 
He  bade  us  sow  in  tears,  hereafter 

To  harrest  holler  smiles  in  heaven. 
And  tears  and  smiles  they  are  his  gift, 
Both  good,  to  smite  or  to  uplift." 

And  also  this: 

"  My  soul  lies  out  like  a  basking  hound, 
A  hound  that  dreams  and  dozes— 
Along  my  life  my  length  I  lay, 
I  fill  to-morrow  and  yesterday— 
I  am  warm  with  the  suns  that  have  long  since  set, 
I  am  warm  with  the  summers  that  are  not  yet/* 

A.  F. 

The  first  quotation  is  from  Owen  Meredith's 
"  Good-Night  in  the  Porch/"  The  second  is  from 
Sydney  Dobell*s  "  Home,  Wounded." 


references  to  Marston,  and  in  his  biographies  I 
find  nothine  about  her. 

(2)  Would  you  say  Socrates  discoursed  on  the 
nothingness  of  death,  as  Plato  in  his  Phaedo  gives 
us  the  ideas  of  Socrate»— and  perhaps  his  own — on 
the  immortality  and  pre-existence  of  the  soul? 

(3)  Where  does  Kant  say  that  the  two  things 
which  appealed  most  strongly  to  him  were  the 
moral  consciousness  within  him  and  the  starry 
heavens.  m.  a.  p. 

(1)  It  was  common  literary  gossip  at  the  time 
the  poem  was  published. 

(2)  Yes. 

ANSWERS 

sag. — The  hymn  referred  to  will  be  found  in 
**  Gospel  Hymns  No.  2,"  words  by  U.  L.  Bailey, 
and  music  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Lowry. 

L.  M. 

536. — The  reference  at  the  end  of  this  query 
should  have  been  to  II.  Chron.,  Chap.  21,  verse  6. 


55*. — (1)  Will  jou  tell  me  where  I  may  find 
definite  and  full  information  as  to  whom  Mrs. 
Craik  referred  to  in  her  poem  "  Philip,  My  King"? 
I  have  read  several  biographies  of  her,  but  find  no 


539. — (6)  Several  correspondents  remind  us  of 
our  slip  in  answering  this  query.  We  should  have 
said  "Ninety-three,"  instead  of  "Toilers  of  the 
Sea." 
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GENERAL  CHRISTIAN  DE  WET.    By  Thomas  F.  Millard.    A  Sketch 
from  personal  acquaintance. 

JOHN  FOX,  Jr.     «'The  Southern  Mountaineer."     Illustrated  from  ^ 
photographs.  ^ 

SALOONS.  By  Robert  Alston  Stevenson.  An  impartial  sociological  study. 

THE  AMATEUR  CRACKSMAN.     "  To  Catch  a  Thief."     By  E.  W. 
Hornung.    Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 


Now  Ready 


Price  35  Cents 


Please  mention  The  Book  Butkr  in  writing  to  advertlnera 


THE    BOOK    BUYER 


A  NOVEL       By  JAMES  BALL  NAYLOR 


J- 


Read  what   MARGARET  E.   SANQSTER  says  about   it : 

"I  read  'ItALPH  MARLOWE'  with  much  iaterest.  The 
plot  is  well  conceived,  the  atmosphere  of  a  countrr  town  is 
admirably  reproduced,  and  the  characters  of  the  hero  and  the 
old  doctor  are  fine.  There  is  good  work  in  the  book.  ...  I  hope 
'RALPH  MARLOWFS'  success  will  encourage  the  author 
to  further  writing  of  noveb." 


Handsomely   bound  in  red  cloth,   gold  lettering,   12mo,  $1.50 
•     Foe  ulc  at  all  b»akitorei,  or  wnl,  prq>ild,  upon  receipt  ot  price,  by 

THE    SAALFIELD     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 


AKRON,  OHIO 


in  Tn  Book  B<nm  Id  wrlUuK  U 
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A  Great 
Novel 


C/3 


o 


o 

z 


A  Tremendous  Story 

of  the 

Wheat  Growers   and 

the  Railroad 

$1.50. 

Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co. 

34  Union  Square,  New  Yorlc. 


O 


RARE 
OLD 


VIOUNS 

Remarkable  yalnesin  fine  solo  iDstmmento  from 
$50  to  $10,000.  Largest  aad  finest  collection  in 
the  world  Send  for  new  cataloffne  containing 
Biographies ;  f ao-simile  labels ;  oc    Easy  terms. 

LYON  ft  HEALY,  29  Adams  St,         Chicago. 

BOOK  L0VER3  & 
COLLECTORS! 

READER3  & 
STUDENTS! 

THERE  IS  20  PER  CENT.  OF  YOUR 
LIBRARY  THAT  IS  USELESS  TO  YOU. 

Ba  a  member  of  the  Oalld  and  i;et  boob  70a  want 
In  exclianRe  fcir  thora  you  do  not  want.  Through  un 
this  1h  done  for  ahnoet  nothing.  The  Oulld  has  any  and 
nil  kinds  of  hooks.  You  cannot  appreciate  our  plan 
until  you  have  read  our  pmspectus.  Send  for  one. 
The  aUILD  OP  BIBUOraiLES.  H  PMIaad  Bleck.Cblcafo,IU. 

FIRST    EDITIONS    OF 
ENGLISH    AUTHORS 

Arnold  Sale  of  Books  and  Letters, 
May  7th  and  8th.  Bangs  &  Ck)., 
93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  : 


Poster    Portraits 

By  PenrHyn  Stanla'wa 
and  Ernest  HasKell 


These  unique  poster 
portraits  in  colors  are 
carefully  mounted  on 
extra  heavy  steel  gray 
and  chocolate  col- 
ored boards,  9  x  12 
inches,  and  sold  sep- 
arately at  50  cents 
each,  postpaid. 

NOW^  READY 


Dr.    Hanry  van    Dyk« 
Hamilton   W.   Mabia 
Richard    Harding    Davis 
J.  iVI.  Barria 

CHARLES  SCRIDNER'S 
SONS,  New  YorK   *  w»  ^ 
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6ARCIIAS0 


By  J.  BrbokevridobBlur. 

Author  of  **  The  Dread  and 
Fear  of  Kings.  '* 

A  clever  and  amueinic 
story  of  Spanish  life  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  century. 
The  earlier  scenes  are  laid 
in  the  ''city  of  sillc''  be- 
fore the  beleaguered  walls 
of  Granada,  and  later  the 
hero,  Garcilaso,  escapes 
the  spies  of  the  Inquisition 
by  joining  the  expedition 
of  Columbus.  InGarcilaso 
the  author  gives  a  fine 
portrait  of  the  Spanish 
hidalgo,  and  his  love  story 
is  full  of  striking  Inddents, 
both  grave  and  gay. 

ifmo.     $l.t5. 


A  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN    PEOPLE 

By  FBAMon  Nbwton  Thorps, 

Author  of  "The  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States,"  etc. 

Professor  Thorpe  is  well  known  to  every  stu- 
dent of  history  as  the  author  of  a  number  of  ex- 
liaustive,  scholarly  works,  such  as  his  *'  Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  American  People,'*  as  well  aa 
through  his  work  as  a  lecturer  on  history.  The 
present  wcrk,  however,  is  of  much  more  general  in 
terest  than  any  that  he  has  yet  written,  for  it  fills « 
gap  in  our  literature  which  the  late  Moees  Colt  T>  ler 
pointed  our— the  need  for  a  one  volume  history  of  our 
country  which  in  at  once  exact  in  scholarship  and 
readable  as  literature  Professor  Thorpe  has  been 
working  on  this  book  for  the  lat^t  nine  years,  and  it 
contains  the  fruits  of  careful  examination  of  orifEtoal 
sources,  of  matured  reflection  on  historical  problems 
and  of  that  prac'ical  experience  in  addressing  the 
public  which  enables  the  author  to  present  his  sub* 
Ject  in  the  clearest  llxht  and  in  the  most  attractive 
manner.  It  is  an  enjoyable  work  for  busv  men  and 
women  as  well  as  the  best  compendium  of  American 
history  for  the  student  that  has  yet  appeared. 

lemo.    $1.50. 


BIRTH 

A    New    Chance 


By  OoLnmns  Bbadfobd. 

A  highly  original  book 
on  the  subject  of  man's 
origin  and  destiny.  It  will 
appear  to  those  who  are 
Interested  in  Theosophy 
a  surprising  confirmation 
of  the  doctrine  of  Rein- 
carnation, but  the  author's 
main  position  is  sustahied 
not  at  all  from  mystic  or 
esoteric  sources,  but  from 
the  interpretation  of  scrip- 
tural teaching  harmonised 
with  the  most  advanced 
views  of  science  and  phil 
osophy. 

Itmo.    $1,60. 


I 


Of  all  booksellers  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers 

A.  C.  McCLURQ  &  CO:  chicaqo. 


The  Nation 


Was  established  in  1865  as  a  weekly  review  of  literature,  science,  art  and  politics,  and  its  editorial 
management  has  been  unchanged  from  the  first.  It  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complete 
independence.  The  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of  the  leading 
names  in  literature,  saence,  art,  philosophy  and  law  in  this  country,  and  many  of  conesponding 
eminence  abroad.  The  Nation  piesents  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  world's  current 
history,  with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  intelligent 
men.  To  the  scholar,  the  student,  the  thinker,  and  to  all  professional  men,  it  is  confidently 
recommended  as  an  aid  to  sound  thinking. 

ITS  DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 

IHB  week.    Brief  comments  on  the  most  important  cunent  events,  domestic  and  foreign. 
EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.    Careful  and  moderate  discussion  of  proair 

inent  political  and  social  topics. 
SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    From  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  inteUigent  and  trustworthy 

observers. 
OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    Letters  to  the  editor  on  every  subject  germane  to  the  scopt 

of  the  paper. 
NOTES.    Short  paragraphs,  chiefly  on  literary,  scientific,  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 
REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS.    By  able  writers  and  scholars  (mainly  specialists)  of  both  hcmispheret. 
FINE  ARTS.    Competent  criticism  of  art  exhibitions  and  works  of  art,  the  drama,  etc. 

Subscription,  ^3.00  a  Year,  postpaid.    Shorter  term  at  a  proportionate  rate^ 

Nos.  206  TO  210  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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MR 


JOHN     LANE'5 


SPRING  BOOKS 


FIFTEEN    THOUSAND    IN    FIFTEEN    DAYS 

THE  COLUMN.    By  Charles  Marriott. 


$1.50 


Julian  Hawthokne  says  : — 'Ms  deeply  welcome,  full  of  wholesome  exercise  and  succulence  .... 

Conspicuously  humoristic  .  .  .  Full  of  felicities  of  description  and  phrase  ...  Mr.  Marriott  brings 

with  nim  a  !)eauty  which  uplifts  and  purifies  the  mind." 
Bliss  Carman  says  : — **  In  this  l>ook  a  new  writer  of  English  fiction  has  arisen  and  arrived,  another 

signal  success  been  added  to  contemporary  literature  .  .  .  Here  is  *  The  Column  '  with  genius  writ 

clear  on  every  page  ...  *  The  Column '  is  a  fine  book,  a  piece  of  art  for  which  to  be  gladly 

thankful." 
W.  L.  Courtney  says: — "  Whoever  Charles  Marriott  maybe  .  .  .  he  has  written  a  very  remarkable 

novel  .  .  ,  The  heroine  is  of  a  rare  and  original  type  ...  A  book  very  firesh,  very  original,  very 

interesting,  and  suggestive.    He  has  handled  situations  and  problems  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist.^' 

FORTY-SIXTH    THOUSAND    IN    FIFTY    DAYS 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH.    By  Elinor  Glyn.        $1.50 

WITH  PHOTOGRAVUU  PORTIUIT 

"  Elizabeth  is  so  ingeniously  ingenuous,  so  clever  and  amusing,  that  it  is  heartily  welcome  " — Tb4 

Mail  and  Expnss, 
"  Irresistibly  comic." — Louisvilli  Courut'JoufHal. 

"  An  adorable  maiden,     it  is  a  boon." — Niw  York  Tributu. 


EIGHTIETH    THOUSAND 

THE  CARDINAL'S  SNUFF  BOX,  By  Henry  Hariand. 

**  A  masterpiece."  **  The  most  delightful  love-story  of  the  year." 


$1.50 


•'A  work  of  art." 


Has  all  the  charm  that  is  in  love  itself.' 


IN  HIS  OWN  IMAGE.    By  Frederic  Baron  Corvo.       $1.50 

A  series  of  remarkable  stories  illustrative  of  the  Italian  expression  of  the  legends  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith.     By  the  author  of ''  Stories  Toto  Told  Me." 


THE  ARISTOCRATS.  $1.50 

Being  impressions  of  the  Lady  Helen  Pole  during  her  sojourn  in  The  Great  North  Woods  as 
spontaneously  recorded  in  her  letters  to  her  friend  in  North  Britain,  the  Countess  of  Edge  and  Ross. 


a  year  OF  LIFE.    By  W.  S.  Lilly. 

An  excellent  novel  dealing  with  English  aristocratic  society. 


$1.50 


FINE    BOOKS     FOR    COLLECTORS 


ARCHITFCTURAL  REMAINS  OF  OLD  RICHMOND. 
PETERSHAM,  TWICKENHAM,  MORTLAKE  and 
KEW.  Drawn  in  lithography  by  T.  R.  Way.  With 
introduction  and  notes  by  Frederic  Chapman.  410, 
%lSjoomet. 


THE    LATER   WORK    OF    AUBREY    BEARDSLEY. 

With  Introductory  Note.    Illustrated  with  upwards  of 

170  designs,  including  la  photogravures.    410,  white 

buclcram,  $10.00  net. 
*«*A  limited  edition  of  125  copies  with  extra  plates,  is 

Issued  on  Japanese  vellum,  $35.00  net. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOOK  PLATES.    By 
J.  B.  l.bicBSTiiK  Warrrn  (Lord  de  Tabley).    Illustratea. 

VALE  PRESS  PUBLICATIONS.    CaUlogues  of  the  out-of-print  books  in  stock  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


JAPANESE  PLAYS  AND  PLAY  FELLOWS.  By  Osmam 
Edwaids.  With  IS  illustrations  in  colore  and  gold  by 
Japanese  artists.    Svo,  $3.50  tut. 


JOHN    LANE,   251  Fifth  Avenue,   NEW  YORK 
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ISCRIBNER      riCTIONi 


The    White    Cottage 

By  "ZACK" 

Thii  ii  the  beet  work  which  the  author  of  that  powerful  book  of  ahort  itariet,  "life  it 
Life,"  hu  done.  In  '•The  Wh!t«  Cottage"  "Zack"  hat  a  broader  field  than  in  het  cmrlf 
ikctchei,  and  hai  handled  this  latter  theme  with  equal  dramatic  intensity.      (S^.jo.) 


The    Delectable    Mountains 

By  ARTHUR  COLTON 

A  group  of  delectable  ihort  itoriei  that  luggeit  "  The  Golden  Age"  in  thw  charm  and 
anner.  The  point  of  view  ia  that  of  imaginuive  boyhood,  and  the  background  the  Connecti- 
it  hilli.     (/Mu,  ^.JO. )  * 


ICHARL.es  SCRIBNER'S    sons,  New  York| 
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MISTRESS     NELL 


BY 

GCORGE 

C. 

HAZELTON.  Jr. 

T5EVERSING 
the  usual  pro- 
cesSjtheauthorhas 
used  for  his  story 
the  same  material 
out  of  which    he 
constructed  his 
very  successful 
play  of  the  same 
Dame.    Mr.  Haz- 
elton      has      not 
simply  adapted  his 
play    to     fiction,    bux. 
but  he  has  constructed 
a  strong  and    original 
piece  of  literary  work- 
manship. 


With  frontispiece  por- 
trait of  Nell  Cwyn 
12nio.  ^1.30 


A    MERRTf 

TALE    or    A 

MERRY 

TIME 

'T'HE  captivat- 
ing grace  and 
beauty,    no    less 
than    the     gaiety 
and    vivacity     of 
Nell  GwVn,  make 
themselves  felt  to 
an    extraordinary 
degree     in     Mr. 
Hazelton's  ro- 
mantic    comedy. 
The  story  of  Mis- 
;  mv     tress  Neil  and  the 
Merry  Monarch  is  told 
with   such    spirit    and 
wit    as  to    hold  atten- 
tion to  its  last  page. 


TWO   THOROUGHLY    GOOD    STORIES 


GOD'S  PUPPETS 

B]r  Imogen  Clake 

VfISS  CLARK'S  book  ii  a  vivid  picture 
"'■  of  life  in  New  York  City  in  the 
middle  of  the  cighteeath  century.  "The 
■ociil  value  of  the  book  i a  great,'*  nys  the 
Louiiville  Covritr-Jtiunial,  *'as  no  other 
American  writer  hu  touched  thc-phatei  of 
life  whicti  Miu  Clark  hai  so  ilrongly  drawn." 
(J3me,  St. SO.) 

>y  THE  »*UE  AVTHOK 

WILL  SHAKESPEARE'S  LIITLE  LAD 

IlluMratcd,  fi-5o 


ON  PETERS  ISLAND 

By  Arthvr  R.  Ropes 


QN  PETER'S  ISLAND  it  a  itirring 
Russian  story  by  a  bom  story-teller.  It 
is  incidentally  an  animated  picture  of  the 
varied  life  in  St.  Petersburg  during  (he  '8o«, 
and  the  characters  that  figure  in  it,  notably 
two  Americans  and  a  Polish  adventurer,  are 
typical  and  boldly  drawn.  But  the  main 
interest  ii  the  thread  of  love  and  adventure 
that  follow)  the  narrative  through  exciting 
scenes  of  political  conspiracy  and  social  in- 
trigue,     {isnta,  jT/.jo.) 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Fubiiaher».N.T. 
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TEN  MONTHS  A  CAPTIVE 

AMONG  FILIPINOS 

tnj   Obiervalim   Daring  Imfri- 
lanmtnt   in   itt  tiUnd  ef  Luxam 

A  BOOK 

By  ALBERT  SONNICHSEN 
8vo,  J2.00 

THAT  IS 

00  K  RE- 

MAKING 

RKABLE 

TWO 

PUBLIC 

.YS: 

S  A  TRUE 

OPINION 

TORY  OF 
ADVENT- 
URE. 

kS  A  WHITE 
LIGHT  ON 
'HE  FILIPINO 

CHARACTER. 

f 

■a.  thiowi  on  rcctnt  haUx?  in  ibe  PhiUppiac  IiUiwU.     But 

of  Mr.  SomvidiKD-i  updTicr  wtiich  be  tdb  trith  ■  on- 
le«>rtthit  tufaa  m  and,  u  be  produce* ilwiT*  tl"  I>»- 
prewon  of  TemUniUnde,  be  end>»i»  the  tcHler'i  moAoD. 

tumL    The  Tit»l08  bubble  hu  bunt     Mr.  Sonnicheea'l 
lit  likely  to  poMM,  of  tbe  ottoie  uhI  <^B.tkiiu  ef  tbe 

The  Old  New 

York  Frontier 

Ht  Wan  with  Indiam  and  Tories,  lb  Missioiury  Schools,  Pfonccn  and  Land  TUes. 

I<tl<i-I800.      kmthmap,andi4iU«,lrati„«s,  A«.  tfa.jo  net.) 

BY  FRANCIS  W.  HALSEV 

'T'HE  Susquehanna  frontier 
^      of  New  York  was  the 
centre  of   great  historic  and 
romantic  interest  in  the  171b 
and  i8th  centuries,  as  every 
reader  of  Cooper  remembers. 
It  has  at  last  found  a  historian 

i 

s 

■OQUOn  FOUT 

saturated  with  its  annals  and 
legends   in    Mr.   Halsey,  tbe 
editor  of  the  Timet  Saturday 
Review.   Brant,  Clinton,  John- 
son.and  other  figures  of  Colo- 
nial and  Revolutionary   New 
York  live  again  in  his  pages. 

CHARLES  SCRIB 

NERS  SONS.  New  rork\ 

f— I-  rmr"""  Tu  BoeB  Bdtib 
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■'  FICTION  OF  THE  HOIT  CHARMING  KIND."— Chkajo  Tlmes-Henld. 

Uhe  ll/ai/s  of  the  Service 

By  FREDERICK   PALMER 

'THE  stories  in 
*     thb  book 

DBAWINGS 

deal  with  Army 

and  Navy  life  in 

the  Philippines 

and  depict  in  a 

fascinating  way 

HOWARD 

the  part  Ameri- 

can women  are 

CHANDLER 

playinj  on  the 

picturesque 

background  of 

CHRISTY 

the    far    East 

l2mo.  ei.^0     "  HIS  ARMY  WOMEN,  THE  REAL  ARMY  WOMEN."— K««.  Gij  Tim,. 

TWO   GOOD   STORIES   Or   MYSTERY 

ZfAe  Shadow  of  a  Vfan 

Without  a  Warrant 

By  H.  'W.  Homun^ 

By  HiMe^ard  BrooKs 

A  PIQUANTLY  attracthe  novel  Introdudnj 

"WHEN  Mr.  Hominj  itvb  lo  tell  i  itoiy. 
he  ldl>  tt.     And  whil  l>  more.  »  Is 

a  new  writer  of  unujual  jifb  and  dis- 

tinction.    A  plot  of  injenuity  and  mystery. 

ilwayi  worth  the  telllnj.     The  characten  In 

Icadinj  to  a  denouement  as  uncoiwentional  as 

•The  Shadow  of  a  Man'  are  few  and  the  ac. 

H  Is  true  to  human  nature  and  love,  reveab 

tkHi  direct    The  author  handler  hl>  myitery 

with  rarerkin  and  dlicKtlon."-Ba>tonS'<>.» 

the  action  b  to.day. 

12mo.  $1.25 

12ioo,  »l.JO 

Charles    Scribnei 

■'s      Sons,     iPublishera 

PlMM  mtotlOD  Thi  Book  BufiH  1b  wiltl^  to  adTHtlnn. 
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MY    AUTOBIO 

MAX  MU 

*  portraits,   8vo,   $3 


I  R"™f 


ICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE  I 


i 


OF 


CHARLES   SCRBNER'S    SONS,    -    -    New  York  | 

Flaaaa  menUdo  ^B  Book  Bvm  In  writing  to  HlT«rliMn. 


SCRIBNER'S    NEW    IMPORTATIONS 


>  I.'  '  — 


FIRST  ON  THE  ANTARCTIC  CONTINENT 

Being  an   Account  of  the  British   Antarctic   Ezpedttion,  1898-1900.      By  C.  £.  Borchgrevink, 
F.R.G.S.     With  portnits,  maps  and  186  Qluttrations.     Svo,  $3.00  net. 

A  moK  interettiaf  aecoaat  of  the  mMt  Important  AaUictic  ezpe41d«a  yet  natferttken  by  the  commander  of  the  expedition. 

GOLDEN    TIPS 
A  Description  of  Cevlon  and  its  Great  Tea  Industry.     By  Henry  W.  Cave,  M.  A.,  F.R.G.S., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.     Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs  by  the  author. 
8vo,  I4.00  net. 

THE  SWORD  AND  THE  CENTURIES 
Or,  Old  Sword  Days  and  Old  Sword  Ways.     By  Alfred  Hutto!^,  F.S.  A.     Illustrated,  8to,  $$.00. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK 

By  TiOHE  Hopkins,  author  of  «« The  Dungeons  of  Old  Paris."     Illustrated,  lamo,  $».oo. 


A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

By  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  M.  A.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  With  a 
map  and  loi  illustrations.  (Being  Vol.  VI.  of  "A  History  of  Egypt,'*  edited  by  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie.)     iimo,  12.15. 

A  CENTURY  OP  SCOTTISH  HISTORY 

From  the  Days  before  the  '45  to  those  within  Living  Memory.  By  Sir  Henry  Craik.  a  rolumes, 
demy  8vo,  $7.50. 

GARDENS  OLD  AND  NEW 

--.. ,  ^  The  Conittry  Houm  and  Its  Garden  Bavironnent 

w^ith  four  hundred  and  fifty  superb  illustrations,      i  volume,  folio,  $15.00. 

^*  Thu  book  depictt  the  many-ddcd  character  of  old  and  modem  gardenage,  and  revealt  the  glorioot  poetibilhietthat  lie  before 
the  poteewow,  of  gardeM,  and  thoM  who  woold  create  garden*  to  their  minda.*' 

'  '  -  " 
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Where  Black  Rules  White 

A  Journey  Across  and  About  Hayti.     By  Hes- 
KETH  Prichard.    With  30  illustrations.    8vo, 

I3.00. 

"  The  cuitomi,  dreti  and  oecnpatlont  of  Haytlan  life  are  to 
graphically  presented  that  the  present  reriewer,  who  has  juit  re- 
taraed  from  the  republic,  feeli  that  Mr.  Prichard  hat  left  nothing 
to  be  laid  concerning  thetopica  treated  in  this  boolc.** 

^ThB  Nmtlnt. 


The  Inhabitants  of  the  Philippines 

By  Frederic  H.  Sawyer.     With  nearly  50  il- 
lustrations and  maps.     8vo,  $4.00  nit. 

The  latest  and  fretheit  boolc  on  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
deicribing  the  Idaada  in  geneiil  and  the  People  in  particular. 
With  chapters  on  their  resonrces,  revenues,  exports,  etc.,  etc. 

*'*'  This  is  the  most  impartial  boolc  that  has  yet  been  written 
about  the  Philippine  Islands."— ^fffen  HtrAld. 


AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  EDITION  OF 

CHARLES     DICKENS'S    WORKS 


»t 


TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  "  THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION 
Being  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  conjunction  with  Chapman  &  Hall,  of  London,  the  or- 
iginal publishers  of  Dickens,  to  provide  a  lower-priced  edition  which  shall  be  complete  and  shall 

supply  the  full  text  of  Dickens*  s  writings. 

Type.— The  setting  is  in  long  primer,  a  thin,  open-face  type  especially  cast  for  this  edition. 

The  Paper.  —What  is  known  as  an  antique  wore,  bright  in  color,  light  la  weight  and  remarkably  opaque-         , 

The  Illuatratiooa.— The  entire  series ot  original  Ulustrations  by  Browne,  Cruikshank,  Seymour,  etc.,  as  accepted  and  ar- 

.w..  ,*,_.- .... '••'  aalones.  .  ^  ,  o  u  •       . 

appear  In  each  rolume.    To  be  complete  in  xi  8to  volumes.    |i  .50  per  volume.    Sold  in  sets 
or  separately.    To'  be  published  at  the  rate  of  two  volumes  each  month.    Nno  rtadjf. 

Chriatmaa  Booka  I  David  Copperfleld 

Martin  Chuaxlewitt  I  Bleak  House 

Dombey  ft  Son  | 

FULL  PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION 


ranged  by  Dickens  >  with  many  additional  ones. 
A  Prontlapiece  in  Color  will 
atdy.    To  be  published  at  t 

The  Pickwick  Papers 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cltiea 
Oliver  Twiet 
Nicholas  Nlckleby 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  ^^3'„^^^^o^*""' 

Pleaee  mention  Thb  Book  Bvtsb  la  writing  to  adTertiaers. 


The  Story  of  Sarah 

By  M1S5  M.  L.  P0R5SUJND.  A  Dra- 
matic Stoiy  of  the  Long  Island  Coast, 
lamo,  doth,  •     $1.50 

"  This  is  ceruinly  excellent  worlc,  deserving  indttslon 
in  sny  brasd  considerstioa  of  the  American  novel  in  Hs 
latest  devdopments  as  a  truthful,  naturalistic  study  of 
nit.**— Mail  and  Etcprtss. 

The  Foarth  Estate 

By  A.  P.  VALDfiS.  author  of  "^Tke  Jqy 
of  Captain  Ribot. "  Authorized  Translation 
by  Radiel  Challice.     tamo,  doth,    $1.^0 

Written  in  a  crIsD,  clear  style  for  which  this  author 
is  justly  famed. ,  His  characters  sund  out  with  vivid- 
acss  mid  distinction,  comparable  only  with  Thomas 
Hardy  at  his  bttt. 

Nell  (iwyn,  Comedian 

A  NOVEL 

By  P.  PRANKPORT  MOORE.  Illus- 
trated.     lamo,  doth,  .        .        .     f  1.50 

A  dcvcrer  work  than  his  'WeiMOTf  firNfe,**  and  the 
brightest  of  all  the  Nell  Cwyn  books. 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 

BRENTANO'S,  New  York 


BOOKS. 
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iato  a  Book  Shop. 
Write  for  a  Catalogue  of  its  contenta. 

NOAH  FARNHAM  MORRISON 
$93  BROAD  STREET,  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


Do  You 
Write? 


Instruction  bv  mail  in  liter- 

arj  compoation. 
Courses  suited  to  all  needs. 
Revision,  criticism  and  sale 

ofKSS. 
Send  for  circular  (K). 

EDITORIAL    BUREAU 
aa  w.  33d  St.,  N.  Y. 

Oppoaite  Waldorf-Aat«ria 


2  PHIL  MAY  NOS.       3  BEGINNERS  NOS. 

Ail  far  50  Gcoti 
AddfCH  THE  ART  SHTUDENT^ 

l32T.23ftfSCtse^N.Y. 


AUTHORSl 

Bo  70a  dMij«  the  hoiiMit  and  aUe  orltlolan  of  your 
•tory,  oeny,  poem,  UoaMkhj,  or  ite  skUled  rerlnon  T 
Butt  work,  eeld  Geors^  w.  Curtis,  It  "  done  ae  ft  ifaould 
be  Inr  Tlie  Eecy  Oheu'e  friend  and  feDdw  laborer  In  let- 
ters,. Dr.  Titos  M.  CkMiL**  Send  for  circular  B.  or  for- 
ward your  book  or  KB.  to  the 
N.  Y.  BUREAU  OP  REVISION         70  PtfUi  Avenue 
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&  Co. 


Mansfield 

No.  14  West  aad   St. 
NEW  YORK 


HAVE      JUST     P  UBLISHED 


J.  M.  BARRIE  AND  HIS  BOOKS 

Bt  J.  A.  HAmranroit 
8to,  cloth,  with  portrait,  tS-96  net 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON 

A  Btofciaphy 

By  Glaba  L.  TkoMSOir 

0TO,  okyth,  with  plates,  fS-S  net 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A 
GEORGIA  LOYALIST 

A  Bevolutlonary  Bemlnisosnoe 

Bt  Blbabctb  L.  JoBmioir 
limo,  doth,  fllustrated,  $1J0 


AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  LOVE  LETTERS 

Bt 

▼elhun,  gilt  with  silk  ties,  $1.00  uel 


Wb  Pubusb  also  son  UnouB  RspsoiTa,  amovo 
raw  Somows  or  BUBAIYAT,  IN  MKIIORIAX, 
BBGX8SIOKAL  (KiPUifG),  UT£ vEN80NIANA,  THE 
BLESSED  DAHOZBL  (Kossim),  axd  shall  bb 
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CHEAPEST     BOOKSTORE 
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SFEOIAL 

MaMMOTB  OATALOaUB  Fbbb. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

8t  CHAMBERS  STREBT, 
8d  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park.  N  EW  YORK. 

If^hittier  as  a  Politician 

Illustrated  by  his  letters  to  Prof.  Elixur  Wright,  Jr.,  now 

first  publishea. 

LIMITED  EDITION  (150  copies)  on  Arnold's  hand- 
made  paper,  with  new  portndt  on  India  paper,  and  fac- 
simile of  one  of  the  letters.  A  few  copies  temain.  Price, 
95.00,  net,  Tkt  frice  9ftku  book  wui  he  advan^djmme 
tei  U  Sjyj^  net. 

«OOMniB>M  BOOK  SHOP,  5a  Park  St.,  Beaton,  Mass. 


Libraries 


pi« 


mention  Tbb  Book 


Our  epeMLtj  is  supplying  books  to  libraries* 
priTste  or  public,  we  send,  for  the  askixig; 
our  classined  library  List,  8,000  Toluznee, 
selected  by  library  auuiorities.  ESstiiiiateB  on 
book  lists  priced  in  detalL  Any  inquiry  about 
books  promptly  answered. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO., 
Whotesale  Books.  8*7  B^t  i6tii  Street,  New  York. 
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Henry  Savage  Landor — A  New 
Portrait  and  Sketch=  = 

A  Note  on  Japanese  Color  Prints 
with  Reproductions —  =: 

Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and 
his  Family — Illustrated  — 

Illustrated  Reviews  of  Autobiog- 
raphies by  Rear-Admiral  Evans, 
Max  Miiller  and  W.  J.  Stillman 
New  Portraits  and  Book  Reviews 
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A.  Henry  Savage  Landor Frontispiece 

The  Rambler    .    .    ,    , 363 

Whh  fifteen  Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations. 

The  Arnolds.    I Anna  Blanche  McGill    ....     373 

Some  Famous  Literary  Clans.    IV.    With  five  Illustratioas  from  old  prints. 

A  Note  on  Japanese  Color  Prints Frank  WtUenkampf      ....     381 

With  fonr  reproductions  in  Mack  and  whhe. 

Henry  Timrod's  Poetry Robert  Adger  Bowm      ....     385 

With  an  lUustration  from  a  photograph  of  the  Timiod  Memorial,  just  erected  in  Charlcitoo. 

The  Susquehanna  Frontier Augustus  C.  Buell 3S8 

A  Review,  with  four  Illustrations,  of  Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey's  new  history  of  ^*  The  Old  New  York  Frontier." 

Human  Documents. 

I.     The  Story  of  a  Man Cyrus  Tovmsend  Brady   ....     395 

A  Review,  with  a  Portrait,  of  Rcar-Admiral  Evans*  **  A  Sailor's  Log.** 

II.    MazMuUer -F.  ^.  (?.  5.   .     .    .    .    r    .     .     .    397 

A  Review,  with  three  lUastratioos,  of  Max  Mailer's  '*  Autobiography.** 

III.     Mr.  Btillman's  '<  Reminiscences " F,  H. 399 

The  Literary  News  in  England /.  Af.  BuUoeh 402 

Notes  of  Rare  Books Ernest  Dressel  North     ....  408 

Cuirent  Literature 410 

Reviews  of  the  Newest  Books  by  various  writers. 
The  Literary  Querist Rossitir  Johnson 4*3 


IMPORTANT    NEW    BOOKS 


TBE    LAST    COHFESSIOKS    OF 

MARIE   BA8HKIRTSEFF 

And  her  eorr9tpondonee  with  Ouy  do  MavpaooaitU 
With  a  Foreword  by  JaAicNarrB  L.  Gildeb 

All  booklovers  will  remember  the  tremendous  sensa- 
tion created  by  the  ^*  Journal  of  Marie  Baalildrtseff  ** 
when  It  was  published  in  1889.  The  sales  ran  up  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  minion  copies  in  a  few  months.  The  newspapers, 
the  revlewa,  the  msgaiiTifiii,  all  discussed  the  book. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  pases  In  the  NimteUanih  OofHihiTy  in 
which  to  praise  the^*  journal.*' 

In  ihio  now  volrnme  of  Mario  BaohkirUeff'o  *'  Comfoo- 
«ioas,*'  tkoro  U  no  fatting  off  of  imUroot, 
2fmo«  ctof^,  Oliiftrofcd iVX7»  potepoid,  #f  .27. 


MIOUSMI^ 


A  STOBT  OF  THE  WEST  AND  EAST 


i» 


By  Oltte  Hollajid,  author  of  **Hy  Japanese  Wife. 

The  author  in  an  Introductory  Note  says: 

**The  following  story,  while  complete  in  itself.  Is  the 
seanei  to  a  former  one  entitled  *  My  Japanese  Wife.'  It 
recounts  the  further  doings  of  the  little  lady  who  ap- 
narently  crept  into  the  hearts  of  the  orltiGS— as  she  does 
tathe  story  1  hare  now  written  into  that  of  her  English 
sister-in-law-Ho  such  an  extent  that  they  were  hind 
enough  to  express  a  desire  for  the  recital  of  her  further 
experiences.* 

Forty  fhtruaand  copies,  eleven  oditiono^  of  "  My  Japan- 
ese  Wife  '*  toere  oola  during  tko  year  it  wa»  iatued. 

With  a  beautiful  rwroducUon  in  colors  of  a  Japanese 
beauty  from  a  colored  photograph. 
Itmo,  cloth, $1-^' 


OUR  FERNS  IN  THEIR  HAUNTS 

A  Guide  to  All  the  Native  Spedss 
By  WzLLABO  NausoH  Oldtb 

With  over  900  illustratioBs,  many  of  them  eotored,  by 
W.  W.  Snxaoif. 

Ckmtains  descriptions  of  all  the  spedss  east  of  the 
Booky  Mountains,  and  north  of  the  Golf  States,  newly 
described  from  the  actual  specimens. 

7%e  author  is  an  atknowledged  authority  on  mafferv 
reUMngtofomo.    He  U  thofoundor  and  fir^ pruidont 
of  the  only  Amoriean  oooiety  for  ihoir  study, 
8vo,  doth, $»'U  net. 


SOUTHERN  WILD  FLOWERS 
AND  TREES 

By  Alios  LoimsBBaaT 
Illustrated  by  Has.  Elus  Bowak 

Together  with  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Various  Foilns  of 
Growth  Found  Through  the  Mountains,  the  Middle  Dla- 
triet,  and  the  Low  Country  of  the  South. 

Upwards  of  1000  flowers  are  included,  with  a  key 
gimply  construetsd,  by  which  they  may  be  located. 

There  are  16  colored plaUs,  whichthow  the  boauiy  of 
the  remarkabU  Southern  Floret,  and  VA  fvilpago  en- 
gravings from  penrand4nk  drawings,  whiek  aid  greaUy 
in  their  identification.  Many  of  the  plants  pidurod  are 
very  rare—never  having  boon  engraved  boftffo. 
Quarto,  doth, $S.66net. 
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Poems 


By  William    V'auqhn   Moody,  author  of  ''The  Masque  of  Judgment."    16ino,  $1.25. 

Some  of  Mr.  Moody's  poems  printed  in  the  magazines,  notably  **  An  Ode  in  Time  of 
Hesitation,"  in  the  Atlantic,  and  ••  Gloucester  Moors,"  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  show  that 
he  wears  the  *•  singing  robes  "  with  marked  dignity  and  with  unquestioned  right.  These 
poems  and  othei-s  of  similar  quality  give  this  book  a  high  place  in  American  literature. 


Everyday  Birds 


By  Bradford  Torrey,  author  of  "Birds  in  the  Bush,"  etc.     With   12  colored  illua- 
trations  reproduced  from  Audubon.    Square  12mo,  $1.00. 

This  book  may  be  ranked  with  Mr.  Burroughs'  "Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers." 
Like  that,  it  is  written  from  full  knowledge,  careful  observation,  and  in  admirable  style. 
Mr.  Torrey  writes  delightfully  of  shrikes  and  humming-birds,  chickadees  and  tanagers, 
flickers,  bitterns,  jays,  and  many  other  birds. 

Content  in  a  Garden 

By  Candaoe  Wheeler.  With  decorative  borders  by  Dora  Wheeler  Keith.  1  vol.  12mo, 
$1.25  net 

Readers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  will  recall  with  pleasure  three  articles  on  this  subject 
last  year  by  Mrs.  Candaoe  Wheeler,  who  mingled  gardening  and  literature  in  a  delight- 
ful fashion.  She  has  made  some  important  additions,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Keith,  has 
drawn  several  charming  designs  for  borders,  which  are  printed  in  color.  The  book 
ought  to  be  a  favorite  this  summer. 

The  Second  Book  of  Birds: 


Bird  Families 


By  Olive  Thorne  Miller.   With  24  full-page  illustrations,  including  8  in  colors,  drawn 
by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes.     1  vol.  16mo.,  $1.00  net. 

Mrs.  Miller  with  her  felicity  of  description  brings  before  her  readers  numerous  families 
of  birds,  thrushes,  kinglets,  nuthatches,  warblers,  vireos,  swallows,  finches,  grosbeaks, 
orioles,  blackbirds,  owls,  and  many  others.  She  describes  their  appearance,  habits,  and 
songs ;  and  excellent  illustrationsadd  value  and  charm  to  the  book. 

The  Story  of  Eva 

|By  Will  Payne.    12mo,  $1  50. 

*'  Comes  nearer  to  being  a  finished,  artistic!  literary  production  than  anything  that  has 
appeared  in  a  long  time.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  original  study  of  character  and  exist- 
ing conditions.  Mr.  Payne  is  a  novelist;  he  is  not  a  carpenter  and  joiner.*' — Chicago 
Record-Herald.  "  Deals  with  a  phase  of  life  worth  studying,  and  is  of  excellent  work- 
manship."— New  York  Mail  and  Ed-pi^ess. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers*    Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO*,  BOSTON 

85  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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TKe  ErTid  of  tKe  EartK 


i\  strange  History    of  a  mxaterious    bein|(  and 
J^    count  of  a   remarKable  journex    J^ 

By    JOHN    URl    LLOYD 

AxitKor  of  **  Strinifto-WT!!    on  tHe    PiKe/'  etc 
WitK   Manx  IVemarKable    Illxistrations 


the 


<<  This  is  a  very  wonderful  book  and  a  very 
clever  book.  Why  it  has  not  been  published 
in  England  I  cannot  say/* 

— W.  T.  Stead. 

''  I  am  disposed  to  think  '  Etidorhpa  *  the 
most  unique,  original  and  suggestive  new  book 
that  we  have  seen  in  this  last  decade.  It  is 
fiction  that  stands  well-nigh  alone,  and  consti- 
tutes a  class  by  itself.** 

— JoHn  OlarK  RidpatH. 

<<  Most  readers  of  this  remarkable  book  will 
conclude  that  the  author  is  a  poet,  a  seer  and 
a  thinker.  In  uniqueness  of  subject,  weird- 
ness  of  character  and  mysticism  of  plot  it 
stands  alone.** 

— Cincinnati  inquirer. 

"The  most  extraordinary  combination  of 
science  and  romance  that  has  been  produced 
for  many  years.** 

— Ne-w  YorK  Journal. 


*  *Et  i  dor  Kpa  '  * 

12mo,      cloth,      Illustrsted.      $1.30 

For  Sale 
E-verywKere 


'<  It  is  as  fisiscinating  as  the  richest  romance 
by  Dumas  and  mysterious  and  awe-inspiring  as 
the  wild  flights  of  Jules  Verne.** 

— THe  Times-Star  (Cincinnati). 

'<  The  work  stands  so  entirely  alone  in  liter- 
ature and  possesses  such  a  marvelous  versatil- 
ity of  thought  and  idea  that  in  describing  it  we 
are  at  loss  for  comparison.** 

— THe  CHicaf^o  Medical  Times. 

<<  This  magnificent  and  wonderful  book 
must  be  read  to  be  appreciated.** 

^THe  New  YorK  Tribune. 

'<< Etidorhpa*  is  a  book  to  stir  the  pulse, 
stir  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing inert  humanity  needs  it  is  stirring  in  just 
this  way.*' 

— THe  CHristian  Standard. 

<<  <  Etidorhpa*  is  eloquently  written,  and  is 
in  all  respects  the  worthiest  presentation  of 
occult  teaching  we  have  yet  had.** 

—THe  New  YorK  W^orld. 
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'<  A  solid  and  fasclnatins  autobiography.'* 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 

AN    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By  AUGUSTUS  J.  C.  HARE, 

author  of  "Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,"  etc. 

in  four  volumes,  8vo,  ciotli.      Illustrated  witli  wood-cuts  and  pliotogravures. 

PER  SET,  $15.00. 

''A  remarkable  contribution  to  anecdotical  literature.  The  author  knows 
more  about  what  is  called  '  society '  in  England  and  on  the  continent  than 
perhaps  any  other  man  of  his  time.  We  have  here  an  astonishing  quantity  of 
anecdotes  about  persons  of  distinction  in  the  social^  literary  and  political 
world.  The  sustained  attractiveness  of  the  volumes  may  be  measured  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that  is  not  well  worth  reading.  There  is  not 
a  trace  of  padding  in  the  book,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  mass  of  materials 
at  the  author's  disposal  has  been  subjected  to  a  winnowing  process  which  is 
too  often  neglected  in  compilations  of  the  kind.'' 

Tiie  New  York  Mail  and  Express  says: 

^^  One  has  to  read  only  a  few  pages  here  to  see  that  Mr.  Hare  has  always 
had  troops  of  friends  wherever  he  was,  at  home  and  abroad,  friends  whom  it 
was  an  honor  to  know,  and  to  feel  that  he  was  known  to  them  as  a  gentleman 
and  valued  by  them  as  such.  There  was  no  patronage  on  their  part,  and  no 
suspicion  of  toadyism  on  his  part.  Who  some  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
friends  of  his  were,  and  what  the  best  society  of  his  time  was,  is  the  substance 
of  these  volumes,  which  are  as  devoid  of  conceit  as  of  pretense,  and  which  will 
be  found  to  sparlcle  with  entertainment.'* 

The  New  York  Times  says : 

"  The  volumes  contain  innumerable  short  stories,  well  told ;  the  book  is 
full  of  good  descriptions  of  the  personality  and  environment  of  noted  people 
in  all  ranks  of  life  with  whom  it  has  been  Mr.  Hare's  ^ood  fortune  to  be  in- 
timately acquainted,  and  the  life  story  of  this  author,  like  all  good  biography, 
will  be  found  of  the  utmost  interest." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says: 

''It  is  as  the  detailed  story  of  the  life  of  a  typical  Englishman  that  the 
book  may  be  valued.  But  it  has  a  far  higher  value  than  the  mere  relation  of 
acts  of  one  man.  It  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  men  of  the  class  of  the  au- 
thor; it  is,  therefore,  a  useful  work  to  the  stuaent  of  society.  It  is  filled  with 
sidelights  upon  the  political  movements  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  it 
abounds  in  rare  biographical  material  concerning  men  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  autobiography  has  a  three-fold  value." 
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I      »    A  /feUf  f^o-Oei  by  the  Author  of  "'Richard  Cartel" 

THE  CRISIS 


BY 


Winston  Churchill 

"Richard  Cakvel,"  the  author  says, 
was  writtten  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  novels, 
which,  while  in  no  sense  sefjuels  or  interre- 
lated in  any  way,  have  a  distinct  historical 
sequence,  as  pictures  of  American  life  at 
different  [jeriods. 

Ill  that  book  we  followed  the  character  of 
the  Cavalier,  both  in  tlie  colonial  society 
of  Maryland  and  the  fashionable  life  of 
l^ndon  prior  to  and  during  the  early  days 
of  the  American  Revolution, 

The  scenes  of  "  The  Crisis"  are  laid  in 
St.  Louis,  nearly  a  century  later.  The  hero- 
ine of  the  story,  Virginia  Carvel,  a  great- 
gran  ddaughler  of  Richard  Carvel,  serves  to 
connect  the  stories  in  interest.  The  hero, 
Stephen  Brice,  is  a  young  New  England 
lawyer  seeking  fortune  in  the  Southern  city. 

Among  the  many  characters  in  the  histor- 
ical setting  of  the  story  we  meet  (Irant,  a 
[x)or  farmer, — laler,  the  greatest  general  in 
the  army  ;  Sherman,  president  of  a  small 
street-car  line, — later  also  a  conspicuous  and " 
picturesque  figure  in  the  history  of  his  time, 
and  Lincoln,  a  struggling  conntry  lawj'er, — 
meii  niusiraUon  from ''TheCrisis"  later  as  president  in  our  greatest  national 

(KfctLy  reduced)  crisis, 

■'  The  Crisis"  has  eight  charming  Illustrations 
Bv  HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY 
is  a  crown  oclavo,  containinR  about  five  hundred  pafies.  cloth.  Rilt  lop,  price,  tl.50 
Ttia  iiuhllahara  have  iirlnt»d  100.000  for  the  first  edlilon 

RICHARD    CARVEL 

iiv  in  its  375ih  thousand.     It  is  uniform  with  '■  The  Crisis  "  in  slvle  and  price. 

i  Carvel '  >l;.iicis  forth  aloTic  of  nil  ilie  ereal  MiK-res^es  of  ilie  past  ymr  as  a  ihorounlily  good  pi«e  ol 

>  .  .  .  Ihe  only  oneuikick  can  /lapt  /or  any  per  maittace  in  AmericoH  litfraturt." 

-Literary  f:evifivl^\i\..i^\. 

Other   Jtetir   JVot)eU  are 


HE  MAKING  OF 

CHRISTOPHER  FERRINGHAM 

Bv  Beulah  Ma.rle  Dlx 
lENRY  BOVRLAND 

By  Albert  Elmer  Hancock 
.RROWS     OF    THE     ALMIGHTY 

By  Owen  Johnson 

Each,  iimo,  cloth,  Si-S' 


THE  HERITAGE  OF  UNREST 
By  Gwendolen  Overton 

VOYSEY 

By  R,  O.  Prowso 


'HE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Avenue, 


,  New  York    j 
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BOOKS   FOR    SUMMER    REAOING 

THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY    OF 

DREYFUS 

••  FIVE  YEARS  OF  MY  LIFE  " 
1894-1899 
Including   the   •*Tlie   Devil's   Island   Diary" 

'*It  is  a  very  simple  narrative,  marked  by  soldierly  directness  and  precision  of  statement,  and  re- 
veals to  us  a  man  of  integrity  of  character  and  professional  pride." — iV.   y.  Sun. 

"A  most  absorbingly  interesting,  intensely  human,  profoundly  affecting  book." — M  Y.  Mail  and 
Express, 


The  World  of  Graft 

By  Josiah  Flynt 

Author  of  »»  Powers  that  Prey  " 
i2mo^  $i,2S 
In  this  book  (he  author  plainly  tells  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  infamous  collusion  between 
criminals  and  the  police  of  such  large  cities  as  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  etc.  He  is  fearless  be- 
cause of  his  certainty  as  to  his  facts. 

The  Ood  of  His  Fathers 

By  Jack  London 

Author  of  **Son  of  the  Wolf." 

i2moj  S^'S^ 
A   collection   of  thrilling   tales  and  character 
sketches  gathered  in  the  author's  own  experience 
in  the  Northwest  country. 

Jack    Racer  Ready  in  Jum, 

By  Henry  Somerville 

With  decorative  tttle-page^  head-  and  tail-pieces^ 
initials^  etc, 

i2mo^  $i.So 

A  good  story  with  a  jovial,  hearty  hero. 
The  author  portrays  life  in  the  Middle  West  as 
Miss  Wilkins  portrays  New  England  rural  life. 

Love 

A  Collection  of  Short  Love  Stories 

By  Hester  Oakley,  Elmore  E.  Peake,  Wm. 
R.  Llghton,  John  Walker  Harring- 
ton and  Mary  M.  Mears 

Special  cover  design,     ibmo^  jo  cts. 


Every  One   His  Own   Way 

By  Edith  Wyatt 

With  decorative  title  page,  head,  and  tail-pieces 
and  initials.     Special  cover  design, 

i2mo,  $i,So 

A  collection  of  short  stories  of  common  people. 
They  are  kindly  and  sympathetic,  and  show  that 
it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  make  the  world. 

A  Sack  of  Shakings 

By  Frank  T.  Bullen 

Author  of  "  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot." 

Life  aboard  ship  se^n  from  the  under  side. 
"  Shakings  "  are  bits  of  waste  accumulated  during 
a  voyage  and  are  the  perquisites  of  the  first  mate. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Petrel 

By  T.  Jenkins  Halns 

Author  of  **'The  Windjammers," 
'»Mr.  Trunnell,"  etc. 

i2mo^  $r,2^ 

A  novel  of  the  War  of  181 2,  dealing  largely 
with  the  privateering  common  at  that  time. 

Lovers  of  the  Woods 

By  W.  H.  Boardman 

Ex-President  Adirondack  League  Club 

i2mo,  $i.So 

A  book  that  will  edify  and  entertain  readers 
who  know  the  woods  a  little  already,  and  are 
glad  to  have  their  wood  lore  increased. 


McClure,    Phillips    &    Co., 

New  York 
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BOOKS  FOR  INDOORS  AND  OUT 

FOR     THE     STUDY    AND     THE     GARDEN 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  STUDY 

JAPANESE  PLAYS  AND  PLAYFELLOWS.  B\  Osman  Edwards.  With  twelve  il- 
lustrations in  colors.      8vo.     Cloth.     $3.50  net. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOOK-PLATES.  By  J.  B.  Leicester  Warren  (Lord 
De  Tabley).     Illustrated.      8vo.     Cloth.     $3.50  net. 

THE  EARLY  WORK  OF  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY.  With  Introduction  by  H.  C. 
Marrilier.  Illustrated  with  designs  and  photogravures.  4to.  Wnite  buckram.  $10.00  net. 
%»Also  THE  LATER  WORK  OF  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY.  With  upwards  of  170 
designs  and  photogravures.      4to.     White  buckram.     $10.00  net. 

Of  each  of  these  works  there  is  a  special  limited  edition  on  Japanese  vellum.     Price, 
$20.00  net  for  the  first  volume,  and  $25.00  net  for  the  second. 

ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS  OF  OLD  RICHMOND,  PETERSHAM,  TWICKEN- 
HAM, MORTLAKE  AND  KEW.  Drawn  in  Lithography  by  T.  R.  Way.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Frederic  Chapman.     410.     $6.00  net. 

THE  SPANISH  CONQUEST  IN  AMERICA.  By  Artwur  Helps.  A  new  edition  by  M. 
OppENHEiM.    With  Maps.   4  vols.    Crown  8vo.    $1.50  per  volume.   Vols.  I  and  II  ready. 

TCHAIKOWSKY  :  A  Critical  Study  and  Biography.  By  Rosa  Newmarch.  Por- 
trait.    Crown  8vo.     $1-50. 

LUCRETIUS  ON  LIFE  AND  DEATH,  in  the  Metre  of  Omar  Khayyam.  By  W.  H. 
Mallock.      With  special  designed  title-page  and  cover.      Crown  8vo.     $1.50. 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY  AND  OTHER  PROSE  FANCIES.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
Crown  8vo.     $1.25. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FATHERS.  By  John  Henry  Newman  (afterwards  Car- 
dinal).    Crown  8vo.     $1.25. 

THE  ART  PORTFOLIO.  One  Hundred  Plates  from  "  The  International  Studio." 
Folio.     Sewed.      $5*00  net. 

BOOKS    FOR    THE    GARDEN 

SEVEN  GARDENS  AND  A  PALACE.  By  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Cavendish  Boyle.  With 
nine  full-page  plates.      Crown  8  vo.     $1.50. 

IN  A  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  GARDEN.  By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe.  With  num- 
erous  illustrations.     Crown  8 vo.      $1.75. 

THE  PL  ANT- LORE  AND  GARDEN  CRAFT  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  Illustrated  by 
Major  E.  B.  Ricketts.     Large  crown  8vo.     $3.50. 

BIRDS  OF  MY  PARISH      By  Evelyn  H.  Pollard.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     $1.50. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES  :  How  to  Grow  and  Show  Them.  By  Dean  Hole.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.50.      Special  Edition,  with  colored  plates,  $2.50. 

IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  PEACE.  By  Helen  Milman.  With  twenty-four  illustrations  by 
Edmund  H.  New.     $1.50. 

MY  ROSES  AND  HOW  I  GREW  THEM.     By  Helen  Milman.  .   75  cents. 

OUTSIDE  THE  GARDEN.    By  Helen  Milman.  Illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  New.  $1.50. 

THE  CHRONICLE  OF  A  CORNISH  GARDEN.  By  Harry  Roberts.  With  illustra- 
tions of  an  Ideal  Garden,  by  F.  L.  B.  Griggs.     $1.50. 

THE  LOVER'S  LIBRARY.      Cloth,  50  cents  net  per  vol.  j  Leather,  75  cents  net  per  vol. : 
SHELLEY,  BROWNING,  BURNS,  TENNYSON,  SILENCE  OF  LOVE. 
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THE  new  portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  Sav- 
age Landor^  pablished  herewith, 
was  taken  shortly  after  the  capture  of 
Pekin.  He  was  the  first  European  to 
enter  the  Forbidden  City,  as  a  guest  of  the 
Bussian  general. 

Mr.  Landor  was  in  China  during  last 
year's  outbreaks,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages  (be- 
sides all  the  continental  tongues)  aided 
him  greatly  in  getting  trustworthy  infor- 
mation at  first  hand.  He  held  no  official 
position  under  any  government^  and 
hence  no  question  of  official  courtesy 
stands  in  the  way  of  his  frank^  straight- 
forward report  of  what  he  saw.  Such  a 
report  he  has  written  in  "  China  and  the 
Allies/'  just  published  by  the  Scribners. 

In  these  two  large  volumes  Mr.  Landor 
traces  the  anti-foreign  movement  from 
its  sources,  and  follows  the  progress  of  the 
Allies  to  their  station  in  Pekin.  He  com- 
pares the  military  forces  of  the  several 
nations  in  plain  language,  and  permits 
himself  to  criticize  equally  Sir  Claude 
Macdonald's  diplomacy  and  General 
Chaffee*s  military  tactics.  He  discusses 
the  general   subject  of  military  looting, 


and  describes  very  picturesquely  the 
effect  of  greed  upon  soldiers  of  difi!erent 
armies,  including  our  own.  His  book,  as 
a  whole,  is  an  impartial  and  masterly  re- 
view of  the  military  operations  in  China, 
and  their  moving  causes.  Mr.  Landor 
made  a  great  number  of  photographs  and 
drawings  in  the  course  of  the  time  spent 
in  China,  and  nearly  three  hundred  of 
these  are  reproduced  as  illustrations  in 
the  book,  about  *fifty  in  full-page  size. 
Besides  all  these,  of  special  interest  are 
five  large  Chinese  prints,  reproduced  in 
their  original  colors,  showing  different 
phases  of  the  uprising,  as  pictured  for 
the  Chinese  themselves.  Hence,  in  these 
prints  the  Chinese  generals  are  shown  to 
be  gloriously  victorious,  driving  the  Euro- 
peans before  them,  or  torturing  a  few  pris- 
oners of  the  highest  rank  for  the  edidca- 
tion  of  judicial  mandarins. 

Mr.  Lander's  personality  is  familiar  to 
all  travellers  and  geographers.  He  is  a 
grandson  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  was 
born  in  Florence,  and  educated  in  Italy. 
He  studied  art  at  Julian's,  in  Paris,  and 
travelled  for  several  years  in  Japan,  China, 
Corea,  Tibet,  India,  Nepal  and  the  Eurile 
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Islands,  and  in  America,  Australia  and 
Northern  Africa,  His  first  book  detailed 
his  explorations  in  Yezo,  where  he  traveled 
'■i,800  miles  on  a  pack-saddle  among  a  sav- 
age tribe  called  the  Ainu ;  hia  "  Corea,  the 
Land  of  the  Morning  Calm,"  is  equally 
entertaining,  and  the  record  of  his  travels 
in  Tibet,  "  In  the  Forbidden  Land,"  was 
published  three  years  ago,  and  included 
the  record  of  his  eaflerings  at  the  hands 
of  the  Llamas,  most  of  whom,  Mr.  Landor 
tells  ns,  rely  upon  hypnotic  influence  to 
maintain  their  power  over  the  people. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Boardman,  the  author  of 
"  The  Lovers  of  the  Woods,"  was  born  in 
the  prairie  country  of  Northern  Illinois 
in  1846.  He  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  receiving  a  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and,  later,  from  the  same 
University  after  a  post-graduate  course, 
the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer.  He  prac- 
ticed his  profession  but  a  short  time  before 
becoming  connected  with  the  Railroad 
Gazette,  a  technical  weekly  engineering 
journal,  then  published  in  Chicago.  After 
the  Chicago  fire  in  1871  he  came  with  the 
publication  to  New  Yorlt,  and  has  for 
many  years  been  the  President  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  corporation  which  publishes 
this  paper  and  many  engineering  books. 
The  beginning  of  his  turning  his  attention 


to  the  study  of  wood  lore  was  dne,  as  in 
many  other  similar  cases,  to  ill  health  and 
the  necessity  for  recreation. 

The  many  stories  told  in  the  "  Lovers 
of  the  Woods "  wonld  come  within  Max 
O'Rell's  definition  of  the  truth;  of  the 
best  kind  of  truth — that  which  is  not 
necessarily  actually  true,  but  which  might 
reasonably  be  true. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  Boardman  is  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  McCIure,  Phillips  &  Co., 
his  publishers. 

Mr.  Henry  James  has  completed  the 
manuscript  of  a  new  novel — like  the  oth- 
ers, a  minute  psychological  study  of  certain 
phases  of  London  life.  It  will  probably 
appear  first  as  a  serial  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 

Mr.  Bulloch  sends  ua  the  portrait  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Stubhs,  which  we  reproduce  here- 
with, and  writes  at  length,  in  his  London 
letter,  of  the  great  influence  upon  modem 
historical  scholars  exerted  by  the  various 
works  of  Dr.  Stubbs,  notably  in  his  "  Se- 
lect Charters,"  first  published  in  18T0. 
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The  portrait  of  Mr.  GharleB  Marriott,  the 
anther  of  a  remarkable  novel  called  "  The 
ColnmD,"  which  was  DOticed  in  the  May 
number  of  The  Book  BirvER^iB  now  first 
pablisbed  in  this  country. 

"  Jack  Raymond  "  is  the  title  of  a  new 
novel  bj  Mrs.  £.  L.  Yoynich,  the  author 
of  that  remarkable  story, "  The  Gadfly," 
which  the  Lippincotts  will  publish  within 
a  few  days.  As  in  the  former  book  the 
author  discnsBed  with  great  freedom  cer- 
tain questions  of  spiritual  life,  so  in  the 
new  story  she  is  equally  fearloss  in  treat- 
ing a  moral  question  which  concerns  do- 
mestic happiness  very  deeply.  The  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  story  is  a  misunderstood 
and  wilfnl  boy,  whose  temperament  is 
minutely  analyzed.  The  story  throughout 
is  said  to  show  the  ripeness  of  Mrs. 
Voynich's  literary  skill, 
Jl 

Mr.  Winston  Ohurchill's  new  romance, 
"  The  Crisis  "  is  a  tale  of  the  period  of  the 


Civil  War,  and  many  of  its  scenes  are  laid 
in  St.  Louis,  nearly  a  century  after  the 
events  detailed  in  "  Richard  Carvel."  The 
heroine  of  the  story  is  Virginia  Carvel,  a 
great-grand- daughter  of  the  earlier  hero, 
and  the  hero  is  Stephen  Brice,  a  Xew 
England  gentleman,  whose  reserve  and 
dignity  are  contrasted  with  the  more  pic- 
turesque, but  not  stronger  traits  of  the 
aristocrat  of  the  South.  Mr.  Churchill's 
pen-portraits  of  Lincoln, Sherman,  Grant, 
and  other  notable  figures  in  the  great 
canvas  upon  which  he  throws  his  lantern 
are  done  with  skill  and  reserve,  and  the 
interest  is  quickly  excited  and  well  sus- 
tained. There  are  eight  illustrations  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Christy. 

j» 
We  publish  herewith  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Sherlock,  the  author  of  "  Your 
Uncle  Lew,"  that  popular  historical  ro- 
mance whose  hero  is  the  Cardiff  Giant. 
The  book  deserves  its  success,  for  it  only 
aims  to  entertain,  and  first  and  last  the 
yarn  is  thoroughly  entertaining,  and  we 
are  now  told  that  its  sale,  and  consequent 
profits,  are  now  running  swiftly  up  into 
those  cloudy  altitudes  where  author  and 
publisher  alike  are  stimulated  and  re- 
freshed. 
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"War's  Brighter  Side  "is  the  title  of  a 
book  by  Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  just  published 
by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  which 
m«y  claim  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
It  is  the  record  of  the  adventures  of  the 
correspondents  with  Lord  Roberts'  army 
in  isauiDg  a  newspaper  while  they  were  at 
BloemfoQtein  waiting  to  march  on  Pre- 
toria, Itfl  editors  were  Mr.  Percival  Lan- 
don,  of  the  London  Times ;  Mr,  A. 
Gwynne,  of  Reuter's  Agency;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Buxton,  of  the  Johannesburg  Star,  and 
Mr.  Ralph,  and  later  Mr.  Kipling  became 
a  staff  contributor,  if  not  actually  charged 


with  regular  editorial  reaponaibility.  The 
paper  was  isRued  daily  for  about  five  weeks, 
and  was  called  The  Friend,  a  title  adapted 
from  that  of  a  paper  suppressed  in  Bloem- 
fontein.  It  contained  all  Lord  Roberta' 
general  orders,  proclamations,  etc.,  of  tea 
printed  both  in  English  and  Dutch,  be- 
sides editorials,  poems,  letters  and  all  sorts 
of  contributions  from  officers  and  privates 
both,  for  everybody  was  invited  to  con- 
tribute. Mr.  Kipling's  first  contribution 
in  verse  was  published  on  St.  Patrick's  Day : 
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r^Dvr'c  DHD   TUT?   CM' 4 rip  f      Mirii 


R  THE  STAFF. 


fl 


a'  1 
1 


E  ^EPflJZtNT  AND  THE   ^ 
LARlg  NEST. 

^  diacriminj^ting  |^r  having  Uid       , 
nMtful  of  Tftloable  and  inf/rming  pJ 
eggi,  fled  acro08  the  horizon  ander 
proMure    of    necetaitj    le^ing    hii    0^ 
Bast  in  a  seclfded  spot  where  it  was 
discovered  b;       ~ 
who  reporter 

^Eceeffioer ^  _, 

his  leisure  with  a  great  pompo^ttfy      ^    »  »   ^ 
saia^^M  me  hatch  r    ^nd  sitting     .jllJ        « 
down  without  reaerre  converted  the  €]  } 

fl 


»T  a  disinterested  obserreJ   §1^1  ' 

d  the  same  to  an  tnteili-  it  /  / 

'.    The  latter  arriving  ai    'JT  !^\ 


hive  obtain 
"Th 


^-z 


/ 


entire  ontpat  into  /n  ann 
omelette.  After  the  mess  was  re- 
moved, the  disinterested  obMrver 
observed  .■ — "  ^ad  yon  approachea  this 
matter  in  anj|ther  spirit  yon  might 
ed  valuable  information." 
at,"  ^ati^  replied  the  Intel  ligenoe 
l^fBcer,  "BbM  your  n^rrow-minded 
prejudice.  Besides  I  am  morally 
certain  that  those  eggs  o^me  out  of 
mfre's  nest.**  •*  It  is  no 
to  enquire"  said  the  disintermited 
observer,  **  ^d  that  is  a  pity.**  '*  But 
am  I  not  an  intelligent 
0^id  the  /ntelligenos  #lBeer  **0f 
that  there  can  be  no  tw^  opinions,'* 
said  the  disinterested  observer. 
Whereu|)on  he  was  sent  down. 

Moral.      Donot'tMchthe/nUUi'     u/ 
ffence  to  Mmteh  egg$  1  ' 


A  CORBICTKD  "PROOF*'   BT   RUDTARD  EIPLINO 

[Giving  a  glimpse  of  the  strugnrle  between  the  editors  and  the  Dutoh 
compositors.— From  *'  War's  Brighter  Side."  Copyright,  1901, 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.] 


The  shamrock's  Erin'si  badge  by  law, 
Wherever  her  sons  be  fouQii. 

From  Bobsfontein  to  Ballyhack 
Tis  ordered  by  our  Queen, 

We've  won  oar  right  in  open  fight 
The  wearing  of  the  Green. 


We  hope  to  notice  this  entertaining 
book  at  greater  length  in  another  number^ 
but  make  room  here  for  two  of  the  illus- 
trations (both  of  them  copyrighted  by  the 
Appletons),  one  of  which  shows  the  editor- 
ial force  assembled  in  the  office — of  which 
Mr.  Ralph  says:  "Everything  in  it  was 
either  the  color  of  dirt  or  the  tone  of  type 
dust,  including  the  window-panes  and  the 
printers'* — ^and  the  other  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  proof  of  one  of  Mr.  Kipling's 


"  Fables  for  the  Staff/'  showing  the  des- 
perate struggle  between  the  compositor 
and  the  author-proofreader. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  "  Beacon  Bio- 
graphies" is  a  sketch  of  Emerson  by  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  whose  peculiar  fitness 
for  this  undertaking  is  found  in  his  long 
residence  at  Concord,  and  his  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing  Emerson  at  first 
hand,  not  only  as  the  tutor  of  his  chil- 
dren, but  as  an  intimate  friend  of  a 
younger  generation.  Now  himself  of  the 
older  generation,  he  has  carried  into  the 
present  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man 
the  tradition  of  all  the  group  of  men — 
Alcott,  Thoreau,  Channing  and  others — 
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who  helped  to  make  the  Coocord  of 
Emerson  the  remarkable  town  it  was.  It 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  Mr,  Sanborn 
will  look  upon  hie  subject  precisely  &b  Mr. 
J.  J.  Chapman  or  ProfesEor  Barrett  Wen- 
dell have  in  their  respective  ways  recently 
regarded  it.  But  the  very  force  of  the 
personal  tradition  must  give  the  book  a 
quality  and  value  of  its  own,  differing  in 
kind  rather  than  degree  from  those  inter- 
pretations of  younger  men  to  which  the 
"  Beacon  Biographies,"  as  a  rule,  have 
heretofore  given  expreaaiou. 

Mr.  Sanborn  was  bom  in  Hampton 
Falls,  N.  H.,  in  1631,  and  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1855.  He  has  been  a 
lecturer  at  Cornell  University  and  Welles, 
ley  College,  and  at  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy,  of  which  he  was  ono  of  the 
founders.  He  was  for  some  time  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  of 
which  he  is  still  the  Boston  correspondent. 
In  addition  to  his  biography  of  Emerson, 
he  is  the  author  of  lives  of  Thoreau,  John 
Brown  and  Dr.  Earle.    A  recent  portrait 


of  Mr.  Sanborn  is  furnished  by  the  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Small,  Maynanl  &  Co. 

"  The  Abandoned  Farmer  "  is  the  title 
of  an  entertaining  book  just  published  by 
the  Scribners,  in  which  the  author,  Mr, 
Sidney  H.  Preston,  gives  an  amusing 
chronicle  of  the  adventures  of  a  town- 
tired  man  and  his  wife  who  retreated  to 
an  abandoned  farm  and  experienced  the 
moving  accidents  which  attend  the  path 
of  the  amateur  farmer,  abandoned  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Preston  was  born  in  Ottawa,  On- 
tario, and  for  a  number  of  years  has  taught 
music  in  Toronto.  Very  recently  he  has 
given  up  this  work,  and  now  writes  his 
stories — some  of  which  have  appeared  in 
Scrihner's  Magazine^n  some  such  rural 
surroundings  as  he  has  drawn  in  this 
book. 


Miss  Frances  Weston  Carruth  made 
her  first  success  in  story  writing  with 
"  The  Dale  Girls,"  which  was  published 
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Lights"  VfiB  pablished  lately  by  Mesera. 
Quail  &  Warner  over  the  name  of  "  A.  B. 
Hawser,  Master  Mariner,"  aod  is  noticed 
on  another  page  of  this  nnmber.  The 
credit  of  writing  these  very  readable 
Btoriea  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Miiller,  for 
several  years  a  newspaper  man  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Muller's  fondness  for  yacht- 
ing and  salt  water  fishing  has  led  him  to 
follow  the  sea  for  recreation,  if  not  for  his 
livelihood,  and  his  knowledge  of  things 
marine  is  evident  throughout  his  book, 
which  has  been  gravely  attributed  to  sun- 
dry anonymous  ship- masters. 


Mr.  Arthur  Col  ton's  book  of  short 
stories,  recently  publisbed,  has  found 
many  admirers  among  those  who  can,  as 
the  reviewer  says  on  another  page,  "  look 
from  the  author's  exact  point  of  view," 
and  thns,  through  his  perspective  glass, 
see  the  Delectable  Mountains.  The  stories 
are  brilliant,  and  one.  looks  to  this  writer 


[From  s  photORrapb  by  Applaton.] 

about  two  years  ago,  and  ;fonnd  'imme- 
diate favor,  not  only  with  the  young  girls 
for  whom  it  was  specially  written,  but 
with  a  wide  circle  of  older  readers  as  well. 
In  her  new  tale,  "  The  Way  of  Belinda," 
which  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  recently 
published,  she  has  told  us  a  pleasant  story 
of  a  young  newspaper  man  who  first  fell 
in  love  and  then  proceeded  to  make  him- 
self worthy  of  the  girl  who  believed  in 
him — all  told  very  unaffectedly  and  in 
straightforward  English.  Miss  Carruth 
is  a  Southern  girl,  who  has  lived  in  New 
York  for  several  years,  and  contributed 
to  various  magazines  and  periodicals. 
"  The  Way  of  Belinda  "  is  a  simply-told 
story,  which  affords  the  reader  more  en- 
tertainment than  perplexity,  and  is  a  relief 
after  a  snrfeit  of  more  "  strenuous  "  fiction. 


A  hook  of  short  stories  called  "  Harbor 
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for  futnre  work   of  an  unnanslly  high 
etandard. 

Mr.  Colton  was  born  in  WaBhiugton, 
CoDD.,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1890,  re- 
ceiving a  Ph.D.  in  189:i.  After  a  short 
residence  in  the  Weet  he  returned  to 
WaahingtOD,  where  he  now  lives  and 
writes  among  the  "Delectable  Mountains" 
of  Litchfield  County. 

Sir  Walter  Besant's  latest  book,  "  East 
London,"  ia  the  mature  work  of  a  man 
thoroughly  equipped  upon  his  specialty. 
Novelist,  essayist  and  editor  in  turn.  Sir 
Walter  Besant's  hobby  is  London,  and  all 
his  books  which  deal  with  this  broad  sub- 
ject are  fascinating  reading.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  note  that  the  English  critics  have 


found  their  principal  theme  in  the  "  Amer- 
ican spelling"  used  throughout  the  vol- 
nme,  and  have  assailed  the  author  for 
disloyalty  to  the  letter  u.and  others.  The 
fact  that  the  book  was  set  np  and  printed 
in  America  should  relieve  the  anthor  from 
the  gravity  of  this  charge.  We  regret  to 
learn  that  Sir  Walter's  health  is  seriously 
broken  down,  and  that  his  condition  is 
beginning  to  alarm  his  friends. 
ji 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  do  make 
things  hum  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Hearst's 
Chicago  American  now  publishee  an  il- 
lustrated "  Literary  and  Art  Review," 
which  contains,  among  other  sprightly 
contributions,  a  column  of  paragraphs 
signed   by  Mr.   Ernest    McGaffey,    from 

wh\cb  we  clip  this: 

WilliBin  De&n  HoweUs  says'  that 

lleiirj  James  is  the  most  distinctive 

writer  of  English  now  living.    Quaes 

again,  William! 

And  further  down  the 
column : 

Nothing  has  been  seen,  heanl  ot, 
or  gucBsei]  at  for  months  concemiDg 
P.  Marion  [Crawford,  the  celebrated 
continoous  perfonoance  novel-writer 
of  America  and  Italj,  It  is  rumored 
that  he  will  ahorti;  emerge  from  his 
present  obscurity,  juggling  no  less 
than  three  separate  and  distinct  nov- 
els on  the  tip  of  his  prolific  pen. 


Mr.  Coster  supplies  us  with 
four  more  old  photographs  this 
month,  none  of  which  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  published 
heretofore.  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  Garrison  is  more  familiar 
than  any  of  the  others.  All 
are  from  old  negatives  by 
Brady, 


Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont, 
an  early  portrait  of  whom  ap- 


[The  Rrand-dauRhter  of  Geonte  WtttdiD.  | 


JohaO.  Fr^moDt.] 


[Tbe  leader  of  the  emoDCipalloD  movemeot.J  [QoTernor  <A  Tenaeaaee,  ie»-(i  and  U.  S.  Senator.] 
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pears  on  the  preceding  page,  is  writing  a 
biography  of  her  famous  husband.  Mr. 
Edmund  Oosse  has  lately  been  giving  his 
views  upon  biography  and  biographers  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Review,  and  is  strong  in 
the  belief  that  of  all  biographers  a  man's 
widow  is  the  most  incompetent.  ''  She  is 
the  triumph  of  the  unfittest/'  he  says. 
'^  Others  have  little  art,  little  experience, 
little  sense  of  proportion;  but  she  exceeds 
them,  for  she  has  none  at  all.  Her  ob- 
ject is  to  present  to  the  world  an  image  of 
the  deceased  which  shall  be  deliberately, 
though  unconsciously,  false.^'  While  the 
measure  of  truth  in  the  contention  is  evi- 
dent, it  is  not  plain  that  the  general  state- 
ment is  correct.  And,  to  take  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Fr6mont,  which  happens  to  come  un- 
der notice  at  the  moment,  how  much  of 
social  history,  contributory  to  the  main 
story  of  her  husband's  life,  is  likely  to  be 
told  by  a  widow  writing  such  a  book  of 
reminiscences  !  If  the  central  figure  is 
not  shown  photographically,  is  he  any  the 
less  real  for  that?  A  public  man's  life 
and  character  are  so  guided  and  shaped 
by  circumstances  and  associates  that  what 
is  called  ''  the  real  man  "  is  not,  after  all, 
the  man  who  was  real  to  his  fellows  while 
he  was  among  them.  If  Mrs.  Fremont 
has  a  good  memory  and  writes  well, 
her  book  is  bound  to  be  entertaining,  and 
just  as  informing  as  that  of  a  writer  who 
could  not  have  known  Fremont  so  well. 

To  the  surfeit  of  books  about  books  is 
now  added  almost  interminable  journalis- 
tic comment  on  book  reviewers.  The  re- 
cent deliverance  of  Mr.  Churton  Collins, 
called  "  Ephemera  Critica,"  has  evoked  a 
great  storm  of  wordy  discussion  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  papers,  from  which  we 
purloin  this  gem,  the  production  of  a 
writer  in  Blackwood  : 

'^  Under  present  conditions  this  work  is  per- 
formed by  young  men  who  are  not  *  smart '  enough 
to  be  picturesque  reporters,  but  are  competent 


only  to  applaud  Miss  Corelli*s  theology,  or  to  de- 
tect in  a  prose-fritter  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  '  the 
solemn  eloquence  of  an  eternal  truth.'  *' 

Well  said,  no  doubt,  especially  that 
about  the  prose-fritter;  but  why  spoil  a 
good  argument  by  over-statement  ?  Criti- 
cism and  reviewing,  as  has  been  noted,  are 
not  interchangeable  terms  as  a  matter  of 
course;  there  is  a  proper  place  and  time 
for  both.  To  say,  as  one  profound  thinker 
does,  that  "reviewing"  concerns  not  the 
author  nor  the  public,  but  only  the  pub- 
lisher, who  "  only  wants  a  few  lines  that 
he  can  quote  in  his  next  advertisement," 
is  as  remarkable  a  statement  as  ingenuity 
could  devise.  It  is  true  that  irresponsible 
abuse,  on  the  one  hand,  and  occasional 
evidence,  on  the  other,  of  commeroial  pres- 
sure squeezing  out  streams  of  liquid 
praise,  have  made  the  public  wary  of  cer- 
tain reviews,  much  as  it  has  learned  to 
distrust  large-type  announcements  of  the 
most  wonderful  book  of  the  year,  or  the 
century.  But  the  quantity  of  honest  book 
reviewing  is  still  sufficient,  we  think,  to 
claim  the  respect  of  the  public  seeking 
information  about  new  books;  and  so  long 
as  honest  books  are  honestly  published 
and  offered  to  the  public  in  good  faith, 
they  will  receive  honest  attention  and 
comment  in  honestly  conducted  literary 
journals,  and  we  have  no  fear  that  the  in- 
telligent public  will  make  any  mistake 
about  that. 

Criticism  involves  much  more  than  de- 
scriptive reviewing;  no  capable  critic — 
and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  in  spite  of 
the  Jeremiahs — confuses  the  standard  of 
popularity  with  the  standard  of  literary 
form  or  the  standard  of  erudition;  if  there 
were  no  difference  in  tastes  it  would  be  a 
dull  world.  But  since  there  are  many 
good  books  written  and  published  albeit 
as  by  steam,  so  there  are  raised  up  review- 
ers who  can  recognize  the  real  and  the 
excellent,  nor  are  they  led  astray  by  the 
"  just  as  good."  The  Rambler, 


[From  a  colored  print,  dated  ISIfl,  In  Acksrmui'i  "Hlatory  of  Winchester  College."] 


THE  ARNOLDS 


TN  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
'-  century,  when  news  of  Nelson  and 
Trafalgar  was  being  bruited  throughout 
England,  there  was  living  in  the  Island 
of  Wight  a  small  boy  whom  the  noise  of 
the  great  happenings,  the  eight  of  Gowes' 
harbor,  filled  with  flags  and  ships  of  many 
nations  set  a-tingle  with  delight,  not, 
indeed,  becauee  he  precocionsly  grasped 
the  magnitude  and  significance  of  the  ex- 
citement, but  becauBe  such  circumstance 
of  war  was  realizing  for  him  some  great 
Homeric  stories  with  which  his  mind  was 
then  fairly  saturated.  In  the  bustling 
Bailors  and  soldiers  passing  within  hand 
touch  up  and  down  the  streets  of  his 
little  town,  his  imagination,  historic  and 
literary  in  bent,  saw  not  Nelson  and  other 
modem  heroes,  but  Hector  and  Achilles 
and   Agamemnon.    Such  an   atmosphere 


of  war,  of  course,  made  "  battles  "  for  him 
and  his  companions  the  only  game  worth 
playing;  and  as  the  boy  was  the  leader — 
an  autocratic  one,  too — the  battles  were 
always  those  of  the  Iliad;  so  in  his 
father's  gardens  there  were  sea-fights  and 
land-conflicts  wherein  he  taunted  his  op- 
ponents and  cheered  on  his  fellow  Qreeks 
or  Trojans  as  the  case  might  be,  with  long 
harangues  from  the  epic,  from  fttarmioii, 
or  with  jingles  of  his  own  improvisation. 
His  literary  and  dramatic  sense  shortly 
got  the  best  of  the  fun  ;  at  the  age  of 
seven  he  wrote  a  play  for  the  warrior 
troupe  called  "  Piercy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland," and  later,  another,  "  Simon  de 
Montfort,"  for  which  achievements  done 
in  fairly  regular  blank  verse  his  juvenile 
admirers  dubbed  him  "  the  Poet  Arnold." 
These  facts  concerning  a  lad's  leadership 
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in  boyhood,  hie  poetic  proclivities,  and 
his  dramatic  sense,  are  interesting  data  in 
the  mental  genealogy  of  a  clan  whose  name 
is  a  notable  one  in  the  English  literature 
of  three  generations;  they  epitomize  char- 
acteristics of  intellect  and  personality 
which  attained  their  development  in  the 
boy  himself  when  grown  to  manhood  and 
to  the  dignity  of  being  Dr.  Arnold,  head 
master  of  Rugby,  leader  emeritus  of  Eng- 
lish youth — in  Matthew  Arnold,  who  Mr. 
Swinburne  and  the  best  of  critics  are  de- 
claring will  live  by  his  poetry  alone — and 
in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Mary  Augusta 
Arnold,  whose  talents,  if  the  novel  be  in- 
deed the  drama  for  the  boudoir,  may  be 
considered  the  survival  and  the  evolution 
of  her  grandfather's  early  dramatic 
fervors. 

There  is  a  special  sanction  for  so  tra- 
cing the  threads  of  this  intellectual  pedi- 
gree. In  his  essay  on  Milton  Matthew 
Arnold  quotes  with  acquiescence  Sherer's 
dictum  that  the  most  equitable  method  of 
judging  a  great  man  and  a  great  work  is 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  grew.  Now  to  few  families 
may  this  formula  for  the  right  apprecia- 
tion of  mental  achievement  be  so  success- 
fully applied,  as  to  the  clan  of  that  lover 
of  formulas,  the  apostle  of  sweetness  and 
light,  the  distinguished  scourge  of  Philis- 
tines, Barbarians  and  Populace.  For  no 
clan  has  possessed  traits  which  may  be  so 
directly  traced  to  the  influences  of 
heredity  and  early  environment  as  may 
those  of  the  Arnolds. 

In  the  father  and  mother  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold  may  be  found  the  beginning  of 
their  most  common  characteristic,  that 
predilection  for  the  moral  if  not  the  re- 
ligious elements  of  life,  to  which  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's career  was  one  continual  testimony, 
to  which  Matthew  Arnold's  frequent  de- 
sertion of  literature  for  the  sake  of  the- 
ology, as  in  "The  Bible  and  Dogma," 
bears   ample   witness;   a   predilection   of 


which  the  late  Thomas  Arnold's  spiritual 
wanderings  gave  evidence,  and  by  which 
Mrs.  Ward's  novels  are  marked,  in  the 
loud  undertone  to  their  aesthetic  quality 
made  by  their  ethical  and  religious  note. 

There  have  been  some  hints,  suggested 
partly  by  Matthew  Arnold's  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, that  the  Arnold's  were  of  Hebrew 
extraction.  A  recent  writer  in  the  Lon- 
don Chronicle,  who  declares  himself  long 
familiar  with  their  family  tree,  has  so 
conclusively  refuted  this  opinion,  it  is 
perhaps  only  prudent  and  polite  for  us  to 
say  in  his  words:  "  Without  standing  be- 
hind any  one  in  admiration  of  the  Jewish 
race,  I  shall  continue  to  discern  in  the 
lineaments  of  Matthew  Arnold's  counte- 
nance the  physical  peculiarities  of  his 
ancestry  belonging  to  our  patrician  Eng- 
lish race^ompound  of  Norman,  Saxon, 
Dane  and  Celt — and  to  attribute  the  pe- 
culiar character  and  quality  of  his  mind 
to  the  fusion  of  the  blood  he  inherited 
from  his  mother  with  that  of  the  sturdy 
English  yeoman  stock,  whose  surname  he, 
with  others  of  his  immediate  kin,  has  ren- 
dered illustrious."  Certain  it  is  for  two 
generations  the  Doctor's  progenitors, 
originally  Suffolk  folk,  lived  in  the  Island 
of  Wight,  where  they  were  not  known  to 
be  of  Israel's  tribe. 

Doctor  Arnold's  first  years  away  from 
his  pious  parents  and  his  birthplace.  East 
Cowes,  were  spent  at  old  Winchester  Col- 
lege, whose  stately,  venerable  buildings, 
the  quiet  surrounding  country  of  elm- 
shaded  ways  and  pleasant  streams,  and 
the  illustrious  traditions  of  that  worthy. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  of  Otway,  of  Collins 
and  others  tended  to  deepen  the  current 
of  his  life,  and  to  show  him  the  gleam  he 
followed  persistently  to  the  end.  Win- 
chester's atmosphere  of  the  past  helped 
also  to  strengthen  his  historic  imagination 
which  had  displayed  itself  in  his  early 
youth,  and  which  in  his  manhood  so  de- 
veloped  that    he    became   not  the  poet 
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Arnrtld,  as  his  playfellows  had  prophesied, 
but  the  historian  Arnold,  whose  lectures, 
when  he  was  professor  of  modern  history 
at  Oxford,  were  zealously  attended— even 
by  the  other  profeaaors  and  their  wives — 
people  crowded  to  hear  him  as  they  might 
go  to  a  play  in  the  theatre.  Dean  Church 
once  wrote  of  him:  "The  great  lion  at 
Oxford  is  Arnold.  .  .  .  The  Master  of 
Balliol  was  there  to  hear  him  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  he  was  quite  overcome  and  went 
— not  qnite  into  hysterica,  but  into  tears — 
whereupon  the  provost  remarked  he  sup- 
posed it  was  the  gout,"  When  this  great 
lion  was  only  fourteen  years  old  he  sagely 
remarked:  "I  verily  believe  that  at  least 
one  half  of  Roman  history,  if  not  totally 
false,  is  at  least  scandalously  exaggerated 
— how  different  from  the  modest,  unaf- 
fected narratives  of  Herodotus.Thucjdides 
and  Xenophon,"  Later  he  tried  to  rectify 
the  Latitt  exaggerations  by  making  his  own 
history  of  the  Punic  War,  over  which  he 
labored  so  assiduously  that  he  declared  it 
was  nearly  as  arduous  in  the  writing  as 
in  the  fighting. 

Perhaps  from  the  keen  interest  the  Doc- 
tor found  in  descriptions  of  battles  sprang 
that  love  of  combat  his  son  Matthew  re- 
vealed when  be  aimed  barbs  of  taunt  and 
satire  at  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Glosler,  or  at  the  three  estates  into  which 
classified  the  British  population.  Cer- 
tainly from  the  Doctor's  love  of  combat 
for  righteousness'  sake  displayed  in  his 
own  intense  activity  for  the  people  in  his 
career  as  a  youthful  political  partisan,  or 
as  Rugby's  headmasier,  arose  Matthew 
Arnold's  well-meant  fervor  for  the  regen- 
eration of  England's  middle  classes  from 
crass  ignorance,  and  the  late  Thomas  Ar- 
nold's boyish  efforts  to  establish  a  Panti- 
Bocracy  in  New  Zealand,  and  Mrs.  Ward's 
recent  energies  in  University  Hall,  Lion- 
don. 

On  the  Thames,  about  eighteen  miles 
above  London,  is  the  village  of  Laleham, 


where  Doctor  Arnold  retired  for  the  first 
nine  years  of  his  early  manhood,  where  he 
took  the  companion  of  his  idyllic  domestic 
life,  Mary  Penrose,  daughter  of  John 
Penrose,  vicar  of  Fledborough,  and  where 
were  born  the  firat  of  their  children  in 
age  and  fame,  Matthew  and  Thomas  Ar- 
nold—Mrs. Humphry  Ward's  father.  The 
latter,  in  his  book,  "  Passages  in  a  Wan- 
dering Life,"  describes  the  old  red  brick 
mansion  which  was  their  home;  he  says 
that  in  his  boyish  memory  and  imagina- 
tion, the  lawn  of  cedars  about  the  honse 
seemed  to  stretch  out  "  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  more,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
parkltke  and  beautiful" — a  visit  in  his 
manhood  proved  the  spacious  lawn  to  be 
only  eighty  yards  across,  and  everything 
else  was  "altered  and  shrunken."  Of  the 
nine  yeara  spent  in  the  tranquil  homestead 
far  from  the  madding  crowd.  Dr.  Arnold 
was  accustomed  to  speak  with  ardor, 
praising  the  service  of  such  a  season  of 
serenity  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  strong 
character  as  could  resist  the  storms  of  a 
man's  later  life.     There  began  that  career 
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of  teaching  which  was  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  English 
pedagogy;  so  gloriously  did  it  begin  that 
the  yonng  tutor  of  a  few  young  men  was 
called  from  the  quiet  little  village  to  be 
headmaster  of  Rugby. 

Dr.  Arnold's  going  to  Rugby  was  an 
epoch-making  incident  not  only  in  his 
own  life,  but  also  in  that  of  Rugby,  and  in 
fact  of  all  the  common  schools  in  Eng- 
land. Someone  who  recommended  him 
for  the  post  said  he  would  change  the  face 
of  education  in  England,  which  as  a  mat- 
ter of  facfc  he  did,  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally. He  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
the  curriculums  of  the  public  schools 
modern  languages,  modern  history,  and 
mathematics.  At  the  time  it  was  said  that 
all  the  colleges  in  England  were  seminar- 
ies of  vice — Dr.  Arnold  effected  a  reform 
in  their  ethics,  especially  in  his  own 
Rugby,  whose  moral  standards  were  none 
too  high.  His  methods  of  reform  suggest 
that  old  story  Tacitus  tells  of  Agricola's 
way  with  the  insubordinates  in  Britain 
who  had  mutinied  against  every  other 
pr»tor  sent  to  discipline  them;  others  had 
used  severe  measures — Agricola  appealed 
to  their  dignity  and  manhood,  and  '^  treated 
them  as  though  he  had  found  them  good.'' 
A  similar  honor-system  Arnold  applied, 
and  with  such  success  that  this  feeling 
became  general;  "it's  a  shame  to  tell  Ar- 
nold a  lie — he  always  believes  it."  That 
his  clemency  was  the  result  neither  of  lax- 
ity of  discipline,  nor  of  mediocrity  of 
ideals,  the  reforms  he  achieved  attest.  A 
comparison  with  that  worthy,  Agricola,  is 
not  ill-advised,  for  the  headmaster  of 
Rugby  followed  as  stern  a  code  of  morals 
as  any  old  Roman  ever  did.  Much  as  one 
would  like  to  believe  his  ardent  study  of 
the  classics  arose  from  his  admiration  for 
their  literary  excellence,  the  fact  is  he 
cared  not  at  all  for  the  tales  the  masters' 
powers  adorned  unless  they  also  pointed  a 
moral.    Of  all  writers  of  books  ancient 


and  modern,  Aristotle  he  bore  within  his 
heart  of  hearts — from  his  very  youth  the 
"  Ethics  "  and  the  "  Rhetoric  "  were  vir- 
tually graven  on  his  heart;  he  sent  his 
sons  to  Oxford  because  the  Stagyrite  was 
in  greater  repute  there  than  at  Cambridge; 
and  his  friends  used  to  say  he  quoted  the 
Greek  sage  as  though  he  were  a  contem- 
porary and  a  familiar.  Certainly  that 
other  ancient,  Plato,  would  have  given 
him  a  diploma  in  the  Socratic  school  for 
his  unflinching  placing  of  Being  above 
Knowing.  For  to  the  Rugby  master  con- 
duct was  not  only,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
said  it  should  be  for  us  all,  three-fourths 
of  life,  but  indeed  the  whole  four-fourths, 
the  very  summum  tonum.  Dr.  Arnold's 
constant  dictum  was :  "  It  is  not  necessary 
that  this  should  be  a  school  for  three  hun- 
dred boys,  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  a  school  for  Christian  gentlemen."  All 
the  earnest  pleas  for  right  living  Matthew 
Arnold  built  upon  aesthetic  principles  of 
sweetness  and  light,  the  old  Doctor  made 
with  a  Cromwellian  or  primitive  Christian 
faith  in  the  Ood  of  his  fathers  (despite  his 
liberal  views  that  surely  were  responsible 
for  his  son's  and  Dean  Stanley's  opinions 
in  matters  theological)  for  whose  sake, 
doubtless,  he  would  have  taken  serious 
umbrage  when  Matthew  failed  to  find  for 
the  Eternal  who  makes  for  righteousness 
a  definite  personality  and  a  local  habita- 
tion. Out  of  the  strong  piety  of  the  head 
master  sprang  the  active  sense  of  duty 
which  has  been  a  common  heritage  of  the 
Arnolds — Arthur  Clough's  lines  might  be 
the  rally-cry  of  the  clan : 

"...  For  the  joy  of  the  deed,  for  the 

Duty  to  do, 
Gk>  with  the  spiritual  life,  the  higher  Tolition  and 

action, 
With  the  great  girdle  of  God,  go  and  encompass 

the  earth  ....'' 

This  fine  leaven  of  duty  was  revealed 
not  only  in  Dr.  Arnold's  and  Matthew's 
conscientious  waging  of  battle  for  right 
action,  for  the  reformation  of  English  ed- 
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IFrom  '■  HemOTliil*  of  Rueby.''] 


ucation,  and  the  regeneration  of  England 
from  Philistitiisin  and  its  other  bondages, 
bat  also  in  their  punctilioas  regard  for  the 
exactiona  of  domestic  relations,  in  their 
staunch  observation  of  the  ties  and  claims 
of  kinship  which  made  them  one  of  the 
most  closely  bound  clanB  in  England's  an- 
nals. Such  a  closely  bound  clan  they 
were  in  the  word's  most  exclusive  sense 
that,  though  for  this  reason  their  hearth- 
atone  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  ingles 
of  English  homes,  it  is  but  courtesy  to 
pause,  shoes  and  hats  off,  on  the  holy 
ground  of  the  very  threshold — procul  est 
profaiiuvi.  Yet,  in  these  days  of  lamen- 
tation over  the  dissolution  of  the  family 
life  and  of  barkings  back  to  more  ideal 
and  patriarchal  times,  one  is  beguiled  for 
comfort's  sake  to  glance  beyond  the  door- 
posts of  the  Uugby  home,  where  any  even- 
ing the  mother  might  be  found  pursuing 
some  domestic  ^evice,  while  the  children 
played  about  the  room,  in  the  centre  of 


which  sat  the  head  master  writing,  or,  per- 
chance, aa  was  his  wont,  reading  Herodo- 
tus for  his  wife's  and  his  own  recreation. 
So  sacred  to  Dr.  Arnold  was  the  family 
tie  that  he  used  heartily  to  condemn  the 
practice  of  seeking  solitude  for  the  facili- 
tating of  one's  work  ;  the  mutual  obliga- 
tions of  a  home,  he  maintained,  tended  to 
keep  sweet  the  human  sympathies  and  to 
prevent  the  temperament  from  too  nar- 
rowly following  its  own  bent.  Such  ami- 
able sentiment  is  very  edifying,  but  per- 
haps if  he  and  Matthew  Ardold  had  more 
frequently  sought  that  disregarded  soli- 
tude, which  the  doctor's  friend,  Carlyle, 
said  does  foster  genius,  their  mental  ener- 
gies might  have  left  greater  monuments, 
though,  indeed,  if  the  sage  of  Chelsea  had 
had  their  radiant  vigor,  and  not  his  Kes- 
Bus  shirt  of  ill  health  and  his  habit  of  be- 
ing unhappy  at  home,  he  might  not  have 
so  declared  himself  concerning  solitude. 
Mrs.  Arnold's  intellect,  too,  was  cast  in 
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a  fine  mold.  After  her  death  Matthew 
Arnold  wrote,  and  others  gave  similar  tes- 
timony, that  he  believed  few  women  had 
ever  lived  possessing  perceptions  so  keen 
and  comprehension  so  broad.  Her  sym- 
pathies with  intellectual  and  ethical  move- 
ments were  so  intelligent  and  active  that 
her  husband^s  friends,  notably  Whately, 
used  to  defer  to  her.  Matthew^s  letters  to 
her  are  full  of  tenderness,  and  are,  besides, 
affirmative  of  that  sympathy  of  under- 
standing which  welds  the  bonds  of  mere 
natural  affection  so  firmly.  The  writer  in 
the  London  Chronicle y  above  quoted,  has 
in  his  zeal  traced  Mrs.  Arnold's  family 
tree  to  Prince  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  son 
of  Edward  I,  by  his  second  marriage  with 
Marguerite,  daughter  of  Philip  III,  "le 
Hardi,*'  of  Prance,  which  perhaps  explains 
Matthew  Arnold's  frequent  kingliness  of 
expression,  his  grand  style  which  he  so 
approved,  and  also  his  love  of  France,  her 
people,  her  literary  men  and  methods. 
Dr.  Penrose,  Mrs.  Arnold's  father,  derived 
his  incumbency  from  his  relative  the  fa- 
mous Duchess  of  Kingston.  Through 
this  noble  maternal  line  the  author  of 
"  Sohrab  and  Rustum  "  and  the  creator  of 
"Elsmere"  and  "Eleanor"  are  kinsmen 
of  that  Elizabethan  dramatist,  Decker's 
collaborator,  of  whom  Sir  John  Suckling 
wrote: 

''  In  the  dumps  John  Ford  by  himself  sat 
With  folded  arms  and  a  melancholy  hat." 

One  of  the  most  delightful  seasons  of 
the  Arnolds'  life  was  the  happy  summer- 
time when  they  would  go  into  Westmore- 
land, to  that  rural  seat  Matthew  Arnold's 
little  boy  used  to  call  the  House  of  Para- 
dise— Fox  How — which,  now  embowered 
in  vines  and  half  hidden  in  shrubbery,  is 
one  of  Orasmere's  literary  shrines.  Be- 
sides the  natural  beauties  of  the  place, 
which  persuaded  Dr.  Arnold  to  acquire  it, 
the  fact  that  the  poet  of  Rydal  Mount 
lived  near  added  an  irresistible  charm. 
An    old   servant  used    to  say   that  Mr. 


Wordsworth  and  the  Doctor  were  "ter- 
r'ble  friends,"  as  they  really  were;  Words- 
worth helped  to  find  the  estate  and  to 
superintend  the  building  of  the  house. 
The  two  Terrible  Friends  used  to  roam 
all  over  the  surrounding  country  together, 
bound  in  good  fellowship  by  a  warm  love 
of  nature,  which  was  a  passion  with  Ar- 
nold almost  as  ardent  as  with  the  poet. 
The  only  recorded  break  between  the  poet 
and  the  Bugby  master  was  a  dispute  which 
arose  one  day  about  the  Reform  Bill,  when 
they  were  going  to  see  the  sheepfold  im- 
mortalized in  "Michael."  The  continual 
and  close  intercourse  between  the  Arnold 
and  Wordsworth  households  must  surely 
have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Mat- 
thew, whose  interpretations  of  nature 
were  long  considered  to  be  Wordsworth- 
ian.  Thomas  Arnold  tells  about  finding 
the  poet  in  a  divine  moment  of  inspiration 
one  morning,  when  he  and  his  mother 
were  calling  on  their  neighbors.  The  poet 
entered  the  room  with  a  distracted  air, 
saying  he  was  in  the  fervor  of  composition. 
His  face  was  flushed,  his  waistcoat  in  dis- 
array, as  if  he  had  been  clutching  it. 
Standing  in  front  of  the  fire,  he  recited 
the  sonnet,  "  Is  then  no  nook  of  England 
secure  from  rash  assault  ?  " 

That  strange  child-man,  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, used  to  go  much  with  his  brother 
Derwent  to  the  Arnolds.  A  unique  fel- 
lowship existed  between  the  rugged  Spar- 
tan Doctor  and  the  irresponsible  Bohe- 
mian, Hartley;  one  of  the  bonds  that 
united  them  was  a  love  for  wild-flowers — 
a  simple  tie  enough,  to  be  sure,  but  one 
testifying  the  singular  delicacy  of  their 
tastes  and  natures.  Some  of  the  tenderest 
lines  commemorative  of  Dr.  Arnold  are 
those  of  Hartley  Coleridge  to  his  old  friend : 

"Where'er  he  is, 
Beneath  the  altar  by  the  great  white  throne, 
In  Abraham's  bosom  or  amid  the  deep, 
Of  Godhead  blended  with  eternal  light — 
One  rav  may  reach  him  from  the  humble  heart 
That  thanks  our  God  that  he  has  been." 
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[From  an  etcblDK  by  E.  J,  Burrow,  In  RoUM'i  "  HIMorr  of  Rngb; ."] 


It  is  given  to  few  men  to  be  honored  by 
BO  many  literary  memorials  as  Doctor  Ar- 
nold has  b«en.  Should  the  record  of  hie 
edncational  retorms  pasB  into  oblivion,  his 
wonderful  personal  inflaence,  his  beautiful 
loyalty  to  family  and  friends,  hie  stern 
fidelity  to  supreme  principles,  will  yet  re- 
main immortalized  in  that  sonnet  of  Cole- 
ridge's, in  Arthur  Clough'e  affectionate 
lines,  in  Matthew  Arnold's  filial  elegy,  in 
the  pious  biography  of  Arthur,  Dean 
Stanley,  who  more  eloquently  than  a  son 
has  rendered  tribute  to  his  preceptor  and 
friend,  and  in  that  veritable  memoir  of 


Hugby  during  Arnold's  rSgim^,  "  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days,"  wherein  Tom 
Hughes  rebearsee  his  own  feelings  as  a 
youth,  when  hearing  of  his  old  master's 
sudden  death — "  he  rushed  oflf  to  Rugby 
and  made  bis  way  into  the  lonely  school 
cbapel,  walked  up  the  stairs  to  tbe  altar,, 
and  while  the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks 
ha  knelt  humbly  down.     ,     .    ." 

A  sorry  tradition  goes  about  Matthew 
Arnold  as  a  small  boy — that  the  future 
master  of  the  grand  style  took  home  from 
old  Winchester  College,  where  be  was  first- 
sent  a  distressing  amount  of  slang  with 
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which  he  perversely  contaminated  the 
baby  diction  of  his  yoang  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  very  soon  abandoned  such 
malice  to  the  King's  English  when  he 
went  up  to  Oxford.  Judging  from  the 
many  evidences  of  his  early  devotion  and 
unflagging  regard  for  his  family,  one  is 
tempted  to  doubt  the  piece  of  gossip  told 
about  the  way  he  received  his  family  when 
they  went  to  see  him  after  he  had  been 
three  months  at  the  University — that 
when  they  were  inside  his  lodgings,  he 
said:  "Thank  God,  you're  all  in/'  and 
when  they  were  gone:  "Thank  God, 
you're  all  out."  Though  indeed  Thomas 
Arnold  admits  that  that  young  gownsman 
"  welcomed  his  rustic  geschwiater  with  an 
amused  and  superior  graciousness." 

Matthew's  alert  intellect,  his  charming 
waggery,  and,  his  brother  adds,  his  fashion- 
able dressing,  soon  made  him  popular  at 
Oxford  where  he  was  first  welcomed  for 
his  father's  fame.  Max  Mtiller's  portrait 
of  him,  more  graceful  and  authentic  than 
one  may  hope  to  rival,  declares :  "  He  was 
beautiful,  strong  and  manly,  full  of 
dreams  and  schemes.  .  .  .  His  Olym- 
pian manners  began  even  at  Oxford 
.  .  .  the  very  sound  of  his  voice  and 
the  wave  of  his  arms  were  Jovelike." 


At  Oxford  commenced  his  friendship 
with  Glough,  who  will  go  down  to  fame 
not  only  through  his  own  poems,  but  in 
the  goodly  company  of  Adonis  and  Lyci- 
das  through  "Thyrsis,"  Arnold's  melod- 
ious lament  for  him. 

There  can  of  course  never  be  just  com- 
parison between  Arnold's  monody  and  the 
classics  of  Milton  and  Shelley,  but  it  is  per- 
haps not  invidious  to  remark  the  more 
human  regret  that  animates  "  Thyrsis," — 
the  vibrating  of  a  man's  own  very  heart- 
strings echoes  through  it  more  than 
through  the  greater  elegies  ;  in  the  latter 
the  desideratum  seems  to  be  that  others 
shall  wear  cypress  and  weep  for  Adonis 
and  sing  for  young  Lycidas— dead  ere  his 
prime.    But  dough's  elegist  will  wander 

and  ^ive  his  grief  its  hour  alone  among 
the  old  haunts,  where  with  Thyrsis  he  has 

been  in  happier  summers — down  the  Ashy 

Thames  shore,  the  wood  where  hides  the 

daffodil,  the  dingle  on  the  loved  hillside, 

through  all  the  dear  English  fields  and 

uplands  dim"    .    .    .     whence  Thyrsis  is 

gone  to  that  broad  lucent  valley  of  Arno, 

where  his 

"  earth-forgetting  eyelids  keep 
The  morningless  and  unawakening  sleep 
Beneath  the  flowery  oleanders  pale.*' 

Anna  Blanche  McOill, 


(To  be  continued.) 


▲RNOLD^B  TABLE  AND  CHAIR 

[From  a  drawing  by  A.  A.  Clarence,  In  Rouse's  "  History 

of  Rugby."] 


[Prom  the  pBlntliDt  by  KlMo  » 

A   NOTE   ON   JAPANESE    COLOR   PRINTS 


'T^HE  adaptability  of  the  Japanese  to 
■*-  foreign  conditions  has  become  a 
self-evident  fact  by  this  time.  We  know 
that  they  have  a  remarkable  talent  for 
adopting  and  assimilating — and  at  times 
improving — the  ideas  of  others.  If  they 
were  a  bit  slow  in  grasping  the  possibili- 
ties of  chromo-xylography,  or  printing  in 
colors  from  wood-blocka — which  came  to 
them  from  China — they  certainly  were 
thorottgh  in  their  eventual  mastery  of  the 
art  and  well  outstripped  the  inventors  of  it. 
Color  printing  or  chromo-xylography 
came  into  vogae  in  Japan  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  and 
had  its  period  of  finest  development  from 
the  middle  of  the  century  until  about 
1850.  That  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
school  of  Ukioye  or  "painting  of  the 
passing  world,"  a  school  which  repeated 
in  Japan  the  old  story  of  revolt  from 
formalism  and  tradition.  This  popular 
school,  "  the  special  agent  of  expression 
for  the  common  people,"  is  held  somewhat 
in  contempt  by  the  artists  of  the  aristo- 


cratic Tosa  and  Kano  schools,  which  are 
based  upon  Chinese  classical  traditions, 
aud  John  La  Farge  found  it  expedient 
to  repress  mention  of  Hokusai  when  speak- 
ing to  these  courtly  upholders  of  tradition. 

True,  there  is  conventionality  also  in 
the  works  of  the  masters  of  Ukioye,  es- 
pecially in  the  treatment  of  the  human 
face.  We  are  told  that  this  conventional 
handling  of  certain  details  simply  means 
that  the  artist  considered  them  unessen- 
tial in  the  telling  of  his  story.  At  all 
events,  in  the  nishikiye  or  color-prints, 
underneath  all  that  is  strange  and  exotic, 
there  pulsate  those  same  feelings  that 
after  all  bind  humanity  the  world  over. 

In  the  collection  presented  by  Charles 
Stewart  Smith  to  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
print  galleries  in  the  Lenox  Library 
Building,  this  interesting  phase  of  the 
art  in  question  is  well  brought  out. 
The  life  of  Japan  passes  before  us  in 
these  prints.  Laborers  are  shown  at  their 
occupations;  the  operations  of  sericulture 
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are  described  in  every  detail^  coolies  are 
seen  trailing  along  under  heavy  burdens, 
fishermen  gathering  their  harvest  with  net 
and  cormorants.    Artists  like  Toyokuni, 
Utamaro  and  Suzuki  Harunobu  find  ever 
new  aspects  in  the  daily  life  of  women — 
noble  and  humble,  court  lady  and  courte- 
zan— and  depict  them  in  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions.  We  have  them 
"  opening  letters  with  a  hair-pin,"  reading 
letters,  bleaching  cloth,  composing  poetry 
and  "  acting  it,'*  dancing,  boating,  picnick- 
ing, pounding  rice,  weaving,  sewing  (and 
biting  off  the  thread),  washing,  dressing 
hair,  going  to  bed,  cutting  out  a  dress, 
putting  on  the  wedding  robe,  putting  up 
New  Year  decorations,  applying  rouge  to 
the  lips,  tying  the  belt,  etc.     Koriusai, 
Kitao  Shigeoiasa    and    others    show    us 
Japanese    children    at    play    in    various 
games;  "battledore  and  shuttlecock"  is 
known  here,  and  they  blow  soap-bubbles 
and  make  snow  images.      The  life  of  the 
stage  is   illustrated   by   Torii   Kyonobu, 
Torii    Kyomasu    and    others.      AVe    see 
the  people  at  work  and  at  play,  at  home 
and  traveling,  in  street  and  workshop,  in 
an  ever-shifting  endless  series  of  charac- 
teristic scenes.     All  of  this  is  distinctly 
cuUurgeschichtUch,  it  is  material  for  so- 
cial history. 

An  interesting  note  that  occurs  again 
and  again  is  the  love  of  nature,  which 
amounts  to  a  sort  of  sesthetic  cult.  In 
looking  over  these  genre  subjects  one  re- 
peatedly finds  titles  such  as  "  Gathering 
lotus,"  "  Cherry  viewing,"  "  Iris  viewing," 
"  Viewing  plum  blossoms,"  "  Flower  view- 
ing," "  Peach  viewing,"  "  Maple  viewing," 
"Snow  viewing,"  "Landscape,  supposed 
to  be  seen  when  the  nightingale's  voice  is 
first  heard,"  "  The  voice  of  the  cicada," 
"Listening  to  the  song  of  the  insects," 
and  the  like.  But  even  the  Japanese 
placidly  aBsthetic  contemplation  of  nature 
has  its  limits,  for  we  also  see  them 
"  Smoking  out  mosquitoes." 
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The  artists  who  have  signed  these  color 
prints  are  many  in  number,  and  a  recital 
of  names  means  little.  Hokkei,  Utamaro, 
Toyokuni,  Haruuobu,  Yeisen  and  Koriusai 
are  prominent.  Best  known  to  foreigners 
still  is  Hokusai,  the  man  of  many  names, 
the  "  old  man  mad  about  painting."  His 
versatility  and  productiveness  were  re- 
markable, and  enabled  him  to  cover  not 
only  the  genre  subjects  referred  to,  but 
portraits  as  well,  delicate  bits  of  still-life, 
and  landscapes.  Among  the  last  are  his 
famous  "  Hundred  Views  of  Fujiyama 
(1834),  in  which  the  "  peerless  mountain, 
regarded  by  the  Japanese  with  loving 
reverence,  receives  its  apotheosis. 

These  chromo-xylographs  are  printed 
from  wood-blocks,  which  latter  are  cut 
with  the  grain,  instead  of  across  it.  There 
is  usually  a  block  for  each  color,  but  occa- 
sionally several  colors  are  printed  from  one 
block.  With  the  Charles  Stewart  Smith 
collection  of  Japanese  prints  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  there  appears  a  set 
of  seven  blocks  for  one  print,  given  by  Mr. 
Edward  Bierstadt  to  the  Library.  One  is 
the  "  key-block  "  for  impression  in  black  ; 
of  the  six  others,  five  are  engraved  on  both 
sides,  making  twelve  printings  in  all,  to 
produce  one  chromo- xylograph.  The 
printing  is  done  by  hand  pressure  with  a 
sort  of  pad,  the  "baren,"  and  faults  in 
register  are  surprisingly  few.  A  clever 
method  of  embossing  by  taking  an  im- 
pression from  an  uninked  block  is  effec- 
tively used  at  times  for  delicate  patterns 
in  garments,  for  clouds,  white  shells,  water, 
etc.  In  the  Smith  collection,  which,  by 
the  way,  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  this  fascinating  art — there 
is  a  fine  white  cock,  entirely  embossed.* 
Such^  simple  materials  sufficed  for  an 
expression  of  consummate  virtuosity.      It 


*  A  complete  technical  treatise  on  Japanese  wood-en. 
graving  was  translated  from  the  Japanese,  and  edited  by 
the  late  8.  R.  Koehler,  for  the  United  Stated  National 
Museum. 
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is  all  done  with  remarkable  mastery  of 
line  and  color.  Moreover,  artist,  engraver 
aod  printer  work  together  to  produce  given 
resultB.  The  colors  are  applied  to  the 
block  with  a  brush  for  each  impression, 
and  the  importance  of  the  printer  becomes 
especially  apparent  in  the  gradated  tints. 
For  these  are  not  a  matter  of  engraving; 
the  effect   is  due  solely  to  the  printer's 


skill  in  applying  his  colors,  Bimilar  to  that 
of  the  printer  of  etchings  who  practices 
retroussage  or  leaves  a  film  of  ink  on  the 
plate. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  this 
Japanese  work.  Flowing  lines,  color  har- 
monies, combined  in  an  essentially  deco- 
rative manner,  are  calculated  to  call  np  in 
the  mind  the  moods  and  sensations  which 
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[From  the  palntJng  b;  Hokuui  ] 

the  object  depicted  itself  inspires;  the 
spirit  of  the  scene  is  rendered  with  poetic 
feeling.  It  is  s  matter  of  sabjectivitj,  of 
impressionism.  The  harmony  of  color  rises 
in  the  best  of  these  prints — as  in  some  of 
those  belonging  to  Mr.  Howard  Mansfield, 
recently  shown  at  the  Veltin  atndios — to 
extraordinary  and  beautiful  effeots,  sub- 
dued and  tender. 

Japanese  chromosylography  was  made 
more  generally  known  in  England  about 
1863,*  Since  then,  interest  in,  and  un- 
derstanding of  this  work  has  grown,  and 
while  it  seems  as  though  it  is  still  caviare 


•The  literature  at  tbe  aubject  li  couaiderabla  and 
growlog.  Audaley,  tod  Seldllti,  La  Farge,  r«DOlloM. 
Strange,  Holmes.  Ooncourt  and  other  authoritlee  live 
fuller  InformBtlon  Co  those  deslrlDK  ft. 


[From  the  palDting  by  Boknial.] 

even  co  many  who  have  a  healthy  estima-  . 
tion  of  the  beantiful,  its  influence  on 
certain  phases  of  our  own  art — say,  Wbist- 
lerism  and  the  poster,  for  instance — is 
evident.  Meanwhile,  Occidental  influence 
is  permeating  Japan,  and  Japanese  in- 
dividuality seems  to  find  a  sort  of  cos- 
mopolitan expression.  With  foreign  ap- 
preciation of  the  art  of  color  printing 
has  come  its  decay  in  its  native  land; 
the  recent  "revival"  in  the  form  of  il- 
lustrations of  the  Japanese-Chinese  war 
has  served  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  a 
renaissance  of  an  art  so  purely  national, 
"the  spontaneous  outcome  of  a  joyoua 
nation,"  does  not  seem  likely  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

Frank  Wtitenkampf. 


HENRY   TIMROD'S  POETRY 


A  POET  born  but  not  a  poet  made, 
and,  therefore,  despite  the  time- 
worn  adage,  not  a  thorough  poet  after  all. 
This  is  what  the  impartial  critic  feels  upon 
laying  down  the  small  volume  of  the  verse 
of  Henry  Timrod,  to  whose  memory  his 
native  state  recently  unveiled  a  bust, 
whose  essay  on  "  The  Theory  of  Poetry  "  is 
published  in  a  current  periodical,  and 
whose  collected  verse  was  published  in  a 
new  edition  two  years  ago. 

Not  a  thorough  poet,  and  yet  with  a 
very  real  poetic  nature,  and  with  many  of 
the  poet^s  gifts.  The  pathos  and  the 
tragedy  of  his  brief  career  find  expression 
in  words  which  he  wrote  not  long  before 
his  death  concerning  his  poetry :  "  I  would 
consign  every  line  of  it  to  eternal  oblivion 
for — one  hundred  dollars  in  hand!'*  It 
was  the  cry  of  a  starving  man;  and  in  it 
may  be  read  the  secret  of  his  failure  to 
reach  the  mark  of  a  high  attainment. 
Very  near  it  he  came;  often  touched  it; 
in  his  work  we  find  very  seldom  the  per- 
fect whole,  often  the  flashes  of  a  rare 
genius.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
genius — sometimes  of  an  exquisite  flower 
— ^he  has,  but  it  reveals  itself  not  always 
in  the  perfected  poem,  not  always  even  in 
the  perfected  stanza,  but  here  and  there 
in  lines  of  convincing  beauty,  in  which 
we 

*'  May  sometimes  catch  upon  the  softened  breeze 
Strange  tropic  warmth  and  hints  of  summer 


seas, 


or 


'*  When  his  soul  broke  its  silence,  flushed 
With  a  whole  burning  June  of  love." 

It  is  the  imperfection  of  his  workman- 
ship among  which  is  scattered  the  value 
of  his  thought  and  the  glow  of  his  feeling 
that  brings  home  to  us  the  sadness  of  his 
lot  as  mere  statements  of  his  struggles 


could  never  do.  He  had  no  time,  no  ease 
from  hourly  annoy,  in  which  to  make  the 
poet,  and  there  is  no  art  which  demands 
for  its  success  more  imperatively  the  sus- 
tained power  of  a  lofty  achievement. 

Small  as  is  the  volume  of  Timrod's  col- 
lected verse  it  might  be  even  smaller  and 
his  fame  lose  nothing  thereby.  Many  of 
his  best  poems  are  too  long.  It  is  seldom 
that  he  brings  them  to  such  a  happy  ter- 
mination as  he  does  in  ''An  Exotic,''  one 
of  the  most  delicate  yet  richly  colored  of 
his  pieces.  He  too  often  mars  his  effects 
by  an  unmotived  multiplication  of  verses, 
and  frequently  when  the  motive  is  there 
it  is  an  anti-climax.  He  had  a  dangerous 
facility  of  words,  a  treacherous  freedom 
in  the  flow  of  his  measures.  His  longest 
and  most  ambitions  poem,  ''A  Vision  of 
Poesy,"  is  full  of  the  throbbings  of  the 
poetic  nature  and  contains  felicitous 
lines,  but  it  is  overlong,  notwithstanding 
its  ease  of  structure.  The  call  to  Carolina 
has  a  martial  ring  of  rhythm  that  is  note- 
worthy, while  again  in  "  The  Lily  Confi- 
dante" there  is  a  dainty  playfulness  of 
fancy  that  is  akin  to  Suckling  and  Her- 
rick. 

Throughout  his  poetry  there  is  the 
tropic  warmth  and  color  of  the  South. 
He  has  the  love  of  rich  hues,  the  nice  ear 
for  luscious  words,  and  the  keen  enjoy- 
ment of,  and  power  to  form,  the  sugges- 
tive line  which  Poe  had  in  such  fullness. 
There  is  something  not  unlike  Poe  in  the 
lines : 

'*  And  the  ground  had  been  rich  for  a  thousand 
years 
With  the  blood  of  heroes,   and  sages,   and 
kings, 
Where  the  rose  that   blooms   in    her  exquisite 
cheek 
Unfolded  the  flush  of  its  wings." 

At  times  there  is  a  deeper,  more  thought- 
ful music  in  his  verse  than  in  Poe^s — a 
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more  virile  tone,  for  Timrod  gained 
strength  and  moral  height  from  his  suffer- 
ings. Much  of  his  verse  is  ennobled  by 
the  quality  of  the  thought  which  informs 
it,  and  it  is  to  his  credit,  although  the 
harsh  circumstances  of  his  life  might  have 
been  an  excuse,  that  he  nowhere  indulges 
in  repinings  or  vicious  flings  at  fate.  We 
respect  the  man  who,  baited  to  the  death 
by  so  many  ills,  kept  his  poetry  healthful 
and  pure,  and  who  was  strong  enough  not 
to  project  himself  upon  Nature,  recogniz- 
ing that — 

'*  for  the  pain,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 
Engendered  of  a  weak,  unquiet  heart, 
She  hath  no  solace  ;  and  who  seeks  her  when 
These  be  the  troubles  over  which  he  moans, 
Reads  in  her  unreplying  lineaments 
Rebukes,  that  to  the  guilty  consciousness, 
Strike  like  contempt. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  moral  guidance 
that  Timrod  beckons  us.  It  is  entirely 
fulsome  and  harmful  to  write  of  him  as 


one  has  written,  that  he  combines  "  in  his 
poetry  the  philosophy  of  Wordsworth  with 
the  elegance  of  Tennyson."  The  message 
which  does  lie  in  his  work  is  wholly  apart 
from  the  intellectual,  is  of  that  nature 
which  only  those  whose  pulses  leap  to  the 
apt  line,  to  the  apt  word,  to  the  fine  forg- 
ings  of  the  poet's  feeling,  are  able  to  en- 
joy; and  it  is  contained  in  such  pieces  as 
"  An  Exotic  "  and  part  of  "  The  Lily  Con- 
fidante,"  before  alluded  to;  in  "  The  Past "; 
"Dreams;"  "Serenade;"  and  two  son- 
nets; "  At  Last,  Beloved  Nature,"  and  "  I 
Know  Not  Why,  But  All  This  Weary 
Day."  Reading  these  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
temptation  to  read  more  will  not  be  want- 
ing, and  that  its  satisfaction  will  then  be 
in  the  isolated  stanza  or  line  where,  in- 
deed, may  be  found  truths  which — 

*'  In  mystic  phrases  wrapped  as  in  a  shroud, 
Wait  the  diviner." 

Robert  Adger  Bowen. 


UNION  IN  DISSEVERANCE 

Sunset  worn  to  its  last  vermilion  he;     • 

She  that  star  overheard  in  slow  descent : 
That  white  star  with  the  front  of  angel  she; 

He  undone  in  his  rays  of  glory  spent. 

Flalo,  fair  as  the  bow-shot  at  his  rise, 

He  casts  round  her,  and  knows  his  hour  of  rest 
Incomplete,  were  the  light  for  which  he  dies, 

Less  like  joy  of  the  dove  that  wings  to  nest. 

Lustrous  momently,  near  on  earth  she  sinks ; 

Life's  full  throb  over  breathless  and  abased : 
Yet  stand  they,  though  impalpable  the  links, 

One,  more  one  than  the  bridally  embraced. 

From  '*A  Reading  of  Life,  and   Other  Poems,'*  by  Oeorge  Meredith, ^Byjourte8y\  of  Messrs, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 


From  "The  Old  Na«r  York  FroDtler."  Copyright,  IWl,  by  Cbwlea  Scrlbnet't  Sooi. 

AH  IBOqUOUFORT 

>e  itood  OD  the  ifaare  of  OnoDdajts  Lake.  BcetsRod  byClutinpUIn  In  1615.] 


THE   SUSQUEHANNA   FRONTIER 


TO  the  average  reader  of  "American 
history,"  KB  that  term  is  understood 
among  the  patrons  of  circulating  libraries, 
the  words  "Frontier"  and  "Pioneer" 
suggest  little  else  than  the  legends  of 
"  Eaintnckee,  the  Dark  and  Bloodj 
Ground,"  and  the  personality  of  Daniel 
Boone.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  in- 
quire why  this  is  so;  but  it  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  tendency  of  the  popular 
mind  to  crystallize  arbitrarily.  Granting 
all  due  importance  to  Kentucky  as  a 
"  Frontier  "  and  all  due  glory  to  Daniel 
Boone  as  a  bold  and  snccessful  "  Pioneer," 
the  fact  yet  remains  that  in  the  broad 
TBI  Old  Nbw  York  Fkdhtiiii,  Its  Wan  mitb  Indl&DB 
uid  TotIm.  IU  HlnlonuT  School!,  Pl0De*n  and  L«iid 
Title*.  ISie-iaOU.  By  FrucliW.  HalMy.  Chu-lec  Scrlb- 
ner'i  Sodi,  Sto,  wltb  mapi  ind  llluMntlODi.  |8  SO  n;(. 


historical  sense,  the  most  interesting 
Frontier  is  that  of  Colonial  and  Revola- 
tionary  New  York,  and  the  Pioneers 
whose  chapter  in  our  annals  is  most  thril- 
ling are  those  who  conquered  its  tr— "-•* 
ous  forests  and  defended  its 
hearthstones. 

The  public  and  private  archives 
York  and  New  Yorkers  have  loi 
replete  with  original  material  for 
ous  and  standard  history  of  thif 
tional  battle-ground,  first  for  the 
of  the  New  World  between  Engia 
France,  and  then  for  republican  1 
between  England  and  the  sturdy  c 
who  had  outgrown  the  tether  oi  umir 
mother's  apron-strings.  Yet  it  has  re- 
mained for  Mr.  Francis  Whiting  Halsey, 
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a  twentietb-centary  descendant  of  thoae 
Pioneers,  born  on  the  soil  ot  that  Frontier, 
to  write  its  story. 

The  history  is  fortunate  in  its  historian. 
To  a  lore  of  native  soil  and  ancestral  kin- 
dred amoanting  to  a  passion  Mr.  Halse; 
has  bronght  a  capacity  for  research  that 
leaves  no  hole  or  corner  nnransacked — a 
faculty  of  arrangement  that  converts  the 
book  into  a  panorama  and  a  style  whose 
graceful  simplicity — simplex  munditna, 
as  the  Latin  poet  says — actually  rests  the 
mind  by  the  reading  of  it. 

Limitations  of  space  here  forbid  that 
elaborate  analysis  which  Mr.  Halsey'sbook 
good-natnredly,  albeit  provokingly,  chal- 
lenges. To  "  review  "  it  as  such  a  work 
should  be  reviewed  wonld  involve  well- 
nigh  the  writing  of  a  companion  history 
or  a  supplemental  one.  We  therefore  pass 
over  the  earlier  chapters  and  begin  with 
the  period  of  the  "  Old  French  War."  In 
that  struggle,  which  decided  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  Bway  should  be  sole,  and  that  Latin 


rule  must  fall,  the  "  Old  New  York  Fron- 
tier "  became  the  Flanders  of  America. 
It  was  the  objective  of  every  invader,  from 
the  French  Frontenac  and  Montcalm  to 
the  British  St.  Leger  and  Burgoyne.  And 
from  it  went  forth  every  attack  by  laud, 
from  Sir  William  Johnson  to  Abercrombie 
and  Amherst,  Let  us  see  what  this  Fron- 
tier was.  A  military  engineer  wonld 
take  a  pair  of  dividers,  set  to  cover 
one  hundred  miles  by  the  scale.  Pla- 
cing one  leg  on  the  site  of  Albany  and 
bearing  due  north,  the  other  leg  would 
rest  on  Crown  Point.  Sweeping  round 
to  the  westward  and  southward,  the  mov- 
ing leg  would  strike  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley at  Fort  Sianwix.  Continuing  to  sweep 
to  the  southward  and  eastward,  the  leg 
would  strike  the  Upper  Susquehanna  at 
Oghwaga.*  Still  sweeping  southeast,  the 
moving  leg  would  travel  over  the  "  Cas- 

•  Tbe  nrrter'i  gmt-giaadtatber,  Blmoa  Bustl,  wbo 
■ettled  at  wbat  li  now  Windsor,  Broome  Count;,  under 
the  itudow  of  the  old  "  Council  HounUUn"  Ini 
sfter  the  RflTolution.  alnra  Bpelled  It  "  Oqui 
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cade  Divide '^  and  down  the  Delaware 
Valley  to  the  Minisink  Settlements^  bear- 
ing about  soath-sonthwest  from  the  pivot 
of  Albany.  This  great  semicircle  would  be 
in  main  outline  what  modern  diplomatists 
call  "  delimitation ''  of  the  Old  New  York 
Frontier.  Now  view  this  great  semi- 
circle with  reference  to  the  geography  of 
power  in  Canada — whether  French,  as  in 
the  struggle  for  Empire,  or  British,  as  in 
the  War  for  Independence — ^and  we  shall 
see  that  the  frontier  it  '^  delimits  "  was  a 
scientific  one  in  every  sense  of  grand 
strategy.  Belatively  to  the  whole  border 
line  that  stretched  from  the  Penobscot  to 
the  Savannah,  this  Old  New  York  Fron- 
tier was  a  great  salient  thrown  out  either 
as  an  approach  or  as  a  point  d'appui  on  a 
grand  scale,  the  possession  of  which  was 
necessarily  the  main  objective  of  all  oper- 
ations, invasive  or  defensive.  In  both 
struggles  its  history  amply  corroborated 
its  geography. 

The  first  great  character  to  appear  in 
this  arena  of  destiny  was  Sir  William 
Johnson,  who  came  to  the  Mohawk  Valley 
about  1738  and  reached  unquestioned  pre- 
eminence in  1744.  Prior  to  his  advent  there 
had  been  no  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
white  race  in  the  region.  His  influence  was 
potent  alike  with  both  races.  He,  par  ex- 
cellence, detached  the  Iroquois  from  the 
French  and  allied  them  to  the  English — 
an  event  the  weight  of  which  in  deciding 
the  struggle  for  empire  has  never,  we 
think,  been  fairly  appreciated  by  any  his- 
torian until  Mr.  Halsey.  Sir  William 
Johnson  quickly  impressed  his  masterful 
intellect  upon  the  Indians,  and  he  infused 
his  vigorous  blood  with  theirs  quite  freely, 
not  only  through  "  marriage  "  with  Molly 
Brant,  but  also  through  numerous  affairs 
with  handsome  young  squaws  less  con- 
ventional. Traditions,  well  authenticated, 
place  the  number  of  Sir  William's  half- 
breed  children  as  high  as  sixteen,  not  in- 
cluding those  borne  by  the  *'  Indian  Lady 


Johnson,"  Molly  Brant;  and  the  mothers 
were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  children! 
Whatever  may  be  the  moral  impression  in 
our  days,  it  seems  that,  in  the  lights  of  his 
own  time.  Sir  William  represented  a  co- 
parceny of  wisdom  and  virility  irresistible 
to  the  aboriginal  fancy.  Halsey  makes  a 
quaintly  humorous  mention  of  this  fact 
on  page  153  of  his  book  when  he  refers  to 
the  flight  of  Sir  John  Johnson  in  May, 
1776,  "leaving  behind  him  the  family 
Bible,  which  contained  evidence  that,  un- 
like other  children  of  Sir  William,  he  was 
legitimate." 

Sir  William  Johnson  lived  to  see  the 
full  fruition  of  the  victory  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  he  had  so  potently 
wrought  for.  He  survived  eleven  years 
the  peace  that  made  England  supreme  in 
the  Temperate  Zone  of  North  America. 
And  he  died — no  doubt  fortunately  for 
his  peace  of  mind — a  year  before  Lexing- 
ton, and  three  years  before  Oriskany  and 
Saratoga.  Sir  William  was  a  Grand  Old 
Man.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had 
he  lived  to  see  the  events  of  '76,  '77,  '78 
and  '79  on  the  Old  New  York  Frontier, 
from  Oriskany  and  Cherry  Valley  to 
Sullivan's  Expedition,  his  heart  would 
have  been  broken  and  his  last  days  made 
wretched. 

Not  the  least  distinction  of  this  historic 
region  was  the  fact  that  it  produced  the 
greatest  of  American  Indians,  Joseph 
Brant.  Mr.  Halsey  emphasizes  this  fact 
by  display  of  Brant's  portrait  as  a  frontis- 
piece. Several  writers  have  instituted 
comparisons  between  Brant  and  Tecum- 
seh.  In  this  there  is  ground  for  argu- 
ment. Whatever  may  have  been  their  re- 
spective natural  gifts.  Brant  had  the 
advantage  of  a  civilized  education  in 
youth,  which  was  denied  to  Tecumseh. 
The  Americans  in  Tecumseh's  time  were 
infinitely  more  powerful  than  when  Brant 
had  to  deal  with  them.  However  inter- 
esting   such    comparison    might  be,    if 
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drawn  out  in  hiatorical  detail,  space  for- 
bids here.  Suffice  to  say  that  each  foaght 
alosiiig  battle  against  the  manifest  destiny 
of  American  civilization,  and  that  Te- 
cnmseh  fell  in  defeat  with  hie  face  toward 
his  conqneror;  while  Brant  escaped  to 
eke  out  a  long  life  on  the  bounty  of  the 
Royal  Master  whom  he  had  served  with 
more  faith  than  success.  Bvea  hie  per- 
sonal courage  was  doubted.* 

•  Stn  Baell— vbo  mu  with  DaTt***  Schohvie  Rlfl*' 
men  *t  Orlakuiy  uid  >fbirw>rdB  terrad  throuKb  tbe 
BeToluUOD  In  Uorg 


At  all  events,  there  were  hundreds  of 
rifles  at  Oriskany  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  could  have  recognized  Brant  at 
twenty  rods,  and  could  have  picked  either 
eye  out  of  his  head  at  ten  rods;  bat  no 
one  saw  him  on  the  line  of  battle,  though 
all  were  looking  for  him. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  risks  and 
BufFeringa  of  the  settlers  in  the  "  Qreat 
Strategic  Salient "  of  the  Old  New  York 

land  aamjOT  and  IndlaD  trader  bafore  the  war,  and 
knew  Brant  welL  Id  ISOT,  aoon  ■ftsr  Braot  died,  BueU 
wT0t«  a  sketch  of  him  that  was  printed  in  Klnciton. 
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Frontier  daring  the  Btmggle  for  Empire 
between  the  English  and  the  French,  it 
became  a  literal  Golgotha  in  the  contest 
for  Independence.  Other  frontiers  had 
British  and  Indians,  and  others  had  Brit- 
ish and  Tories,  to  deal  with;  but  the  Old 
New  York  Frontier  had  all  three;  and  this 
in  addition  to  its  strategic  geography  as 
the  common  battle-ground.  Burgoyne 
assailed  it  from  the  north,  St.  Leger,  Brant 
and  Johnson  from  the  west,  and  Brant 
and  Butler  from  the  southwest.  For  five 
years  massacre  was  a  household  word  from 
Cobleskill  to  Wyoming,  from  Cherry  Val- 
ley to  Minisink.  Fortunately,  its  patriot 
stock  was  English  Soundheads,  Scotch- 
Irish  Dissenters,  Palatine  Oermans,  and 
Holland  Dutch  —  races  that  have  never 
been  whipped  and  that  haye  always  been 
extremely  hard  to  kill.  Even  its  Tories, 
whatever  their  turpitude  in  other  respects, 
had  no  lack  of  courage.  Of  course,  the  out- 
break of  civil  war  among  such  a  people  in- 
stantly tore  society  into  shreds.  Mr.  Hal- 
sey^s  picture  of  this  scene  begins  grim,  and 
reaches  its  climax  of  horror  in  the  butch- 
ery of  Oriskany.  "  An  accident  of  war,^' 
he  says, "  it  was  a  frightful  slaughter,  con- 
sidering the  numbers  engaged.  .  .  .  Tbe 
combatants  engaged  at  close  quarters  with 
muskets,  bayonets,  knives  and  toma- 
hawks."   And  he  quotes  approvingly  from 

New  York,  where  be  then  lived.  This  sketch  was  In  some 
respects  complimentary.  On  the  point  of  personal 
courage  he  said : 

''  Brant  was  never  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  fights.  If 
be  commanded,  it  was  at  some  sheltered  place  In  the 
rear.  He  lacked  the  kind  of  bravery  that  leads  in  battle. 
But  he  was  devUish  smart  at  a  bargain  or  a  treaty." 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  Ezra  Buell,  like  most 
men  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  hated 
Brant ;  and  this  fact  may  have  been  creditable  to  the 
latter^s  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  people  who  did  not 
know  the  white  man  as  well  as  he  did.  Yet  Buell's  as- 
sertion is  not  disproved  by  the  history  of  any  battle  in 
that  time.  Brant  may  have  been,  like  many  other  com- 
manders, prudent  in  regard  to  personal  exposure.  At 
any  rate  it  is  not  unjust  to  his  memory  to  say  that  his 
greatness  was  doubtless  that  of  the  statesman  rather 
than  of  the  warrior.  He  was  too  humane— or  not  cruel 
enough— to  be  a  typical  war-captain  of  American  sav- 
ages. And  he  represented  a  tjrpe  of  civilized  manhood 
infinitely  higher  than  that  of  his  Tory  colleagues. 


Stone's  Life  of  Brant  that ''  Many  of  the 
Provincials  and  the  Greens  (Tories)  were 
known  to  each  other.  .  .  .  The  Provin- 
cials fired  upon  them  as  they  advanced, 
and  then  .  .  .  attacked  them  with  their 
bayonets  and  the  butts  of  their  muskets; 
or  both  parties,  in  close  contact,  throttled 
each  other  and  drew  their  knives,  stab- 
bing and  sometimes  literally  dying  in  each 
other's  embrace.''  * 

Ezra  Buell  says  that  in  Van  Sluyck's 
Company  nineteen  were  killed,  including 
the  captain,  out  of  sixty-three  present  for 
duty;  in  Davis's  Schoharie  Riflemen,  with 
fifty-six  present,  eighteen  were  killed, 
also  including  Captain  Davis;  and  in 
Klock's  Canajoharie  Company,  with  sev- 
enty-two present,  twenty-three  were 
killed.  ''No  account  was  made  of  the 
wounded,"  he  adds  grimly.  Buell  also 
says :  "  Captain  Davis  did  not  give  up  till 
he  had  four  bullets  through  him  and  civen 
in   his  death-throes  he  grappled  with  a 


*  During  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  jolly 
old  Mohawk  Dutdunan  kept  a  popular  tavern  at  Little 
Lakes,  on  the  great  road  between  New  Berlin  and  Cana- 
joharie. His  name  was  Maarten  Vroonum.  PosBlbly 
there  are  old  teamsters  in  Chenango  and  Otsego  yet  liv- 
ing to  whom  the  word  "Vrooman's'*  will  bring  bock 
lusty  memories  of  long  ago.  Old  Maarten  had  a  grim 
trophy  of  Oriskany  which  he  used  sometimes  to  exhibit 
in  his  barroom.  It  was  the  scalp  of  David  Bently,  a  Tory 
of  ''Johnson's  Greens,**  taken  at  Oriskany  by  Vrooman's 
father  and  namesake,  a  soldier  in  Van  Sluyck's  company . 
Just  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  1775,  Bently  had  mar- 
ried Gertrude  Vrooman.  When  the  Tories  wer«  driven 
out  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  Bently  urged  Us  bride  to  go 
with  him  to  Canada.  She  refused,  and  sought  the  shelter 
of  her  father's  roof.  Bently  not  long  afterward  sent 
word  that  the  **  Klng*s  people  "  would  soon  retake  the 
Valley,  and  then  he  would  have  her,  ''dead  or  alive. *^ 
Gertrude  sent  back  her  defiance  that  all  she  ever  wanted 
to  see  of  him  was  his  scalp,  and  that  her  father  or  one  of 
her  brothers  would  bring  that  to  her  if  Bently  ever 
showed  his  head  In  the  Valley  again.  In  the  last  effort 
Johnson's  Greens  made  to  restore  the  battle  at  Oriskany, 
after  the  Indians  had  fled,  Bently  and  young  Maarten 
Vrooman  came  face  to  face.  Both  fired  almost  in  ea<A 
other's  eyes.  Bently  missed.  Vrooman's  bullet  smashed 
BenUy*s  shoulder,  and  he  fell,  begging  for  mercy.  Maar. 
ten  Vrooman  tomahawked  his  wounded  brother-in-law, 
and  took  home  to  his  widowed  Whig  sister  Uie  scalp  of 
her  Tory  husband  !  Whatever  may  have  been  the  char- 
acter of  warfare  elsewhere  in  the  Revolution,  on  the 
'*  Old  New  York  Frontier  "  it  was  the  kind  that  tore  bride 
and  groom  apart  almost  at  the  altar,  and  divorced  them 
by  decree  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife. 
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Tory  he  hail  known  in  Gobleskill,  aleo 
wounded,  and  with  almoBt  the  last  motion 
he  ever  made  cut  the  wretch's  throat 
as  they  writhed  on  the  g;round  together!  " 
Colonel  Cox,  shot  through  the  lungs 
and  with  one  thigh  ehattered,  got  two  of 
hie  Boldiera  to  hold  him  upright  so  he 
could  still  cheer  with  failing  breath  the 
desperate  men  who  stood  by  him,  and  he 
died  on  his  feet.  Cox  doubtless  felt  some 
personal  responsibility  for  the  terrible  sit- 
nation  at  Oriskany,  becanse  to  his  vehe- 
hement  urging  and  even  taunts  was 
mainly  dne  General  Herkimer's  angry  de- 
cision to  advance  and  attack  without 
waiting  for  reinforcements  that  were  on 
the  way.     He  had  advised  Herkimer  to 


attack  Brant  at  Uoadilla  several  months 
before.  A  bitter  feud  had  long  existed 
between  Cox  and  Brant,  growing  out  of 
some  dispute  in  the  Indian  trade  before  the 
war  ;  and  Cox,  who  was  a  man  of  reckless 
conrage  and  of  desperate  temper,  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  to  get  sight  of  Brant  in 
battle.  That,  however,  was  a  pleasure  which 
Brant  prudently  denied  to  his  enemies. 

Young  Peter  Van  Sluyck,  a  youth  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  years,  and  Captain 
Van  Sluyck's  son,  is  said  to  have  killed  at 
least  three  of  the  enemy,  hand  to  hand, 
with  bayonet  and  musket  butt,  over  the 
prostrate  form  of  his  dying  father,  who 
had  called  out,  as  he  fell, "  Don't  let  them 
Bcalp  me,  Pete!" 


From  ■■  Th6  Old  No*  York  Froncier," 
(Built  bj  Cooper's  futhir  la  tTO7-99 ; 
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Many  years  ago,  the  late  Judge  Zim- 
merman showed  to  the  writer  a  letter 
written  a  few  days  after  the  hattle,  by  his 
grandfather,  Sergeant  Abram  Zimmer- 
man, of  one  of  the  Schenectady  companies 
(Veeder's,  we  believe).  The  burly  ser- 
geant says — with  a  trace  of  humor  one 
does  not  naturally  expect  of  a  Mohawk 
Dutchman — "  I  got  out  of  it  with  a  bro- 
ken musket,  two  ugly  wounds,  and  three 
skelps;  one  a  redskin's,  one  a  Tpry's,  and 
the  other  a  white  man's,  the  last  being  my 
own ! "  Judge  Zimmerman  said  his  grand- 
father was  "  a  schoolmaster."  But  he  evi- 
dently knew  more  about  taking  ^'skelps" 
than  about  spelling  them. 

Adam  Quackenbush,  a  Schoharie  Rifle- 
man, out  of  ammunition  and  having  no 
bayonet,  rearmed  himself  by  braining  one 
of  Johnson's  Greens  with  the  butt  of  his 
useless  rifle,  breaking  the  stock  square  off 
by  the  blow.  He  then  took  the  Tory's 
musket,  bayonet  and  cartridge-box,  and 
went  on  with  the  battle.  Similar  inci- 
dents might  be  multiplied  by  the  dozen 
from  the  folk-lore  of  the  region,  all  clearly 
authenticated.  The  casualties  among  of- 
ficers were  frightful.  General  Herkimer 
and  Colonel  Cox  were  killed  and  Colonels 
Campbell  and  Visscher  wounded.  Out  of 
fifteen  company  commanders,  five  were 
killed  —  Van  Sluyck,  Davis,  McMaster, 
Ogden,  and  Yates — ^and  every  one  of  the 
other  ten  wounded. 

The  writer  was  present  at  the  Oriskany 
Centennial  in  August,  1877.  Governor 
Seymour  said  to  him :  "  You  boys  who 
were  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  think 
you  saw  some  hard  fighting.  I  believe 
that  for  the  time  it  lasted,  and  measured  by 
the  ratio  of  killed  outright  to  the  number 
engaged,  the  battle  fought  here  a  century 
ago  was  the  most  desperate  ever  fought 
on  this  continent  if  not  in  the  world  I  "* 
On  page  194  Mr.  Halsey  says :  "  Such 

*  The  rosters  of  the  "  Tryon  County  Militia  '*  are  quite 
f rag^meDtary.   The  Clinton  and  Schuyler  papers  indicate 


was  Oriskany ;  a  battle  which  Horatio  Sey- 
mour and  others  have  ranked  as  the  decis- 
ive  conflict    of    the    Revolution.   ..." 
The  natural  comment  on  this  would  be 
that  "the  decisive  battle"  of  any  great 
war  is  a  selection  affording  free  exercise 
of  individual  fancy.    The  real  military 
truth,  doubtless,  is  that  gi'eat  wars  are 
"  decided  "  by  the  total  effectiveness  of  all 
battles  fought  in   them.    But   Oriskany 
surely  operated  to  repulse  a  well  planned 
flank  movement  against  the  left  rear  of 
our  main  Army  opposing  Burgoyne.    The 
success  of  this  flank  movement  would  have 
compelled  the  detachment  of  a  larger  force 
than    that    which  was    detached    under 
Arnold,  and  might  have  compelled  aban- 
donment of  the  advanced  line  of  defence 
on  the  Upper  Hudson.    In  this  sense  it 
was  distinctly  contributary  to  the  main 
result ;  but  to  call  it "  decisive  "  would,  we 
think,  stretch  the  meaning  of  that  word 
to  a  degree   at  which  it  must   become 
meaningless. 

Through  such  vicissitudes  of  such  times 
and  in  such  a  cause  Mr.  Halsey  leads  his 
readers  with  a  gentle  grace  of  diction  that 
lulls  the  clamor  of  deadly  strife  and  sheds 
a  dew  of  reverent  eloquence  upon  the 
graves  of  slaughtered  patriots.  Rich  as 
this  epoch  is  in  the  revival  of  our  heroic 
lore — the  legends  of  "  the  times  that  tried 
men's  souls." — Mr.  Halsey  may  credit  him- 
self with  having  made  a  contribution  to  it 
not  only  the  most  interesting  of  all  for  the 
time  being,  but  also  the  surest  to  take 
classic  place  in  time  to  come. 

Augustus  G.  Buell. 

that  Herkimer*8  force  was  about  1,000  stronjc— rather  un- 
der than  over.    Two  hundred  and  f  orty*odd  were  UUed 
outright  or  mortally  wounded-  25  per  cent   Hardly  any 
escaped  wounds  more  or  less  severe.    St.  Legier  had  1,700 
in  all- >1, 100  Tories,  etc.,  and  000  Indians.    He  left  600  of 
his  white  troops  to  blockade  the  fort,  and  took  about  600 
Tories  and  600  Indians  into  the  battle.    He  reported  180 
whites  and  about  100  to  ISO  Indians  killed  or  mortally 
wounded— say  another  25  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  wounded 
to  killed  is  usually  from  five  to  one  to  four  to  one.    Had 
this  ratio  prevailed  at  Oriskany,  both  forces  must  have 
been  wiped  out  on  the  field. 
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THE  STORY  OP  A  MAN 

T^O  one  who  has  ever  felt  the  fascina 
-^^  tion  of  the  sea  can  be  insensible  to 
its  challenge.  To  tell  the  story  of  it,  to 
describe  it,  to  see  its  mystery  and  to  por- 
tray it,  has  been  the  endeavor  of  many 
minds.  The  solitude  of  the  plains,  the 
solemn  majesty  of  the  mighty  mountains, 
are  impressive  almost  beyond  the  power 
of  expression,  but  the  sea  transcends  in 
sublimity  either  of  these.  There  is  the 
silence  of  illimitable  depths  and  unbro- 
ken horizons.  The  grandeur  that  is  in- 
separable from  mass  and  calm  is  found  in 
prairie  and  range,  but  the  water  moves,  the 
ocean  is  instinct  with  life,  and,  of  all  things 
in  nature,  the  sea  comes  nearest  to  the 
sublimest  thing  in  creation — personality. 

To  catch  it  in  its  moods — to  tell  of  its 
light,  its  life,  its  joy,  its  power,  its  might, 
its  majesty,  its  motion,  its  calm,  its  noise, 
its  stillness,  its  mystery — is  the  most  elu- 
sive task  that  falls  to  man.  We  detail 
our  experiences  upon  it,  give  such 
glimpses  of  its  inner  secrets  as  we  are 
permitted  to  divine,  and  that  is  all. 
Therefore,  there  will  always  be  books  on 
the  sea,  and  they  will  always  find  appre- 
ciation. It  is  a  puzzle,  an  enigma,  an  in- 
terrogation ! 

Of  the  many  current  volumes  that 
strive  to  put  us  in  touch  with  the  major 
surface  of  the  earth,  surely  Captain  Ev- 
ans' book  is  chief.  The  writer  belongs  to 
a  species  of  sailor  which  is  passing  away. 
He  is  equally  at  home  upon  the  old-fash- 
ioned sailing  ship  fighting  its  way  in  the 
teeth  of  a  tempest,  and  upon  the  monster 
modern  battleship  of  twelve  thousand 
tons  of  steel.  He  can  reef  topsails  and 
house  topmasts  with  as  much  ease  as  he 

A  Sailor's  Loo.    By  Rear- Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    8vo.    Illustrated.    $2.00. 


can  lash  a  five-hundred-ton  turret,  the 
fastenings  of  which  have  been  carried 
away  so  that  it  is  sweeping  the  deck 
wildly,  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  next  genera- 
tion of  naval  men  will  know  the  steel 
monster  as  well,  or  maybe  better,  than  he; 
but  where  will  they  get  that  experience 
with  wood,  canvas  and  rope  which  seems 
fundamental  to  the  sailor  ? 

A  Sailor's  Log  is  a  delightful  book,  and 
the  words  are  said  after  careful  delibera- 
tion and  with  a  due  appreciation  of  their 
meaning.  It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  the  author  during  my  short  naval 
service,  and  as  I  closed  the  volume,  I 
thought  regretfully  of  how  much  I  had 
missed.  It  is  a  sailor's  log,  a  hunter's  log, 
a  sportsman's  log,  a  fighter's  log — certainly 
that — but  above  all,  you  put  it  down  with 
a  feeling  that  pre-eminently  it  is  a  gentle- 
man's log.  I  mean  by  that,  that  the  un- 
conscious revelation  of  self  which  is  the 
charm  of  autobiographies,  brings  before 
us  a  personality  so  delightful  that  the  old- 
fashioned  attributes  of  birth  and  breeding 
alone  express  it.  The  book  bubbles  over 
with  humor,  too,  and  humor  of  that  un- 
conscious kind  which  is  doubly  enjoyable. 
Has  the  admiral  a  strain  of  Irish  in  his 
blood  ?  One  might  think  so  from  the  nu- 
merous paragraphs  like  these : 

"  The  officers  were  a  well-educated  and  cultured 
lot  of  hard-drinking  chaps,  who  seemed  ready  for 
any  sort  of  a  job  that  might  turn  up." 

**My  relations  with  them  all  [the  Chileans, 
that  is]  are  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  eti- 
quette, and  will  remain  so  until  the  shooting  be- 
gins— and  even  after." 

He  began  a  strenuous  life  at  an  early 
age,  and  he  kept  it  up  through  more  vicis- 
situdes and  exciting  experiences  than  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  men.  I  have 
read  all  the  naval  biographies  and  auto- 
biographies of  our  American  seamen,  and 
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I  From  a  pttotograph  by  Purdy.  I 

they,  none  of  them,  compare  with  this 
one.  When  &  man  can  talk  to  you 
throagh  nearly  five  hundred  pages — and 
with  that  the  book  is  too  abort — about 
his  own  experiences,  adventures  and  hap- 
penings, without  ever  once  giviog  the  im- 
pression of  egotism,  he  has  scored  a 
triumph. 

Wherever  he  was  placed  he  not  only 
met  the  emergency,  but  he  actually  en- 
joyed it.  He  began  when  a  little  boy 
with  a  pony,  which  used  to  turn  aroand, 
buck,  and  finally  lie  down  and  roll  over  to 
get  rid  of  his  mount;  and  characteristical- 
ly the  future  admiral  says:  "  I  had  much 
pleasure  and  comfort  from  his  ownership!" 

Whether  he  is  persuading  the  marine 
behind  the  sand  pile  at  Fort  Fisher  at  the 
point  of  the  revolver  ;  or  keeping  his  legs 
under  him  in  the  face  of  the  medical 
board  by  dint  of  that  same  handy  weapon ; 
or  winning  all  the  money  from  the  foreign 
ships  in  the  Asiatic  station  with  his  boat 
crew;  or  upholding  the   American  navy 


and  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in 
the  little  gunboat  Yorktown,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Chilean  fleet  at  Valparaiso;  or 
clearing  Behring  Sea  of  seal  poachers 
while  in  command  of  the  mosquito  fleet, 
under  the  most  arduous  circamstances;  or 
hobnobbing  with  the  German  Kaiser  at 
Kiel,  or  doing  his  splendid  part  in  the 
smashing  flght  off  Santiago,  or  giving 
good  advice  to  all  creation,  be  is  always 
doing  it  cheerfully,  heartily,  thoroughly, 
not  to  say  joyfully.  The  following  will 
illustrate  bis  versatility : 

"The  piijiDaater  was  very  HI  at  thfa  time  and 
growing  worse.  Hany  of  us  who  know  him  well 
Ihougbt  the  best  thing  he  could  do  wonld  be  to 
die — the  best  for  all  hands,  particnlarly  his  wife. 
The  captain  purchased  a  goat  In  order  that  the 
patieni  might  have  the  advantage  of  fnsb  loillc 
on  the  passage  over  We  left  Madeira  early  in  the 
morning  and  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night  the  or- 
derly turned  ma  out,  saying  the  captwn  wanted  to 
see  me.  I  hurried  into  my  clothes  and  reported 
to  him,  wlien  the  following  conversation  took 
place:  'Evaus,  you  know  the  paymaster  is  very  ill 
and  may  die?'  '  Yes,  sir,  I  hope  he  will.'  '  Well, 
he  surely  nill  unless  he  can  have  some  goal's  milk. 
I  have  sent  for  you  to  ask  if  you  won't  milk  the 
f;oal  for  us.  I  know  you  can  do  it.  So  far  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  drop  of  milk  from 
tilt'  beust  though  she  seem^  to  have  plenty.'  To 
this  propositiou  I  was  naturally  disposed  to  make 
a  sharp  reply,  but  having  a  great  regard  for  the 
captain  I  only  said,  '  1  was  not  aware,  air,  that  it 
was  any  [>art  of  the  navigator's  duty  to  milk  a 
goat.'  'Of  coursenoi,  Evans,of  cou»enot;  I  ask 
you   to   do  it  as  a   matter  ot   bumaDity  and  to 

"  That,  of  course,  settled  the  question,  and 
down  I  went  to  tackln  Mrs.  Gout.  I  found  her  in 
a  very  eicited  state  of  mind  aptiarently,  having 
butted  out  the  captain's  steward  and  a  marine  or- 
derly who  had  attempted  to  relieve  her  ot  her  milk. 
One  of  them  had  tried  to  liold  her  while  the  other 
went  tor  the  milk.  1  remembered  how  the  darkies 
in  my  young  days  hail  treated  a  cow  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  procuring  some  warm  water 
and  exercising  a  little  patience  in  the  premises, 
soon  relieved  her  of  the  milk  which  was  evidently 
giving  her  pain.  This  1  sent  to  the  cabin  and  went 
t>ack  to  my  sleep.  At  breakfast  in  the  morning 
the  whole  mess  knew  what  had  taken  place,  and  1 
WHS,  ot  course,  the  subject  of  no  end  ot  ofaaff. 
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"  In  the  afletnoon  I  was  again  seat  for  and  re- 
qnested  to  milk  the  goat.  I  declaved  I  vould  '  be 
jiggered '  if  I  would:  bnt  the  captain  again  por- 
saadad  me  to  do  It,  ThiB  time  1  found  the  goat 
standing  on  her  hind  legs  snorting  at  the  steward, 
who  was  being  nnniercifully  jeered  at  by  the  crew 
be<!ause  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  produce  milk.  It 
now  looked  as  if  [  would  have  to  go  on  milking  the 
blessed  goat  all  the  way  to  St.  Thomas.  However, 
I  found  a  yonng  marine  who  seemed  willing  to  as- 
sume my  duties,  it  the  goat  would  let  him,  and  I 
succeeded  finally  in  teaching  him  the  trick  of 
milking  her  successfully.  This  was  my  first  and 
only  experience  with  goata.  The  paymaster  lived 
to  reach  the  United  States,  where  he  died  a  few 
months  later." 

He  is  a  kiad-hearted,  provideiit  man, 
too;  witness  his  feeding  five  htindred  peo- 
ple at  Ville  Franche  for  five  months  with 
the  asBistance  of  his  crew  out  of  the  waste 
material  from  the  difFerent  messes.  And 
how  the  men  on  his  different  shipB  adored 
him !  It  is  not  diffionlt  to  see  why  either. 
For  instance,  how  many  captains  are 
there  who  would  permit  themselves  to  be 
dieturbed  at  two  o'clock  In  the  morning 
because  the  crew  wanted  him  to  come  on 
deck  to  Bee  if  anything  could  be  done  for 
"  Dennis,"  a  sick  pig  which  was  a  univer- 
sal pet  ?  The  gallant  captain  never  fails 
to  speak  kindly  and  affectionately  of  his 
blue-jackets.  Truly,  "  they  were  fine  fel- 
lows to  tie  to,"  his  "blue-shirted  chaps;" 
cheering  him  till  "  he  felt  ashamed "  of 
himself  for  his  conrtesy  to  poor  Captain 
Eulate  of  the  Viacaya.  No  wonder  when 
the  men  of  the  loiaa  presented  him  with  a 
sword  they  accompanied  their  gift  with  a 
letter  of  which  this  is  the  closing  para- 
graph: 

"And  with  this  aword  we  send  our  wishes  for 
your  health  and  happiness  always.  It  is  an  assur- 
ance from  us  that  you  are  more  than  a  hero  to  a 
nation—you  an  a  hero  to  your  men." 

There  are  some  significant  remarks  in 
the  book  too.  The  restraint  with  which 
it  is  written  and  the  things  it  sometimes 
does  not  tell  are  intensely  interesting. 
The  most  notable  sentence  is  this:  "Once 


in  our  history,  anyhow,  the  man  who  de- 
served it  was  made  Vice-Admiral." 

We  all  know  what  that  means  and 
coming  from  "  Bob  "  Evans  it  is  a  title  to 
honor.  I  fear  the  precedent  is  too  good 
to  be  followed  as  it  should  be. 

He  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  the  sit- 
uation invariably,  and  we  put  the  book 
aside  with  the  assurance  that  should  he 
ever  be  called  upon  for  further  service 
the  honor  of  our  flag  and  the  welfare  of 
our  country  will  be  in  safe  hands  with 
Admiral  Evans  on  the  quarter-deck. 
Long  may  he  wave! 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 


MAX  MtLLEK 

AFTER  the  publication,  in  1899,  of 
the  second  series  of  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  it  was  su^ested  by  Max  Miiller's 
friends  that  the   reminiscences  in  those 

Hi  AirTOB[0Oiui>BT.  A  Frasmeat.  By  ([be  lale)  Rt. 
Hod.  Profeasor  Max  MQIler.  K.  SI.  With  portraits. 
Cbarlea  Scrlbner's  Soni,  fS. 
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Tolumes  were  "the  recollectiona  o(  his 
friends  and  the  account  of  the  influence 
they  exercised  on  him,"  rather  than  "  the 
epringa,  the  aspirations,  the  failnres,  and 
achievements  of  his  life."  But  it  was 
only  after  much  debate  that  their  wishes 
were  finally  acceded  to  and  he  decided  to 
write  of  himself.  Even  then  it  was  too 
late — the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him — 
and  he  was  only  able  to  write  or  dictate, 
but  not  correct,  a  brief  sketch  of  his  early 
life  up  to  the  time  of  his  settling  at  Ox- 
ford. This  has  been  since  edited  by  his 
son  under  the  title  of  ]^y  Aufobiograpky: 
a  Fragment,  and  recently  published  by  the 
Scribnere. 

To  a  large  extent  the  interest  lies  in 
the  descriptions  of  German  school  and 
university  life,  fifty  to  sixty  years  ago, 
and  the  difference  between  that  and  Eng- 
lish life  at  the  same  periods  at  the  large 
public  schools  and  at  the  universities. 
This  difference  is  clearly  shown  in  bis 
courses  of  study  at  the  universities  of 
Leipzig  and  Berlin,  where  the  "  elective" 
system  of  studies — now  universal  in  the 
larger  American  colleges — was  in  vogue: 
whereas  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  clung 
to  the  daily  routine  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, only  varied  by  mathematics  and 
classics  on  alternate  days.  Whichever  may 
be  the  best  system  our  author  does  not 
pretend  to  say,  but  the  young  German 
student  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  "  schol- 
arship "  he  found  prevalent  at  Oxford — 
scholarship  of  a  higher  order  than  he  had 
left  behind  in  Germany,  except  in  special 
instances. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Max  MuK 
tor's  writings,  which  has  tended  to  popu- 
larize them,  is  his  conversational  style 
and  the  easy  way  in  which  he  leads  his 
reader  from  "  grave  to  gay  ";  and  his  de- 
fence of  duelling  in  German  universities, 
after  giving  a  long,  dry  list  of  his  elective 
courses  at  Berlin,  will  strike  many  of  hia 
admirers  with  amused  surprise,  especially 


those  who  did  not  know  him  personally — 
those  that  did  not  know  the  "  inspired  " 
look  (if  one  may  use  the  terra)  which 
came  over  his  face  at  times  and  showed 
the  guileless  soul  within ; and  that" sucA  a 
one,"  as  Kipling  says,  should  stand  a  self- 
confessed  duellist  may  cause  much  won- 
der among  "  certain  ones."  But  it  is  just 
this  same  guilelessness,  wrongly  attri- 
buted to  "  snobbishness"  by  some  would- 
be  critics,  which  constitutes  the  charm  of 
"Auld  Lang  Syne "  and  My  Autobiog- 
raphy. In  them  he  lays  open  his  life  to 
the  world  as  if  he  were  talking  with  an 
intimate  friend;  and,  surely.  Max  UuUer 
needs  no  more  an  "Apologia  pro  vitd  su&  " 
than  he  does  for  the  plea  that  duelling 
was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  German 
Burschen  in  the  year  1850, 

Life  in  Oxford,  at  that  date,  however,  if 
more  scholarly,  was  more  prosaic — not  so 
mach  from  the  absence  of  duelling  and 
political  clubs — so  well-beloved  of  the 
Teuton  youth — as  from  the  old  system  of 
government  by  the  heads  of  the  colleges. 
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change  in  England  than  liberal  ideas  and 
thought  have  wrought  in  her  universities 
during  the  same  period. 

Max  MuUer's  life  was  spent  in  Oxford 
during  this  period  of  evolution,  and  wonld 
that  he  could  have  lived  to  ring  its  many 
changes;  but  it  is  stated  on  good  author- 
ity that  his  widow  proposes  to  edit  his 
memoirs,  so  that  from  his  letters  much  of 
his  life  work  at  Oxford  will  be  preserved, 
aa  well  as  a  valuable  memoir  of  his  adopted 
university. 

F.  R.  G.  S. 


who  were  all  supreme  in  their  universities, 
both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  This  sys- 
tem Max  Miiller  lived  to  see  entirely 
swept  away:  and  by  quoting  from  that 
clever  book,  "  Memoirs  of  a  Highland 
Lady,"  he  shows  the  contrast  between 
Oxford  of  her  day  (1809),  the  Oxford 
when  he  first  became  a  member  of  the 
university  in  1S51,  and  the  birth  of  the 
modem  Oxford  of  our  own  times.  Bat 
there  the  autobiography  breaks  off,  leav- 
ing possibly  the  most  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  that  university  untold, 
as  well  as  the  whole,  we  may  say,  of  the 
Professor's  life  work. 

Still,  a  most  instructive  and  amusing 
account  of  Oxford  in  the  early  fifties  does 
he  give :  of  the  narrow,  pedagogic 
solemnity  that  had  gone  on  for  four  hun- 
dred years,  with  its  magnums  of  fruity 
port  in  the  Common  Room  after  "  Hall," 
of  which  the  last  cobweb  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  progressive  hand  of  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Railroads  have  hardly  made  a  greater 


MR.  STILLMAN'S  REMINISCENCES 

IT  is  long  since  readers  of  books  have 
been  refreshed  by  a  more  delightful 
and  picturesque  account  of  men  and  af- 
fairs belonging  to  the  waning  generation 
than  that  contained  in  the  two  volumes 
Mr.  Stillman  has  modestly  named  The 
Autobiography  of  a  Journalist, 

The  book  is  no  less  the  autobiography 
of  a  painter,  a  politician,  a  Puritan  by 
tradition,  a  free-thinker  by  later  influ- 
ences, a  friend  to  geniuses,  and  one  who 
himself  possessed  a  genius  for  friendship. 
A  tone  of  sincerity  and  almost  boyish 
naivety  sets  the  narrative  apart  from  the 
conscious  self-revelations  of  autobiograph- 
ers  who  pose,  as  if  for  a  photograph,  in 
the  attitude  they  consider  most  becoming. 

Even  in  the  preface  the  reader's  favor 
is  won  by  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of 
the  author.  "  For  what  it  is  worth,"  he 
says,  "  I  have  done  it  without  much  con- 
sideration of  my  own  dignity,  and,  can- 
didly, not  as  to  my  blunders  and  pecca- 
dilloes, which  are  of  no  importance  to  the 
story.  ...  To  my  critics  much  that 
I  hare  told  may  seem  trivial.  I  cannot 
judge  of   what  may  interest  others.     I 

TBI  AcTOBiooaiPET  or  a  Joubkaij>t.  Br  WlUUm 
Junae  StlUnuui.  BoughtoD.  Mifflin  A  Co.,l<rals.,  Svo. 
MOO. 
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should  hardly  have  believed  that  my  life, 
as  a  whole,  could  interest  a  public  that 
does  not  know  me.    .    .    ." 

In  reading  the  seven  hundred  odd  pages 
of  Mr.  Stillman's  life,  one's  brain  fairly 
reels  with  the  multiplicity  of  events  and 
emotions  with  which  the  book  is  filled. 
For  lovers  of  romance  there  is  the  account 
of  the  part  played  by  the  journalist-adven- 
turer when,  on  his  secret  mission  for  Kos- 
suth, he  endeavored  to  rescue  the  Hunga- 
rian crown  jewels,  buried  on  the  shore  of 
the  Danube.  There  is  also  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  Cretan  insurrection  during 
the  author's  consulship  at  Crete,  and  much 
space  is  devoted  to  the  Turko-Russian 
war,  of  which  the  horrors  are  described  by 
no  mere  onlooker.  But  these  portions  of 
the  book  are,  on  the  whole,  less  distinctive 
than  those  which  deal  with  the  writer's 
more  human  side — his  friendships  with 
the  interesting  men  and  women  of  his  day. 
More  intimate,  and  hence  more  vital  stil], 
is  the  picture  of  his  passionate  devotion  to 
the  crippled  son,  whose  death  is  described 
with  a  simplicity  and  tenderness  truly 
Biblical  in  impressiveness. 

The  picture  of  Mr.  Stillman's  Puritan 
mother  is  worthy  to  stand  with  Barrie's 
"  Margaret  Ogilvie "  as  a  living  portrait 
of  a  mother  by  her  son,  and  is  open  to  the 
same  criticisms.  If  the  result  in  Mr. 
Stillman's  case  is  less  sympathetic,  it  is 
not  his  fault,  for  the  truthful  reproduc- 
tion of  a  rigid  Seventh  Day  Baptist  is 
hard  to  render  attractive.  We  read  that 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  rearing 
nine  children  were  all  that  saved  her  from 
religious  insanity ;  that  she  regarded  her 
own  salvation  with  "only  a  faltering 
hope,^'  and  that  the  holidays  she  accorded 
her  son  were  spent  at  revival  meetings, 
where  the  tortures  of  the  damned  were 
described  in  language  intelligible  to  child- 
hood. The  restricted  mental  outlook  of 
the  boy's  parents  may  be  epitomized  in  a 
saying  of  his  father's:  "William,  I  would 


rather  see  you  in  your  grave  than  in  a 
dancing- school.^' 

Of  course  a  reaction  from  such  tradi- 
tions was  inevitable,  and  when  the  boy 
became  a  man,  the  pendulum  swung  the 
other  way,  yet  a  strong  spiritual  sense  was 
always  in  control.  Later  in  life  Mr.  Still- 
man  did  in  fact  accept  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  so-  called  spiritualism,  but  with 
so  sane  a  judgment  that  the  enrollment 
of  his  name  among  the  followers  of  occult 
science  speaks  well  for  the  faith,  rather 
than  ill  of  the  believer.  Concerning  his 
own  convictions  on  the  subject  he  says: 
"  Of  the  actuality  of  a  disembodied  and 
individual  being,  which,  for  want  of  more 
intelligence  of  its  nature,  we  call  a '  spirit,* 
I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  have  of  my 
own  embodied  and  individual  existence. 
If,  to  my  philosophic  and  sceptical  critics, 
this  is  an  indication  of  intellectual  weak- 
ness, and  excites  contempt  of  my  facul- 
ties, I  cannot  help  it.  I  will  be  honest  with 
myself  and  the  world,  have  the  courage  of 
my  convictions,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences; and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if 
all  the  cultivated  minds  which,  having 
studied  the  subject,  agree  with  me  in  my 
conclusions,  were  to  be  as  frank  as  I  am, 
there  would  be  a  large  body  of  witnesses 
in  accord  with  me." 

In  contrasting  the  characters  of  Long- 
fellow and  Emerson,  and  in  explanation 
of  their  mutual  lack  of  understanding 
and  sympathy,  he  says :  "  Longfellow  was 
of  the  most  refined  social  culture,  disci- 
plined to  self-control  under  all  circum- 
stances and  difficulties;  sensitive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  forms  of  courtesy, 
and  incapable  by  nature  as  by  training, 
of  an  act  or  word  which  could  offend  the 
sensibilities  of  even  a  discourteous  inter- 
locutor  Emerson  was   too  serene 

ever  to  be  discourteous,  and  was  capable 
of  the  hottest  antagonism  without  rude- 
ness. .  .  .  Nothing  but  the  roots  of  things, 
their  inmost  anatomy,  attracted  him;  he 
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brushed  away  contemptuously  the  beau- 
ties on  which  Longfellow  spent  the  ten- 
derness of  his  character,  and  threw  aside, 
like  an  empty  nutshell,  the  form  to  which 
an  artist  might  have  given  the  devotion  of 
his  best  art,  for  the  art^s  sake/' 

A  charming  picture  is  given  of  a  camp- 
ing-party in  the  Adirondacks  which  Long- 
fellow refused  to  join  on  hearing  that 
Emerson  was  going  to  take  a  gun.  Cer- 
tainly firearms  carried  for  the  purpose  of 
slaying  inoffensive  animals  seem  the  last 
weapons  to  be  associated  with  Emerson, 
and  there  is  a  genuine  pathos  in  his  unex- 
pected announcement  to  his  friend:  ''I 
must  kill  a  deer/'  Happily  for  himself, 
he  failed  in  this  half-hearted  ambition. 

Of  Lowell  and  Agassiz  who  besides  Em- 
erson were  among  the  hunters  in  the 
mountains,  Mr.  Stiilman  writes:  "I  loved 
more  Agassiz  and  Lowell,  but  we  shall 
have  many  a  Lowell  and  Agassiz  before 
we  see  Emerson's  like  again."  The  author 
recounts  with  much  zest  and  humor  his 
success  in  confusing  Alcott  by  throwing 
an  unexpected  question  into  the  midst  of 
one  of  his  "  conversations."  "He  was  a  lit- 
tle irritated,"  Mr.  Stiilman  tells  us, "... 
and  showed  it,  but  this  did  not  disturb 
me,  and  I  insisted  on  an  explanation  of 
what  he  had  said.  He  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  explaining  himself,  and  replied 
very  much  at  random,  but  ....  I  fol- 
lowed him  up  with  question  and  objection 
until  he  assumed  a  position  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  from  which  he  started, 
when  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  what  he  then  said  contradicted  what 
he  had  at  first  said.  He  got  angry  and 
replied  that  '  A  man  was  not  bound  to  be 
consistent  with  himself,  and  that  it  did 
not  matter.'  But  he  lost  his  thread  as 
well  as  his  temper,  and  the  conversazione 
came  to  a  premature  end." 

Of  persons  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, more  studies  of  character  are  inter- 
spersed  with  the  narrative.     Regarding 


Rossetti  Mr.  Stiilman  says  :  "  His  was 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  characters 
I  ever  knew,  open  and  expansive,  and 
when  well  he  had  a  vein  of  most  delight- 
ful talk.  .  .  .  Had  Rossetti's  knowledge 
of  the  technique  of  painting,  its  science, 
been  equal  to  his  feeling  for  it,  he  had 
certainly  founded  a  school  of  the  truest 
art."  And  later  Mr.  Stiilman  continues: 
"  He  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  gifted 
of  his  generation  of  artists,  not  only  in 
England,  where  art  is,  if  not  exotic,  at 
least  sporadic,  but  in  Europe,  and  I  con- 
sider that  if  he  had  been  of  Titian's  time 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Venetians.  .  .  .  His  feeling  for 
color  was  on  a  par  with  his  powers  of 
composition,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  since 
Tintoret  no  one  has  equalled  him  in  the 
combination." 

Mr.  Stiilman  does  not  mention  a  fact 
that  is  obvious  to  those  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  his  beautiful  Greek  wife, 
namely,  that  she  furnished  the  inspira- 
tion for  many  of  Rossetti's  loveliest  heads. 

The  author  is  so  many-sided  that  his 
criticisms  of  the  literati  and  statesmen  of 
his  day  are  no  less  discriminating  than  his 
remarks  about  painters.  His  understand- 
ing of  Browning,  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
Crispi  reveal  in  himself  something  of  in- 
tellectual kinship  with  each.  Of  Glad- 
stone Mr.  Stiilman  says  that  he  pos- 
sessed "  conflicting  elements  of  greatness 
which  neutralized  each  other  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  He  had  in  him  the  Plato- 
nist,  the  statesman  and  the  theologian,  of 
each  enough  for  an  ordinary  man,  and  one 
crowded  the  other  in  action." 

So,  in  summing  up  the  impression  Mr. 
Stiilman  leaves  upon  the  reader,  may  we 
not  also  say  that  many  different  men  seem 
to  have  gone  to  the  completion  of  this  one 
man?  He  had  in  him  the  painter,  the 
politician  and  the  writer,  of  each  enough 
for  an  ordinary  man,  but  none  crowded 
the  other  in  action.  F.  H. 
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THE  success  of  "The  Column"  has 
been  very  remarkable,  in  view  of 
the  essentially  unpopular  character  of  the 
theories  in  the  book.    The  book  shows 
that  the  pendulum  has  swung  back  again 
from  cape-and-sword  romance  to  the  fic- 
tion of  introspection  and  psychology,  and 
the  avidity  with  which  it  has  been  re- 
viewed proves  that  the  tasters  of  letters 
are  very  glad  of  the  change.  A  few  critics 
have  condemned  the  book  in  that  it  was 
not  a  good  "  novel,"  forgetting  that  the 
word  "novel"  is  a  pure  question-begging 
epithet,  and  that  there  can  be  as  great  a 
difference  between  the  hypothetical  state- 
ment of  life  in  fiction  as  between  a  direc- 
tory and  an  exposition  of  dogma.     Mr. 
Lane  astutely  launched  the  book  at  a  time 
when  the  newspapers  had  nothing  to  write 
about,  and  he  was  rewarded  with  many 
columns  on  this    particular  "Column." 
Mr.  Charles   Marriott,  the  author^  is,  as 
one  might  have  expected  from  his  remark- 
able book,  a  man  of  science  by  profession 
and  a  romancer  by  inclination.     He  is  a 
Bristol  man  by  birth  and  has  a  dash  of 
Flemish  blood.    Mr.  Henley  "  discovered  " 
him,  for  it  was  he  who  published  in  1894 
two  short  stories  in  the  National  Observer. 
He  is  a  dispenser  and  photographer  in  the 
great  lunatic  asylum  at  Rainhill,  near  Liv. 
erpool.    Perhaps  he  will  give  us  a  study  in 
insanity   from    the    novelist's   point    of 
view.   Another  young    writer,   curiously 
enough  connected  with  a  lunatic  asylum, 
is  Mr.  Clouston,  son  of  the  well-known 
superintendent  of  the  Momingside  Asy- 
lum, Edinburgh,  who  has  himself  written 
some  very  readable  scientific  expositions 
on  his  profession. 

It  is  now  stated  almost  definitely  that  Mr. 
Laurence  Housmann  did  write  "  The  Love- 
Letters  of  an  Englishwoman,"  of  which 
Mr.  Barry  Pain  wrote  a  puerile  parody. 


George  Meredith,  at  sixpence  a  novel,  is  a 
very  heartening  sign  of  the  times. 

By  the  death  of  William  Stubbs,  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  the  modern  English  historical 
school  has    lost  its  leader.    There    was 
something  almost  symbolic  in   the  fact 
that  his  last  public  appearance  was  when 
he  delivered  a  funeral  eulogy  on  the  late 
Queen,  preaching  before  King  Edward, 
the  German  Emperor  and  other  members 
of  the  royal  family,  at  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  as    Chancellor  of  the  Garter. 
Stubbs  did  not  start  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  his  mouth,  but,  with  the  characteristic 
determination   of  the  Yorkshiremah,  he 
made  his  mark  by  sheer  dint  of  brain  and 
by  an  enormous  capacity  for  work.     He 
was  six-and-twenty  when  he  published  his 
first  book,  in  1850.    For  the  next  few 
years  he  dievoted  himself  to  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  then  he  began  his  work  on 
our  national  records.     His  "  Chronicles 
and  Memorials  of  Bichard  I,"  issued  for 
the  State  in  1864,  showed  historical  stu- 
dents all  over  Europe  that  a  master  had 
arisen.    His  was  an  out-of-the-way  comer 
of  literature,  appealing  mainly  to  experts; 
but  historians  like  Freeman  and  Green, 
who  had  the  ear  of  the  larger  public,  were 
not  long  in  heralding  Stubbs's  fame,  while 
his  appointment  as  Professor  of  Modem 
History  at  Oxford,  in  succession  to  Gold- 
win  Smith,  in  1866,  brought  him  into 
touch  with  the  younger  generation.    His 
fame    was   ultimately  completely  estab- 
lished by  his  "  Select  Charters,''  published 
in  1870.  It  seems  a  dry  book  at  first  sight, 
and  yet  it  has  passed  through  three  edi- 
tions, and  has  had  enormous  influence  on 
the  historical  scholars  of  the  day.   Stubbs 
was  succeeded  by  Freeman  in  the  chair  of 
history,  and  Thorold  Sogers  wrote   an 
epigram  on  the  two  great  scholars  to  this 
effect : 
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'*  Here  ladling  flatteries  from  alternate  tubs, 
Stubbs   butters   Freeman  ;    Freeman    butters 
Stubbe." 

Stubbs  was,  perhaps,  not  a  great  church- 
man, but  he  had  a  great  deal  of  common 
sense,  a  quality  peculiarly  needful  in  the 
present  crisis  of  the  church.  It  is  rather 
melancholy  that  Dr.  S.  R.  Qardiner,  the 
Cromwellian  historian,  should  have  been 
Ijing  ill  when  Dr.  Stubbs  passed  away. 
He  is  four  years  younger  than  the  bishop. 

Are  we  becoming  a  little  fonder  of  po- 
etry? For  years  the  critics  have  been 
shouting  a  pessimistic  negative :  and  yet 
it  has  become  the  fashion  for  the  daily 
newspapers  to  publish  verses  nearly  every 
day.  The  brilliant  Mr.  Cust  initiated  the 
custom  in  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette,  although, 
of  course,  verse  had  been  a  staple  item  in  all 
country  weeklies  since  journalism,  practi- 
cally, began.  The  "Occasional  Verses*' 
in  the  Pail  Mall  Gazette — which,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  declares 
that  he  and  not  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith 
really  founded — ^are  anonymous,  but  one 
seems  to  recognize  in  some  of  them  the 
characteristic  touch  of  Mrs.  Meynell. 
Miss  Tynan  also  contributes  to  the  col- 
umn, and  some  charming  work  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Mackenzie,  late  Editor 
of  Black  and  White.  Canon  Kawnsley, 
the  indefatigable,  frequently  contributes 
to  the  Westminster  Gazette.  The  fiery 
Mr.  William  Watson  has  invited  us  to 
fight  anybody's  quarrel  except  our  own  in 
the  Daily  Chronicle  (where  Mr.  Barry 
Pain  used  to  send  his  amusing  Cockney 
verses),  and  latterly  in  the  Daily  News, 
which  is  now  more  in  accord  with  his  Pur- 
ple East-ness.  The  Morning  Post  has  a 
brilliant  young  man  in  Mr.  Harold  Bag- 
bie,  and  the  verses  of  Mr.  Crossland  are 
the  most  clever  feature  of  the  Outlook. 
And  now  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  to  pub- 
lish a  4000-line  poem  on  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa  by  the  Phoenicians  in  600 
B.  0.    It  is  the  work  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 


who  has  become  totally  blind,  as  the  result 
of  paralysis,  increased  possibly  by  some 
sad  domestic  trouble.  Sir  Edwin  has  dic- 
tated the  poem,  which  is  entitled  "  The 
Voyage  of  Ithobal."  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  his  sons  wrote  a  novel 
called  "  Phra  the  Phoenician,*^  some  years 
ago. 

If  one  were  inclined  to  be  superstitious 
one  would  connect  the  many  recent  deaths 
in  the  artistic  and  literary  worlds  with 
the  snapping  of  ties  involved  in  what  is 
technically  called  the  "demise  of  the 
Crown.*'  The  death  of  Mr.  George  Smith, 
the  veteran  publisher,  comes  under  this 
head  with  peculiar  force,  for  it  was  he 
who  published  Queen  Victoria's  book,  and 
he  was  the  only  publisher  who  had  been 
honored  with  the  presence  of  King  Edward 
(as  Prince  of  Wales)  at  dinner.  Mr.  Smith 
had  got  no  other  recognition  from  the 
Crown,  and  yet  the  "  Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography"  brought  him  a  great 
amount  of  kudos.  It  has  not  been  an- 
nounced yet  whether  he  has  left  much 
material  of  a  specially  biographical  char- 
acter beyond  what  has  already  been  pub- 
lished. Certain  it  is  that  he  could  have 
written  a  most  fascinating  account  of 
Victorian  authorship  as  he  knew  it  per- 
sonally. Mr.  Smith  was  a  very  shrewd 
man  of  business  and  his  house  has  shown 
no  sign  of  waning  power.  His  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Eeginald  Smith,  is  really  a  lawyer, 
having  reached  the  high  position  of  a 
Queen's  (now  a  King's)  counsel.  It  is 
very  rare  indeed  that  a  lawyer  who  has  at- 
tained such  eminence  leaves  the  Bar, 
though  briefless  barristers  are  to  be  found 
in  nearly  every  walk  of  life.  The  house  of 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  have  an  excellent  man 
in  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  who  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  to  assist  in  the  production  of  the 
collotype  facsimile  of  Shakespeare's  First 
Folio.  Mr.  Lee  has  been  extraordinarily 
lucky,  for  he  has  managed  to  make  a  name 
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over  his  knowledge  as  an  Elizabethan  ex- 
pert. His  good  fortune  stands  out  all  the 
more  clearly  when  one  thinks  of  such  a 
veteran  as  Dr.  Furnivall  and  his  contem- 
poraries^ who  are  known  only  to  their  fel 
low  experts.  Mr.  Lee  is  the  new  Clark 
Lecturer  at  Cambridge.  The  father  of 
the  London  publishers  is  now  undoubt- 
edly Mr.  Edward  Marston,  of  Sampson 
Low.  Perhaps  it  is  his  devotion  to  Izaak 
Walton  that  has  given  him  such  a  long 
lease  of  active  life.  He  is  about  to  pub- 
lish in  book  form  various  essays  he  has  writ- 
ten on  the  "  Booksellers  of  Other  Days." 

The  death  of  Miss  Charlotte  Yonge 
leaves  a  blank  which  will  be  difficult  to 
fill,  for  beyond  her  books  she  had  a  great 
personal  influence  among  a  large  circle  of 
readers.  Miss  Ghristabel  Coleridge,  who 
has  been  entrusted  with  her  biography,  is 
the  granddaughter  of  the  author  of  "The 
Ancient  Mariner,"  being  the  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge  and  the  sister 
of  Mr.  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge,  who  has 
edited  the  poems  in  Mr.  Murray's  edition 
of  Byron.  Miss  Coleridge  has  been  writ- 
ing stories  since  1869.  She  was  intimately 
connected  with  Miss  Yonge  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  "  Monthly  Packet."  I  may 
add  that  Miss  Ghristabel  Marshall's  book 
on  her  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Emma  Mar- 
shall, who  was  widely  known  to  the  same 
class  as  Miss  Yonge  appealed  to,  has  been 
a  success.  The  industry  of  such  writers 
as  Miss  Yonge  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  whose 
school  is  undoubtedly  dying  out,  strikes 
one,  on  surveying  it,  as  simply  extraordi- 
nary— even  in  an  age  of  great  fertility  and 
rapidity  of  production. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  in  pub- 
lishing is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  yEneas 
Mackay,  of  Stirling,  whose  latest  produc- 
tion is  a  reprint  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  F. 
Skene's  book  on  "The  Highlanders  of 
Scotland,  Their  Origin,  History  and  An- 
tiquities," which  gained  for  its  author  in 
1837  a  prize  from  the  Highland  Society. 


Dr.  Skene  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Vic- 
torian historians  to  deal  with  Celtic  Scot- 
land in  a  scientific  way,  and  his  later  book 
on  "  Celtic  Scotland,"  published  between 
1876  and  1880,  is  still  a  standard  work. 
Apropos  of  Celticism,  one  is  naturally 
drawn  to  speak  of  the  Celtic  revival  that 
is  taking  place  among  the  advanced  Na- 
tionalists of  the  Irish  party.  They  are 
alarmed  at  the  gradual  submersion  of  the 
Irish  language  and  see  in  it  finally  the  ex- 
tinction of  Irish  aspirations.  In  order  to 
check  this  all  the  advanced  Irish  people — 
especially  those  who  are  literary  like  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats — are  learning  Irish,  which  is 
a  form  of  Oaelic,  a  term  more  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  language  of  the  Scots  High- 
land. There  is  a  Gaelic  League  in  Lon- 
don; and  Gill,  the  publisher  of  Dublin, 
has  been  doing  a  roaring  business  with  an 
Irish  grammar.  Some  prominent  Erish- 
men,  as  for  example.  Professor  Mahaffy, 
have  set  their  faces  against  the  movement 
as  being  wholly  retrograde,  and  they  cite 
in  proof  the  case  of  Hungary,  as  being 
far  behind  Austria,  where  the  Teutonic 
influence  is  paramount.  Skene's  work,  of 
course,  was  mainly  historical.  He  had  a 
most  interesting  origin,  for  he  was  the 
son  of  James  Skene,  the  friend  of  Scott 
who  was  attracted  to  him  by  his  remark- 
able knowledge  of  German  literature. 
Skene's  uncle.  Sir  William  Forbes,  a  son 
of  the  great  banker,  married  Scott's  first 
and  greatest  love,  Miss  Williamina 
Belches.  The  re-issue  of  Skene's  book 
will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Macbain,  who  is  a 
schoolmaster  in  Inverness  and  a  great  au- 
thority on  Celtic  Scotland.  Gaelic  is 
rapidly  dying  out  in  all  parts  of  Scotland, 
though  one  still  meets  old  people  who 
cannot  speak  a  word  of  English.  En- 
thusiasts like  Lord  Archibald  Campbell 
and  the  Duke  of  AthoU's  daughter  have 
tried  to  keep  the  old  language  alive,  but 
the  school  boards  check  them  at  every 
point. 
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The  history  of  Shetland  is  very  fas- 
cinating, but  little  has  been  done  to  pop- 
ularize it  since  Scott  wrote  "  The  Pirate." 
Hence,  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  a  me- 
moir of  a  Shetland  journalist — Arthur 
Laurenson — who  lived  in  the  early  part 
of  last  century.  He  was  a  great  traveler, 
and  visited  Emerson  in  America.  His 
memoirs  have  been  edited  by  Miss  Rath- 
er ine  Spence,  a  great  linguist,  who  has 
been  content  to  spend  nearly  all  her  life 
as  a  schoolmistress  in  Shetland.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  she  published  a  little  book 
on  Earl  Rognvald.  Shetlanders  have  a 
very  peculiar  dialect  of  their  own,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  enthusiasts  who  have 
written  some  fiction  in  it;  but  it  will 
never  be  understood  by  anybody  except 
Shetlanders.  It  is  very  curious  that  Shet- 
landers regard  the  people  on  the  mainland 
of  Scotland  as  foreigners,  and  those  who 
live  in  London  class  themselves  with  the 
Scandinavians,  who  have  formed  the  Vik- 
ing Club. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  Dr.  George 
MacDonald,  although  in  the  field  of  Scots 
fiction  before  Mr.  Barrie  and  Mr.  Crockett 
were  born,  should  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  great  outside  reading  public — 
comparatively,  at  any  rate.  He  came  of 
course  before  the  days  of  booming,  and  I 
very  much  question  whether  he  has  made 
as  much  out  of  all  his  twenty  or  thirty 
books  put  together  as  Mr.  Barrie  has  made 
out  of  the  combined  book  and  theatre 
rights  of  "The  Little  Minister"  alone. 
Dr.  MacDonald  is  now  seventy- seven,  and 
his  fellow-townsmen  of  the  little  town  of 
Huntly  in  Aberdeenshire  are  organizing  a 
memorial  to  the  veteran  novelist.  He  has 
been  in  rather  poor  health  for  the  last 
few  years  while  he  has  been  living  most  of 
the  time  at  Bordighira.  Huntly  men  are 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  Doubtless 
many  of  them  will  be  glad  to  hear  through 
your  columns  that  Huntly  means  to  honor 
its  greatest  son. 


Mr.  Allen  Fea,  who  produced  a  labori- 
ous route  history  of  King  Charles  after 
the  Battle  of  Worcester,  has  now  pub- 
lished, through  Mr.  Lane,  a  book  on  Mon- 
mouth, under  the  title  of  "  King  Mon- 
mouth." Mr.  Fea  is  in  the  Post  Office,  I 
believe,  and  has  a  tremendous  enthusiasm 
for  the  Stuart  period,  which  seems  to  be 
absolutely  inexhaustible. 

The  Macmillans  have  started  a  new 
scheme  for  the  illustrating  of  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  in  the  publishing  of  which 
they  have  made  their  fortune.  A  great 
many  books  are  bound  to  get  a  new  lease 
of  life  by  virtue  of  the  modem  art  of  illus- 
tration. One  is  only  surprised  that  school 
classics  of  the  higher  kind  should  have 
overlooked  this  most  useful  adjunct,  for 
except  in  point  of  improved  typography 
and  elaborate  notes,  little  has  been  done 
to  make  them  really  interesting  to  school 
boys. 

Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  in  reviving  The 
Rambler  seems  to  be  returning  rather  to 
his  earlier  method  which  he  exhibited 
with  so  much  vivacity  in  that  strange  lit- 
tle paper.  The  Whirlwind,  which  he  and 
the  Honorable  Stuart  Erskine  started 
twelve  years  ago.  Mr.  Vivian  became 
notorious  as  the  reviver  of  Jacobite  prin- 
ciples in  England,  and  he  is  President  of 
the  Legitimate  Club.  He  has  written  sev- 
eral novels,. a  book  on  Servia,  and  one  or 
two  works  on  Northern  Africa.  Of  recent 
years  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  journa- 
lism of  various  kinds.  If  T/ie  Rambler 
is  as  amusing  as  The  Whirlwind  was,  it 
should  have  quite  a  vogue  for  a  time  at 
least,  but  eccentric  journalism  has  no 
great  chance  in  this  country.  I  may  say 
that  sets  of  The  Whirlwind  are  now  very 
rare.  They  contain  some  excellent  litho- 
graphs by  Mr.  Whistler  and  Mr.  Sickert. 

The  Kendals  have  produced  a  dramatic 
version  of  Egerton  Castle's  story,  "The 
Secret  Orchard,"  for  although  we  have  not 
had  "  The  Pride  of  Jennico  "  in  the  thea- 
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tre  here  yet,  the  craze  for  adapting  novels 
has  affected  the  English  theatre  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  re-writing  of  old 
themes  is  scarcely  less  noticeable.  The 
other  day  we  had  a  new  version  of  "  Masks 
and  Faces/'  and  less  recently  a  play, 
which  was  a  complete  failure,  on  "  Don 
Juan."  Now  Mr.  Gerald  Du  Maurier,  a 
son  of  the  creator  of  "  Trilby,*'  has  retold 
the  story  of  Don  Gsssar  de  Bazan  in  play 
form,  for  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  who  has 
become  our  best  robustious  actor.  Mr. 
Du  Maurier  himself  is  becoming  a  very 
able  player.  He  is  with  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  and  was  admirable  as  the  apex 
of  the  eternal  triangle  in  "  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daventry,''  while  recently  he  has  given  us 
a  bit  of  clever  character  acting  in  "  The 
Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith."  Mrs.  Lang- 
try  has  re-opened  the  Imperial  Theatre, 
Westminster,  which  has  rarely  seen  a  suc- 
cess, with  a  play  on  the  necklace  incident 
in  Marie  Antoinette's  sad  career  by  M. 
Pierre  Berton,  the  author  of  "  Zaza."  Mr. 
Tree  revived  at  a  matinee  Stevenson  and 
Henley's  charming  play,  "  Beau  Austin," 
and  the  diabolic  "  Macaire."  A  personal 
sketch  of  Stevenson,  quite  apart  from  the 
official  biography,  is  promised  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin. 

There  is  something  very  pathetic  in  the 
fate  of  the  famous  trio  that  created  Savoy 
opera.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  the  youngest 
of  the  three,  had  scarcely  passed  away, 
leaving  his  last  opera,  "The  Emerald 
Isle,"  to  be  finished  by  Mr.  Edward  Ger- 
man, when  the  manager,  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte, 
succumbed  to  a  heart  trouble  that  had  in- 
capacitated him  to  a  more  or  less  extent 
for  many  years.  His  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Savoy  opera  was  much  more  than 
that  of  a  mere  commercial  man,  for  he 
had  a  remarkable  eye  for  effect.  Thus  in 
the  mounting  of  the  operas  that  succeeded 
Gilbert's  and  Sullivan's  there  was  no  dif- 
ference whatever,  although  the  literary 
quality  showed  a  great  falling  off.     Mr. 


Carte  had  been  greatly  assisted  in  busi- 
ness for  many  years  by  his  wife,  who  pro- 
duced "  Patience "  in  America  under  the 
name  of  Miss  Helen  Lenoir.  His  son, 
Lucas,  who  is  a  barrister,  was  connected 
with  the  Venezuela  Commission.  His 
other  son,  Rupert,  looks  after  the  theatre 
and  hotel  properties  that  Mr.  Carte  ac- 
quired and  by  which  he  recouped  himself 
on  some  of  his  latter-day  losses  at  the 
theatre.  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  is  the  eldest  of 
the  trio,  has  been  in  very  poor  health  and 
has  been  wintering  in  Egypt. 

There  have  been  at  least  six  biographies 
or  sketches  of  Lord  Chatham,  while  the 
literature  of  his  immediate  environment 
is  very  extensive,  and  yet  Mr.  Walford 
Davis  Green,  who  represents  the  Wednes- 
bury  Division  of  Staffordshire  in  Parlia- 
ment, has  written  a  new  "Life."  Mr. 
Green  is  the  son  of  a  Wesleyan  minister 
and  took  honors  in  modem  history  at 
Cambridge  ten  years  ago.  He  won  a 
prize  with  an  essay  on  the  political  career 
of  George  Canning.  The  best  book  on 
Pitt  so  far  has  undoubtedly  been  Lord 
Rosebery's  masterly  sketch  of  him  in  a 
series  of  "Twelve  English  Statesmen." 
It  is  often  stated  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  a 
descendant  of  Pict,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  true  that  his  mother,  the 
veteran  Duchess  of  Cleveland  (who  edited 
the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey),  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  third  Earl  Stanhope  who 
married  Pitt's  brilliant  daughter.  Lady 
Hester  Pitt  as  his  first  wife,  but  her 
father,  the  fourth  Earl,  was  the  son  by  a 
second  marriage. 

Sir  Henry  Colville,  who  has  come 
through  the  fire  in  connection  with  the 
South  African  war,  has  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  war  books  with  one  called  "  The 
Work  of  the  Ninth  Division."  Sir  Henry 
is  quite  an  old  hand  at  authorship. 
Twenty-two  years  ago  he  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "  A  Ride  in  Petticoats  and  Slip- 
pers."   He  compiled  the  history  of  the 
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Soudan  Campaign  for  the  War  Office  in 
1877,  and  he  was  responsible  for  the 
libretto  of  the  burlesque  which  the  Guards 
produced  at  Chelsea  Barracks  in  1896. 
Its  title,  "  The  Nick  of  Time  "  makes  it 
strangely  ironical  in  view  of  what  has 
happened.  One  of  the  lyrics  in  it  curi- 
ously enough  declared — "I  have  always 
been  a  hardly  treated  bloke."  People  of 
every  type  have  written  about  the  war, 
and  one  only  wonders  when  the  stream  of 
work  upon  the  subject  will  come  to  an 
end,  for  the  literature  on  the  war  is  as  in- 
terminable as  the  struggle  itself.  The 
private  histories  of  the  campaign  are  to 
have  a  serious  rival  in  the  official  account 
issued  by  the  War  Office  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  who 
has  just  translated  Count  Sternberg's 
most  readable  volume  on  the  war.  Colo- 
nel Henderson  has  written  a  tactical 
study  of  Fredericksburg,  and  a  life  of 
Stonewall  Jackson. 

Mr.  Laird  Clowes  has  completed  his 
sixth  and  last  volume  on  the  History  of 
Our  Navy,  bringing  the  story  down  from 
Waterloo  to  the  defence  of  Ladysmith.  It 
has  been  an  enormous  undertaking,  but 
Mr.  Clowes  has  managed  to  complete  his 
work  in  less  than  six  years.  Like  many 
writers  on  the  Navy,  he  is  not  a  naval 
man.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  while  the 
father  of  his  younger  rival,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  who  made  his  mark  with  a  book 


called  "  Ironclads  in  Action,"  is  a  parson. 
Of  course  Lord  Brassey  is  also  an  ama- 
teur, while  Mr.  Fred  T.  Jane  was  the  son 
of  a  parson  and  began  his  career  as  an 
artist.  It  is  rather  curious  that  the  Navy 
itself  has  not  produced  critics  of  the  same 
standing  as  such  writers.  Similarly,  our 
best  military  critic,  Mr.  Spencer  Wilkin- 
son, has  been  only  a  volunteer.  Still,  the 
army  has  been  wont  to  produce  its  own 
critics  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  Navy, 
though  the  merchant  fleet  has  been  quite 
prolific  of  literary  men  in  recent  years — 
witness  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  and  Mr.  Bul- 
len. 

Dr.  Garnett,  even  in  his  retirement, 
remains  indefatigable,  as  his  new  volume 
of  "  Essays,*'  which  Mr.  Heinemann  is- 
sues, serves  to  remind  us.  His  successor 
at  the  Museum — where  he  is  often  to  be 
seen  as  an  ordinary  reader — is  Mr.  G.  K. 
Fortescue,  who  has  been  immersed  in 
books  professionally  at  the  Museum  for 
thirty-one  years,  and  has  spent  his  leisure 
time  in  collecting  European  butterflies. 
Mr.  Fortescue  has  just  been  appointed 
President  of  the  Library  Association  for 
the  next  year.  His  subject  indexes  to 
recent  additions  to  the  British  Museum 
Library  are  well  known  to  amateur  bibli- 
ographers. A  subject  index  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  whole  library  is  still  very  far 

off. 

J.  M.  Bulloch. 
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THE  three  most  important  auctioD  sales  of 
books  have  come  and  gone,  and  people  are 
nibbing  their  eyes  with  astonishment  at  the 
result.  The  first  was  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the 
late  P.  W.  French,  of  Boston,  which  realized  the 
handsome  sam  of  $65,900.  The  feature  of  the 
sale,  outside  the  record-breaking  of  many  of  the 
prices,  was  the  sale  of  Grolier  Club  books  on  vel- 
lum As  those  are  only  sold  to  members,  this  is 
the  fljst  time  they  have  appeared  under  the  ham- 
mer. The  prices  realized  must  be  exceedingly 
satisfactory  to  the  members  of  the  Grolier  Club,  as 
well  as  to  the  heirs  of  Mr.  French.  The  sale  was 
also  notable  for  the  high  prices  realized  for  the 
bindings  by  Mr.  Cobden-Sanddrson — notably  the 
copy  of  the  Oerm — bound  by  him  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Doves  Bindery. 

This  book  was  originally  sold  to  a  Chicago 
gentleman  for  about  $125  and  came  up  at  auction 
at  Messrs.  Bangs  &  Co.,  in  1899,  where  it  fetched 
$450.  It  was  sold  to  Mr.  French  for  $650  and 
fetched  $975.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  a 
number  of  books  handsomely  bound  that  brought 
no  more  than  they  would  have  if  they  had  been  in 
the  original  boards.  Poe's  '*  Al  Araaf.  Tamerlane 
and  Other  Poems,"  Baltimore,  1829,  brought 
$1,300,  a  matter  of  $200  more  than  it  brought  in 
the  McEee  sale  last  autumn.  The  Kelmscott 
Press  books  held  their  own  in  price,  while  the  copies 
on  vellum  brought  record  prices.  The  famous 
l3ooks  by  famous  authors,  in  original,  immaculate 
condition,  brought  record  prices.  The  sale,  as  a 
whole,  was  most  gratifying  to  the  possessors  of 
treasures,  and  demonstrates  once  more  the  fact 
that  good  books  properly  bought  are  a  good  invest- 
ment. Appended  are  some  of  the  more  important 
prices  realized,  notably  those  that  were  record- 
breakers.  Brandt's  "Ship  of  Fooles,"  London, 
lo70,  $175;  Bronte's  "Jane  Eyre,"  London,  1847, 
$150;  Smith's  "Elegiac  Sonnets,"  London,  1789 
(Burns'  copy),  $145;  Burton's  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  Oxford,  1621,  $115;  Byron's  "Hours 
of  Idleness,"  Newark,  1807  (presentation  copy), 
$115;  Field's  "Tribune  Primer,"  Denver,  1882, 
$250  (the  only  copy  sold  at  auction) ;  Fitzgerald's 
"Rubaiyat,"  London,  1859,  $250;  Goldsmith's 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  London,  1773,  $215; 
Gray's  "Ode:"  Strawberry  Hill,  1757,  $100; 
Grolier  Club's  publications,  "  Decree  of  Star 
Chamber"  (vellum  copy),  $1,600;  "Rubaiyat" 
(vellum),  $1,100;  Reade's  "Peg  Woffington,"  2 
vols,   (vellum),   $480;  De  Vinne's   "Christopher 


Plantin"  (vellum),  $375;  De  Bury's  "PhUobib- 
lon,"  3  vols,  (vellum),  $825;  Matthews'  "Modern 
Book  Binding"  (vellum),  $900;  "Catalogue  of 
Books  from  Celebrated  Bibliophiles,"  $650;  Haw- 
thorne's "Grandfather's  Chair,"  Boston,  1841,  $62; 
"Famous  Old  People,"  Boston,  1841,  $58;  Her- 
rick's  "  Hesperides,"  London,  1848,  $320;  Keats* 
"Endymion,"  London,  1818,  $165;  "Poems," 
London,  1817,  $290;  "Lamia,"  etc.,  London, 
1820,  $250;  Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakespeare," 
London,  1807,  2  vols.,  $300;  Milton's  "Poems,*' 
London,  1645,  £555;  Morris's  "  Defence  of  Gaen- 
evere  (bound  by  Cobden-Sanderson),  $540;  "  The 
Germ  "  (original  parts),  $410;  "  The  Germ  "  (with 
autograph),  $275;  Ruskin's  "Poems"  (privately 
printed),  London,  1850,  $325;  SheUey's  "St. 
Irvyne,"  London,  1811,  $190,  "Queen  Mab," 
London,  1813,  $460;  "Alastor,"  London,  1816, 
$350;  "  Revolt  of  Islam,"  London,  1818,  $380 
(presentation  copy);  "LaonandCythna,"  London, 
1818,  $200;  "The  Cenci,"  London,  1819,  $190; 
"  Adonais,"  Pisa,  1821,  $130  (calf  and  edges  cut) ; 
"Hellas,"  London,  1822,  $150;  Tennyson's 
"  Poems  by  Two  Brothers "  (large  paper,  uncut), 
$360;  Thackeray's  "  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon," 
London,  1841,  $295;  "Vanity  Fair,"  London, 
1848  (original  parts),  $250. 

The  sale  of  the  second  part  of  the  Arnold 
library  has  come  and  gone  and  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  notable  in  the  annals  of  American  sales. 
The  books  had  been  gotten  together  so  rapidly 
and  of  so  recent  date,  mostly  within  five  years, 
that  it  was  a  question  whether  they  would  more 
than  realize  what  Mr.  Arnold  paid  for  them.  His 
judgment  and  skill  are,  however,  fully  vindicated 
and  his  purchases  have  proved  a  wise  investment. 
With  but  very  few  exceptions  Mr.  Arnold  made 
money  on  his  investment.  Strangely  enough  one 
of  the  rarest  books  in  the  sale  did  not  bring 
what  he  paid  for  it,  viz. :  Mrs.  Browning's  first 
volume  of  poems,  entitled,  "The  Battle  of 
Marathon."  This  went  for  $25  less  than  it 
cost — an  unusual  fact  nowadays.  Appended  are 
a  few  of  the  record-breaking  prices:  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's "The  Battle  of  Marathon," London,  1820, 
$425;  poems,  two  volumes  in  one  (presentation 
copy  with  autograph),  $125;  "  Sonnets,"  Reading, 
1847  (privately  printed),  $440;  Robert  Brown- 
ing's "Pauline,"  London,  1833,  $700  (it  cost 
£120);  "Cleon,"  London,  1855,  $80;  "The 
Statue  and  the  Bust,"  London,  1855.  $91 ;  "  Gold 
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Hair,"  $08;  Dramatis  Persona*  (proof  copy  with 
MS.  revisions),  $455;  ''Helen's  Tower,"  London, 
1870  (privately  printed),  $40;  Carew's  **  Poems," 
London,  1640,  $35;  Chaucer,  London,  1561,  $180; 
Drayton's  **  Poems,"  London,  1805,  $69;  Dryden's 
"  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  London,  1687,  $74; 
Fletcher's  "Purple  Island,"  Cambridge.  1688, 
$46 ;  Goldsmith's  *<  Deserted  Village  "  (8vo  edition), 
London,  1770,  $190;  (Twer's  "Confessio  Aman- 
tis,"  London,  1532,  $27.50;  Gray's  "Odes," 
Strawberry  Hill,  1757,  $62;  Habington  "Ca<v 
tara,"$50;  Herbert's  "The Temple," Cambridge, 
1638,  $22.50  (the  second  edition);  Heywood's 
"Works,"  $42.50;  "  Troia  Britannica,"  London, 
1609,  $40;  Homer's  "Works"  (about  1616,  Coler- 
idge's copy),  $685;  Keats'  "Poems,"  London, 
1817  (presenUtion  copy),  $500;  Keats'  "Endy- 
mion,"  London,  1818,  $150;  "Lamia,"  "Isa- 
bella," etc.,  London,  1820,  $215;  Kelmscott's 
"Chaucer,"  London,  1896,  $500;  "Trial  page  of 
Shakespeare,"  $625;  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,'' 
London,  1667,  $830;  Roger  Payne  Binding,  $300; 
SheUey's  "  Adonais,"  Pisa,  1821,  $510;  Spenser's 
"  Fairy  Queen,"  London,  1611 ;  Tennyson's  "  The 
Falcon,"  London,  1879  (privately  printed),  $410; 
"The  Promise  of  May,"  London,  $430. 

The  sale  of  Part  III  of  the  McKee  library  was 
as  satisfactory  as  those  preceding  it,  which  is  say- 
ing much.  As  was  already  noted  in  these  columns 
it  was  exclusively  devoted  to  English  plays — a  large 
number  being  of  the  Shakespearean  era.  As  many 
books  from  well-known  English  libraries  came  up 
for  sale,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of 
the  volumes  found  their  way  back  to  England. 
There  is  a  small  coterie  of  American  collectors 
who  are  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  great  monu- 
ments of  English  literature,  and  they  helped  largely 
to  bring  at>out  the  high  prices  realized.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  more  important  prices,  while  the 
total  for  524  lots  was  $17,720;  Alexander's  "  The 
Monarchick  Tragedies,"  London,  1604,  $55;  Ar- 
min's  "History  of  Two  Maids,"  etc.,  London, 
1609,  $50;  Beaumont  &  Fletcher's  "The  Scorn- 


ful Ladie,"  $170;  "  Comedies  and  Tragedies,"  Lon- 
don, 1647,  $145;  Chapman's  "The  Blind  Beggar 
of  Alexandria,"  London,  1598,  $870;  Chapman*s 
"Eastward  Ho!"  London,  1605,  $100;  "Al- 
Fooles,"  London,  1605;  $70;  "The  Gentleman 
Usher,"  London,  1606,  $180;  Cooke's  "Pleasant 
Conceited  Comedie,"  London,  1608,  $135;  Cow- 
ley's "The  Guardian,"  London,  1650,  $66 ;  Dekker's 
"Satiro-Mastix,"  London,  1602,  $56;  "The Mag- 
nificent Entertainment,"  London,  1604,  $57.50; 
"Northward  Ho!"  London,  1607,  $80;  "The 
Whore  of  Babylon,"  London,  1607,  $125;  "The 
Shoomaker*s  Holyday,"  London,  1618,  $110; 
Duffett's  "Empress  of  Morocco,"  London,  1674, 
$55;  "Edward  IIL,"  London,  1599,  $65;  Fletch- 
er's Shakespeare's  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  Lon- 
don, 1634,  $155;  Gay's  "Beggar's  Opera,"  Lon- 
don, 1728,  $60;  Goldsmith's  "She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  London,  1773,  $150;  Heywood's  "If 
You  Know  Not  Me,"  London,  1613,  $80;  Ton- 
son's  "Works,"  London,  1640,  $100;  "Every 
Man  Out  of  His  Humour,"  London,  1600,  $200; 
"Sejanus,  His  Fall."  London,  1605,  $55;  "Ben 
Jonson,  His  Volpone,"  London,  1607,  $115; 
"The  Characters,"  London,  1608,  $150;  "Exe- 
crations Against  Vulcan,"  $80;  Lilly's  "The 
Woman  in  the  Moone,"  London,  1597,  $800; 
Marston's  "Works,"  London,  1536,  $50;  Massin- 
ger's  'Three  New  Play  es,". London,  1655,  $100; 
Middleton's  "A  Mad  World,"  London,  1608, 
$130;  Peele's  "Battle  of  Alcazar,"  London,  1694, 
$200;  "The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  London, 
1606,  $129;  "Shakespeare  Works,"  London,  1623, 
(very  Imperfect),  $850;  "Works,"  London,  1682, 
(the  second  folio),  $230;  "Works,"  London,  1684, 
(the fourth  folio),  $350;  Burns'  copy  of  "Shakes- 
peare," 8  vols.  Edinburgh,  1771,  $888;  Shakes- 
peare's "Henry  4th,"  London,  1599,  $490;  "Sir 
John  Oldcastle,"  London,  1600,  $290;  "The 
Whole  Conttfntlon,"  London,  1619,  $700;  "The 
Birth  of  Meriin,"  London,  1662,  $250;  Sheridan's 
"The  Rivals,"  London,  1775,  $200;  "The  School 
for  Scandal,"  Dublin  (N.  D.),  $280. 

Ernest  Dreasel  North. 


THE  HIRED  MAN'S  FAITH  IN  CHILDREN 

I  believe  all  childems'  good, 
Ef  they're  only  understood, — 
Even  had  ones,  'pears  to  me, 
'S  jes  as  good  as  they  kin  be  ! 


'^From  "  Eome  FolH,^'  hy  James  Whitcomh  Riley.    By  courtesy  of  the  Botcen-MerriU  Co. 


CURRENT   LITERATURE 


THE  HELMET  OP  NAVARRE 

npHE  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young 
-'^  author^  Miss  Runkle  attempts 
neither  to  palliate  nor  to  deny.  She  can 
afford  to  admit  this  offence^  if  offence  it 
be,  for  the  book  is  as  youthful  as  its 
author.  It  has  the  flush  of  youth  in  every 
line,  and  goes  on  its  way  with  a  vivacity, 
a  good-humor  and  a  self-poise  as  charm- 
ing as  that  of  a  maiden  who  reigns  by  rea- 
son of  the  allegiance  that  is  hers  by  the 
divine  right  of  maidenhood. 

Who  shall  write  our  romances  for  us  ? 
Shall  we  wait  until  the  gray  hairs  betray 
the  passing  of  the  years  that  bring  disillu- 
sion ?  But  disillusion  is  the  death  of  ro- 
mance. The  young  should  be  the  writers 
of  romance  that  their  elders  may  live 
again  the  spring-time  of  life  in  following 
the  fortunes  of  gallant  young  lovers,  and 
in  listening  to  the  clashing  of  the  rapiers 
of  hare-brained  adventurers. 

We  do  not  envy  the  state  of  that  reader 
who  would  carry  The  Helmet  of  Navarre 
to  the  museum  \n  order  to  assure  himself 
that  it  is  indeed  the  veritable  headpiece 
of  the  warrior  king.  Enough  that  it  is  a 
most  excellent  bit  of  stage  furnishing, 
that  for  the  time  we  catch  between  its 
bars  the  gleam  of  a  knight's  bold  eyes- 
Let  us  when  we  have  taken  our  place  in 
the  theatre  and  the  prompter's  bell  has 
rung  up  the  curtain,  deliver  ourselves 
over  to  the  playwright  in  all  good  faith, 
ready  with  laughter  or  tears  as  the  pup- 
pets may  move  us. 

So  disposed,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
amply  satisfied.  Upon  the  stage  comes 
the  boy  from  the  St.  Quentin  estate, 
the  lad   who  is  to  bring  before  us  the 

The  Hblmbt  of  Navarrb.    By  Bertha  Rankle.  Illus- 
trated by  Castaigne.    The  Century  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50. 


dramatis  personm — the  lovers,  the  villain, 
the  kind  and  cruel  father,  the  great  nobles, 
royalty  itself,  that  each  may  play  a  part  in 
the  drama. 

And  the  plot  begins  its  windings. 

Is  it  life-like  ?  Is  all  probable  ?  Would 
every  entrance  and  exit  be  so  pat,  and 
every  event  fit  so  closely  to  its  fellows, 
were  we  not  at  the  play  ?  Surely  not — 
else  why  are  we  in  the  theatre  at  all  ? 

A  romance  is  a  romance,  and  we  ask  of 
it  precisely  what  Miss  Runkle  has  fur- 
nished us.  We  wish  to  be  brought  into  a 
new  world — into  a  world  of  make-believe, 
where  the  dull  half-tones  of  every  day  are 
brightened  into  high  lights  or  darkened 
into  shadows.  This  new  world  must  not 
be  dull  on  pain  of  extinction.  There  must 
be  enough  resemblance  to  reality  to  per- 
mit of  faith,  not  enough  to  destroy  inter- 
est. The  little  fishes  must  not  talk  like 
big  whales,  but  they  may  raise  their  voices 
at  least  to  concert-pitch. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre  makes  no  claim 
to  the  abused  title  of  a  great  historical 
novel.  Its  whole  construction  proves  the 
author's  purpose  to  be  a  dramatic,  adven* 
turous  love-story  with  enough  historic 
background  to  lend  dignity  and  weight  to 
the  action  of  the  tiharacters.  The  men 
and  women  are  actors  purely;  they  do 
and  do  and  do.  The  author  keeps  out  of 
sight  the  while  she  deftly  handles  the  wires 
that  give  the  puppets  life.  To  require  of 
her  lectures  on  pyschology,  normal  or  ab- 
normal, sermons  on  ethics,  essays  in  his- 
toric criticism,  constructiire  or  destruc- 
tive, is  beside  the  mark.  She  cries  no 
such  wares. 

No  candid  reader  will  fail  to  find  in 
the  story  terse,  vigorous  diction,  clean-cut 
dramatic  action,  and  an  ingenious  plot 
proceeding  by  well-considered  stages  to  a 
satisfactory  unraveling.     The  characters 
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have  individuality,  and  are  not  more  alike 
than  those  of  the  same  sarroandings 
might  well  be.  The  larger  figures  are 
certainly  not  quite  works  of  matured 
genius,  but  with  equal  certainty  they  are 
not  prentice  work  or  copies  executed  by 
the  rules  of  the  schools.  In  the  handling 
there  is  a  little  of  the  ease  of  a  great 
ignorance  of  life  as  well  as  the  wonderful 
cleverness  of  a  natural  facility — ^something 
of  the  omniscience  of  a  graduation  essay 
before  an  experience  of  life  has  shown 
that  the  actual  transcends  formulae. 

Recent  successful  works  of  fiction  have 
in  several  notable  cases  come  from  those 
who  must  be  considered  beginners.  The 
art  of  fiction  has  reached  the  stage  where 
freedom  from  set  rules  has  rendered  a 
novitiate  unnecessary.  When  verse  was 
composed  according  to  the  canons,  the 
canons  had  to  be  learned  and  practiced. 
But  where  the  whole  world  listens,  con- 
tent if  the  "  thing  in  itself  "  be  there,  the 
writer,  like  the  poet  and  orator,  may  be 
born,  not  made. 

Whether  that  great  unknown,  the  read- 
ing public,  will  buy  The  Helniet  of  Nar 
varre  in  hundreds  of  thousands  will  de- 
pend upon  contingencies  no  man  can  fore- 
see. Through  the  pages  of  the  Centvry 
Magazine,  the  story  has  had  an  iutroduc- 
tion  that  cannot  be  bettered.  And  the 
publishers  have  certainly  done  their  part 
with  confidence  in  the  story's  success. 
Yet  in  that  heralding  there  is  danger. 
The  great  public  has  its  whims.  It  will 
flock  where  no  man  calls,  and  will  disre- 
gard the  voice  of  the  wisest  charmer,  and 
no  man  can  give  a  reason. 

But  whatever  the  future  of  the  book  it 
must  be  declared  in  all  justice  a  successful 
piece  of  literary  work.  It  is  a  spirited, 
bright,  dramatic  piece  of  romantic  fiction. 
The  reader  who  will  give  himself  to  an 
unprejudiced  reading,  will  find  the  vol- 
ume eminently  satisfying.  Unprejudiced, 
because  the  author's  position  is  a  trying 


one.  She  is  too  old  to  be  considered  an 
infant  phenomenon,  too  young  to  be  ac- 
countable before  the  tribunal  of  criticism 
for  a  failure  to  hit  the  exact  centre  of  the 
bull's-eye  at  her  first  shot.  But  the  brain 
that  conceived  the  two  characters,  old 
"Madame  Ferou*'  and  "Peyrot"  the 
bravo,  has  no  need  to  lie  fallow. 

M.N. 


LEISURE   HOUR  LITERATURE 

IT  is  not  praise  too  unqualified  to  say  that 
of  all  the  new  spring  books,  none  is 
more  artistic  in  material  and  in  make-up 
than  Mrs.  Wharton's  Crucial  Instances. 
"  The  Greater  Inclination  "  gave  the  same 
evidence  of  subtle  analysis  of  character, 
literary  distinction,  and  grasp  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  with  more  consciousness  of  man- 
ner. The  thought  in  reading  the  first 
book  of  stories  was,  "How  well  the  au- 
thor does  this  sort  of  thing;"  but  after 
reading  this  second  group,  the  comment 
is,  "  How  well  she  has  done  it."  The  dif- 
ference in  the  tense  of  the  verb  is  indica- 
tion of  psogrpss  in  the  art — progress  to- 
wards that  perfection  of  style  which  leaves 
the  reader  conscious  of  the  manner  of 
telling  only  after  the  story  is  told.  The 
epithets  which  might  be  applied  to  Mrs. 
Wharton's  book  are  almost  foregone  con- 
clusions. No  dissenting  voice  appears  to 
have  been  lifted  against  her  tacit  claim  to 
a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  short-story 
writers.  "The  Duchess  at  Prayer"  is 
of  the  purest  ray  serene.  What  could  ex- 
ceed the  exquisite  art  of  the  end  of  that 
story  ?  "  The  Confessional "  contains  the 
only  conspicuous  flaw  in  the  book.  It  is 
not  probable  that  a  dying  priest,  who  had 
great  difficulty  in  talking,  should  be  able 
to  tell  a  story  almost  fifty  printed  pages 
long.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  plot  de- 
mand this  effort  from  the  poor  man. 

Crucial  Imstaitces.  By  Edith  Wharton.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sods,  12mo,  fl.SO. 
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After  Mrs.  Wharton's  book,  Miss  Fow- 
ler's Sirius  is  water  following  wine.  Ap- 
oUinaris  water,  to  be  sure,  but  water  none 
the  less.  In  this  book  of  twenty-one 
stories  Miss  Fowler  displays  a  philo- 
sophico-biblical  mood  hard  to  reconcile 
with  her  former  bright  spirits.  There 
are  sparkling  epigrams,  but  the  conversa- 
tion turns  much  on  the  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
the  Angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
hand  of  Esau,  which  is  discouraging 
because  the  author  is  not  entirely  at  ease 
in  the  new  yoke.  The  machinery  began 
to  be  visible  in  her  last  book  of  stories, 
"Cupid's  Garden/'  Now  it  is  frankly 
apparent.  Many  of  the  epigrams  are  fit- 
ted to  the  characters,  for  the  reason  that 
Miss  Fowler's  mind  thinks  in  epigrams. 
For  all  this  the  stories  are  entertaining; 
moreover,  by  a  strange  literary  twist,  the 
reader  is  eager  to  read  on  in  order  to  dis- 
cover more  about  the  personality  of  the 
author.  It  is  Miss  Fowler's  Sirius  rather 
than  Sirius,  by  Miss  Fowler. 

"Amphibious''  is  not  a  wide  enough 
word  to  describe  Miss  Wilkins's  literary 
ambition.  She  wishes  to  do  more  than 
walk  on  the  earth  and  swim  in  the  sea. 
She  aspires  to  fly.  To  make  the  meta- 
phor commercial,  she  is  by  nature  a  specu- 
lator. Having  turned  the  human  pro- 
ducts of  her  native  heath  to  account,  and 
tried  her  pen  on  historical  ground,  she 
now  enters  the  domain  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals to  see  what  can  be  done  about  them. 

Understudies  contains  twelve  stories  in 
which  people  are  compared  to  animals 
and  flowers.  The  idea  is  ingenius,  and 
the  stories  are  very  readable.  But  when 
any  of  the  animal  stories  become  subjec- 
tively animal,  there  comes  the  memory  of 
other  tales  far  better  told,  perhaps  because 
with  greater  unconscious  sympathy.    In 

Sirius.    By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler.    D.  Appleton 
A  Ck>.,  ISmo,  $1.50. 

UNDnwTUDiEs.     By   Hary    E.   Wilklns.     Ulustrated. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  12mo,  91.9S. 


the  flower  comparisons  Miss  Wilkins  is 
more  successful,  notably  in  "  Arethusa  " 
and  "  Peony,"  the  modest  and  the  flaunt- 
ing. The  literary  quality  of  these  stories, 
too,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  animal 
stories.  The  book  is  disflgured  by  poor 
illustrations.  The  drawing  of  Aunt  Ara- 
bella and  Sarah  in  "  Peony  "  is  absurdly 
incorrect. 

The  stories  in  Everyone  His  Own  Way 
read  as  Peter  Ne  well's  pictures  look:  "In 
Lake  View  once  lived  as  neighbors  two 
children,  a  little  boy  named  Milo  Cox 
Atkinson,  but  called  Butter,  and  a  little 
girl  named  and  called  Pearl  Porter." 
Sharp,  distinct  lines,  flat  surfaces  in  prim- 
ary colors,  no  shading.  But  effective. 
The  scenes  are  in  Chicago,  where,  we 
know,  time  waits  for  nobody.  These 
stories  do  not  wait.  Neither  do  they  end, 
that  is,  most  of  them.  They  stop.  It  is 
as  though  you  swiftly  rounded  a  corridor, 
expecting  to  find  a  door  out.  You  find 
only  a  blank  wall,  and  there  you  are! 
Clever,  brusque,  humorous,  undoubtedly, 
but  sudden.  They  suggest  many  com- 
parisons to  describe  their  impression  on 
the  mind, — riding  in  an  express  elevator, 
breathing  large  breaths  of  cold  air  with 
the  diaphragm,  feeling  "  the  painfulness 
of  being  damned  by  a  man  who  means  ex- 
actly what  he  says,"  to  quote  Mr.  Arthur 
Colton. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  impressive 
sayings  of  Mr.  Colton  in  The  Delectable 
Mountains,  Bunyan's  Pilgrims  of  old 
essayed  to  look  through  the  Perspective 
Glass  of  the  Shepherds  and  could  not  do 
BO  steadily;  yet  they  saw  something  like 
the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City.  The 
modem  Pilgrim,  to  see  through  Mr.  Col- 
ton's  glass,  must  look  from  his  exact  point 
of  view,  else  the  focus  will  not  be  perfect. 

Etsrtonb  Hn  OvN  Wat.    By  Edith  Wyatt.   McClnre, 
Phillips  ftOo.,  12mo,  |1.9S. 

Dblkctablb  MouifTAixs.    By  Arthur  Ctolton.    Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  $1.60. 
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He  must  let  loose  his  imagination  and 
ride  with  Moses  Durfey  and  Chub  Leroy 
on  Mr.  Cummings's  load  of  hay,  *'  inter- 
ested in  things,  but  not  anxious,  observ- 
ing the  hats  of  labor  and  ambition,  care- 
less of  appearance,  primitive,  easy,  seeing 
little  importance  in  where  the  cart  might 
go,  because  anywhere  was  good  enough/' 
By  this  route  does  one  reach  the  Delectable 
Mountains.  Mr.  Col  ton's  twelve  stories 
give  a  sense  of  remoteness  from  ordinary 
realities, — ^a  feeling  of  every-day  occur- 
rences on  a  higher  plane  than  usual. 

Mr.  Palmer's  theory  that  fiction  best 
reproduces  army  life  is  amply  justified  in 
The  Ways  of  the  Service.  A  sceptical  and 
wearied  reader  of  historical  fiction  hereby 
recants.  Here  is  a  book  that  throbs  with 
life,  written  from  a  convincing  fullness  of 
experience.  To  say  that  the  breadth  of 
style  recalls  Kipling's  sketches  of  army 
life  is  not  to  suggest  imitation  in  the 
slightest  degree.  It  is  to  indicate  that 
both  men  observed,  lived,  wrote,  and  in 
writing,  convince.  Mrs.  Gerlison's  influ- 
ence with  men  and  her  own  story  are  as 
vital  facts  as  Mrs.  Hauksbee's  existence. 
Mr.  Palmer  wastes  no  words.  His  admir- 
able training  as  newspaper  correspondent 
has  taught  him  the  supreme  value  of 
brevity  in  describing  army  affairs,  where 
events  are  sharp  and  quick  as  bullets  fly. 
In  one  person's  opinion,  The  Ways  of  the 
Service  contains  the  best  story  of  the 
Spanish  War  yet  written. 

Carolyn  Shipinan, 


NEW  COLLEGE  STORIES 

IT  is  always  a  question  how  completely 
college  stories  represent  college  life. 
In  one  way  it  is  unfortunate  that  they 
should  reach  a  public  beyond  the  academic 
walls.  If  the  social  side  alone  is  presented 

Thb  Wats  or  the  Sebtioi.  By  Frtdeiick  Palmer, 
niustrated  by  Howard  Ctiandler  Christy.  CharleB  Scrib* 
ner's  Sons,  ISmo,  f  1.50. 


the  outsiders  may  well  ask,  even  as  fond 
parents  ask,  "  Where  does  the  studying 
come  in  ? "  If  the  serious  side  is  pre- 
sented, "  Is  there  never  any  relaxation  ?  " 
It  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  all  aspects  to 
be  blended,  and  the  reason  for  this  is 
clearly  given  in  the  student's  reply  to  the 
first  question,  ^'The  study  is  a  foregone 
conclusion.  A  recital  of  books  read  and 
lectures  attended  would  be  dull  reading 
indeed."  ''  There  was  such  an  air  of  gai- 
ety and  holiday  as  the  young  women  hur- 
ried across  the  campus  in  their  pretty 
dresses.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  working," 
was  the  comment  of  a  learned  foreign 
professor  after  a  spring  visit  to  one  of  our 
most  famous  colleges  for  women.  "  They 
were  hastening  to  their  work.  You  stood 
on  the  campus  when  you  could  see  only 
one  side  of  the  picture,"  was  the  reply 
made  to  him. 

The  reader  of  college  stories  is  generally 
invited  to  stand  on  the  campus.  The 
prospect  is  more  entertaining  than  within 
its  walls  of  a  library  or  lecture-room. 
The  reader  of  Wellesley  Stories  catches 
glimpses  of  blackboards  and  physical  ap- 
paratus, but  only  as  classes  are  changing. 
The  main  interest  lies  in  the  young  wo- 
men themselves,  and,  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  college,  in  their  relation  to  the 
faculty.  I  doubt  if  the  social  conditions 
necessary  for  the  mock  trial  of  Professor 
Lament  exist  in  any  other  college  in  the 
land.  These  conditions  are  ideal  or  not, 
according  to  the  point  of  view. 

Miss  Cook  frankly  presents  the  unlovely 
side  of  college  life — the  envious,  critical, 
even  cruel  side,  for  women  are  most  cruel 
to  women.  Clorinda  Treverton  and  Re- 
becca Calloway  are  not  admirable  types, 
but  they  undoubtedly  exist  in  every  col- 
lege. ^'  President  Jefferson  "  contains  a 
boarding-school  prank,  which  makes  one 
wonder  if  fact  or  the  imagination  sup- 

Wblleslet  Stories.    By  Graoe  Louise  Cook.    Richard 
O.  Badger  &  Co..  ISmo,  $1.85. 
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plied  the  material.  "  Submerged  ^'  is  the 
strongest  of  the  stories,  although  it  offers 
no  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  whether 
girls  of  the  factory-hand  type  should  go 
to  college.  The  book  deserves  better 
proof-reading  and  more  care  in  appear- 
ance. 

Under  the  Berkeley  Oaks  is  of  a  differ- 
ent character  from  Wellesley  Stories.  It 
consists  of  ten  stories  selected  and  edited 
by  the  editorial  staff  of  the  University  of 
California  Magazine,  in  order  to  start  a 
fund  for  a  fountain  on  the  campus.  They 
do  not  treat  exclusively  of  college  life; 
they  are  stories  written  while  their  authors 
were  undergraduates,  and  were  chosen 
with  reference  to  their  literary  merit. 
Frank  Norris  heads  the  list  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  half-back  which  only  faintly 
foreshadows  his  successes  recently  at- 
tained.' 

The  general  impression  of  the  book, 
divided  between  young  men  and  women, 
is  one  of  immaturity.  The  stories  read 
like  ambitious  "  compositions.'^  One  can 
almost  see  the  professor's  marks  of  stand- 
ing, A  and  B.  They  are  good  for  under- 
graduate stories,  but  only  as  such  can  they 
be  considered,  with  one  exception  — 
"  Shadows,''  by  Ralph  E.  Gibbs,  '98.  This 
story  of  a  murder  shows  undoubted  artis- 
tic ability.  The  touch  is  delicate,  yet  sure. 
A  grewsome  scene  is  invested  with  the 
vagueness  of  shadows  by  means  of  poetical 
English  which  blurs  the  horror. 

Stanford  Stories  breathes  of  outdoor 
life  under  the  most  natural  educational 
condition — that  of  co-education.  The 
charm  of  California  life  is  so  vividly  re- 
produced that  even  an  old  graduate  might 
feel  the  desire  to  continue  college  experi- 
ences under  circumstances  so  propitious. 

Under  thb  Bbr&elet  Oaks.  Stories  by  Students  of 
the  University  of  California.  A.  M.  Robertson,  ISrno, 
$1.00. 

Stanford  Storibs.  Tales  of  a  Younf?  University.  By 
Charles  K.  Field  fuid  Will  H.  Irwin.  Illustrated.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  12mo,  $1.36. 


One  cannot  help  echoing  the  sentiments 
of  an  eminent  Harvard -professor  steeped 
in  Harvard  iraditions,  when  he  said  that 
if  his  were  the  deciding  voice,  his  boy 
should  have  at  least  two  years  in  Stanford. 
From  the  complex  eastern  point  of  view, 
life  in  Palo  Alto  appears  to  be  more  simple 
than  in  the  East,  and  therefore  more  de- 
sirable academically.  Young  men  and 
young  women  mingle  naturally,  as  they 
do  after  college  days  are  over.  They  learn 
in  college  to  adjust  themselves  to  condi- 
tions governing  the  affairs  of  the  great 
world  for  which  school  life  is  only  prepa- 
ration. The  women  especially  are  very 
likely  to  escape  the  false  sentimentality 
which  results  when  a  number  of  women 
live  alone  together.  If  feminine  emotions 
are  aroused  in  Palo  Alto,  they  are  directed 
towards  their  proper  object — man. 

All  these  impressions  and  many  more 
come  in  reading  this  book  of  thirteen 
stories.  The  two  authors  have  chosen 
not  to  indicate  what  the  part  of  each  has 
been,  but  certain  touches  show  that  the 
talent  of  one  is  the  more  mature.  Some 
of  the  stories  appear  to  be  steeped  in  the 
iindergriaduate  spirit,  some  of  them  seem 
written  from  a  vantage  ground  of  gradu- 
ate experience.  All  of  them  are  good, 
some  of  them  clever,  particularly  "An 
Alumni  Dinner.*'  Of  the  three  booka 
under  consideration,  Stanford  Stories  con- 
tains the  most  finished  writing. 


BLUE  WATER  MEN 

A  LITTLE  book  called  Dog  Watches 
■^^  at  Sea  describes  life  on  the  ocean 
from  "  Jacky's  "  standpoint.  Stanton  H. 
King,  the  author,  now  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Sailors*  Haven,  Charlestown,  Mass., 
tells  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  the  hard- 
ships and  toils,  experiences  and  suffer- 
ings, and  hard  work,  of  the  seamen.    The 

Doo  Watches  at  Sea.    By  Stanton  H.  Kinjp.    Hough- 
ton, MifBin  A  Co.,  12mo,  $1.50. 
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most  interesting  portion  of  his  book,  to 
me^  is  that  part  which  treats  of  his  life  be- 
fore the  mast  in  the  navy.  It  is  as  frank 
a  confession  as  was  Roussean*s,  for  in- 
stance, and  we  leave  the  book  with  a  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  writer  in 
which  we  cannot  hold  the  Frenchman. 

Oar  navy  is  the  development  of  the 
navy  of  England.  We  have  had  several 
scrimmages  with  the  sea  power  of  the 
tight  little  island^  which  need  not  be  spe- 
cifically referred  to;  but  aside  from  them 
we  all  joy  and  glory  in  the  prowess  of  the 
English  sailor;  and  the  man  who  is  not 
thrilled  with  the  exploits  of  Blake^  Hawke^ 
Duncan,  Jervis  and  Nelson,  and  the  oth- 
ers, who  have  written  the  most  magnifi- 
cent pages  of  sea  history,  is  built  for  the 
desert  and  a  camel,  and  not  for  salt  water. 
Consequently  we  welcome  Chaplain  Good- 
enough's  The  Handy  Man  Afloat  and 
Ashore  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  en- 
able us  to  understand  the  development 
and  education  and  every-day  life  of  the 
British  man-o'-war's-man.  Certainly  the 
Boer  war  showed  him  a  handy  man  indeed. 
The  reverend  author's  position  has  en- 
abled him  to  tell  the  story  as  it  has  not 
been  told  before,  and  the  book  is  extremely 
interesting.  The  illustrations  are  profuse, 
typical,  and  attractive,  but  I  do  not  like 
the  cover  design,  which  impresses  me  as 
"  base,  common,  and  popular.'' 

To  yarn,  i.  e.,  to  tell  tales  which  are 
true  or  not  true  as  the  case  may  be,  is  the 
popular  prerogative  of  the  sailor.  ''  Mas- 
ter A.  B.  Hawser "  —  nautical  ,nom  de 
guerre,  that — has  shrewdly  availed  himself 
of  his  privilege  in  an  interesting  little  col- 
lection of  quaint  salt-water  tales  called 
Starboard  Lights,  which,  beneath  its 
amusing  extravagances,  contains  much 
that  is  true  as  well  as  attractive. 


No  one  could  write  of  writers  of  the  sea 
now  without  referring  to  Mr.  Frank  T. 
B alien.  Here  are  two  books  from  his  pen 
— two  books  widely  different  in  character 
and  yet  of  deep  interest.  With  Christ  at 
Sea  is  an  account  of  the  author's  own  re- 
ligious experiences,  personal  and  observa- 
tive,  if  I  may  use  the  word.  Alas  I  it  is 
rather  a  grim  record,  and  the  book  might, 
as  he  himself  suggests,  more  properly  be 
entitled  "Without  Christ  at  Sea."  One 
point  among  many  which  he  makes  strikes 
me:  How  far  does  the  irreligion  of  the 
seaman  arise  from  his  lack  of  the  acces- 
sories and  incitements  to  public  worship 
with  which  people  on  land  are  surrounded? 
He  has  no  church,  no  clergyman,  no  Sun- 
day, no  anything,  except  the  great  deep 
upon  which  his  vessel  sails,  to  bid  him  re- 
member God.  Yet  the  attitude  of  the 
sailor  is  one  of  ignorance  and  consequent 
indifference  rather  than  of  atheism  and 
antagonism.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  the  hand  of  God  was  more  visible  on 
the  ocean  than  on  shore,  and  even  the 
rudest  seaman  sometimes  feels  its  touch. 

The  other  book,  A  Sack  of  Shakings — 
scraps,  odds  and  ends  of  rope,  canvas,  etc., 
accumulated  on  a  long  cruise — shows  the 
author  of  the  "  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot"  at 
his  best.  To  what  shall  we  attribute  the 
ability  to  write  such  marvelous  pages  ? 
Mr.  BuUen  has  lived  a  hard  life  on  the 
sea,  with  its  limited  opportunities  for  ediv 
cation  and  culture,  yet  he  gives  us  para- 
graphs, pages,  sketches,  that  are  literature, 
and  literature  of  a  high  grade.  The  range 
of  his  topics  in  these  essays,  which  are 
connected  only  by  the  moving  ocean  tide 
which  runs  through  them  all,  is  as  wide 
as  the  seas  upon  which  he  sails.  Now  it 
is  "  Sea  Etiquette,"  a  delightful  paper; 
then  a  scholarly  little  essay  on  "  Shake- 


Ths  Hakdy  Man  iLTLOAT  and  Ashorb.     By  Rev.  G. 
GKxxlenough,  R.N.    Small,  Maynard  Sl  Co.,  12mo,  $1.60. 

Starboard  Lights.     By  A.   B.   Hawser.     Quail  & 
Warner,  ISmo,  $1.26. 


With  Christ  at  Ska.   By  Frank  T.  Bullen.    Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.,  12ino,  $1.60. 

A  Sack  or  Shakings.    By  Frank  T.  Bullen.    McCIure, 
Pliillips  &  Co.,  18mo,  $1.60. 
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speare  and  the  Sea  ";  then  it  is  a  book  on 
the  "  Mystery  of  the  Deep,"  or  a  curiously 
interesting  essay  on  the  "  Voyage  of  St. 
Paul/' 

All  these  things  are  delightful  reading, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  learned  and 
versatile  author  one  question :  Do  whales 
lie  "  supine  " — that  is,  upon  their  backs — 
on  the  ocean  ?  My  familiarity  with  the 
King  of  the  Deep  is  derived  from  a  lim- 
ited observation,  supplemented  by  Mel- 
ville's "Moby  Dick,"  the  greatest  whale 
yarn  ever  penned,  and  by  the  author's  in- 
teresting "  Cachalot "  book,  which  follows 
hard  upon;  and  I  should  really  like  to 
know  whether  the  statement  I  have  re- 
ferred to  be  actual  or  a  mere  slip  of  the 
pen.  C.  T.  B, 


THE  TEACHING   OF  THE  BABl 

BY  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
Americans  who  profess  the  Oriental 
belief  known  as  Babism,  the  quite  elabor- 
ate volume  which  Ibrahim  George  Kheir- 
alla  has  prepared,  with  the  assistance  of 
Howard  MacNutt,  and  which  the  author 
himself  has  published  in  Chicago,  should 
be  reverently  welcomed.  Perhaps  liberal- 
ity in  matters  of  creed  has  not  even  yet 
progressed  far  enough  in  this  country  to 
allow  so  emphatic  a  declaration  of  a  new 
Jehovah  to  be  received  without  some  small 
temporary  disturbance  of  individual  equi- 
librium. That  should  not  be,  for  in  real- 
ity this  is  the  same  God,  "the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  the  Everlasting  Father  and  the 
Prince  of  Peace "  —  the  one  we  have 
always  worshipped,  or  should  have.  Only 
now  He  is  in  a  new  manifestation.  The 
book,  as  a  book,  is  simple,  substantial,  and 
in  many  respects  of  paper,  type  and  seal 
leather  binding  conveys  no  small  sugges- 
tion of  the  Bible,  the  purpose  of  which  it 
will,  doubtless,  serve  to  new  followers  of 

BbhA  *U'llAh.    By  Ibrahim  George  Kheiralla.    Pub- 
lished by  the  author.    Octavo. 


BehA  U'Uah  (Glory  of  God),  who  is  unre- 
servedly proclaimed,  in  some  six  hundred 
pages  of  letter-press,  as  God. 

The  impressive  thing  about  it,  next  to 
the  surprise  of  discovering,  inside  its 
comely  binding,  the  One  Omnipotent, 
stepping  forward  in  the  person  of  the 
Persian  Mirza  Ali  Huseyn,  is  the  deep 
research  among  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  Mr.  Kheiralla  has  been 
at  pains  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  his 
demonstration  that  the  Beh& — or  other- 
wise Mirza  Ali  Huseyn — is  God.  Christ 
is  set  aside  as  a  prophet  merely,  devoid  of 
godship  and  come  to  foretell  the  Beh^. 
He  confessed,  says  Mr.  Kheiralla,  that  his 
mission  was  a  failure,  that  he  was  not  the 
Bedeemer  of  the  world.  The  doctrine  of 
the  vicarious  atonement  is  controversially, 
almost  harshly,  set  aside.  The  unforta- 
nate  Bab,  who  was  really  the  father  of  the 
sect,  and  whose  doctrine  was  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent affair,  proposing  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  God's  word  and  Christ  as  the 
deliverer  cf  men,  and  regarding  all  nations 
as  brothers,  was  brutally  killed  at  the 
order  of  the  Persian  Government.  About 
his  high  ideals  and  his  honest  martyrdom 
there  has  never  been  any  doubt.  Here  he 
is  rather  crowded  into  the  background  to 
make  way  for  the  Behd  U'Uah.  The  Bab, 
the  author  says,  is  none  other  than  the 
prophet  Elijah,  who  it  was  long  ago  fore- 
told in  the  Old  Testament,  would  come 
into  the  world  to  perform  for  Behfi  U'UAh 
the  same  service  that  St.  John  did  for 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  All  the  founders  of 
creeds,  from  ^'  Brahama  "  to  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky,  are  "  non-suited."  Much  of  both 
New  and  Old  Testaments,  such  as  conflicts 
with  the  claims  of  the  Behd,  is  set  aside  as 
interpolation,  the  existence  of  inherited 
or  original  sin  is  denied  strenuously,  and 
the  New  Testament  notion  of  '^  God  as  a 
creditor,  requiring  the  punishment  of  a 
sinless  innocent  as  ransom  for  the  sins  of 
humanity,"  is  scouted.    Troublesome  bits 
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of   Scripture    are  interpreted  as  "  sym- 
bolical/' 

The  pivotal  element  of  the  Babist  be- 
lief, even  as  here  adapted^  is  the  unity  of 
all  religions^  the  contention  that  all  creeds^ 
however  faulty,  have  been  renewals  of  the 
one  Divine  message.  The  brotherhood  of 
man  is  to  the  Babist  a  paramount  phase 
of  instruction.  Thus  far  the  Bab  is  held 
in  remembrance.  Starting  from  Adam, 
or  earlier,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Khei- 
ralla  proves  authoritatively  that  the  race, 
as  a  collection  of  souls,  has  been  taken  out 
of  Paradise,  not  as  punishment  for  wrong- 
doing, but  "  of  its  own  choice  and  knowl- 
edge,''  and  established  on  earth  in  order 
that  it  might  attain  God.  In  ''  Hell  is 
the  soul's  failure  to  accomplish,"  the  thing 
is  phrased  nicely.  In  the  progress  toward 
that  attainment  of  Godship,  the  advent  of 
Beh4  U'U&h.  to  observe  dramatic  consist- 
encies, should  have  been  almost  a  coronal 
event.  His  death  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, in  view  of  his  eminent  and  immi- 
nent divinity,  but  the  explanation  of  it, 
and  the  establishment  of  all  claims  by 
construction  of  the  prophecies  will  soothe 
and  interest  the  disciples. 

/.  K.  M. 


FRENCH  DRAMATISTS 

THE  earlier  chapters  of  "French 
Dramatists  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," by  Professor  Brander  Matthews, 
have  already  appeared,  though  not  quite 
in  their  final  form,  in  reviews  and  maga- 
zines, and  have  also  been  known  to  the 
public  in  two  previous  editions  of  the 
book  that  now  comes  to  us  in  its  third 
incarnation.  The  author  has  recently 
added  a  chapter  treating  of  the  condition 
of  the  French  drama  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  The  book  is,  therefore,  in 
its  completeness,  a  valuable  addition  to 

Frkngh  Dramatists  of  thk  Ndibtesnth  Csnturt.    By 
Brander  Matthews.   Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  13mo,  $1.95. 


the  study  of  French  literature,  dealing,  as 
it  does,  with  the  chief  figures  in  the  drama 
of  France  from  the  romantic  movement 
which  centres  in  Victor  Hugo  to  the 
changed  ideals  of  the  naturalistic  school. 
Of  the  earlier  essays  in  this  volume  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak. 

In  the  last  chapter  the  author  refers  to 
the  well-made  play,  "  la  piece  Men  faite," 
for  the  construction  of  which  the  recipe 
is  given  us  according  to  the  gospel  of 
Regnard.  But  this  new  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  form  was  afterwards  repu- 
diated by  the  Th6dtre  Libre,  which  has 
too  often  produced  plays  stigmatized  by 
Mr.  Matthews  as  "  unactable,  unreadable, 
unspeakable.^'  France,  we  are  told,  is 
slow  to  be  influenced  by  foreign  standards 
in  literary  art,  but  the  dominating  power 
of  Ibsen  has  crept  in  even  to  the  Parisian 
stage. 

The  closing  remarks  on  the  last  play 
mentioned  by  the  author  are  uttered  in 
his  characteristic  spirit  of  independent 
judgment.  The  more  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  M.  Rostand,  however,  will  feel 
that  Mr.  Matthews  has  done  scant  justice 
to  "  Cyrano."  But  the  fact  that  we  may 
sometimes  disagree  with  the  criticism, 
does  not  afifect  the  respect  which  Mr. 
Matthews  has  once  more  given  us  cause 
to  feel  for  the  critic. 


THREE  FINE  ROMANCES 

THE  second  of  Emile  Zola's  four  evan- 
gels. Labor  did  not  offer  the  insup  - 
erable  obstacles  to  an  English  translation 
which  have  hitherto  made  a  rendering  of 
"  F6condit6  "  impossible,  at  least  with  us. 
An  abridged  version  of  it  was  published 
last  year  in  England,  however,  if  we  mis- 
take not.  "  Travail "  is  free  from  the  un- 
speakable enormities  of  "  F6condit6,"  but 
even  so  its  anonymous  translator  has  ap- 


Labor.    B7  Emile  Zola.    Harper  &  Bros.,  ISmo,  $1.60. 
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plied  the  pruning-knife  with  a  free  but 
conscientious  hand,  sparing  his  readers 
nnsaTory  details,  yet  suggesting  here  and 
there  by  a  deft  touch  what  has  been 
omitted. 

From  Flaubert  to  Zola,  the  French 
novelists  have,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
vied  wich  each  other  in  their  pictures  of  the 
immorality  of  the  middle  classes  of  their 
country.  They  stand  alone  in  the  history 
of  the  world's  literatures  as  the  persistent 
maligners  of  their  own  womankind;  for 
whoever  has  lived  in  France,  and  knows 
its  people  well,  will  readily  state  that 
what  these  gentlemen  tell  us  is  exagger- 
ated, and  often  grossly  false.  The  French 
bourgeoise  is  not  the  neurotic  creature  the 
French  novels  represent  her  to  be,  but 
a  hard-headed  business  woman,  a  good 
housekeeper,  and  an  excellent  wife  and 
mother.  Her  dot  makes  her  her  hus- 
band's partner  ;  she  seeks  worldly  ad- 
vancement, and  is  fond  of  money,  rather 
than  of  adventures  which  might  cause  her 
to  lose  all. 

M.  Zola,  however,  persists  in  regarding 
her  from  the  conventional  French  novel- 
ist's point  of  view;  therefore  most  of  the 
couples  in  this  book  are  paired  oJ9  in  the 
usual  way,  his  translator  kindly  shielding 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  view 
of  his  American  readers,  to  whom  the 
essence  of  the  book,  its  mission,  alone  is 
presented  in  full. 

Labor,  then,  is  a  rose-colored  picture 
of  industrial  cooperation,  which,  begin- 
ning in  a  factory  town,  gradually  spreads 
to  embrace  the  whole  country  and  bless 
it.  Competition  falls  before  it,  the  Church 
of  Rome  crumbles  into  ruins  before  its 
utter  neglect,  class  prejudices  are  forgot- 
ten, the  daughters  of  the  rich  marry  the 
sons  of  laborers :  everybody  prospers  while 
working  only  eight  hours  per  day.  Fou- 
rierism  —  the  industrial  system  preached 
in  "  Solidarite  " — wins  all  along  the  line. 
Zola  knows  no  economic  obstacles  in  the 


way  of  the  new  dispensation;  opposition 
to  it  spells  ruin;  it  swallows  up  the  neigh- 
boring iron  mills  which  cling  to  the  capi- 
talistic system,  and  side  by  side  with  the 
growing  town,  whose  picture  reminds  the 
reader  of  the  Krupps'  establishment  at 
Essen,  there  grows  up  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict, managed  upon  the  same  communal 
lines.  Real  estate  does  not  appear  to  rise 
in  value  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  co- 
operative manufacturing  town  of  Beau- 
clair,  where  heavy  guns  and  shells  are  no 
longer  made,  the  iron  of  the  blast  furnaces 
and  the  steel  of  the  open- earth  furnaces 
being  turned  into  the  implements  of  peace 
instead.  And,  last  of  all,  Zola  discoyers 
the  long-expected  genius  who  supplants 
coal  with  electricity  in  the  great  iron  in- 
dustry. 

The  communal  dining-room  with  its 
flow  of  good  spirits,  the  beautiful,  sanitary 
houses,  the  friendly  streets — it  is  all  here 
as  wo  found  it  in  the  pages  of  "  Looking 
Backward,'^  and  as  it  was  explained  by  the 
"  Traveler  from  Altruria.''  But  it  all  fails 
to  be  attractive,  or  even  convincing.  M. 
Zola,  who  has  with  his  usual  thoroughness 
studied  the  technical  part  of  the  iron- 
master's age-old  craft,  forgets  id  consider 
economic  conditions. 

They  live  long  in  these  new  evangels: 
here,  as  in  "  Fecondit6,"  people  are  blessed 
far  beyond  the  allotted  span ;  and  here,  as 
there,  the  earth  is  fecund,  as  is  the  labor 
of  man.  Children  are  many,  and  rosy  and 
happy  under  the  new  dispensation  accord 
ing  to  Fourier.  Immorality  disappears 
with  the  rich  bourgeoisie,  and  envy  and 
all  uncharitableness.  Human  nature  is 
metamorphosed  and  reconstructed  after 
one  unvarying  pattern ;  if  it  were  other- 
wise, if  the  older  Adam  were  to  survive, 
the  communistic  life  might  prove  a  hell 
on  earth. 

By  far  the  best  of  the  three  books  of 
this  novel  is  the  first  one,  with  its  won- 
drously  impressive  pictures  of  the  squalor. 
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misery,  drankenness  and  vice  of  the 
present-day  factory  town,  of  the  appalling 
inequalities  of  fortune,  the  irreparable  in- 
justice of  present-day  social  conditions. 
Zola  displays  here  all  his  old-time  power 
of  piling  detail  upon  detail  until  the 
completed  picture  is  impressed  upon  the 
reader's  mind  and  memory.  Here  his 
ponderous  realism  triumphs  again,  and 
vindicates  his  method.  But  as  a  social 
tract  Labor  is  not  likely  to  make  a 
long  or  a  deep  impression.  Far  more 
lasting  is  the  sombre,  brutal  strength  of 
that  tale  of  the  unrelieved  sufferings  and 
revolt  of  the  workers,  "  Germinal." 

In  The  Good  Red  Earth,  Mr.  Eden  Phill- 
potts  has  forsaken  his  later  and  grander 
manner — that  of  "Children  of  the  Mist" 
and  "Lying  Prophets" — for  his  earlier 
and  lighter  method.  He  still  is  true  to 
his  beloved  Devon,  but  the  country  itself 
steps  further  into  the  background  to  give 
freer  play  to  plot.  "  All  dramatic  rights 
reserved,"  says  the  title-page  of  this  book; 
one  wonders  if  there  is  enough  action  in 
it  for  the  stage.  Oammer  Hatherley, 
who,  at  fourscore,  dreads  to  die  in  a  storm 
because  in  such  a  tempest  the  angels  can- 
not fly,  is  a  genre  picture  of  a  fast  disap- 
pearing type  of  the  British  peasantry; 
there  is  an  attractive  love-story,  in  which 
the  high-born  maid  and  her  lowly  swain 
are  placed  in  an  entirely  new  situation, 
but  the  interest  of  the  book  centres  in  the 
lay  preacher  and  peddler  Alpheus  Newt, 
whose  sanctimonious  cant  is  intermingled 
with  a  kind  of  impudent  humor,  to  which 
his  simple  hearers  are  deaf,  but  which 
greatly  amuses  the  reader.  He  is  a  very 
entertaining  scamp,  this  Mr.  Newt,  and  a 
very  human  one,  not  a  theatrical  angel 
of  darkness,  but  a  self-seeking  hypocrite 
who,  having  attained  his  own  aim,  is  sin- 
cerely willing,  and  able,  too,  to  help 
others.    He  comes  out  strong  in  the  end. 


and  well  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  for  in  all  his  life  of  deceit 
and  cant  he  has  never  been  so  much  him- 
self as  he  is  in  that  one  moment  when^ 
utterly  disinterested,  he  straightens  out 
tangled  paths  and  departs  with  an  old 
man's  blessing,  and  his  check  for  five 
thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  Newt  is  worth  knowing,  so  are  the 
lovers,  and  the  fine  woman  who  is  the 
daughter  of  this  "  good  red  earth,"  in  her 
apple  orchard,  and  at  the  cider  press — a 
picture  of  rural  life  that  is  a  permanent 
addition  to  Mr.  Phill potts'  gallery  of  rus- 
tic portraits.  From  first  page  to  last, 
moreover,  there  is  the  pleasurable  feeling 
that  one  is  in  the  hands  of  a  finished 
literary  artist,  who,  knowing  what  he  is 
to  tell,  knows  how  it  must  be  told. 

This  certainty  of  touch,  this  mastery  of 
the  art,  delights  one  also  in  Miss  Alice 
Brown's  King's  End.  It  is  perhaps  not 
the  best  work  she  has  done  thus  far — it 
certainly  is  not  the  best  she  can  do  and 
will  do  in  the  near  future — but  it  is  of  the 
New  England  soil,  worthily  so,  even 
though  its  deeper  notes  are  merely  touched, 
not  held  to  swell  into  organ  tones.  Miss 
Brown's  publishers  have  done  well  to  rescue 
this  story  from  the  gradual  oblivion  of  bur- 
ial in  the  pages  of  a  periodical.  It  deserves 
its  place  on  the  shelf  on  which  many  will 
watch  the  number  of  Miss  Brown's  books 
increase  from  year  to  year — it  will  have  its 
place,  along  with  "  Meadow  Orass,"  in  the 
history  of  that  New  England  school 
which  still  remains  the  most  delicate  flow- 
er of  our  American  art  of  fiction,  by  the 
side  of  Miss  Jewett,  the  crown  of  them  all, 
and  of  Miss  Wilkins.  The  freshness  of 
the  New  England  summer  blows  through 
its  pages,  and  it  lives,  lightly  with  the 
tragedies  of  youth,  so  soon  forgotten,  mere 
fires  for  the  tempering  of  the  steel  of 
character  that  is  to  cut  the  way  through 
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life,  it  lives  with  many  a  tonch  of  the 
character  which  still  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  nation,  with  an  ingenious 
plot,  and  the  laughing  comedy  of  old  Mrs. 
Jeffries.  Miss  Brown  loves  for  its  own 
sake  the  art  which  she  has  mastered.  The 
talent  which  it  interprets  will  reach 
maturity  in  time. 


SOME  NEW  NOVELS 

n^RE  FOURTH  ESTATE,  of  Seflor 
^  Valdes,  is  not  a  new  story,  though 
it  seems  to  he  newly  "Englished**  by 
Miss  Bachel  Challice,who  leaves  us  some- 
thing to  wish  for  in  grace  and  distinction 
of  form.  It  was,  if  memory  serves,  that 
tireless  traveler  in  the  world  of  letters, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  who  "  discovered " 
Seflor  Vald6s  for  the  American  reader, 
and  who  was  good  enough  to  classify  him 
with  Tolstoi,  Hardy  and  Balzac,  as  a  great 
original  force  in  the  realm  of  fiction. 
Further  acquaintance  with  the  clever  and 
entertaining  Spaniard  may  already  have 
led  Mr.  Howells  to  modify  his  category. 
To  the  average  lay  reader,  Seflor  Valdes 
seems  rather  an  agreeable  chronicler  of 
manners  than  a  master  of  character 
drawing.  He  has  keen  observation,  a 
satirical  humor,  a  balanced  temper,  a  love 
of  story-telling,  vividness  of  conception, 
the  deft  execution  which  comes  of  prac- 
tice, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
world.  He  has  not,  so  far  as  yet  appears, 
strong  creative  power. 

The  Fourth  Estate  is  a  story  of  the 
change  wrought  in  an  old-fashioned, 
decorous,  slumberous  Spanish  city  by  the 
introduction  of  a  newspaper,  an  engine  of 
devastation  whose  ravages  must  be  cor- 
rected, or  at  least  limited,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  opposition  journal.  Every- 
thing that  happens  is  due,  indirectly,  to 


the  baleful  influence  of  printers'  ink,  and 
there  is  much  entertainment  in  the  tale. 
Now  and  again  a  certain  note  of  exaggera- 
tion vitiates  the  force  and  convincingness 
of  the  story,  and  an  occasional  lapse  of 
good  taste  annoys  the  sensitive  reader. 
Yet  if  he  enjoy  the  comedy  of  manners, 
and  admire  the  clever  delineation  of  tjrpes 
rather  than  of  individuals,  he  will  owe 
Seflor  Valdes  an  agreeable  and  profitable 
hour  or  two.  It  seems  likely,  however, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  hour  or  two  he  will 
hardly  have  traced  the  family  resemblance 
between  the  keen  and  subtle  Spaniard, 
and  the  saturnine  Hardy,  the  elemental 
Tolstoi. 

Mrs.  Meyer,  whose  indomitable  courage 
is  not  difficult  to  prove  in  this  commu- 
nity, needed  plenty  of  that  high  quality 
when  she  set  herself  to  the  composition  of 
her  new  story,  Robert  Annys,  Poor  Priest, 
"Who  shall  come  after  the  king?"  asked 
the  melancholy  Hebrew.  What  William 
Morris  has  done,  with  a  prophet's  fervor 
and  a  poet's  insight,  in  The  Vuion  of  John 
Bail,  can  never  be  done  again  so  vividly, 
so  valiantly.  Nor  is  it  to  be  presumed 
that  Mrs.  Meyer,  who  is  distinctly  of  her 
own  time,  regards  the  thirteenth  and  the 
fourteenth  centuries  as  the  golden  prime 
of  English  history,  an  advantage  which 
Morris  possessed. 

But  the  uprising  of  Ball  and  his  peas- 
ants against  the  iron  rule  of  church,  no- 
ble and  king,  has  stirred  her  to  chronicle 
its  splendid  attempt,  its  pathetically  small 
accomplishment.  Bobert  Annys,  the  Poor 
Priest  or  Wycliffite,  belongs  to  the  band 
of  enthusiasts  who  went  about  the  coun- 
try, bible-reading  and  preaching,  to  the 
offense  of  their  bishops,  and  their  own 
peril.  Besides  the  people's  cause,  he  has 
to  champion,  within  himself,  the  struggle 
of  his  ascetic  conscience  to  conquer  his 
SBsthetic  temperament.    If  the  story  lacks 
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art  and  reality,  it  reyeals  abnndant  stndy, 
hard  work,  and  a  laudable  determination 
to  do  well  what  it  attempts. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Anne  Main- 
waring,  by  Lady  Eidley,  is  a  problem 
novel — the  rather  that  the  author  offers 
no  solution  of  the  situation.  But  it  is  a 
book  refined  in  character,  simple  and  sin- 
cere in  treatment,  and  quite  unhackneyed 
in  its  showing  of  the  final  ordeal  which 
awaits  two  8u£Fering  and  baffled  souls. 

Without  fault  on  her  part,  with  only 
minor  culpability  on  his,  the  wrong  man 
and  woman  marry.  Presently,  the  right 
man  and  woman  meet,  and  discover  them- 
selves to  be  the  right  man  and  woman. 
So  far,  it  is  an  old  and  thread-bare  his- 
tory. But  what  happens  afterward  is 
neither  old  nor  thread-bare,  and  the  read- 
er is  made  to  feel  some  sense  of  poor 
Anne's  dismay,  when  her  world  crumbles 
around  her.  The  moral  of  the  tale,  if  it 
leave  one,  is  that  of  the  wise  man  of  old 
— that  no  man  liveth  to  himself.  It  is 
that  of  Each  and  All — ^**Nor  knowest 
thou  what  argument  thy  life  to  thy  neigh- 
bor's creed  hath  lent."  And  in  this  en- 
forcement of  the  law  of  personal  responsi- 
bility to  the  race,  the  story  touches  a  high 
level.  Lady  Ridley's  work  is  well  done. 
Her  characters  have  reality.  Her  insight 
is  genuine.  Her  book  is  full  of  percep- 
tion which  appeals  to  women.  Her  sym- 
pathy is  deep  and  true.  Nor  is  it  the 
least  of  her  merits  that  she  is  well-bred,  a 
condition  not  so  universal  among  novel- 
ists that  it  passes  without  comment,  as  a 
matter,  of  course. 

A  cultivated  and  well-bred  spinster  be- 
ing the  most  delightful  of  her  sex,  and 
Miss  Pritchard  being  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  spinsters,  it  follows  that  the 
record  of  her  Wedding  Journey  must  be 

Anks  MAnrwARiMo.     By   Alice  Ridley.     Longmans, 
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a  chronicle  to  entertain  and  even  to 
profit  her  readers.  Miss  Pritchard's  lover 
having  been  lost  to  her  in  youth  by  un- 
kind destiny,  it  comes  about  in  later'years 
that  she  shall  take  his  daughter  to  Eu- 
rope. So  like  her  father  is  the  damsel 
that  a  radiance  of  romance  encompasses 
her  to  the  vision  of  the  elder  woman,  and 
a  delicate  fragrance  of  sentiment  pervades 
their  mutual  relations.  These  two  pil- 
grims, then,  wander  together  over  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales,  the  Riviera,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Austria,  having  what 
we  Yankees  call  "a  good  time,"  every- 
where, and  gathering  a  store  of  such  im- 
pressions as  intelligent  and  well-read 
women  do  gather  in  such  a  pilgrimage. 
They  see  only  what  has  been  seen  a  hun- 
dred thousand  times  before,  but  they  see 
it  for  themselves.  They  enjoy  with  a  fresh- 
ness which  communicates  itself  to  the 
reader.  They  inspire  in  him  a  desire  to 
follow  at  once  in  their  footsteps. 

Juletty :  A  Story  of  Old  Kentucky , 
has,  above  all  things,  local  color.  Local 
color  is  laid  on  with  a  trowel,  like  Touch- 
stone's wisdom,  and  so  strong  is  it  that 
the  reader  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
weakness  of  structure,  lack  of  proportion, 
or  other  artistic  deficiencies.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  certain  that  its  artistic  deficien- 
cies do  not  add  to  the  book's  charm.  Its 
artlessness,  its  naivete,  its  unconscious- 
ness of  the  need  of  perspective,  these 
things  seem  to  emphasize  the  directness 
and  single-mindedness  of  the  story-teller 
whose  mind  is  so  full  of  her  matter  that 
she  gives  little  thought  to  manner.  Her 
scene  is  laid  in  the  *^  Pennyrile "  region 
of  Kentucky — ^a  region,  her  publishers 
assures  us,  hitherto  mercifully  preserved 
from  the  incursions  of  the  novelist.  The 
plot  centres  about  the  search  for  an  illicit 
still,  and  Mrs.  McElroy  has  the  ingenuity 
to  contrive  a  burglar-proof  mystery  as  to 
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its  whereabouts  and  ownership.  The  plot 
matters  little,  however,  for  its  maker  is  at 
her  best  when  she  forgets  it,  entirely,  and 
sketches  Kentucky  plantation  life,  in  the 
old  days,  or  rouses  her  planters  to  remin- 
iscences of  faded  glories,  or  of  the  tragic 
onset  of  Morgan  and  his  men. 

If  "  Juletty  "  brings  the  sunny  odor  of 
**  pennyrile,*'  The  Aristocrats  is  steeped 
in  essence  of  Parma  violets  or  attar  of 
rose.  It  is  made  up  of  sophistication  and 
conscious  cleverness.  It  is  essentially  of 
the  world.  And  yet  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  Lady  Helen  Pole  of 
The  Aristocrats  would  have  delighted  in 
the  plain  and  hearty  country  folks  of 
"  Juletty." 

The  story  is  told  in  letters  from  an 
Adirondack  camp.  A  young  English 
duke,  handsome, cultivated  and  agreeable, 
is  banished  by  his  physician  to  the  North 
Woods.  Two  sisters  accompany  him,  one 
of  whom  is  our  clever  correspondent. 
They  meet,  among  the  hills,  what  Mr. 
Venus  would  describe  as  ''human  war- 
ious,"  and  it  is  this  contact  which  the 
letters  describe  with  hearty  amusement, 
and  not  a  little  humor  and  brilliancy. 
Thus  Lady  Helen  Pole,  the  writer,  en- 
counters the  ''smart"  set,  the  literary 
set,  the  old  Knickerbocker  set,  not  to 
mention  others,  and  is  candidly  informed, 
by  the  representatives  of  each,  that  they 
and  they  only,  are  what  Mr.  Henry  James 
would  designate  as  "The  Real  Thing," 
and  that  they  have  no  connection  with 
the  shop  over  the  way,  so  to  say.  What 
does  constitute  "  American  Society," 
Lady  Helen  is  still  trying  to  discover, 
when  the  letters  close  abruptly,  with  no 
promise  of  a  second  volume.  There  is 
what  dramatists  call  a  "  love-interest," 
but  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  comparison 
with  the  capital  character-sketching  which 
crowds  the    pages,  and   which  sets   the 
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reader  also  to  asking  himself, "  who  are 
our  Aristocrats  ?  " 

No  "  summer  novel "  is  Miss  Gwendolen 
Overton's  Heritage  of  Unrest,  to  be  lightly 
skimmed  in  a  hammock,  lightly  liked,  and 
next  day  forgotten.  One  may  not  like  this 
story,  salt  with  unshed  tears,  stormy  with 
half -articulate  passion,  but  one  may  not 
forget  it.  It  is  a  fragment  of  life  itself — 
savage,  tumultuous,  throbbing  life.  The 
desolate  hills  and  plains  of  the  arid  Soath- 
west  thrust  themselves  into  one's  unwill- 
ing consciousness,  one's  throat  parches 
with  heat  at  this  army  post  in  Arizona, 
and  when  one  closes  the  book  one  has  seen 
the  soul  of  every  character  in  it.  The 
story  includes  the  whole  miserable,  un- 
solvable  "Indian  Question";  the  impos- 
sibility of  red  man  and  white  living  in 
peace  together  so  long  as  the  white  man 
covets  his  neighbor's  land  and  the  far-off 
government  takes  hold  of  every  difficulty 
by  the  wrong  end.  It  is,  in  essence,  a 
passionless  arraignment  of  the  dealings  of 
the  frontiersman  with  "the  sullen, savage 
people,  half  devil  and  half  child,"  who 
dwell  on  the  alkali  plains. 

Of  the  Heirs  of  Unrest  whose  fortunes 
we  follow  comes,  first,  Felipa  Cabot,  child 
of  a  dissolute  soldier  and  a  wild  half-breed. 
She  has  been  educated.  She  has  grown 
up  handsome  and  clever.  She  is  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  taming  her 
nature  to  the  demands  of  civilized  life. 
The  second  heir  is  Charles  Cairness,  sol- 
dier, cowboy,  scout,  with  the  drop  of  wild 
blood  in  his  own  tingling  veins.  The 
tragedy  is  not  invented  by  the  author.  It 
is  inherent  in  the  situation.  Every  char- 
acter in  the  book  is  conceived  with  sur- 
prising distinctness.  Nor,  though  the 
effects  are  inevitably  sombre,  is  there  lack- 
ing the  play  of  a  rich  humor.  Miss  Over- 
ton has  written  one  of  the  most  notable 
novels  of  the  year.  R.  O.  L, 

Thb  Hcritaoe  op  Unrest.    By  Qwendolen  Orertun. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  ISmo,  $1.50. 
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553- — (1)  A  popular  lecturer  meations  Mrs. 
Bloomfleld-Moore  as  a  prominent  American  poet- 
ess. Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  her  life  and 
writings,  or  if  her  poems  can  be  obtained?  I  have 
not  found  her  name  in  any  library  nor  publisher's 
catalogue,  nor  in  the  **  Century  tincyclopfedia/* 

(2)  Where  are  the  lines — 

''  Cloth  of  f  rfeze«  be  not  too  bold. 

Though  thou*rt  matched  with  cloth  of  gold  '*t 

(3)  Is  it  known  to  whom  Robert  Browning's 
later  love  l^cs  are  addressed — those  of  **  Ferish- 
tah*s  Fancies  "  and  '*  Asolando  "?  Does  he  refer 
to  Mrs.  Browning  in  any  poem  later  than  the 
*'  Epilogue  to  Pacchiarotto/^  published  in  1876? 

M.  S. 

(1)  She  is  a  natiye  of  Pennsylvania,  bom  in 
1824,  and  her  maiden  name  was  Clara  Jessup.  For 
the  past  twenty  years  she  has  resided  abroad.  She 
has  written  good  poems,  but  cannot  properly  be 
called  "prominent" — but  that  word  has  been  mis- 
used until  it  has  ceased  to  have  much  meaning. 
Coates,  of  Philadelphia,  is  her  publisher.  Some 
of  her  work  has  appeared  under  the  pen-name 
Clara  Moreton. 


554. — Who  wrote  the  lines: 

*'  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 

Not  hlgh-ralMd  battlements,  nor  labored  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cltled  proud,  with  spire  and  turrets  crowned  *'? 

B.  M. 

The  original  is  one  of  the  fragments  that  remain 
of  the  work  of  the  Greek  poet  and  soldier,  Alcaeus, 
who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  B.  C.  The  ode 
as  we  have  it  in  English  was  written  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  the  Oriental  scholar  (1746-1794). 


555. -—(1)  Can  you  tell  me  from  what  Kipling 
took  his  title,  "  Captains  Courageous  "? 
(2)  Where  can  I  And  this  couplet: 

''  Twilight  echoes  still  repeating 
Memories  sweet  of  vanished  hours  '*? 

P.  A.  L. 

(1)  Perhaps  from  ''  Romeo  and  Juliet,'*  in  the 
fourth  scene  of  the  second  act  of  which  occurs  the 
sentence,  '*  He  is  the  courageous  captain  of  com- 
pliments." 


556.— Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  <*  History  of  the 
Reformation, '^speaking  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  says 
that  *^  More  was  no  divine  at  all,  and  it  is  plain  to 
any  that  reads  his  writings  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  antiquity  beyond  the  Quotations  he  found  in  the 
canon  law,  anu  in  the  Master  of  the  Sentences." 
Who  or  what  was  "the  master  of  the  sentences  *'  ? 

c.  c.  M. 

Peter  Lombard,  a  famous  schoolman  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  became  Bishop  of  Paris, 
made  a  collection  of  sentences  from  the  Christian 
Fathers  and  others  on  points  of  doctrine,  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  Sententiarum  Libri  IV,  This 
became  the  subject  of  controversy  and  commen- 
tary, and  gained  for  him  the  title  MagUter  Sen- 
tentiarum— Master  of  the  Sentences. 


557. — Some  one,  somewhere,  has  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  **  growing  old  is  growing  wiser 
or  growing  obstinate.*'  Can  any  one  identify  it  for 
me  and  give  me  the  correct  form?  k.  h. 


558. — When  a  boy  I  was  familiar  with  a  versi- 
fied fable  in  one  of  the  reading  books  in  which  oc- 
curred the  lines: 

*^  I  am  tired  to  death  of  this  humdrum  tree 
I'll  go  if  'tis  only  the  world  to  see." 

These  lines  run  in  my  memory  as  a  familiar 
quotation,  but  I  cannot  place  them.  Can  any 
reader  help  me?  t.  f. 


559. — How  long  have  modern  punctuation  marks 
been  in  vogue?  Had  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  anything  corresponding  to  our  interro- 
gation point,  for  example?  What  is  the  origin  of 
the  present  system  of  punctuation?  I  do  not 
mean  in  detail,  but  in  pointing  generally. 

c.  L.  c. 

It  is  believed  that  the  ancient  Greek  writers  had 
an  elementary  system  of  punctuation,  consisting 
of  a  single  dot  placed  in  different  positions.  The 
Romans  also  made  some  rude  attempts  at  it.  Mod- 
ern punctuation  began  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing,  was  first  systematized  by  Aldus  Manutius 
the  Younger,  and  has  been  a  constant  growth.  It 
lias  not  yet  reached  a  stage  of  absolute  agreement. 
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560. — Who  is  the  author  of  a  French  poem  on 
the  Wandering  Jew,  in  which  are  these  lines? 

"  Toume,  la  terre  ou  mol  Je  cour— 
Tojoura,  toujours!'* 

X.  M. 


(2)  Is  there  an  edition  of  Syinonds's  works  in 
which  the  volumes  are  sold  separately  ? 


J.   D.    X. 


(1)  In  "  Essays  Speculative  and  Suggestive/* 


56 X.— Disraeli,  in  his  essay  on  "The  Literary 
Character,"  speaking  of  Gesner^s  wife,  says:  "Her 
correspondence  with  her  son  opens  what  an  old 
poet  comprehensively  terms  'a  gathered  mind.' " 
Who  is  the  poet  referred  to,  and  what  is  a  gathered 
mind?  In  the  same  essay  he  says:  "U  is  the 
opinion  of  an  elegant  metaphysician  that  the 
mind  of  the  female  adopts  and  familiarizes  itself 
with  ideas  more  easily  than  that  of  man/*  Who 
is  the  metaphysician,  and  why  is  he  called  ele- 
gant? T.  R.  B. 


56a.— Has  a  story  entitled  "Baby*s  Hoop  of 
Pearls  *'  appeared  in  any  periodical  within  the  last 
five  years r    If  so,  where,  and  who  was  the  author? 

w.  D. 


5C3. — (I)  Can  you  tell  me  which  volume  of  J.  A. 
Symonds*s  works  contains  his  essay  on  "  The  Ring 
and  the  Book,"  just  published  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine  ? 


564 — Kindly  answer  or  submit  for  considera- 
tion ofyour  readers  the  following: 
(1)  Who  wrote  and  where  may  be  found — 

''  Cord  by  cord  our  Utos  are  loosened ; 
One  by  one  our  hopes  are  slain  : 
Link  by  link  the  chain  is  seTered ; 
Throb  by  throb  we  feel  the  pain." 

(3)  Also— 

**  I  beheld  a  darksome  river. 

Flowing  grandiy.  flowing  eTer, 

And  on  one  side,  silent  never. 
Was  the  solemn  passing-bell ; 

And  the  voice  of  cfMweless  weeping. 

Never  lulling,  never  sleeping. 
Filled  up,  with  its  mournful  minor, 
All  the  pauses  of  the  knelL" 

w.  c.  B. 


ANSWERS 

546;_(3)  T.  E.  H.  will  find  in  "  Half  Hours 
with  the  Stars,"  by  Richard  A.  Proctor,  published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  the  atlas  that  he  needs 
for  his  purpose.  f.  w.  p. 
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EBEN     HOLDEN 

By  IRVING  BACHELLER.     $1.50 

"  The  success  of  *  Eben  Holden '  shows  the  hunger  of  the  people  for  a  bright,  clean,  sympa- 
thetic story  that  ends  well  and  leaves  a  good  taste  in  the  mouth." — Re^.  James  M.  Pullman,  D.D, 


Carolina    Cavalier 

Bv  GEORGE  GARY  EGGLESTON.     Illustrated  by  C.  D.  WILLI AMS.     $1.50 

A  historical  romance  of  love,  loyalty  and  fighting.     The  action  passes  in  South  Carolina  during 
the  British  invasion  of  1780.  ^ 


C( 


As  a  love  story  it  is  sweet  and  true;  as  a  patriotic  novel  it  is  grand  and  inspiring." — Philadelphia  Home  Advocate. 


Uhe  Potter  and  the  Clay 

By  maud  HOWARD    PETERSON        ^        ^        Illustrated  by  CHARLOTTE   HARDING 

i2mo,  cloth,  decorated,    $1.50 

A  strong  and  forceful  novel.     The  motive  is  love  ^versus  loyalty;  the  characters  are  unique, 
the  plot  is  puzzling,  and  the  action  is  remarkably  vivid.  %^ 


LOTHROP  PUBI^ISHING  COMPANY,  BOSTON 


Longmans,  Green  &  Co/s  New  Novels 


BTH.  RIDER  HAGGARD 

LYSBETH 

A  Tale  of  the  Dutch 

By    H.    RIDER    HAGGARD,    Author   of 
"She/'    "Swallow/'    etc.       With     26 
Full-Page     Illustrations.       Crown     8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  I1.50. 

<*  Mr.  Haggard  has  here  presented  a  striking 
story  of  Dutch  life,  principally  in  the  city  of  Leyden, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  an  accurate  historical  story 
of  the  reigns  of  Philip  II.  and  William  the  Silent. 
The  author  not  only  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
fearful  tyranny  and  oppression  that  marked  this  period 
of  Dutch  history,  the  most  fearful  the  world  has  ever 
known,  perhaps,  but  he  tells  with  all  the  forceful 
Haggard  style  a  story  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest. 
The  novel  is  a  notably  strong  and  readable  book.** 

— Chronicle-Telegraph,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


MY  LADY  or  orange: 

By  H.  O.  BAILEY.       With  8  Full- Page  Illustra- 
tions.     Crown  8vo,  $1.25. 

'*  In  this  vigoroas  story  *  *  the  chief  character  Is 
tne  leadrr  of  a  tree  company,  who  takes  his  men  from  the 
service  of  Alva  to  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  who 
wins  a  charming  maid  of  Holland,  after  a  succession  of  novel 
and  unexpected  adventures." 

BALLAST 

A  Novel.    By  MYRA  SWAN.     Crown  870,11.50. 

^^An  intereiiing  and  really  rather  ^  thrilling  *  story,  with 
no  end  of  life." — Outl—h. 

ANNE  MAINWARING 

By  ALICE  RIDLEY,  Author  of  ««The   Story   of 
Aline."     Crown  8vo,  $1.50, 

^*  Intensely  interesting  and  exirrmely  well  writtep." 

— Public  Ofinitn, 

*^  One  of  the  most  readable  novels  of  the  season." 

—  Littrmturt. 


Longmans,  Qreen  &  Co.,  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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A  Daughter  of  the  Fields 

By  Katharine  Tynan.      i2mo,  $1.50 
A  deiigbifui  story  of  Irish  country  Hfe. 

By  the  same  author 

The  Handsome  Brandons 

1 2mo.     Illustrated.     ^1.50 

Gardlaso 

By  J.  Breckinridge  Ellis.    Author  of  *<  The  Dread 
and  Fear  of  Kings.  **      1 2010,  $1.25. 
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aday."— W.  D.  HowcUs. 

North  Carolina  Sketches 

Phases  of  life  where  the  Qalax  j^rows.    By 

Mary  Nelson  Carter.     i6mo,  ^i.oo. 
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I,  bealtby,  logical  from  eicty  ftaat  of  licw.  Tbit  book  will  be  noli- 
among  the  bookl  of  the  yen," — Louinille  Tinui. 
"  The  book  »  gnphic  j  then  it  not  a  dull  page  in  it.  The  action 
iTcg  twiltly  and  the  cbiiactett  are  alwayt  ainnpatfaecic. " — Bolton  Pen, 
"  Even  in  in  imallet  circunutance  and  incident  there  ii  a  notable 
indncM,  an  indication  of  balance,  vigor,  health. " 

— Loultville  Evming  Pml. 
"  Mr.  Robettson   baa  produced  a  book   wonhy  of  the  Kentucky 
•chool." — Baltimore  Hittln. 

$1.50 


The 

SHADOW 
of  a 

MAN 

By  E.  W.  Homun^ 

Author  of  "The  Amateur 
Cracksman,"  etc. 


n  (hit  book  ai 


n  the  previoui 


,  there  ii  a  wealth  o(  well-biodled 
ent,  BtoTj-Ielling  of  the  direct  and 
fbicefiil  kind,  which  holdi  the  atten- 

Mi.  Homung  icemi  (o  as  in  each  luc- 
ceeding  book  from  hi)  pen  to  gun  in 
QDlidence  and  authority.  His  vitality 
I  ineihauiiible,  and  his  Auitralian 
icenea  altogether  convincing.  In  view 
of  such  a  happy  union  of  vigor  and 
sympathy  ai  ibis  writing  puKots  it  ii 
no  wonder  that  (he  author  ii  steadily 
forging  to  the  IVont." — Boston  Bmlgci. 


SERVICE 

By  FredericK  Palmer 

llliistnitlons  by 

Howard  Chandler  Christy 

Griiira/  CharUi  King  uyi : 

"  AlmoM  am  I  persuaded  you,  too, 
must  be  a  tegular,  so  accurate  is  every 
detail.  I  have  read  and  re  read  it,  and 
sent  it  to  otben  who  read — and  the 
verdict    is    [he    lame.     It   is   the  belt 


"  Rcti 


of   the    moat  chinning 


—Chicago  Rni^rd  Hirtld. 
"  Clever  and  entertaining." 

—New  Voik  Ei-imnx  Su«. 
"His  words  carry  conviction." 

New  York  Trihum. 
"  The  Army  woman  ii  studied  care- 
fully and  luongly  painted." 

—New  York  Pr«>. 

6  Drawings.    $1.50 


ON  PETERS  ISLAND 

A  Vigorous  Story  of  Russian  Life. 
By  Arthur  R.  Ikopss 

"  Its  narrative  is  eiciting  and  itirting  enough  to  suit  any  one.  The 
plot  ii  highly  dramatic  and  >i  well  suitained.  The  book  has  a  worth  be- 
yond that  of  the  mere  novel  ^  it  oHen  ui  a  clearly  outlined  sketch  of  a 
people  and  a  society  about  which  we  still  know  little."— Oai/ul, 

"  The  book  seems  like  a  real  piece  of  life,  and  though  it  hai  i  great 

deal  afeiciting  lilv  in  it,  it  ii  not  the  leu  real  becautc  ic  is  full  of  evrnis." 

—New  York  O.mmircial  Mi-rninr. 
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A  MERRY    TALE    OF  A  MERRY 


B;  GEORGE  C.   HAZELTON,   J«, 

Author  of  (be  meny  play  of  the 


TT   J.    X    xj.  vy  *J    ± 


ANT 


LGARD  BROOKS 
imultaneously  keenly  amused 
i,  and  is  pleasingly  in  wonder- 
," — Bel  ten  Courier. 
;ualty  good  in  its  rapidly  shift- 
easy  and  natural  dial<^uc,  and 
lor  of  the  gentlemanly  lynch- 

omedy  in  the  story,  and  a  ro- 
;  to  the  imagination." — Lau'is- 

nality,  sustained  interest,  and 
elements  of  mystery,  humor, 
one  must  search  far  to  find  a 
ithout   a   Warrant."" — Baton 


Si. SO 


Jeannctte  L.  Gilder  says  : 
"  Wit  flashes  from  every 
page." 

"  Mr.  Hazelton's  novel 
would  please  if  there  had  been 
no  play.  The  task  he  set 
himself  was  to  infuse  into  his 
'  merry  tale  of  a  merry  time ' 
the  same  sparkle,  buoyancy 
and  roguish  wit  that  lives  in 
the  lines  of  the  play,  and  he 
has  not  failed  .  .  .  The 
scene  in  the  ballroom  is  car- 
ried olF  with  spirit,  and  that 
in  which  Nell  leaps  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Duchess's 
house  at  the  ball  is  delicious." 
— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

With  frontispiece  portrait 
of  Nell  Gwyn  from  Sir  Peter 
Lcly's  painting. 
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y  EDITH  WHARTON  ^7.50 

'•  Mrs.  Wharton  ia  as  good  an  exainple  as  need  bo  of 
le  writer  whose  aim  is  literary  and  not  commercial. 
— London  Ttmea. 

"She  is  to-day  tlie  most  promising  figure  we  have. 
o-morrow  is  here.  How  far  she  will  go  it  is  hard  to 
9II.  But  witli  her  stern  devotion  to  style,  her  worldly 
-isdom,  her  keen  insight,  her  wit  and  her  fancy,  and, 
bove  all,  her  invariable  good  taste,  there  is  no  know- 
ig  what  the  future  has  in  store.  Mrs,  Wharton  writes 
i  if  slie  felt  that  the  age  of  literature  was  not  past." — 
L  Y.  Evening  Snn. 


THE  WHITE  COHAGE 


y  ZACK 


$1.50 


"  If  we  were  asked  to  name  any  fiction  that  we  have 
»d  for  several  years  past  that  we  would  select  as  a 
ire  test  of  the  literary  intelligence  and  judgment  of 
s  readers,  and  as  a  positive  revelation  of  the  genius  of 
8  author,  it  would  be  The  White  Cottage,'  which 
laces  Mias  Qwendottne  Keats  in  the  forefront  of  all  liv- 
iff  Englitkwomen  tvtw  are  knoum  to  trrite  fiction  Jif 
ny  kind.  .  .  .  Don't  take  our  word  for  it,  or  any- 
sdy's  word,  but  give  your  most  careful  reading  and 
our  most  loving  understanding  to  the  power,  the 
ithoB.  and  the  art  of  this  remarkable,  this  incompar- 
3le  book." — Neto  York  Mail  and  Express. 


THE  DELECTABLE  MOUNTAINS 


y  ARTHUR  COLTON 


Jf/.50 


The  collection  is  delightful  because  of  its  remoteness 
om  the  commonplace  " — The  Outlook. 
*-  In  delicacy  and  profundity  of  sentiment,  in  skilful- 
ess  of  description  and  effectiveness  upon  the  mental- 
y.  The  Delectable  Mountains  is  an  eminently  admir- 
Dle  book,  best  described  |>erhaps  by  the  appellative  of 
le  class,  prescieuse." — Bo»ton  Courier. 


GOD'S 
PUPPETS 

By 
IMOGEN  CLARK 

J.  W.  ROLFE,  the  well 
known  Shakespearean  au- 
thority writes  of  it : 

"  When  I  found  time  to 
take  it  up  I  could  n't  lay 
it    aside   for  work  that   I 
ought  to  be  doing,  and  1 
finished  it  at  two  sittings. 
It  is  a  mast«rly  work,  bet- 
ter   than    I    anticipated, 
measuring  your  ability  by 
what  I  had  already  seen 
of  your  hooks  and  maga- 
zine   matter.      It    is    far 
ahead  of  the  '  Little  Lad.* 
admirable  and  charming 
as   that   w 
It  ought  t 
sale,  but  ni 
the  beat  e 
up  into  the 
ands — mor 
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My     Autobiography 

By   PROFESSOR    F.    MAX    MULLER 


With  partraili. 


H'T'HK  my,  nlloquU  tf,lt,  (h(  gt- 
''  niil  humor,  ifae  (hrewd  iniighl 
into  bunun  chancier,  ibe  <iu>int  monl- 
iutioDi  vhich  run  Ihraugh  iti  piga  make 
le  book  mote  ddighiJul  railing. " — Safur- 


"AM 


i   penooal  point   or' 

d  the  my,   infmnil  way  in   which  the 
I  ripple  on.-— Chicago  firrnJ-j  P.j/. 


itertaining  wiiter,  and  nerrt 
hii  Autobiography." — Jl 
Che  Chicago  T'tfu-r. 


f'TpHE    petionjlity    reyea!(d    in    ifa< 

'       rambling      page)  —  hH     whole-    I 
bejrted   incereit   in   hinueir,   hii  pride  in 
what  be  hii  achieved,  hii  delight  in  the 
important  fiiendi  be  made,  hit  livid  mem- 
ory for  the  little  material  birdUlipa  of  hn   ' 
youth  and  early  minbood — win  the  read-   ' 
er'i   lympathy  by  iti   very    Innkneaa   and   < 
tautti."  —  Tlti  J,aJ,^y 

(  1-TIS  autobiography  ii,  in  fact,  the  mirror  of  a 
*■  ^  limple-hearled,  genial  reflective  n^in,  whoK 
fe  wat  deviHed  to  the  angle-hearted  punuit  of  Icam- 
ig ;  and  whoic  enYironmeni  wa>  luch  u  (o  give  the 
;ory   of   hit   early   life   an   exceptional    inteieit." — 


'  I  Stage    Reminiscences  of   Mrs.   Oilbert< 

i:  


Wilb  many  portraili  and  Qthir 
luifraliani  /rem  rare  leureei 


f/pERVADED  by  an  itrdeaciibable 

^        air  of  genial  irankneu,  good 

nature  and  bravery  of  Kpirit,  it  ii  con- 

nitently  wholeiome  and  womanly,  and 

ing  and  inrecnting  theatrical  biognphiei 
ever  written,  a  mine  of  racy  anecdote 
and  entertaining  incident." — Philadel- 
phia Putlic  Lidgcr. 


:< 'T'HE  book  i>  full  of  the  moti  In- 

■•■       tereidng  itotiei  of  Mr».  Git 

crt'l  jler  career,  at  well  aa  of  othen 


:  all,  the  interett  of  tl 


Gilbert  and  Lewit,  of  both  of  wl 
and  of  Daly  the  book  gives  the  r 
■tiikingly  vivid  and  human  pictun 
—New  York  T.mn  Simrjay  Rr^i 


A  Reading:  of  Life    with  other  poems 

ANEW  volume, 
ofimaginatio, 


By    GEORGE    MEREDITH 

ei  its  title  from  the  longeit  poem  of  vene,  which  teveali  the  igualiiiea  of  brilliancy   ■ 
of  phraae  chiricteriitic  of  the  author.    One  of  the  mott  inteteating  element!  of  iIk  J 
the  colleclion  ol  Iranilaiioni  into  Engliih  heiameter  vetse  of  Kleclioni  Irom  the  Iliad.       iims,  $r.jo. 


The  Sacred   Fount 

By    HENRY   JAMES 
-THIS  book  ii  the  diatilled  eiience  of  Mr.  Jamei'i 


The  Disciple 

By   PAUL    BOURGET 
<lUfOST    Important   of   M.    Bourget't   booki, 
"*      — RlCHAID  Li  Galuenni.     yjwun,  S'-JO. 
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SCRIBNER^S     NEW     IMPORTATIONS 

THE   SWORD  AND  THE   CENTURIES 

.Or»  Old  Sword  Days  and  Old  Sword  Ways 

By  Alfred  Hittton,  F.S.A.    With  Introductory  Remarks  by  Capt.  Cyril  G.  R.  Matthey.     Illustrated. 
8vo,  $4.00. 

A  most  admirable  volume  which  will  delight  all  lovers  of  the  art  of  fence,  in  which  the  history  and 
development  of  the  sword  are  traced  from  the  earliest  days.  The  author,  who  was  late  captain  of  King's 
Dragoon  Guards,  is  a  well-known  expert. 

THE   MAN   IN   THE   IRON   MASK 

By  TiGHE  Hopkins,  author  of  *'An  Idler  in  Old  France."    Illustrated,    tsmo,  $2.00. 
A  fascinating  book  on  this  greatest  mystery  of  French  history. 

FIRST  ON   THE  ANTARCTIC  CONTINENT 

Being  an  Account  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  idgS-igoa     By  C.  E.  Borchgrevink,  F.R.G.S. 
With  portraits*  maps  and  186  illustrations.    8vo,  $3.00  net.  ^^ 

A  most  interesting  account  of  the  most  important  Antarctic  expedition  yet  undertaken,  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition. 

GOLDEN   TIPS 

A  Description  of  Ceylon  and  its  Great  Tea  Industry.     By  Henry  W.  Cave,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs  by  the  author.    Svo,  $4.00  net. 


GARDENS   OLD   AND   NEW 

The  Country  House  and  Its  Garden  Environment 

With  four  hundred  and  fifty  superb  illustrations,     i  volume,  folio,  $15.00. 

"This  book  depicts  the  many-sided  character  of  old  and  modem  gardenage,  and  reveals  the  glorioos  possibilities  that  lie 
before  the  possessors  of  gardens,  and  those  who  would  create  gardens  to  their  minds.'* 

THE   ENGMSH   FLOWER   GARDEN 

Design  and  Arrangement  shown  by  existing  examples  of  gardens  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  followed 
by  a  Description  of  the  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  the  Open-air  Garden  and  their  Culture.  By 
W.  Robinson,  author  of  **  The  Wild  Garden."  With  many  beautiful  engravings  on  wood.  Eighth 
Edition.     Large  Svo,  %t,QO  net. 


THE   INHABITANTS   OF  THE   PHILIPPINES 

By  Frederic  H.  Sawyer.    With  nearly  50  illustrations  and  maps.    Svo,  $4.00  net. 

The  latest  and  freshest  book  on  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  describing  the  Islands  in  general  and 
the  People  in  particular.    With  chapters  on  their  resources,  revenues,  exports,  etc.,  etc 
"This  is  the  most  impartial  boolc  that  lias  yet  been  written  about  the  Philippine  Islands.*'— i9^f/<w  Herald. 


The  Mediterranean  Race 

A  Study  of  the  Origin  of  European  Peoples.  By 
G.  Sergi,  Professor  of  Anthropology  in  the 
University  of  Rome.  With  93  illustrations, 
lamo,  $1  50.     (Contemporary  Science  Series.) 


The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality 

By  Stewart  t).  F.  Salmond,  M.A.,  D.D.     Fourth 
edition.       {Revised    throughout.)      Svo,   $3.00 


net. 


BAEDEKER'S  GUIDE  BOOKS.    Latest  Editions 

Illustrated  with  Numerous  Maps,  Plana,  Panoramas,  and  Views.    All  Prices  Net 


United  SUtes     ....  $3.60 

Canada 1.50 

Alps  rSastcrn)  ....  3.00 

Austria        .       .       .       .  2.10 

Bel^um  and  Holland      .       .  1.80 

Egypt  .  ,    .       •       .       .       .  4.50 

France  (Northern)    .       .  xio 

France  (South^Saatem)  .  1.50 

France  (South-Westem  .  x.50 


Germany  (Northern)               .  ^2.40 

Germany  fSouthem)  1.50 

Germany  (Rhine)      .               .  2.10 

Great  Britain     ....  3.00 

Greece 2.40 

Italy  (Northern)        .               .  3.40 

Italy  (Central)  and  Rome  2.25 

Italy  (Southern)  and  Sicily     .  1.80 

London  and  its  Environs  1.80 

Norway  and  Sweden        .  3.00 


Paris  and  its  Environs    .       .     $1.80 
Palestine  and  Syria  3.60 

Spain  and  Portugal  .  4.80 

Switxerland       ....       2.40 
Traveler*s  Manual  of  Conversa- 
tion, in  Ei^fish,  Genaan,  Frenchf 

and  Italian 90 

Conversation  Dictionary,  in  En- 
glish, French,  German,  and 
Italian .90 


It 


Also  MURRAY'S   EUROPEAN   GUIDE  BOOKS.    Full  lists  on  AppUcation 
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CHINA  AND 


THE  ALLIES 


By 


A  NOTABLE  WORK 
IN    TWO    VOLUMES 


A.  HENRY 
SAVAGE 
LANDOR 


MR.  HENRY  SAVAGE  LANDOR,  well  remem- 
bered for  his  thrilling  experience  in  Thibet,  was 
present  during  the  whole  of  the  recent  military 
operations  in  China.  He  was  in  Tientsin  when  it  was 
taken,  entered  Pekin  with  the  relieving  forces,  and  was  the 
first  European  to  enter  the  Forbidden  City  as  a  guest  by 
the' tide  of  the  Russian  General. 

Holding  no  official  position,  and  bound  by  no  official 
etiquette,  he  was  perhaps  the  only  eye-witness  at  liberty  to 
report  the  whole  of  what  he  saw.  Mr.  Landor's  knowledge 
of  the  German,  French,  Italian,  Chinese  and  Japanese  lan- 
guages proved  of  the  greatest  value 
in  enabling  him  to  obtain  informa- 
tion at  first  hand.  The  value  of 
this  narrative  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
accurate  maps  and  many  illustra- 
tions. 


2  volumes,  8vo,  $7.30  net 


5full«|Mife  color 
illustntioiis 

I  jC  full    pases  ia 
lU  tints 

^O  black  and  white 

200  as."'""- 
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MR.  WILLIAM  STRANG'S  etched 
portrait  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling^ 
which  we  reproduce  by  permission  of  the 
publishers,  Messrs.  Frederick  Eeppel  & 
Co.^  seems  to  us  the  best  portrait  in  line 
which  has  been  made  of  the  creator  of 
Mulvaney — better  even  than  another 
etched  portrait  of  Mr.  Kipling,  also  by 
Mr.  Strang,  recently  published  in  Litera- 
ture, which  showed  the  subject  against  a 
fanciful  baci^ground  of  his  characters. 
The  present  portrait  has  all  the  simplicity 
of  a  photograph  beneath  the  fine  compo- 
sition of  an  artistes  hand. 

jt 

A  novel  by  the  author  of  "Elizabeth 
and  Her  German  Garden,"  entitled  "  The 
Benefactress,"  will  be  published  in  the 
autumn  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 

Jt 

Though  Sherlock  Holmes  be  dead,  he 
yet  speaketh.  Some  of  his  earlier  adven- 
tures have  now  been  set  down  bv  Dr.Conan 
Doyle,  and  the  tale — which  is,  we  believe, 
a  novel,  and  not  a  series  of  detached  inci- 
dents— will  appear  in  the  Strand  Maga- 
zine early  in  the  autumn. 

JK 

Maxim   Gorky  is   the  young  Russian 


author  whose  tales  have  brought  him  a 
degree  of  enthusiastic  popularity  which 
embarrasses  his  modest  soul.  Prince 
Kropotkin  tells  the  story  that  once  when 
an  audience  in  the  theatre  stood  up  and 
cheered  Gorky  when  he  entered,  he  lost 
his  balance  completely.  "  Fm  not  a  ballet 
dancer  or  a  Venus  of  Milo,"  he  cried. 
"  What  are  you  staring  at  me  for  ?  Look 
at  the  stage!"  And  the  renewed  applause 
only  madf  him  more  angry. 

Maxim  Gorky  is  now  barely  past  thirty* 
His  father  was  an  upholsterer,  who  died 
when  the  boy  was  only  five  years  old.  He 
tried  his  hand  at  many  forms  of  manual 
labor — was  fisherman,  baker,  dock  laborer^ 
harvester  and  tramp  by  turns.  He  tried 
to  enter  the  army,  and  after  rejection 
peddled  beer;  then  did  odd  jobs  for  a 
lawyer,  and  finally  went  to  Tiflis,  where 
he  worked  upon  a  railroad  and  published 
his  first  novel  in  a  local  paper.  Later,  at 
Nishni-Novgorod,  he  supported  himself 
by  writing  for  newspapers,  where  he  met 
Vladimir  Korolenko,  a  Russian  writer, 
who  encouraged  and  helped  him.  His 
development  has  been  very  rapid.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  his  name  was  known 
only  by  his  friends;  at  present  he  is  one 
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of  the  most  talked-of  persons  in  Europe^ 
and  in  Russia  his  appearance  in  public,  as 
Prince  Eropotkin  noted^  is  the  signal  for 
a  demonstration  of  popular  affection. 


99 


They  call  him  "Tolstoy's  Successor^ 
and  he  is  said  to  carry  on  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  Russian  realism.  And  Russians 
like  their  realism  strong  and  unfiltered — 
they  are  fond  of  gloomy  pictures  which 
show  how  little  the  moral  law  avails  in  a 
wicked  world.  But  Gorky's  stories  do 
not  lack  in  spirituality,  however,  as  their 
wide  appreciation  throughout  France  and 
Germany  gives  some  token.  He  has  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  tales  and  a 
novel  or  two,  and  recently  we  have  had 
the  news  of  his  arrest  for  participation  in 
students'  riots  in  8t.  Petersburg. 

His  novel  called  "Fornti  Gordyeeff" 
has  been  translated  by  Miss  Isabel  Hap- 
good  and  will  be  published  by  the  Scrib- 
ners  early  in  the  autumn — this  being 
Gorky's  introduction  in  America.  This 
novel,  as  powerful  as  all  his  work,  is  con- 
cerned with  middle-class  life  among  the 
merchants  along  the  Volga,  in  eastern 

Russia. 

ji 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  contributes  to 
Literature  an  appreciative  essay  upon 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  and  his  work,  and 
finds  in  one  of  Mr.  Gosse's  own  poems  the 
expression  of  a  mood  quite  characteristic 
of  the  temperament  of  this  graceful  and 
poetical  critic: 

I  jearn  not  for  the  fighting;  fate 
That  holds  and  has  achieved: 

I  live  to  watch,  and  meditate. 
And  dream — and  be  deceived. 

Mine  be  the  visionary  star 

That  vibrates  on  the  sea ; 
I  deem  Ixion  happier  far 

Than  Jupiter  could  be. 

These  verses  (says  Mr.  Gwynne)  are 
simply  and  absolutely  perfect  in  their 
kind ;  they  have  the  charm  of  Horace  in 
his  lesser  odes,  saying  a  common  thing  in 


a  way  that  gi^es  individuality  and  distinc- 
tion to  one  of  the  permanent  sentiments 
of  human  beings. 

jt 

There  is  certainly  a  "fad"  for  garden- 
ing and  garden-books  at  the  moment,  and 
England  as  well  as  America  "  is  feeling 
it  now,"  as  the  mother  said  of  her  boy 
who  ate  the  four  plates  of  ice  cream. 
From  a  London  leaflet,  called  "  Books  of 
To-day  and  To-morrow,"  published  by 
Messrs.  Hatchards,  we  clip  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  situation : 

Once  our  literary  daughters,  when  the  writing  im- 
pulse spake, 

Spent  their  fancies  on  romances — hearts  that  ache 
and  hearts  that  break ; 

But  a  change  has  come  u)K)n  them,  and  to-day 
they  bend  their  mind 

To  the  fashion  for  a  passion  of  a  vegetable  kind: 

Since  a  book  now  needs  within  it,  ere  to  favor  it 
can  win, 

Gardens  shady,  with  a  lady  babbling  daintily 
therein — 

So  come  info  the  garden,  Maud, 

And  bring  the  pen  and  ink, 
We'll  put  0714  through  in  an  hour  or  two, 

To  make  Miss  Jekyll  blink  / 

Mr.  Churchill's  fine  story  of  the  civil 
war,  "  The  Crisis,"  which  Archdeacon 
Brady  reviews  on  another  page,  is  meeting 
with  the  success  it  deserves,  and  which 
was  doubtless  expected.  The  publishers 
announce  that  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  and  that 
the  demand  continues.  Of  "  Richard  Car- 
vel," its  predecessor,  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold.  Certainly 
here  is  an  instance  where  a  great  popular 
success,  which  means  a  very  large  profit 
to  both  author  and  publisher,  has  been 
won  by  legitimate  means — a  good  story, 
well  told,  published  in  acceptable  form 
and  widely  yet  decently  advertised.  There 
is  room  for  nothing  but  congratulation  in 
the  whole  matter.  The  two  books  are 
now  issued  in  a  uniform  binding,  cased 
together.  Seldom  has  history  been  offered 
in  a  more  agreeable  form,  and  these  books 
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(Prom  B  photogreph  by  Ebner,  The  Hague.) 


— if  it  is  not  too  soon  to  say  bo  of  the  new 
one — stand  the  teat  of  re-reading. 
ji 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  a  remarkable 
group.  The  original  was  sent  to  the  edi- 
tor of  ScTibner's  Magazine  by  Mrs.  Reitz, 
the  wife  of  State- Secretary  Reitz  of  the 
Transvaal,  who  ia  now  in  The  Hague 
with  her  seven  younger  sons.  Her  hus- 
band, she  writes,  is  at  the  front  with 
four  sons.  They  were  "  all  born  in  the 
Orange  Free  State,  except  the  baby,  who 
was  born  the  day  war  was  declared  at 
Pretoria,  lUh  October,  L8!)0.  OhI  that 
they  were  men  to-day!" 
J* 

We  are  quoting  from  the  inscription  on 
the  back  of  the  photograph,  where  also 


appears  an  extract  from  eonie  British 
speech — was  it  Mr.  Chamberlain's? — re- 
ferring to  Boer  children; 

"En);land's  future  enemies  .  .  .  embued  wilb 
panoplied  hatred,  insensale  ambition,  Invincible 
ignorance  ..." 

The  Book  Bcyer  ia  not  concerned 
with  politics,  and  conscieutiouBly  tries 
not  to  know  a  Boer  from  a  Briton,  but 
this  picture  has  so  much  human  interest 
that  we  take  pleasure  in  publishing  it. 
May  the  numbers  of  the  Reitz  family 
never  grow  less! 

JI 

Touching  two  English  literary  men  who 
died  early  in  June,  Sir  Walter  Besant  and 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  the  London 
Academy   remarks  that  in   abilities  Mr. 
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[From  the  dmrlug  bj  IbwUse.] 

Buchanan  had  the  advantage.  He  was  a 
far  greater  literary  artist  than  Sir  Walter 
Beeant,  and  could  do  a  greater  number  of 
things,  and  do  them  better.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  deeper  sabjects,  and  he  had 
learned  life  in  the  more  thorough  echool 
of  auSering.  He  stndied  life  In  the  nitde 
while  Sir  Walter  Beaant  arranged  its  dra- 
peries. Partly  because  he  lived  deeper 
than  his  brother  in  letters  he  lived  less 
happily.  He  was  ill-organized  to  weather 
the  storms  he  raised;  and  as  years  went 
on,  and  the  storms  continued,  he  began 
to  get  the  worst  of  the  fight  and  to  know 
bitter  hours  of  defeat,  perhaps  of- jeal- 
ousy. One  came  to  think  of  htm  with  a 
special  mingling  of  respect  and  pity,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  a  right  good  fellow  and  a 
great  nuisance. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different 
views  these  two  men  held  regarding  their 
craft.    In  "The  Pen  and  the  Book,"  a 


[FroDi  the  drawing  by  Sir  John  Tenniel.] 

manual  for  young  writers.  Sir  Walter 
Besant  wrote: 

The  literarr  life  may  be,  I  am  flrnilj  ooDTinced, 
in  spite  of  maoy  daDgers  aad  dratrbaclcs,  by  far 
tbe  bappiest  life  that  thp  Liord  hu  permitted  mor- 
tal man  to  enjoy.  I  Bay  this  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  &nd  after  considering  the  hiatorv  of 
all  those  lit«rary  men — living  and  dead — whom  I 
have  known  and  of  whom  I  have  read. 

And  Buchanan  wrote,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two: 

For  complete  literary  success  among  contempo- 
raries it  is  imperative  that  a  man  should  either 
have  no  real  opinions,  or  be  able  to  conceal  such  u 
ha  possesses,  that  he  should  bare  one  eye  on  the 
market  and  the  other  on  the  public  journals,  that 
he  should  huinbng  himself  into  the  delusion  that 
bookwriting  is  the  highest  work  in  the  univetw, 
and  that  he  should  regulate  his  likes  and  dislikes 
bj  one  law.  that  of  eipedieucy.  If  his  nature  i» 
in  arms  against  anything  that  is  rotten  in  society 
or  in  liteiature  itself  he  must  be  silent.  Above 
all,  he  most  lay  this  solemn  truth  to  heart,  that 
when  the  world  speaks  well  of  him.  the  world  will 
demand  the  price  of  praise,  and  that  price  will 
poksibly  be  his  living  soul. 
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The  Academy'»  writer  concludes  that  in 
bis  very  eagerness  to  secure  the  dignity  of 
letters,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  to  some  degree, 
defeated  his  own  aims.  Neither  by  bis 
writings  nor  in  hia  practical  literary  life 
did  Sir  Walter  Beeant  add  to  the  romance 
of  letters;  but  he  was  in  harmony  with 
his  age  in  bringing  commercial  common 
sense  to  bear  on  the  literary  life,  and  in 
seeking  to  widen  the  portals  which  lead  to 
it.  All  bis  own  work  was  sound,  and 
nearly  all  of  it  had  a  high  market  ralue; 
and  this  gave  him  authority  with  younger 
writers,  to  whom  bis  genuine  kindliness 
and  optimist  views  were  a  great  encour- 
agement. 

We  reprint  from  Literature  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Mr.  Owen  Seaman, from  a  pho- 
tograph by  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Fry.  Of 
Mr.  Seaman's  vereeB  perhaps  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Bays,"  a  satirical  piece  published  in 
1896,  and  "  Caps  and  Bells,"  a  collection 


of  short  poems  published  last  year,  are 
best  known  to  Americans.  He  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  Punch,  to  which  periodical, 
together  with  many  others,  he  has  been  a  . 
contributor  for  years.  He  was  born  in 
1861,  and  is  a  bachelor. 
Jt 
Two  quaint  portraits  of  an  earlier  Brit- 
ish celebrity  are  reproduced  from  the  spoil 
of  a  print-atall.  The  portrait  of  the  young 
Disraeli  is  apparently  by  Maclise,  while 
we  think  only  Sir  John  Tenniel  could  have 
drawn  the  sphinx  in  the  brougham. 

Qolf  players  will  be  interested  in  a  port- 
folio of  pictures  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Bichards 
about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Ras- 
sell,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Royal  Game 
of  Golf."  The  portfolio  will  contain 
hand-colored  prints  of  single  figures  in 
old-time  costume,  making  a  unique  pic- 
torial history  of  the  royal  and  ancient 
game.    Mr.  Richards  has  spent  consider- 


(rrom  a  pbotograpb  by  Elliot  uid  Fry  la  Llfcmfurs.] 
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able  time  in  searching  records  of  the 
game;  also  in  the  study  of  coBtumes  of 
the  different  periods,  and  he  has  furnished 
exact  reproductions  of  the  dress  of  the 
reigna  of  Mary  Stuart,  Charles  the  First, 
James  the  Second,  Anne,  George  the 
Third,  and  the  early  Victorian  period. 

Among  the  many  photographs  which 
illustrate  Mrs.  Gilbert's  "  Stage  Reminis- 
cences," which  is  rcTiewed  on  another 
page,  is  this  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  James 
Lewis  in  one  of  their  most  amusing  asso- 


ciations.    Since  it  was  crowded  out  of  its 
proper   place   in   Mr.   Gray's  article,  we 
make  room  for  it  here  for  the  sake  of  the 
thousands  wlio  laughed  at  "  7-30-8." 
Jt 
"  Romola  "  appears  in  Volume  IV  and 
V  of  the   Personal    Edition    of  Goorge 
Eliot's    works,    just    issued    by   Messrs. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     On  another  page 
a  contributor  draws  a  suggestive  parallel 
between  "  Romola "  and    "  Eleanor,"  in 
the  course  of  which  certain  somewhat  revo- 
lutionary ideas  are  advanced.  At  this  point 
in  the  history  of  novel  writing 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
a  storm  was  raised  by  the  orig- 
inal publication  of  "  Romola," 
and  how   fiercely  the   battle 
raged  in  Armageddon.    The 
Oornhill     Magazine      gave 
George  Eliot  »20,0()0  for  the 
book — the  largest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  serial  by  that  period- 
ical. The  "  personal  "features 
in  the  present  issue — which 
give  the  name  to  the  edition — 
consist  mainly  of  interesting 
illustrations  reproduced  from 
photographs  which  Mtss  Es- 
ther Wood,  the  editor,  and 
the  publishers  have  been  at 
much  pains  to  secure. 


a  photo^rmph  'bj  Banniy,  Nen 


The  widow  of  Professor 
Max  Mi'tller  has  desigued  a 
memorial  in  the  form  of  a 
Celtic  cross  which  has  been 
set  over  ihe  grave  in  Holywell 
Cemetery,  at  Oxford.  Its 
single  inscription  are  the 
votAs:  "  Wie  Ooit  will."  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  exe- 
cuted the  work,  and  will  also 
make  the  memorial  to  the  late 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  which  will  be 
erected  in  Exeter  Cathedral. 
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The  memorial  will  take  the  form  of  an  in- 
scribed tablet,  with  a  medallion  portrait. 
We  may  note,  also,  in  this  paragraph,  that 
the  William  Black  memorial  beacon  was 
lighted  laat  month,  and  that  Lord  Arch- 
ibald Campbell  wrote  the  following  lines 
for  the  { 


"  Here,  'raid  the  splendor  of  the  dying  day, 
In  silence  all. 


"  It  is  in  silence  that  the  day  is  born  : 
It  Is  in  silence  that  the  day,  well  worn, 
Sinks  into  night.         < 

''  Is  it  not  in  silence  that  deep  love  is  bom  ? 

Ic  is  in  silence  that  deep  griel  is  borne — 

In  silencf  all." 


Mr.  Frank  Burlingame  Harris,  a  young 
newspaper  man  of  Omaha,  is  the  author 
of  a  new  story  of  American  life  after  the 
style  of  "David  Harum"  and  "Eben 
Holden."  "  The  Road  to  Ridgeby's," 
which  will  stand  as  his  first  contribution 
to  our  literature,  is  a  plain  story  of  Amer- 
ican life,  and  has  to  do  with  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  West  and  its 
influence  in  the  rural  districts  of  New 
York  and  the  North  country.    Mr.  Harris 


is  the  son  of  a  Baptist  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Weedaport,  N.  Y.,  and  returns  to 
the  home  of  his  youth  in  this  novel.  We 
reproduce  herewith  his  latest  picture,  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co., 
who  are  bringing  out  the  book. 
J) 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Lush,  the  author  of 
that  fine  story  of  American  political  life 
called  "  The  Federal  Judge,"  is  a  Western 
journalist  and  editor.  Born  at  La  Croase, 
Wis,,  in  lSGl,he  first  learned  the  printing 
trade,  and  later  became  connected  with 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal, 
afterwards  being  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
Record.  In  a  rather  unusually  frank  and 
interesting  letter,  furnished  by  a  mutual 
friend,  he  says:  "My  life  has  been  free 
from  adventure  of  any  particular  sort 
likely  to  be  of  value  in  an  advertising 
light.  I  know  I  really  should  have  been 
a  war  correspondent,  or  lived  in  a  tree 
somewhere,  or  have  done  something  that 
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would  h&ve  been  of  commercial  valne.  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  fact  that  a  man  is  a 
newspaper  man  is  rather  a  detriment  when 
be  appears  as  a  novelist.  At  once  the 
astute  critic  diacorers  his  newspaper  style 
— whatever  that  may  be.  Again,  it  con- 
veys the  impression  that  he  is  young,  be- 
cause it  is  mostly  the  young  newspaper 
men  who  write  books — they  know  better 
when  they  get  older.  I  would  suggest 
that  I  should  be  billed  as  an  editor  and 
newspaper  proprietor  of  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
This  is  going  into  Hamlin  Garland's  ter- 
ritory, as  he  lives  about  six  miles  from 
here,  but  I  cannot  help  that."  His 
second  story,  "  The  Autocrats,"  Messrs. 
Doubleday,  Page  &■  Company  have  just 
published. 

JH 
Mrs.  Ella  W.  Peattie,  whose  romance, 
"The  Beleaguered  Forest,"  is  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly,  has  had  exceptional  oppor- 


I 
f 


tunities  for  acquiring  a  broad  knowledge 
of  American  life.  She  was  born  in  Mich- 
igan while  her  father  was  at  the  front  as  a 
soldier  in  the  civil  war.  For  several  years 
she  was  a  successful  contributor  to  Chi- 
cago and  Omaha  newspapers,  and  traveled 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States. 
Her  stories  and  sketches  have  appeared  in 
leading  magazines,  and  she  gained  an  ex- 
ceptional  reputation  by  her  stories  of 
Western  life  and  Western  types.  Her  re- 
cently Gnished  romance  has  been  described 
as  a  consistent  study  of  a  woman's  incon- 
sistency, sketched  against  the  background 
furnished  by  the  great  pine  forests  of 
northern  Michigan. 

J* 

From  Mr.  Robert  Coster's  collection  we 
reproduce  four  interesting  pictures  this 
month.  All  are  from  Brady's  negatives, 
printed  by  Anthony,  and  are  early  and 
unfamiliar  portraits. 
j> 

All  who  mind  quietnesse  and  vertue  and 
bookselling  will  find  much  pleasure  in  a 
little  book  called  "  Sketches  of  Booksellers 
of  Other  Days,"  lately  written  by  Mr.  E. 
Marston,  who  now  is  ranked  as  the  doj/ea 
of  the  English  publishers.  In  the  hand- 
somely printed  volume  are  included  por- 
traits and  biographical  and  anecdotal 
sketches  of  Jacob  Tonson  (immortalized 
in  "  The  Dunciad "  as  "  left-legged  Ja- 
cob ") ;  Thomas  Guy,  whose  fortunate 
holdings  of  South  Sea  Company's  stock 
brought  him  the  riches  with  which  he 
founded  and  endowed  the  famous  hospital 
which  has  kept  his  memory  green;  John 
Dunton,  who  wrote  many  books  and  sold 
comparatively  few,  thus  gaining  for  him- 
self the  reputation  of  a  presuming  person 
and  a  "Innatick";  Samuel  Richardson, 
called  "  the  most  eminent  man  who  ever 
stood  behind  a  bookseller's  counter,"  but 
who,  in  Mr.  Marston's  judgment,  was 
rather  a  printer  and  publisher  than  a 
dealer  in  books.   His  novels  enjoyed  great 
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popularity  from  the  very  flret,  tbongh 
Fielding  ridicule<]  "  Pamela"  in  hie  "Jo- 
seph Andrews  "  and  called  the  author  a 
"puny  Cockney  bookseller,"  a  "  moU- 
coddle"  and  a  "milksop,"  "  ClarisBa 
Harlowe,"  which  probably  brought  Rich- 
ardson his  greatest  reputation,  was  orig- 
inally published  in  eight  volumes.  When 
"Sir  Charles  Grandison "  was  published 
the  sheets  were-  stolen  from  the  printing 
office,  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  copyright 
in  Ireland,  three  Irish  booksellers  pub- 
lished cheap  editions  of  nearly  half  the 
work  before  a  volume  appeared  in  Eng- 
land. Dr.  Johnson  wrote  of  Richardson, 
who  had  contributed  one  or  two  papers 
to  the  Rambler,  AS  "an  author  who  had 
enlarged  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the 
command  of  virtue." 

More  figures  are  shown  in  Mr.  Mars- 
ton's  book — Thomas  Gent,  printer,  of 
York,  and  Alice  Guy,  his  wife,  William 
Hutton,of  Birmingham,  and  James  Lack- 
ington,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  pioneer 


in  his  practice  of  selling  Ms  books  very 
cheap,  and  for  cash  only,  refusing  credit 
to  noble  and  common  buyer  alike.  In 
his  somewhat  vohiminous  writings  Lack- 
ingtoD  took  occasion  to  note  the  liberality 
of  publishers  toward  authors  in  that  day, 
and  quotes  an  instance  (as  Mr.  Marston 
remarks,  not  by  any  means  without  par- 
allel in  our  own  days)  of  a  Mr.  R,  who 
was  paid  £1,1)00  to  do  work  which  he  died 
without  performing,  having  spent  the 
money,  which  was  not  recoverable. 

Mr.  Marston  adds:  "  Here  is  an  astound- 
ing fact! '  Many  novels  have  been  offered 
to  book-sellers;  indeed,  many  have  been 
actually  published  that  were  uot  worth 
the  expense  of  paper  and  printing  ;  so 
that  the  copyright  was  dear  at  any  price.' 
Ah !  prophetic  Lacklngton,  you  must  have 
been  thinking  of  the  twentieth,  not  the 
eighteenth  century!" 

We  take  pleasure  in  reprinting  two  of 
the  portraits  from  this  most  entertaining 
book,  those  of  Thomas  Guy  and  of  the 
astute  Mr.  Lackington.      The  Rambler. 
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TT  may  be  said  that  of  old  a  story  in 
-■-  fiction  of  the  English  tongue  meant  a 
love  story.  This  is  a  generalization  that 
the  memories  of  novel  readers  of  an  elder 
generation  will  justify.  As  love  is  the 
central  fact  and  solar  force  in  the  life  of 
man  as  he  emerges  from  the  brute;  so, 
naturally,  it  was  given  the  role  of  pro- 
tagonist in  the  human  passion  play. 
"Love,"  says  Howells,  in  a  recent  piece 
of  fiction,  "has  to  be  in  every  picture  of 
life,  as  it  has  to  be  in  every  life.^^ 

The  novel,  which  is  of  all  present  lit- 
erary forms  most  reflective  of  modern  so- 
ciety, mirrored  the  thoughts,  feelings  and 
acts  connected  with  love  to  the  exclusion, 
or  at  least  to  the  comparative  neglect,  of 
other  social  motor  forces.  In  the  remark- 
able development  of  fiction  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  quarter-cen- 
tury—a movement  beginning  to  crystallize 
into  definite  results  with  Zola  at  the  time 
of  the  Franco- Prussian  war — a  change  is 
to  be  chronicled  in  the  handling  and 
valuation  of  the  love-motive,  and  its  suc- 
cessive stages  may  be  indicated  briefly 
here.  The  result  has  suggestion  and 
interest  for  its  bearings  on  modern 
fiction  and  on  the  life  such  literature 
portrays. 

In  the  treatment  of  love  in  the  old- 
fashioned  "  goody-goody  "  story,  that  pas- 
sion was  regarded  as  fitly  interpreted  by 
two  young  folk  of  opposite  sex  in  the  pre- 
nuptial  period;  under  proper  social 
restrictions  they  met,  were  attracted, 
wooing  and  winning  followed  in  course, 
and  the  novelist's  duty  was  done  when  he 
had  effected  a  happy  culmination  at  the 
altar — a  word  to  which  the  later,  more 
cynical  exponent  of  fiction  prefixes  the 
letter  h.  "And  so  they  were  married  and 
lived  happily  forever  after "  is  the  fairy- 
tale  phrase  dropping  the  curtain  upon 


this  tame  denouement.  I  am  aware 
that  this  is  a  sweeping  statement;  that 
older  English  fiction  treats  the  love 
motive  more  robustly.  The  amatory  re- 
lations of  Mr.  B.  and  Pamela,  the  gal- 
lantries of  Tom  Jones,  appear  vigorous 
and  suflSciently  unconventional  when  set 
over  against  these  milk-and-water  epi- 
sodes. But  the  run  of  stories  prior  to  the 
incoming  of  realism  was  of  the  sort  indi- 
cated; the  experience  of  veteran  novel 
readers  will  hold  up  my  hands.  Grad- 
ually, however,  and  no  doubt  under  for- 
eign influence,  came  a  bolder  handling,  a 
wider  extension  of  the  theme.  Love  be- 
gan to  be  recognized  as  an  explosive  cap- 
able of  tearing  to  pieces;  a  power  produc- 
tive of  unhappiness  along  with  felicity. 
Shakespeare's  "The  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth  "  became  a  motto 
for  tales  in  which  obstacles  many  to  the 
eventual  pleasant  round-up  in  church 
were  imagined,  and  men  and  maidens  not 
only  loved,  but  misunderstood,  quarreled, 
and  lost.  These  narratives  were  more  or 
less  sad,  but  not  necessarily  pessimistic; 
they  marked  a  step  away  from  the  stereo- 
typed "good  ending '*  of  the  primitive 
love-tale.  But  sentimental  they  were  to 
the  lachrymosal  pitch  of  a  MacKenzie. 
And  they  testify  to  a  broadening  concep- 
tion of  life  in  one  of  its  most  vital  as- 
pects; life  as  compounded  of  bitter  and 
sweet  in  uncertain,  shifting  proportions, 
and  not  as  continuously  saccharine. 

Then  came  another  extension  of  subject. 
It  occurred  to  those  who  narrate  fictive 
deeds,  that  to  stop  at  marriage  was  unfair 
and  absurd;  an  arbitrary  halt  at  a  mid- 
station  of  the  life  journey,  when  stirring 
haps  and  mishaps  lay  beyond.  So,  with 
the  French  as  leaders,  enters  the  whole 
brood  of  fiction  dealing  with  marital  re- 
lations and  answerable  for  so  much  that 
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is  malodorous,  but  also  for  a  great  deal 
that  is  strong  and  fine. 

Main  attention  came  to  be  given  to 
post-marital  experiences.  The  noyelists 
were  fain  to  illustrate  the  homely  saying, 
"  When  a  man  marries  his  trouble  begins/' 
and  the  miseries  of  the  mismated  were  set 
forth  in  epic  sweeps.  And  by  an  inevit- 
able further  step,  the  relations  of  impro- 
priety— the  French  drame  a  trois — have 
been  delineated  with  a  gusto  and  particu- 
larity which  has  left  little  to  be  hoped  for, 
or  dreaded. 

It  is  as  natural  for  George  Meredith  or 
Thomas  Hardy  or  George  Moore  to  show 
the  tragedies  of  unconventional  sex  rela- 
tions, as  it  was  for  Dickens  to  sum  up 
those  of  the  oppressed  poor,  or  Thackeray 
to  describe  family  embroglios.  Thus  in  a 
progressive  treatment  of  love  happy,  love 
unhappy,  love  sensual  and  love  of  the 
union  libre  type,  the  later  novelists,  out- 
side of  our  language  most  noticeably,  but 
within  it  to  an  appreciable  degree,  have 
moved  away  from  the  quaint  and  com- 
fortable depiction  of  the  pretty  boy-and- 
girl  sentiment,  to  do  justice  to  an  imper- 
ious, untrammeled  passion  in  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  its  tragic  power.  They  have  now 
run  the  gamut,  it  would  seem;  love  as  a 
social  force  has  been  sounded  in  its  com- 
plete diapason. 

Hence  has  followed  a  shift  in  the  use 
of  this  motif  in  fiction  which  I  would 
emphasize.  It  would  appear  that  novel- 
ists, by  an  unconscious  reaction  perhaps, 
or  it  may  be  with  the  feeling  that  even  a 
theme  so  central  and  dominant  as  this 
can  be  overworked,  have  temporarily,  at 
least,  relegated  love  to  a  place  nearer  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  and  for  the 
nonce  are  finding  their  stimulus  else- 
where. A  plain  sign  of  this  is  the  re- 
crudescence of  the  story  of  adventure. 
Fighting  instead  of  loving  furnishes  the 
attraction,  and  plot  takes  the  place  of 
erotic    emotion.     During    the    past  few 


years  the  tale  of  objective  incident  and 
action  in  English  fiction  has  all  but  pre- 
empted the  field;  a  significant  change  of 
theme,  indeed.  To  be  sure,  love  is  often 
admitted  into  these  narratives,  but  the 
point  is  that  as  a  motive  it  is  subsidiary 
to  the  major  appeal.  A  striking  example 
is  given  us  in  the  work  of  the  two  writers 
of  English  fiction,  confessedly  leaders  in 
contemporary  literature.  I  refer  to  Stev- 
enson and  Kipling.  Neither  of  them  has 
awarded  to  love  the  old-time  traditional 
post  of  honor. 

It  has  been  said  commonly  of  Steven- 
son that  he  could  not  manage  love  as  a 
theme.  He  himself  in  the  '^  Letters  *' 
confesses  with  dangerous  frankness  his 
lack  of  confidence  in  managing  this 
motive.  He  felt  that  his  power  lay  else- 
where. Nevertheless,  he  was  in  his  latest 
work  coming  to  admit  this  more  lyric  in- 
terest, along  with  the  heroic.  "Kid- 
napped,*' and  its  sequel  "  David  Balfour," 
are  in  instructive  contrast  in  this  regard. 
While  the  one  is  a  straightaway  adven- 
ture tale,  with  scant  attention  to  petti- 
coats, the  other  contains  a  charming  hero- 
ine and  some  of  the  prettiest  lovemaking 
in  modern  fiction.  Nor  will  the  true 
Stevenson  lover  ever  forget  "Prince 
Otto,''  an  earlier  work  that  deals  with  the 
love  motive  in  a  delightful  vein  of  deli- 
cate, quaint  poetry.  In  Stevenson's  final 
books  too,  "  St.  Ives  "  and  "  Weir  of  Her- 
miston,"  this  interest  is  more  prominent. 
"  St.  Ives,"  indeed,  is  a  story  in  which  ad- 
venture and  sweet-hearting  run  hand  in 
hand  ;  and  that  fascinating  torso  "  Weir," 
80  far  as  it  goes,  might  fairly  be  called  a 
love-tale,  though  Mr.  Colvin's  postscript 
shows  us  that  the  objective  incident  of 
peril  and  derring-do  was  to  have  culmin- 
ating force.  Stevenson,  in  a  word,  might 
be  characterized  as  a  writer  who  as  he 
matured  was  led  more  and  more  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Eternal  Feminine.  Yet 
his  genius  did  not  find  its  most  authentic 
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inspiration  there  ;  and  looking  to  the  full 
range  of  his  imaginative  creation  it  may 
be  declared  that  he  used  the  love  motive 
but  charily;  his  main  business  was  with 
the  other  passions  of  men. 

With  Kipling  the  point  receives  still 
more  obvious  illustration.  In  the  com- 
paratively poor,  tentative  sketches  known 
as  the  Gadsby  series,  he  attempted  the 
treatment  of  amatory  affairs  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  cynic.  But  that  sort  of  thing 
ill  suited  his  vigorous  grasp  of  life  and 
healthy  sanity,  and  was  soon  sloughed  off. 
The  bulk  of  the  Indian  tales — and  the 
best  of  them;  the  later  volumes  of  short 
stories  whose  themes  are  not  of  the  East; 
the  wonderful  "Jungle  Books";  the  col- 
laborated "Naulahka";  and  the  capital 
sea-yam,  "  Captains  Courageous  " — all  of 
these  find  their  intensity  of  interest  out- 
side love.  The  short  story  collection, 
"  The  Day's  Work,*'  bears  out  the  theory 
too ;  in  but  one  instance, "  The  Brushwood 
Boy,"  does  the  interest  depend  at  all  upon 
love.  An  exception  may  be  made  of 
"  The  Light  That  Failed,"  where  certainly 
the  relations  of  Dick  and  Maisie  claim  our 
chief  attention,  although,  if  we  examine 
the  book  for  its  purpose,  it  will  appear  that 
the  study  of  the  artist  temperament  is  the 
author's  aim.  Still,  this  fiction  may  fairly 
enough  be  called  a  love  story.  But  for  a 
writer  of  a  dozen  volumes  Kipling  has  in- 
dicated distinctly  his  preference  for  other 
motives.  No  one,  in  thinking  either  of 
him  or  Stevenson,  would  dream  of  citing 
them  as  exponents  of  the  so-called  master- 
passion. 

The  same  tendency  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
work  of  the  one  contemporary  woman 
writer  whose  fiction  has  the  scope,  poise, 
dignity  and  art  likely  to  give  her  more 
than  ephemeral  distinction.  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward  has  not  ignored  the  love  mo- 
tive, but  rather  has  made  it  subordinate  to 
other  interests — religion,  politics,  sociol- 
•ogv.    Her  early  book,  "  Miss  Bretherton," 


might  be  described  as  a  love  tale  pure  and 
simple.  But  with  and  since  "  Robert  Els- 
mere"  her  vision  has  been  wider.  The 
affectional  relations  of  the  sexes  are  dealt 
with  in  that  novel  also, of  course;  as  like- 
wise, in  some  phases  of  its  multiform 
power,  in  "  David  Grieve,"  in  "  Marcel  la," 
"Tressady,"  "The  Story  of  Bessie  Cos- 
trell,"  "  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,"  and  with 
more  freedom  in  "Eleanor."  But,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last-named,  none  of 
them  are  love  stories  in  the  conventional 
sense.  What  the  reader  is  likely  to  recall 
first  in  these  books  is,  the  modern  clergy- 
man confronted  with  doubt;  the  aspiring 
young  woman  learning  by  dint  of  hard 
experience  the  true  difficulties  between 
the  classes  and  the  masses;  the  humble- 
born  man  fighting  his  way  to  the  spiritual 
peace  that  comes  out  of  emotional  storm 
and  stress;  the  great  lady  infiuential  in 
affairs,  a  power  behind  the  throne;  the 
peasant  girl  crushed  by  her  pitiless  envi- 
ronment; the  well-born  mine-owner  anx- 
ious to  adjust  the  questions  of  labor  ver- 
sus capital  and  solving  the  crux  with  his 
life.  All  through  these  well-wrought  and 
noble  volumes  woman  walks  as  meet  mate 
to  man — Meredith's  ideal.  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Ward  and  Meredith  are  conspicuous 
among  present-day  novelists  of  repute  and 
power  in  delineating  the  New  Woman  in 
the  high  sense  of  the  contemned  word; 
which  is  to  say,  the  Eternal  Woman  under 
the  broader,  more  exacting  conditions  of 
our  complex  social  life. 

The  rejuvenescence  of  romance  which 
has  been  so  noticeable  in  England  within 
the  past  half-dozen  years,  the  revival  of 
the  histoWcal  novel  both  there  and  in  the 
United  States,  also  stand  for  a  mood 
which,  while  it  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
clude the  treatment  of  love,  at  least  looks 
more  naturally  to  objective  incident  and 
bellicose  action  for  its  subject-material. 
It  may,  then,  fairly  be  postulated  from 
present  indications  that  the  love  theme, 
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traditionally  so  central^  and  illuminating 
the  course  of  English  fiction  from  Field- 
ing to  Meredith,  will  be  in  the  future 
not  eliminated,  but  handled  in  conjunc- 
tion with  and  subordinate  to  the  modern 
interests  which  have  so  vastly  extended 
the  content  of  the  novel  in  our  time.  Or 
is  it  saner  prophecy  to  declare  that,  by  a 
natural  law  of  reaction,  the  novelists  of 
the  dawning  century  will  come  back  to 
the  older  assumption,  reinstating  the  love 
that  is,  after  all,  the  light  of  life  in  its 
old-time  queenship  ? 

One  consideration  makes  this  dubious. 
The  shifted  place  of  the  love  motive  is 
due  to  the  shifted  place  of  woman  in  the 
social  milieu.  She  is  no  longer  reared  to 
regard  marriage  as  a  sole  vocation.  The 
daughters  of  well-to-do  and  cultured  folk 
are  not  infrequently  educated  nowadays 
with  an  eye  to  self-supporting  work. 
Even  if  parental  encouragement  lack, 
'  modern  girls  in  increasing  numbers  are 
ambitious  to  achieve  in  some  field  of  en- 
deavor. The  spinster  of  to-day  no  longer 
sits  with  folded  hands  by  the  lonesome 
hearth,  sadly  reminiscent,  knitting  her 
employ,  regret  her  mood.  She  turns  ar- 
tist, house-decorator,  architect,  teacher, 
actor,  musician,  nurse,  writer,  physician 
or  lawyer.  She  looks  to  the  future,  not  to 
the  past.  With  this  infinitely  more  com- 
plex activity  and  its  correspondent  breadth 
of  outlook,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  conventional  value  of  love  to  her  life 
— "  ^Tis  woman's  whole  existence,"  quoth 
Byron — should  give  way  ;  and  equally 
easy  to  understand  that  story  makers, 
perceiving  the  social  drift,  should  reg- 


ister it  in  their  feignings  of  human  in- 
tercourse. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  the  representation  of  love 
varies  with  nationality.  The  tendency  in 
English  fiction  to  remove  this  motive 
from  its  supreme  position  is  by  no  means 
typical  of  the  European  literatures.  The 
Latin  races,  as  a  whole,  for  example,  in- 
cline still  to  make  fictional  interest  de- 
pendent upon  love,  and  usually  upon  love 
sensual.  Mrs.  Crawford,  writing  of  the 
brilliant  young  Italian,  D'Annunzio,  re- 
marks that  in  his  country  "  the  love  mo- 
tive predominates  to  an  extent  that  sober 
Northern  natures  cannot  realize.'*  Of 
Spain  this  is  also  true  though  to  a  less 
degree.  In  France,  however,  a  land  al- 
ways sensitively  in  the  van  of  intellectual 
and  social  progress,  the  prevalence  of  the 
novel  of  passion  is  by  no  means  what  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  Yet  it  is  in  fiction 
of  our  own  tongue  that  the  revolt  from  the 
tyranny  of  love  as  an  all-absorbing  theme 
can  be  traced  most  convincingly.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  testimonial  to 
the  inspiring  breadth  and  variety  of 
English  novels.  Sneers  have  been  plenty 
in  respect  of  the  narrow  prudery  of  the 
life- view  expressed  in  these  narratives; 
but  unwillingness  to  treat  of  the  bestial 
aspects  of  love  is  no  whit  narrower  than 
the  unwillingness  to  admit  the  other  main 
interests  and  passions  of  mankind.  In 
this  admission  our  fiction  leads,  and  so  far 
as  it  goes,  such  leadership  is  a  proof,  not 
of  narrowness,  but  of  breadth;  of  a  truer 
insight  and  a  finer  sense  of  proportion  in 
looking  out  upon  the  great  human  show. 

Richard  Burton, 


ELEANOR   AND   ROMOLA 


LITERARY  metempsychosis  presents 
itself  as  a  possibility  when  one  com- 
pares Mrs.  Ward's  "  Eleanor "  with 
George  Eliot's  "Romola,"  It  is  not 
alone  that  each  book  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  its  author's  best,  or  that  each 
title  spelled  backward  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  other.  The  likeness  lies 
deeper,  in  scenes  and  in  characters.  The 
very  backgrounds  are  similar.  Each  is 
written  of  a  time  of  revolt,  the  Renais- 
sance for  the  earlier  book,  the  Risorgi- 
mento  for  the  later.  Each  book  starts 
with  the  writing  of  a  book;  Tito  wrote  at 
least  a  little  way  into  one  with  Romola's 
help;  Manisty  wrote  the  whole  of  one 
with  Eleanor's  help. 

In  particular  events  the  two  greatest 
"  Romola  "  scenes  are  paralleled  by  two  in 
the  later  book.  In  the  Duomo  on  Ad- 
vent morning  Romola  heard  Savonarola 
invoke  martyrdom  and  she  '*  felt  herself 
penetrated  by  a  new  sensation."  In  the 
Vatican  Lucy  saw  the  Gapella  Papale,  the 
eighteenth  anniversary  of  the  Pope's 
coronation,  and  she — Puritan  Lucy — felt 
the  thrill  of  the  scene.  Again  on  the  hills 
just  out  of  Florence  we  have  the  great 
scene  between  Romola  and  Savonarola 
when  he  turns  Romola  back  upon  the 
path  of  duty;  and  in  the  later  book  is  the 
scene  of  pitiful  tragedy  between  Eleanor 
and  Father  Beneke  when  she,  too,  is 
pointed  to  the  path. 

Yet  it  is  not  in  single  definite  scenes 
that  the  interest  lies  in  these  parallels.  It 
comes  in  tracing  those  more  elusive  like- 
nesses and  differences  which  separate  the 
two  women  novelists  by  half  a  century  of 
time,  and  yet  bring  them  together  because 
they  are  women.  It  has  been  the  custom 
to  say,  and  most  of  us  have  been  obedient 
to  echo  the  judgment,  that  "  Romola "  is 
not  a  book  of  fifteenth-century  Florence, 


but  a  book  of  nineteenth-century  Eng- 
land, at  least  the  character  bearing  the 
name  part  is  this.  One  has  but  to  read 
the  two  books  in  contrast  to  renounce 
such  critical  chronology.  "  Romola  "  may 
not  be  a  mediaeval  book,  but  it  is  a  mid- 
century  book,  which  is  practically  the 
same  thing — we  live  so  much,  now,  in  our 
"  fifty  years  of  Europe."  Certainly  the 
intensity  and  the  tension,  yes,  even  the 
modernity  of  "  Eleanor  "  deepen  the  time- 
ditch  between  a  Mary  A.  Ward  and  a 
Mary  Ann  Evans.  But  the  main  differ- 
ence, is  this,  that  in  "Eleanor"  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  is  everything,  in 
"  Romola  "  the  idea  of  obedience,  of  duty 
is  everything.  Romola  says,  "  but  I  will 
not  give  up  this  duty;"  Eleanor  enjoyed 
"  the  fierce  consciousness  of  the  power  to 
keep  Lucy  from  Manisty."  In  the  end 
duty  conquers  both,  in  "Romola"  be- 
cause duty  is  duty,  in  "  Eleanor  "  because 
duty  is  right.  (Yes,  I  am  quite  sceptic 
enough  to  believe  that  duty  is  sometimes 
wrong.) 

There  is  tremendous  pain  in  both 
books,  in  "  Romola"  because  fatalism  al- 
ways creates  suffering,  in  "  Eleanor "  be- 
cause the  desire  for  freedom,  which  rays 
its  basilisk  light  over  our  entire  modern 
living,  breaks  itself  continually  against  a 
wall  of  determinism,  woven  of  the  ages 
and  of  God  and  of  the  devil.  George 
Eliot  has  been  out  of  fashion  for  many 
years  because  people  do  not  like  to  see  the 
black  cloud  of  destiny  hanging  over  them. 
Yet  they  hug  the  constant  pain  of  Mrs. 
Ward's  books  to  themselves  because  it  is 
their  pain,  their  very  Aiodem  pain  of 
laissez-moi  faire,  and  so  has  a  sort  of  halo 
around  it  like  a  Christian  saint. 

The  two  women  in  George  Eliot's  book 
are  simple,  direct,  elemental.  They  are 
Romola,  Tessa.    They  are  never  another. 
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never  each  other.  The  two  women  of 
Mrs.  Ward's  book  are  never  quite  Eleanor, 
Lucy.  They  are  each  in  turn  Tessa,  each 
in  turn  Romola.  We  have  grown  very 
complex  in  our  characters  since  the  mid- 
century.  This  is  not  an  added  power  of 
the  novelist,  it  is  really  a  development  of 
the  individual,  it  is  especially  a  develop- 
ment of  women.  Neither  Eleanor  nor 
Lucy,  nor  a  suggestion  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mediseval  writing  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  woman  was  one 
thing  then,  and  if  she  was  more  she  was 
anathema  both  to  men  and  to  books. 

But  chiefly  does  one  find  a  character 
parallel  in  Manisty  and  Melema,  partly 
because  Tito  is  an  exception  to  his.  time 
and  his  book  and  his  creator's  custom, 
but  chiefly  because  the  two  are  two  of  the 
greatest  egotists  in  fiction.  Each  was 
selfish,  each  wished  to  escape  pain,  neither 
could  stand  the  pinching  of  fate.  Of  the 
two  Tito  Melema  is  infinitely  finer. 
Tito's  faults  were  negative,  Manist3r's  so 
positive  that  he  is  all  faults.  Tito's  nega- 
tion of  every thiug  but  pleasure,  his  desire 
that  Romola  should  '^  dip  a  little  into  the 
«oft  waters  of  forgetfulness,"  have  won 
him  much  condemnation  in  an  age  and  in 
a  novel  age  which  spelled  Pain  with  a  big 
P.  And  yet,  Tito's  pleasure!  How  it 
•differs  from  Manisty's.    Just  once  does 


Mrs.  Ward  tell  us  of  her  hero's "  past," 
and  her  frankness  is  as  unpleasant  because 
salved  with  ignorance  as  it  was  occasion- 
ally in  "David  Grieve."  She  speaks  of 
his  "  half-triumphant  consciousness  that 
no  man  had  drunk  more  wildly,  more  in- 
ventively of  passion  "  than  he.  But  Tito 
never  did  a  gross  thing  from  foreword  to 
finis.  He  loved  Romola  and  he  loved 
Tessa.  It  is  some  men's  misfortune  to  be 
capable  of  loving  two  women. 

With  what  scorn  Edward  Manisty  would 
have  looked  on  Tito  Melema  because  of 
Baldassarre.  The  English  conscience  is 
very  competent  for  this  "better  than 
thou  "  attitude.  Yet  Tito  winced  at  in- 
flicting pain  on  Baldassarre,  while  Manisty 
behaved  with  infinitely  greater  bmtality 
toward  Eleanor.  He  could  "behave  in- 
credibly," says  his  creator.  And  the  dif- 
ference when  Manisty  finds  he  loves  Lucy: 
"At  last  I  will  give  you  a  a  good  time!" 
Why,  the  poor  erring  Tito  wanted  every- 
one always  to  have  a  good  time — Tito 
too. 

The  lesson  in  the  end  is  the  same — 
entbehren,  entbehren.  Evidently  after 
five  hundred  years  of  living  and  fifty  years 
of  writing  the  world  still  plays  Atlas  to 
Pain  and  the  religion  of  joy  is  still  of  the 
devil. 

Keith  Clark. 


SONG 


She  hath  lived  the  life  of  a  rose, 

She  that  was  fair, 

Blown  on  by  the  summer  air, 
Grown  tall  in  a  golden  close. 


An  ending  is  set  to  delight; 

Now  thou  art  as  grass, 

As  the  leaves,  as  the  blossoms  that  pass. 
Made  pale  at  the  touch  of  the  night. 

From  **  The  Book  of  Jade"  By  permission  of  Doxeffs. 
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AFTER  so  many  books  on  China,  the 
Boz«r  ontbreak,  and  the  conrse  of 
events  for  the  last  year  connected  with 
the  settlement  of  affairs  at  Peking,  most 
people  would  have  said  there  was  no  room 
for  another  work  on  these  subjects,  and 
yet  Mr.  Savage  Landor  has  given  us  one 
of  very  great  value  and  interest.  He  is 
an  experienced  traveler,  and  writes  id  this 
case  as  an  eye  witness  who  accompanied 
the  relief  column  to  Peking  and  remained 
there  long  enough  after  its  occupation  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  principal 
actors,  and  to  witness  many  of  the  impor- 
tant scenes  of  the  great  drama.  Not  the 
least  of  his  claims  upon  public  recognition 
is  the  fact  that  he  carried  his  own  photo- 
graphic outfit,  and  was  not  afraid  to  use 
it  even  in  the  hottest  places.  His  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  the  pictures  are 

CaiH*  AND  THK  ALUie.  By  A.  Hsary  BavB«e  Landor, 
ftutbor  o(  "  In  Uie  FarblddeD  Land."  "  AlODS  wllh  tlia 
H«hy  Ainu,"  "Cons,  tha  Lud  ot  the  Morning  Calm," 
etc.  With  maps  lud  lUuMratlons  by  Ihe  author, 
Cturle*  ScribMr'i  Bona,  I  Tolumea,  IT.W  ntl. 


of  unusual  interest  because  they  show  not 
only  the  principal  features  of  the  country 
but  the  troops  of  the  various  nations  and 
arms  on  the  march,  and  in  action.  They 
are  well  chosen  as  to  artistic  effect  and 
scenery,  are  beautifully  printed  and  are 
therefore  a  real  help  to  the  reader. 

Eschewing  all  effort  at  giving  a  history 
of  the  country  and  its  people,  the  author 
confines  himself  to  an  account  ot  the  "  Ih- 
hwo-Chuan,  or  Ih-hwo-T'uan,"  which  he 
translates,  Volunteer  United  Fists,  and 
which  foreigners  have  commonly  called 
Boxers.  He  points  out  that  this  society 
hud  its  origin  as  early  as  1T4'>'  during  the 
reign  of  Kien-lung  and  in  ite  recent  action 
was  not  merely  a  local  rising  against  the 
missionaries  but  a  well  planned  crusade 
against  all  "foreign  devils."  He  points 
out  that  it  was  backed  to  its  utmost  limit 
by  the  most  powerful  organization  in 
China,  the  Buddhist  monks,  or  Lamas, 
that  it  made  its  greatest  strides  in  the 
provinces  of  Shantung  and  Chili,  within 
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three  haudred  miles  of  the  capital,  and 
SB  it  approached  the  city  was  greatly 
atrengthened  by  princes  of  the  imperial 
blood,  and  finally  by  the  direct  protection 
of  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  government.  But  he  fails 
to  show  whether  as  indicated  by  other 
writers,  their  accession  was  due  to  active 
sympathy  or  to  the  pressure  put  upon 
them  by  the  order  and  by  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  dynaatic  qneationa  with  which 
they  were  at  that  time  confronted.  He 
indulges  in  no  speculation  upon  these  im- 
portant considerations  but  confines  him- 
self to  the  history  of  the  order  and  an  ac- 
count of  its  doings  during  the  recent  crisis 
in  China.  He  makes  it  clear  that  its  ranks 
were  recruited  from  the  moat  fanatical 
and  disorderly  men  of  the  provinces 
and  that  their  fanaticism  and  activity  were 
stimulated  by  the  teaching  of  the  Buddhist 
monks  and  Lamae  that  they  who  fought 
for  the  Ih-hwo-Chuan  were  invulnerable, 
and  that  pieces  of  cannon  shell,  rifle  bul- 
lets, or  the  edge  of  the  sword  might  strike 
a  Boxer  in  any  part  of  his  person  but 
could  not  penetrate  or  injure  him  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Evidently  this  became 
a  fundamental  and  widespread  belief  aud 


doubtless  exerted  great  influence  over  the 
earlier  movements  of  the  Boxers,  but  the 
delusion  did  not  last  long,  for  from  the 
first  day  of  the  actnal  outbreak  the  for- 
eigners killed  the  Boxers  in  great  num- 
bers, and  when  the  allied  forces  made  their 
appearance,  and  began  to  fight  it  became 
evident  at  once  to  the  people  and  the  Box* 
ers  alike  that  they  could  not  stand  for  an 
instant  before  the  foreign  soldiers.  From 
the  first  battle  which  occurred  in  the  open, 
the  leading  foreign  officers  looked  upon  it 
as  the  merest  slaughter  to  fight  the  Chi- 
nese, whether  Boxers  or  Imperial  troops. 
ISO  one  can  read  the  story  of  the  siege  of 
the  Legations  and  the  Pe-taug  or  of  their 
relief  by  the  allies,  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Boxer  delusion,  combined  with  the  natural 
cowardice  of  the  Chinese  were  quite  aa 
powerful  factors  in  the  final  result  as  the 
resources  and  courage  of  the  allies. 

The  narrative  under  consideration  gives 
an  ample  and  interesting  array  of  facts  sup- 
porting this  conclusion.  It  covers  all  the 
operations  of  Seymour's  column,  the  cap- 
tare  of  the  Taku  Forts,  the  occupation  of 
Tientsin,  the  expulsion  of  the  Boxers,  the 
ruin  and  sack  of  the  city,  the  composition 
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of  the  relief  column,  the  destruction  of 
the  railroad,  the  battles  of  Pietsang  and 
YaDgtBun,  the  advance  to  Tung  Chow, 
aud  the  &nal  capture  of  Peking.  It  also 
gives  an  account  of  the  defence  of  the  Le- 
gations and  of  the  Petaag  day  by  day,  set- 
ting forth  in  detail  the  heroic  conduct  of 
Bishop  Favier,  Lieut.  Henry,  Mr.  Game- 
well,  ColoQel  Shiba  and  of  such  others  ae 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  the  author  id  far 
from  partial  to  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  or 
Lieutenant-Oeneral  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee, 
and  notwithstanding  the  declaration  of 
his  preface — which  is  a  model  of  brevity — 
that  his  aim  is  to  give  a  record  of  events 
as  they  occurred  and  to  avoid  national  or 
personal  prejudice,  he  was  by  no  means 
lost  in  admiration  of  General  Chaffee,  the 


American  commander.  Indeed  he  de- 
clares that  the  latter  marched  and  han- 
dled his  troops  badly,  selected  poor  camps, 
was  generally  harsh  and  ansympathetic  to 
his  own  officers  and  men,  aud  that  in  one 
instance  he  received  a  staff  officer  of  a 
colleague  "with  language  not  usually 
used  by  agentleman  towards  a  gentleman." 
These  declarations  are  made  upon  the  au- 
thor's own  responsibility  and  so  far  as  the 
text  is  concerned,  are  not  supported  by 
authorities.  They  will  doubtless  lead 
to  controversy.  It  is  not  possible  to 
condense  or  summarize  that  part  of 
the  narrative,  or  for  that  matter,  any 
other  part  of  it  without  doing  either 
the  author  or  some  one  else  injustice. 
SutBce  it  to  say  that  he  writes  in  a 
breezy,  independent  style,  giving  full  de- 
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tails  of  pereons  and  eyents  and  sppareotly 
Bparing  no  pains  to  ieam  the  truth  or  to 
tell  it  clearly  and  candidly,  as  he  learned 
it.  He  gives  the  highest  praise  to  the 
American  line  officers,  especially  to  Colo- 
nels Liscam  and  Dagget,  Major  Quintoni 
Captains  Meyers,  Martin  and  AndersoDj 
and  Lieutenant  Murphy.  He  praises  the 
Russians  and  Japanese  generals  and  sol- 
diers in  the  highest  terms,  and  while  he 
points  oat  the  glaring  defects  of  the 
American  soldiers,  he  freely  admits  that 


with  those  cured  they  would  be  easily  the 
beat  in  the  world. 

With  the  remark  that  this  work,  which 
is  admirably  printed  and  illnstrated  on 
beautiful  paper,  might  have  been  concen- 
trated with  great  advantage  into  a  single 
volume,  we  commend  it  to  the  public — 
without  assuming  any  responsibility  what- 
ever for  it3  criticism  of  officers  or  individa- 
als — as  by  far  the  most  complete  account  of 
the  Boxers,  and  the  Boser  War  which  haa 
yet  been  published.       Jamea  H.  Wilton. 
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— I^om  "  Raring  Rhyme. 


On  Bkiea  still  and  starlit 

White  lustrea  take  hold, 
And  gray  flushes  scarlet, 

And  red  flasheB  gold. 
And  sun-glories  cover 
The  rose,  sbed  above  her, 
Lite  lover  and  lover 

The;  flame  and  unfold. 
"  by  Ailam  LindKiy  Gordon.     By  permi»*um  of  Mr.  S.  If.  Ruttelt. 
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SOME   FAMOUS    LITERARY    CLANS 

IV.     THE  ARNOLDS 


AT  Oxford  Matthew  and  Thomas 
Arnold,  Jowett,  John  Campbell 
Shairp,  Glougb  and  several  other  young 
worthies  formed  a  society  called  the  Dec- 
ade, whose  cnstom  it  was  to  meet  in  Arthur 
Clongh's  rooms  every  Sunday  at  breakfast. 
Literary  and  political  topics  were  weekly 
discussed  over  the  coffee-cups.  The  moat 
interesting  memorial  of  that  fellowship  is 
dough's  poem,  "  The  Bothie  of  Tober-na 
Vuolich,"  the  atory  of  whose  inspiration 
goes  in  this  wiae:  Several  of  the  Decade 
had  formed  a  reading  party  to  go  to  the 
old  Drumaadrchit  Inn  in  the  Highlands  ; 
ufter  some  of  the  party  had  set  forth, 
Shairp,  Thomas  Arnold  and  Theodore 
Walrond  followed  in  a  roundabout  way 
stopping  for  refreahment  at  a  mountain 
hiit   whose  name  is   that   of   the  poem. 


Shairp  described  the  lone  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  deer-forest  to  Clongh,  whose 
imagination  seized  on  it  as  the  name  for 
his  heroine's  home  and  for  the  title  of  his 
poem. 

There  is  a  faint  resemblance  between 
Edward  Kangham's  character,  as  Mrs. 
Ward  first  presents  it  (and  only  then)  in 
"  Elsmere"  and  Matthew  Arnold's  in  the 
days  of  his  early  manhood.  The  two 
young  men  Langham  and  Arnold  seem  to 
have  drifted  in  aimilar  currents  away  from 
the  cuatoms  of  their  fathers  ;  especially 
does  this  appear  in  their  identical  literary 
tastes.  No  doubt  Langham's  inveterate 
reading  of  Senancour  was  suggested  to 
Mrs.  Ward  by  her  uncle's  fondness  for 
that  author's  work. 

The  quality  of  Matthew  Arnold's  Intel- 
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lect  was  such  as  to  be  ineyitably  attracted 
to  French  literature  and  people;  his  in- 
fatuation with  the  world  of  ideas^  his  fine 
faculty  for  clearness  of  thought,  and  his 
passion  for  interpreting  his  thought  in 
language  correspondingly  lucid  inevitably 
took  him  across  the  Channel.  His  first 
place  of  pilgrimage  there  was  to  the  valley 
George  Sand  had  made  famous.  Later  he 
paid  homage  to  the  novelist  face  to  face. 
The  meeting  was  long  one  of  the  beacon 
lights  of  his  life,  and  was  finally  responsi- 
ble for  his  fervent  essay  about  her.  She 
said  of  him:  ''Je  lui  faisais  I'effet  d'un 
Milton  jeune  et  voyageant.'^  Renan,  too, 
he  met  in  France,  and  gained  from  him 
the  inspiration  for  his  interest  and  work 
in  Celtic  literature.  Sainte-Beuve  also 
was  pleased  with  the  brilliant  young  Eng- 
lishman, and  used  blithely  to  refer  to  him 
as  "  Monsieur  le  Docteur  Arnold,  Direc- 
teur  General  de  toutes  les  ^coles  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne.*' 

But  he  was  not  without  honor  in  his 
own  country.  His  letters  to  his  mother 
and  to  his  sister,  Jane,  the  Fausta  of  his 
verses,  are  full  of  a  boyish  exuberance 
when  they  record  some  symposium  of  the 
elect  to  which  he  was  admitted.  One 
meeting  with  two  of  the  most  famous 
women  of  the  day  he  mentions — those  two 
being  Harriet  Martineau,  who  lived  near 
the  Arnolds,  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  which 
two  lions  he  says  he  sent  roaring  to  their 
dens  at  ten  o'clock.  Such  a  sentence 
seems  an  unseemly  flippancy  on  the  part 
of  one  in  years  the  junior  of  those  two 
honorable,  if  ancient  spinsters,  who  at 
that  time  were  assuredly  Matthew  Arnold's 
betters  in  fame  as  well  as  in  actual  achieve- 
ments. He  concluded  the  letter  referring 
to  this  occasion  with  a  long  harangue 
about  "  why  Miss  Bronte's  books  do  not 
please,''  declaring  the  reason  they  do  not, 
and  never  will  is  "  because  of  her  own  ill- 
tempered  attitude  towards  things."  Per- 
haps the  reason  her  books  and  her  person- 


sonality  impressed  him  so  unfavorably 
was  because  Miss  Bronte  chose  to  be  un- 
pleasant because  she  could  foresee  some- 
how, the  unrhyme,  which  out  Whitmans 
Whitman — poetry  it  is  not — in  which  he 
was  to  record  that  meeting: 

**  Four  years  since  in  the  house 
Of  a  eentle  spirit  now  dead 
Wordsworth's  son-in-law,  friend, 
I  saw  the  meeting^  of  two 
Gifted  women.    The  one 
Brilliant  with  recent  renown 
Young,  unpractised,  had  told 
With  a  master's  accent  her  feigned 
Story  of  passionate  life  ; 
The  other,  maturer  in  fame. 
Earning,  she  too,  her  praise 
Widened  her  sweep,  and  surveyed 
History,  politics,  mind." 

In  the  epilogue  of  this  poem  Matthew 
Arnold  confesses: 

'*  So  I  sang;  but  the  Muse, 
Shaking  her  head,  took  the  harp — 
Stern  interrupted  my  strain. 
Angrily  smote  on  the  chords." 

Small  wonder  indeed  that  she  did,  and 
no  doubt,  the  justly  indignant  senses  of 
Harriet  Martineau,  Currer,  Acton  and 
Ellis  Bell  assisted  the  avenging  Muee  in 
discontinuing  such  an  offence  to  literature 
as  this  poem — ^an  offence  absolutely  un- 
mitigated save  for  some  occasional  grace 
of  expression  in  the  final  stanza  and  three 
verses  of  the  first  stanza.  Doubtless,  it  was 
a  similar  poetic  perpetration  that  induced 
Mr.  Saintsbury  blithely  to  classify  some 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  blank  verse  with  such  in- 
spired lines  as  these : 

^*  To  college  in  the  pursuit  of  duty 
Did  1  betake  myself  for  lecture — 
But  very  soon  1  got  extremely  wet, 
For  I  bad  not  put  on 
The  ulster  stout  appropriate  to  Britain, 
And  my  umbrella  was  at  home! 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Matthew 
Arnold,  whose  literary  perceptions  and 
abilities  were  of  so  rare  an  order,  should 
have  given  his  intellect  into  bondage,  as 
he  must  have  done  during  the  nine  years 
he  served  as  school-inspector;  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted he  did  not  earlier  find  some  means 
of  livelihood  which  would  have  afforded 
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those  mental  gifts  more  play.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  he  possessed  a  strong 
leaven  of  that  practicality  he  so  tartly  at- 
tribated  to  the  English  people^  a  prac- 
ticality inherited  from  his  father  which 
asserted  itself  in  Matthew's  too  willing 
submission  to  drudgery  and  in  his  occa- 
sional pedagogic  utterances,and  which  may 
now  be  discovered  in  Mrs.  Ward's  novels — 
in  their  purposefulness  that  wearies^  their 
didacticism^  too  weighty  to  be  artistic,  in 
their  lack  of  that  prime  quality  of  great 
work — pervading  charm  that  can  spring 
only  from  the  spontaneity  and  elasticity 
of  genius  and  the  artistic  temperament 
which  in  the  Arnolds  are  so  frequently 
blended  with  a  heavy,  didactic  seriousness, 
they  appear  to  be  not  native  gifts  but 
acquisitions. 

Many  of  Matthew  Arnold's  poems  prove 
he  might  have  become  more  worthy  of 
ranking  himself,  as  he  so  complacently 
did,  with  Tennyson  and  Browning,  while 
the  delightful  style  of  the  majority  of  the 
essays,  the  fine  acumen  of  which  they  are 
the  outward  sign  must  make  one  quarrel 
with  the  apostle  of  sweetness  and  light  for 
his  half  heartedness  to  literature,  for  his 
blunting  the  keen  edge  of  his  satire  on 
matters  which  were  really  not  his  affairs. 
One  might  forgive  his  accepting  after  his 
graduation  the  secretaryship  to  Lord 
Landsdowne  which  indeed  took  him  among 
the  choicest  intellectual  and  social  spirits 
of  London  of  that  time;  one  might  for- 
give the  bondage  of  his  talent  during  the 
years  of  school-inspecting;  but  surely  it 
is  an  unpardonable  sin  against  the  muse 
of  literature  that  he  who  could  write  so 
charmingly  about  Joubert,  Heine,  Milton, 
about  criticism  itself  in  an  illuminated 
style  that  showed  the  mantle  of  Hazlitt 
had  fallen  on  him,  did  not  devote  himself 
to  the  use  of  his  fine  power,  to  the  illus- 
trating of  his  wise  principles  of  the  func- 
tion of  literary  criticism,  instead  of  busy- 
ing himself  about  the  Bishops  of  Gloster 


and  Winchester  and  that  other,  Colenso, 
or  the  Philistinism  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  redemption  of  what  his  waggery 
called  the  Brutish  Public  from  its  triple 
degradation  of  being,  forsooth.  Barbarian, 
Philistine  and  Populace.  Not  that  those 
irritating  evils  and  delinquents  were  not 
fit  subjects  for  criticism  and  chastisement, 
not  that  Matthew  Arnold  failed  to  accom^ 
plish  noble  work  whose  influence  yet  re- 
forms and  stimulates;  but  when  one  re- 
veals the  eminent  power  of  pen,  Matthew 
Arnold  did,  an  innate  jealousy  of  the  lit- 
erary folk  would  forbid  incontinent  dab- 
bling in  politics  and  other  themes  remote 
from  literature,  desiring  more  devoted 
consecration  to  the  muses'  service.  Ten- 
nyson knew  what  fidelity  the  anointed 
priests  should  give — he  wrote  beseeching 
Arnold  to  make  more  poems  like 
"  Thyrsis  "  and  "  The  Scholar  Gypsy  "  and 
"  The  Forsaken  Merman''  and  to  "  let  such 
things  as  Literature  and  Dogma  and  God 
and  the  Bible  alone." 

In  the  beginning  of  his  career  Matthew 
Arnold's  books  did  not  pass  with  gratify- 
ing rapidity  from  the  publishers'  shelves. 
A  story  goes  that  the  tax -commissioners 
once  assessed  him  somewhat  exorbitantly. 
He  protested, ^saying  his  income  was  only 
a  certain  sum — that  derived  from  his  in- 
spectorship— "  but,  Mr.  Arnold,"  said 
they,  "  you  write  books ! " 

"Yes,  gentlemen;"  said  he,  "you  see 
before  you  that  unfortunate  individual,  an 
unpopular  author." 

Another  story  proves  that  this  infeli- 
citous state  of  affairs  soon  changed; 
Crabbe  Robinson,  who  had  said  that  he 
could  never  dare  to  be  intimate  with  that 
clever  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Arnold,  once 
asked  the  clever  young  gentleman  which 
books  had  gotten  him  his  great  reputation. 
"  But  I  haven't  a  great  reputation,"  said 
Arnold.  "Oh,  indeed!"  said. Robinson; 
"  then  it  must  be  some  other  Mr.  Arnold 
who  writes  the  books."    This  seems  a 
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capricious  modesty  for  him  who  used  to 
say  when  he  met  his  friends:  "  Did  you 
«ee  that  article  of  mine  in  the  Contempor- 
ary f  Clever  thing,  isn't  it  ?  "  Though 
indeed  this  latter  remark  was  scarcely 
conceit  or  egotism,  but  rather  the  expres- 
sion of  an  ingenuousness  of  nature,  a 
kind  of  childish  pride  in  achievement- 
Those  who  knew  Matthew  Arnold  in  his 
public  career  could  not  perfectly  appre- 
hend the  beautiful  character  of  the  man's 
personality  which  revealed  itself  in  all  its 
sweetness  within  the  sacred  circle  of  his 
family  and  his  close  friends.  His  love  of 
his  children  was  well  nigh  a  passion. 
His  home-love,  which  extended  to  the 
very  meanest  flowers  that  grew  about  his 
garden-walks — "sweet  William  with  his 
homely  cottage  smell,  the  stocks  in  fra- 
grant blow,  red  loose  strife  and  blond 
meadow-sweet,"  embraced  even  the  dumb 
.creatures  whose  death  the  poems,  "  Poor 
"Matthias,"  "  Kaiser  Dead,"  and  "  Geist's 
^Grave  "  so  tenderly  lament.  During  the 
most  prosperous  period  of  his  literary  life 
when  his  best  essays  and  poems  were  ap- 
pearing, his  letters  alluded  as  much  to  the 
'doings  of  his  little  children,  Tom  and 
Budge  (Trevenen  Arnold),  and  to  some 
new  prank  of  the  great  Persian  cat 
Atossa,  as  to  his  own  successes.  This 
fondness  of  Matthew  Arnold  for  his  own 
asserted  itself  also  in  his  love  of  England. 
Dr.  Arnold,  too,  had  thought  no  scenery 
so  attractive  as  that  of  his  ain  countree; 
Florence  disappointed  him  and  the  Con- 
tinental Cathedrals  he  declared  could  not 
be  compared  with  those  of  England.  And 
so  thought  Matthew;  from  Italy  and 
Switzerland  he  wrote  praising  their 
beauties,  but  adding  his  yearning  for  that 
"  foolish  old  England." 

In  1884  Matthew  Arnold  fell  a  victim  to 
that  last  infirmity  of  modern  noble  minds, 
the  desire  to  a-lecturing.  And,  like  his 
successors  and  predecessors,  came  to  the 
very  Gath  of  Philistinism — to  America — 


where  he  was  welcomed  with  a  warmth 
and  an  appreciation  of  his  sweetness  and 
light  such  as  he  had  scarcely  seen  in  Israel. 
During  the  tour  his  wife  and  children  ac- 
companied him,  and  several  diverting  epi- 
sodes befell  them.  They  traveled  on  passes 
similar  to  those  granted  to  theatrical  folk, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  conductor  on  a 
train  looked  at  t^e  certificate  Mr.  Arnold 
handed  him  and  said,  "Oh,  I  see — ^the 
Arnold  circus  company."  One  would  like 
to  believe  the  conductor  was  somehow 
aware  of  Mr.  Arnold's  sweeping  generali- 
zations about  his  countrymen.  Much 
vengeance  fell  also  from  the  newspaper 
folk  upon  the  lecturer.  He  used  copious 
notes  in  his  addresses;  and  as  one  of  his 
eyes  was  better  than  the  other,  he  usually 
stood  at  the  side  of  a  manuscript  stand, 
bending  occasionally  for  a  word,  which 
proceeding  some  sprightly  critic  likened 
to  "  an  elderly  parrot  pecking  at  a  trellis." 
Another  periodical  told  that  a  certain  di- 
vine admonished  all  good  Christians  to 
give  at  least  two  hours'  reading  to  their 
Bibles  for  every  one  they  gave  to  hearing 
Mr.  Arnold.  Matthew  Arnold  always  ac- 
knowledged one  debt  he  owed  to  America 
through  the  inspiration  his  youth  had  re- 
ceived from  Emerson — a  debt  he  delight- 
fully and  honestly  discharged  in  one  of  his 
best  lectures. 

Perhaps  the  most  terse  commentary  on 
Thomas  Arnold,  whose  chief  fame  will  be 
the  radiance  reflected  from  his  father, 
brother,  and  from  his  daughter,  is  the 
name  of  his  book,  "  Passages  in  a  Wander- 
ing Life."  Matthew  used  to  call  him 
"  dear  old  Tom."  The  brothers  were  near 
an  age,  and  were  together  at  college  and 
Oxford.  At  the  university  the  obstinate 
questionings  began  to  unsettle  his  mind, 
which  characterized  his  later  continual 
spiritual  wanderings.  He  was  full  of 
dreams  and  schemes,  even  as  Matthew* 
but  these  stirrings  were  more  of  a  socio- 
logical  and    altruistic    nature    than    his 
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brother's.  His  father  at  the  time  owned 
an  estate  in  New  Zealand  of  which  Thomas 
had  heard  and  read  much  and  fancied 
more.  Finally  he  conceived  the  idea  that 
it  wonld  be  a  most  auspicious  place  for  a 
modern  Utopia,  and  when  he  was  only 
twenty-four  years  old  he  took  ship  for  the 
land  of  his  hopes — that  "  perfect  locale  for 
the  true  fraternity  of  the  future,  could 
founders  and  constitution-builders  of  the 
necessary  genius  and  virtue  be  discov- 
ered "  to  assist  in  developing  it.  Among 
those  associated  with  him  in  striving  to 
upbuild  an  ideal  state  was  that  interesting 
personality,  Browning's  "Waring" — Al- 
fred Domett.  From  his  sojourn  with  Ar- 
nold on  the  island,  Domett  gained  the 
inspiration  for  his  poem,  "Ranolf  and 
Amohia,"  using  new  Zealand  for  his  land- 
scape and  a  Maori  girl  for  his  heroine. 
Unhappily,  the  colony  failed,  and  Domett 
gave  up  land  travel  and  seafaring  to  return 
once  more  to  London  town.  Thomas  Ar- 
nold remained,  and  the  family  fate  of  being 
a  pedagogue  fell  upon  him.  He  was  of- 
fered the  post  of  school  inspector  of  Tas 
mania,  which  he  accepted,  and  Hobart 
then  became  his  home  for  several  years. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  paragraphs  in 
his  book  is  that  which  reftrds  his  first 
meeting  with  her  who  was  to  be  his  wife 
and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward; 
it  is  like  a  page  out  of  an  old  romance,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  spontaneous  pieces  of 
sentiment  in  Arnold  literature.  With  the 
charming  naivete  of  a  schoolboy's  faith 
in  love  at  first  sight,  he  tells  of  entering  a 
room  and  seeing  "  a  beautiful  young  wo- 
man sitting  on  a  sofa  in  a  black  silk  gown 
with  white  berthas,  red  bows  on  the  skirt 
of  her  dress;  I  remember  as  I  talked  to 
her  a  strange  feeling  came  over  me  of 
having  met  her  before,  of  having  always 
known  her,  and  as  if  neither  the  tone  of 
her  voice  nor  the  drift  of  her  words  was 
unexpected.'^  This  paragraph  is  all  too 
brief,  there  is  but  a  faint  adumbration  of 


the  halcyon  two  months  that  followed,  and 
then  Thomas  Arnold  drops  into  Arcadian 
practicality  and  directness,  as  he  tells  that 
thereafter  the  horse  on  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  make  his  trips  through  the 
country  was  exchanged  for  a  "gig"  in 
which  his  wife  accompanied  him;  and 
later  the  gig  was  superseded  by  a  phaeton 
when  the  party  was  increased  to  three  by 
the  little  girl,  Mary  Augusta,  who  now  as 
the  most  famous  living  novelist  of  Eng- 
land, refers  facetiously  to  her  being  an 
Australian.  Mrs.  Ward's  mother,  Julia 
Sorell,  was  the  daughtr  of  a  Registrar  of 
Deeds,  and  granddaughter  of  a  former 
governor  of  the  colony  in  Tasmania.  She 
was  a  woman  of  rare  beauty  and  culture, 
and  when  others  of  the  clan  discouraged 
the  publication  of  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  she 
alone  was  Mrs.  Ward's  staff  and  support 
in  urging  the  giving  of  the  volume  to  the 
public. 

When  Mrs.  Ward  was  five  years  old  her 
family  returned  to  England.  Her  father 
was  placed  in  the  chair  of  English  litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Later 
he  was  master  of  classical  studies  at  Bir- 
mingham in  Newman's  Oratory  School, 
and  finally,  as  his  father  and  brother  had 
done,  he  held  a  professorship  at  Oxford. 
There  he  built  a  house  on  the  Banbury 
Road,  and  called  it  Laleham  after  the 
house  of  his  father. 

Mrs.  Ward's  school- days  were  spent  in 
the  Lake  country,  at  a  boarding-school 
in  Clifton.  But  an  ampler  education  was 
in  store  for  her  with  her  father  at  Oxford, 
where  association  was  afforded  her.  with 
such  men  as  her  uncle,  Mark  Pattison, 
Thomas  Qreen,  Lang,  Saintsbury,  and 
other  latter-day  worthies,  not  to  mention 
her  father,  whose  intellect  was  by  no 
means  mediocre,  and  whose  literary  labors, 
if  not  glorious,  were  at  least  timely  and 
serviceable.  His  article  on  English  liter- 
ature in  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica," 
his  "  Manual  of  English  Literature,"  and 
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his  various  editions  of  the  classics,  still 
win  applause.  Mrs.  Ward's  close  sympa- 
thy and  companionship  with  her  father 
are  perhaps  shadowed  forth  in  *'  Elsmere '' ; 
and  the  pilgrim  soul  of  Thomas  Arnold 
may  well  he  deemed  the  prototype  of  Rob- 
ert Elsmere.  For  the  musical  atmosphere 
of  many  chapters  in  that  novel  the  author 
was  probably  indebted  to  the  influence  of 
her  husband,  who  was  long  the  able  art 
and  music  critic  of  the  London  Times.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  some  of  Mrs. 
Ward's  early  work  was  done  in  assisting 
her  husband  to  edit  his  "  English  Poets.'* 
The  career  of  this  latest  scion  in  fame  of 
the  house  of  Arnold  has  been  directly 
along  the  lines  of  her  forbears,  in  faithful 
devotion  to  toil — drudgery,  if  need  be — ^in 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  in  her  sweet  ob- 
servance of  domestic  ties  and  obligations, 
which  it  were  almost  an  impertinence  to 
mention.  Her  early  activities  were  given 
to  the  study  of  the  language  and  literature 
of  Spain — the  language  she  taught  herself 
— a  tribute,  certainly,  to  her  desire  and 
capacity  for  work  which  one  is  tempted 
indolently  to  disapprove,  since  man's  days 
are  few  and  the  demands  thereof  mani- 
fold, and  since  there  must  have  been  schol- 
ars galore  in  Oxford  who  might  have  made 
the  task  less  arduous  and  more  profitable. 
Then  she  wrote  scholarly  essays  for  the 
magazines  on  learned  topics,  principally 
historic,  notably  the  Visigoths.  One  won- 
ders if  her  predilection  for  such  a  subject 
was  a  recurrence  of  her  uncle's  fondness 
for  discussing  Barbarians.  Perhaps  a  more 
interesting  essay,  on  account  of  its  evolu- 
tion, than  these  which  appeared  in  the 
magazines  was  one  the  publishers  declined, 
which  therefore  lay  in  a  desk  a  long  time 
and  eventually,  three  years  later,  came  out 
as  the  cornerstone  of  a  novel  builded  upon 
it,  which  some  declared  to  be  the  greatest 
piece  of  fiction  since  "  Adam  Bede." 

Before  the  happy  morning  Mrs.  Ward 
woke  and  found  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and 


Robert  Elsmere  had  made  her  famous, 
she  had  made  a  few  other  sallies  into  fic- 
tion. Strangely  enough  after  making 
essays  on  themes  so  serious  and  didactic  as 
the  Visigoths,  she  wrote  her  first  story,  a 
tale  for  children — "  Oily  and  Lolly." 
Not  only  in  "  Eleanor "  did  Mrs.  Ward 
realize  the  American  girl's  artistic  possi- 
bilities ;  in  her  second  story,  ^'  Miss  Breth- 
erton,"  the  heroine  is  Lucy  Foster's  com- 
patriot and  is  supposed  to  be  a  replica  of 
Mary  Anderson. 

The  novelist  is  one  who  needs  the 
serenity  of  rural  retirement  as  the  milieu 
for  her  work.  Several  miles  out  of  Lon- 
don, three  miles  from  the  little  market 
village  of  Tring  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of 
green  hills  is  an  ancient  manor  house 
called  The  Stocks  from  instruments  of 
torture  once  employed  in  the  vicinity — a 
testimony  to  the  place's  venerableness. 
Here  "  Bessie  Costrell "  and  "  Marcella  " 
were  written.  The  locality  is  also  sacred 
to  the  poet.  Waller;  as  a  memorial  to  him 
remains  the  tree  beneath  which  he  used  to 
sit,  meditating  the  thankless  muse  for 
some  happy  rhyme  to  send  to  Sacharrissa 
— ^perhaps  on  some  neighboring  bush,  he 
saw  "  the  early  bud  begin  to  blush  "  which 
moved  him  to  the  sweet  tenderness  of 
"  Go,  lovely  rose,  tell  her  that  wastes  her 
time  and  me,  etc."  .  .  .  In  ^'Marcella"  are 
described  the  wide  uplands  of  the  park, 
Alderbury  Park,  with  their  beeches  of 
splendid  maturity,  the  Scotch  firs,  the  vast 
lawn  and  unbroken  wood  upon  which  Mrs. 
Ward  might  look  out  as  she  builded  the 
histories  of  Bessie  Costrell  and  Marcella. 

"Elsmere"  was  written  in  a  beautiful, 
many  windowed,  many  gabled  house  in 
Haslemere  among  the  Surrey  Hills,  where 
of  late  years  the  author  has  been  wont  to 
seek  the  founts  of  inspiration  that  seem  to 
flow  for  her  better  in  some  sweet  retired 
solitude  than  in  her  London  homes. 

The  personality  of  the  woman  who, 
some  declare,  has  inherited  George  Eliot's 
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pen,  is  one  of  quiet  but  amiable  reserve — 
the  reserye  of  power  of  those  other  well- 
poised  natures  of  her  clan  who  "  saw  one 
clue  to  life  and  followed  \%"  It  is  said 
that  at  the  reception  given  her  at  the 
London  Cosmopolitan  Club  when  "  Robert 
Elsmere  '^  was  the  most  discussed  book  of 
two  continentSi  the  modest,  grave  woman 
among  many  women  of  many  words  was 
scarcely  to  be  believed  the  most  famous 
woman  in  the  assemblage. 


That  '^  evangelizing  prepossession  of 
mind/'  as  Professor  Woodberry  bo  aptly 
defines  her  uncle's  good-will  for  the  re- 
generation of  England,  which  was  a  prime 
characteristic  of  her  grandfather,  ex- 
presses itself  in  Mrs.  Ward's  active  inter- 
est in  the  ethical  and  social  problems  of 
London.  The  Passmore  Edwards  Settle- 
ment and  similar  institutions  bear  the 
mark  of  her  energies  and  her  inspiration. 

Anna  Blanche  McGUl. 


A  DRYAD 


And  she,  that  only  haunts  remote  green  ways, 

Is  it  an  empty  freedom  she  doth  praise  ? 

Doth  she,  distrustfully  ayerse,  despise 

The  common  sweet  of  passion,  apt  to  fault  ? 

And  turns  she  from  the  hunger  in  love's  eyes 

Pale  famine  to  exalt  ? 

Oh  no,  her  bosom's  maiden  hope  is  still 

A  morning  dewdrop,  imaging  complete 

All  life,  full-stored  with  every  generous  thrill ; 

No  hope  less  perfect  could  her  body  fill, 

Nor  she  be  false  to  her  own  heart's  rich  beat. 

But  she  is  pure  because  she  hath  not  soiled 

Hope  with  endeavor  foiled  ; 

She  not  condemns  glad  love,  but  with  the  best 

Enshrines  it,  lovelier  because  unpossesst. 

Where  is  the  joy  we  meant 

In  our  first  love,  the  joy  so  swiftly  spent  ? 

It  glows  forever  in  her  sacred  breast, 

Untamed  to  languor's  ebb,  nor  by  hot  passion  rent. 

0  pure  abstaining  priestess  of  delight. 

That  treasurest  apart  love's  sanctity, 

Art  thou  but  vision  of  an  antique  dream. 

Mated  with  a  song's  flight, 

With  beckoning  western  gleam 

Or  first  rose  fading  from  an  early  sky  ? 

Yet  we,  that  are  of  earth,  must  seek  on  earth 

Our  bodied  bliss.   Nay,  thou  hast  still  thine  hour; 

And  m  a  girl's  life-trusting  April  mirth. 

Or  noble  boy's  clear  and  victorious  eyes, 

Thou  shinest  with  the  charm  and  with  the  power 

Of  all  that  wisdom  loses  to  be  wise. 

^From  •'  Odes,''  by  Lawrence  Binyon.     The  Unicom  I^resa. 


From  "  A  Book  or  Ramembrsnce  "  Copyright.  1801,  bf  J.  B.  Llppineott  Ci 

[From  photograph  by  Halbllde  Well] 

BOOKS   OF    REMEMBRANCE 


"A   SOUL   REMEMBERING   MY 
GOOD   FRIENDS" 

'T^HE  original  lady  from  Philndelpliia, 
-^  immortalized  in  the  annala  of  the 
Peterkin  family,  even  were  she  not  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Frank* 
lin,  might  reasonably  expect  the  pablic  to 
have  an  interest  in  her  atTairs.  Mrs.  Gil- 
lespie has  done  wisely  in  following,  albeit 
somewhat  tardily,  the  advice  of  George 
William  Curtis  that  she  should  put  into 
print  some  accounts  of  her  experience. 
The  Book  of  Remembrance  can  scarcely 
be  termed  an  autobiography,  for  tho  au- 
thor has  thronghout  kept  herself  mod- 
estly in  the  background,  choosing  rather 
to  dwell  upon  the  deeds  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  her  family  and  friends,  many 
of  whom  were  famous  personages. 

B.E.  a.  aninpie.  j. 


There  are  some  quaint  descriptions  ol 
old  Philadelphia,  and  many  delightful 
anecdotes  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  bis  daugh- 
ter Sally.  The  latter  it  was  who  cut 
the  first  garments  made  for  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers,  and  nearly  a  century 
later  her  daughter  started  the  same  work 
for  the  men  of  the  Civil  War,  while  her 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Gillespie,  was  acting 
as  matron  of  a  military  hospital.  All  this 
was,  doubtless,  a  direct  result  of  the  ex- 
cellent training  bestowed  by  the  great 
statesman  on  his  daughter. 

"  He  was,"  we  are  told, "  especially  anx- 
ious that  she  should  never  abandon  any 
task  once  begun,  whether  through  her 
studies  or  her  work.  On  one  occasion  he 
saw  her  endeavoring  to  make  a  proper 
buttonhole.  After  many  efforts  she  gave 
up  the  task  in  despair.  Not  one  word  or 
look  of  reproach  came  from  her  father  at 
her  failure  to  accomplish  her  object,  but 
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the  next  day  he  said:  ^  Sally,  I  have  made 
an  arrangement  with  my  tailor  to  have 
you  go  to  him  every  day  at  a  fixed  hour. 
He  will  teach  you  to  make  buttonholes/ 
Sally  went,  and  her  buttonholes  are  now 
made  by  her  descendants  of  the  third  and 
fourth  generation/' 

In  due  time  Sally  was  wooed  and  won  by 
Bichard  Bache,  who  is  described  as  a  stern 
man  rather  dreaded  by  his  children.  One 
of  them,  however,  Deborah,  braved  his 
displeasure  by  marrying  without  his  con- 
sent. This  offense  was  subsequently  par- 
doned, and  to  Deborah  were  bequeathed, 
as  a  mark  of  special  favor,  two  valuable 
miniatures,  one  a  likeness  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  painted  by  Duplessis  at  the  re- 
quest of  Louis  XVI,  and  one  of  the  un- 
fortunate king  himself,  presented  by  him 
to  her  grandfather.  Both  of  these  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Gillespie. 

With  all  due  regard  to  the  prestige  of 
her  maternal  ancestors,  it  is  to  her  Irish 
father  that  this  seventh  child  of  Deborah 
and  William  Duane  owes  the  ready  wit 
and  never  failing  optimism  that  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  busy  and  ofttimes 
troublous  life  have  never  deserted  her,  and 
that  pervade  the  Book  of  Remembra^ice. 
She  seems  to  have  been  his  special  pet, 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  authentic  record  that 
it  was  his  habit  to  rise  frequently  daring 
the  night  to  give  her  macaroons,  which  she 
had  dubbed  "  gamuts.^'  That  his  method 
of  discipline  was  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  Dr.  Franklin  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  anecdote : 

"I  was  about  four  years  old  when  I 
heard  from  the  servants  that  I  had  had  a 
little  brother  who  had  died  before  I  was 
born.  I  rushed  to  my  mother  and  insisted 
upon  seeing  him,  kicking  and  screaming 
when  told  I  should  not.  As  she  was 
powerless  to  subdue  my  agony  she  sent 
for  my  father,  who  when  he  came  said : 
'  My  darling,  would  you  like  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Mercier's  for  a  glass  of  ice-cream  ? '     My 


screams  ceased,  my  eyes  were  dried  in- 
stantly, and  in  the  depths  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Mercier's  tall  glasses  was  the  sorrow  for 
my  brother's  early  death  buried." 

Mr.  Duane  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Stephen  Girard,  whose  will  he  drew  np, 
refusing,  however,  to  add  a  codicil,  which 
would  benefit  himself  or  his  family.  This 
fact  and  his  firmness  in  regard  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  United  States  funds 
from  the  National  Bank  at  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  Jackson's  cab- 
inet, prove  that  despite  his  indulgent 
temperament,  he  was  not  devoid  of  sterner 
virtues. 

In  1839  he  took  his  daughter  "  Lizzie" 
on  her  ''  first  long  journey."  They  went 
by  rail  to  Harrisburg,  thence  by  canal  to 
Pittsburg,  and  afterwards  to  Cincinnati. 
They  received  everywhere  such  royal  wel- 
come that  Mr.  Duane,  fearing  the  girl's 
"  head  would  be  turned,"  assured  her  that 
the  numerous  entertainments  and  seren- 
ades were  entirely  in  his  honor.  AIL 
however,  to  no  purpose,  for  "  when  we 
were  leaving,  and  seven  bouquets  were 
brought  on  the  boat  for  me,  I  said :  '  Poor 
father,  you  may  have  the  serenades,  I 
have  the  flowers,'  and  we  both  laughed 
heartily." 

After  her  marriage,  which  occurred  ten 
years  later,  Mrs.  Gillespie  lived  for  a  time 
in  Washington,  where  she  developed  a 
keen  interest  in  politics,  and  found  many 
friends,  prominent  among  them  being 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis.  To  one 
whose  sympathies  were  strongly  enlisted 
on  both  sides  the  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  came 
fraught  with  peculiar  tragedy.  But  while 
her  allegiance  and  efficient  service  were 
given  to  the  Union  cause,  this  patriotic 
woman  manifested  towards  Yiewa  which 
she  could  not  endorse,  a  spirit  of  toler- 
ance but  rarely  met  with  in  those  days  of 
bitterness.  The  unflagging  zeal  which 
she  subsequently  brought  to  the  perform- 
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ance  of  her  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
Women's  Ceotennial  Executive  Commit- 
tee, wae  inspired  in  a  large  measure  by  the 
hope  that  in  lahor  for  a  common  end  the 
last  remnant  of  sectional  hatred  would 
disappear. 

Seven  years  spent  in  Europe  were  filled 
with  interesting  experiences;  for  the  name 
of  Franklin  was  an  open  sesame  even  in 
court  circles.  Although  his  granddaugh- 
ter disclaims  her  ability  to  give  any  sort 
of  description  of  the  places  she  visited 
and  the  art  treasures  she  viewed,  there  are 
indications  that  this  shrinking  is  not  due 
to  an  attitude  of  extreme  reverence.  Not 
only  does  she  boldly  assert  that  the  Sis- 
tine  Madonna  is  the  only  one  she  ever 
saw  "with  an  expression  of  intelligence 
and  consequently  of  beauty,"  but  also  re- 
lates that  upon  one  occasion  she  so  forgot 
herself  as  to  "  say  '  you '  to  a  queen." 

But  no  mere  summary  of  its  contents 
can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  charm 
of  this  little  volume.  Far  more  valuable 
for  "  remembrance  "  than  even  the  record 


of  a  well-spent  life  set  forth  with  a  deli- 
cious naivet^,  jet  with  a  delicate  reserve, 
is  the  gracious  personality  of  the  writer 
which  dominates  every  page.  It  is,  in- 
deed, evident  that  she  "loves  her  kind, 
and  that  her  kind  has  been  faithful  and 
loving  to  her."  E.  J.  Humbert. 

MRS.   OILBERT'S   REMINISCENCES 

THERE  is  a  certain  fascination  about 
stage  life,  even  for  those  who  hare 
only  a  spectator's  interest  in  the  play,  due 
to  the  element  of  mystery  attending  those 
who  are  constantly  parading  before  us 
and  who  yet  are  forever  hiding  behind 
the  words  and  deeds  of  some  imaginary 
character.  Their  own  personalities  serve 
as  a  sort  of  substratum  for  the  character- 
istics of  these  creatures  of  fancy — remain- 
ing unknown  in  their  own  real  i 
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quite  as  if  they  were  the  "  thingB-in-them- 
Belves"  of  metaphysics.  We  have  a  na- 
tural curiosity  to  know  what  is  the  real- 
ity behind  the  "  fleeting  phenomena  "  of 
the  play. 

It  is  into  this  land  of  conjecture— into 
the  charmed  region  of  the  half-known — 
that  Mr&  Gilbert  takes  ua,  chatting  fami- 
liarly of  places  and  people,  and  giving  a 
human  reality  to  names  which  to  many 
of  ns  were  names  only.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  we  are  interested  in  the  book  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last,  when  we  are 
being  told  personal  anecdotes  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  actors  of  the  past 
generation  and  of  this,  and  turning  the 
pages  find  reproduced  quaint,  old-time 
photographs  of  them — with  which  the 
book  is  liberally  full. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  gives  a  moat  interesting 
account  of  her  early  life  in  England  and 
her  training  in  ballet  dancing  as  a  child 
— of  her  coming  to  America  with  her  hus- 


band in  a  sailing  vessel  and  the  loss  of 
their  money  in  a  frontier  settlement 
"  beyond  Milwaukee,"  which  they  reached 
by  prairie  wagon — and  then  of  her  first 
beginnings  as  an  actress.  Through  all 
this,  in  spite  of  the  modest  charm  with 
which  it  is  told,  may  he  seen  the  qualities 
which  have  made  her  success  so  well  de- 
served— the  incessant  work,  the  quick  and 
keen  observation,  and  above  all,  the 
womanliness  and  sweetness  which  have 
won  such  warm  affection  for  her  wherever 
she  has  acted. 

The  most  significant  thing  about  her 
earlier  experier.ces  is  the  amount  of  work 
which  she  performed.  In  those  days  the 
star  traveled  from  place  to  place  where 
there  were  stock  companies  to  support 
him,  and  the  members  of  the  company 
knew  what  parts  they  were  to  take  only 
from  day   to  day.     "  We  would   get  the 
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Copyiigbt,  1901.  by  (Jbarlea  Scrlcuer's  I 
on  of  Mrs,  Qllbert.] 


Tneaday  part  on  the  Monday,  have  per- 
haps a  bit  of  Monday  afternoon,  and  Mon- 
day night  after  the  performance,  for  study, 
have  a  rehearsal  on  Tuesday  morning, 
play  the  part  on  Tuesday  night,  and  then 
begin  work  on  another  part  for  Wednes- 
day." On  one  occasion,  in  the  support  of 
William  £.  Barton,  Mrs.  Gilbert  tells  of 
her  playing  Mrs.  Hardcaatle  in  "  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer "  when—"  I  did  not 
know  a  line  of  the  part,  had  never  seen  it 
acted,  and  had  no  idea  how  to  dress  it." 
If,  aa  Sir  Henry  Irving  said,  "the  ease  and 
naturalness  and  all  "  was  due  to  her  prac- 
tice in  ballet  dancing  as  child,  then  the 
more  i^erioiis  elements  in  her  success  were 
due  to  the  severity  of  this  training  in  un- 
ceasing repertory. 

Her  first  real  hit  was  in  John  Broug- 
ham's "Pocahontas"  where  she  did   the 


Dromafah  with  an  impromptu  dance,  and 
the  Tuscarora  School-marm.  Miss  Gilbert 
was  thirty  before  she  began  to  act,  and  then 
she  was  willing  to  take  any  and  every 
part,  congenial  and  appropriate  or  not, 
and  do  her  best  with  it,  not  for  her  own 
ambition,  but  Eimply  because  that  was  the 
thing  to  do.  This  readiness  to  work, 
joined  with  her  second  chief  quality,  that 
of  observation,  often  brought  the  reward 
of  a  great  opportunity. 

"It  was  in  the  year  of  the  TiiKarora  ScAool- 
manii  that  I  did  Lady  Murbetk  in  Edwin  Booth's 
support.  My  playing  Lady  Maebtth  was  not  so 
strange  as  it  sounds.  In  my  years  of  training  1 
hod  filled  inan;  of  the  characters  in  tlie  play,  and 
had  lived  the  rest,  for  my  eyes  and  ears  seemed 
to  take  in  everything.  Beginners  in  '  Macbeth  ' 
were  sent  on  as  attendant  witches,  and  there  I 
made  my  start.  Then  I  had  been  the  boy  Donal- 
bain.  and  a  guest  at  the  banquet,  and  the  gentle- 
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woman  who  attends  the  queen.  I  had  even  done 
all  the  apparitions,  one  after  the  other.  And 
that's  no  laughing  matter !  To  be  several  ghosts 
in  rapid  succession,  and  give  an  individual  expres- 
sion and  voice  to  each,  takes  thought  and  study,  I 
can  tell  you.  So  doing  Lady  Mcicbeth  herself  was 
only  moving  a  little  higher  in  scenes  already 
familiar  to  me,  and  I  got  on  pretty  well." 

Bat  it  is  after  her  joining  the  Daly 
company  in  1869  that  Mrs.  Gilbert  has 
the  most  interesting  things  to  tell  ns. 
There  are  many  famous  names  linked 
with  Mr.  Daly's  which  she  has  occasion  to 
write  about  :  but  the  most  interesting 
name  she  mentions  is  Mr.  Daly's  own. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  recounts  the  difBculties 
which  the  famous  manager  had  in  getting 
started  ;  she  gives  a  record  of  all  the 
principal  plays  he  produced  and  tells  of 
his  methods  in  rehearsing  them:  she 
shows  him  in  his  home  life — in  his  trials 
with  his  company — in  his  success  abroad. 
And  here,  as  often,  Mrs.  Gilbert  shows  a 
true  sense  of  humor. 

**  The  English  audiences  were  always  good  to  us, 
though  their  critics  were  sometimes  severe  on  our 
plays,  and  the  country  at  large  gasped  at  the 
liberties  that  Mr.  Daly  took  with  Shakespeare. 
It  was  bad  enough  that  a  '  foreign ' — especially  an 
American — company  should  come  to  England  and 
play  Shakespeare  without  saying  '  by  your  leave ' ; 
but  that  an  American  manager  should  'adapt* 
Shakespeare,  and  so  render  his  comic  roles  that 
they  were  actually  funny,  was  almost  beyond  belief. 
I  have  seen  an  audience  there  convulsed  with 
laughter  over  Catherine  Lewis  and  James  Lewis 
in  *  Twelfth  l^ight,'  and  then  suddenly  pull  itself 
together  as  if  ashamed  to  be  caught  finding 
amusement  in  an  English  classic." 

Indeed,  the  latter  half  of  the  book  is  as 
much  a  bright  and  sketchy  biography  of 
Augustin  Daly  as  it  is  a  delightfully  art- 
less autobiography  of  Mrs.  Gilbert.  It 
was  Mr.  Daly's  practice  to  let  the  "  prin- 
cipals" work  out  their  own  ideas,  but 
"  he  was  very  exacting  in  his  training  of 
the  subordinates,"  and  "everything  had 
to  pass  his  final  approval  before  it  could 


stand."  His  chair  was  at  the  side  of  the 
stage,  though  he  himself  wf^  generally  in 
and  among  them  all,  doing  more  work 
than  all  the  rest.  "  I  have  seen  him  help 
shift  a  scene,  and  then  come  down  to  the 
front  again  with  his  hands  dirty,  and  his 
face  dirty  too,  sometimes,  and  go  on  with 
his  work  without  a  thought  of  himself. 
Then  the  day  would  come  when  his  chair 
would  disappear  from  its  usual  place,  and 
we  knew  we  were  in  for  our  hardest  trial, 
for  the  ^Governor '  was  out  in  front.  The 
front  of  the  house  would  be  all  dark,  and 
we  could  never  see  him,  but  we  could  hear 
his  voice — ^now  from  the  orchestra  chairs, 
now  from  the  gallery — whenever  anything 
did  not  go  quite  right."  In  the  early 
days,  before  his  reputation  was  made,  or  his 
company  thoroughly  trained,  he  perched 
himself  "  up  among  the  flies  on  the  great 
rack  that  the  scene-painters  use  for  their 
work,  with  his  head  over  the  edge,  watch- 
ing every  action  on  his  stage,  night  after 
night,"  while  none  of  his  company  knew 
that  he  was  there. 

The  account  Mrs.  Gilbert  gives  of  the 
methods  and  manners  of  Mr.  Daly  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
book.  She  has  the  rare  gift  of  being 
loyal  without  being  partial.  The  difficul- 
ties between  Daly  and  James  Lewis  are 
told  with  the  instinct  of  a  diplomat;  and 
in  her  final  comments  on  the  character  of 
each  of  these  two  men  whose  names  are 
most  closely  associated  with  her  own,  she 
shows  that  insight  into  character  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  things  which  makes  her 
book  worth  reading  : 

''Lewis  wanted  to  do  just  the  parts  that  he 
knew  he  could  do,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  audi- 
ence was  absolutely  necessary  to  him.  He  was 
what  one  calls  '  difficult '  in  spite  of  his  naturally 
sweet  nature.  Still,  if  he  put  a  high  value  upon 
himself  and  his  work,  he  proved  his  right  to  do  so. 
We  played  opposite  parts  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  I  grew  to  be  very  fond  of  him.  When  he  died 
so  suddenly,  I  hardly  had  the  heart  to  take  up  the 
old  rdles  again. " 
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[From  B  pholognph  by  C.  D.  Fredrick!  ft  Co,, 

New  York.    In  tbe  oolleaUoD  of  Evert  JutseD 

WsDdell,  Eaq.) 


And  later,  speaking  of  Mr.  Daly  : 
"I  was  fond  of  the  '  Governor';  when  1  kn«w 
him  first  he  wag  eo  brillinnt,  so  versatile,  so  uti- 
dAQnted  by  failure.  I  watched  him  go  through  so 
much,  saw  him  put  heart  and  soul  loto  everything 
he  did,  aod  often  looee  everything  but  his  splendid 
courage.  1  saw  him  make  mistakes  and  retrieve 
them,  bnild  np  fortunes  and  spend  them,  and  in 
those  early  days  he  never  lost  his  wonderful  re- 
sotircefnlness.  He  changetl  afterward  in  many 
ways,  and  I  dare  say  I  changed  too.  Perhaps  I 
am  too  jealous  for  the  old  company,  but  i  cannot 
help  feeling  that  all  the  comfo-«pera  business  of 
later  years,  with  the  crowd  of  pretty  faces  and 
young  actresses  '  to  be  placed '  was  a  step  down  for 
Mr.  Daly." 

As  this  book   is  just  a  aucceeBion   of 


[From  ■  photograph  by  C.  D.  Fredrick!  A  Co., 

taken  In  1861.    In  the  collection  ol  Ev«rt  Jan. 

sen  Wendell,  Eiq.j 


reminiacences  told  by  Mis.  Gilbert  to  Mrs. 
Martin,  it  has  botb  the  advantages  and 
limitations  of  mere  conversation.  Many 
of  the  things  told  are  of  little  consequence, 
bat  none  of  them  are  dnil,  Etbd  in  the 
tragic  importance  which  Mrs.  Gilbert  as- 
signs to  her  getting  from  Rochester  to 
Mr.  Daly's  house  in  time  to  see  the  old 
year  ont,  there  is  an  interesting  study  in 
the  ways  of  the  "  artistic  temperament," 
more  valuable  becanse  so  nnconacionsly 
revealed ;  while  in  many  of  the  criticisms 
and  side  comments  the  book  rises  above 
what  would  be  naturally  expected  of  a 
mere  histrionic  insight,  and  here  also  ac- 
qnires  an  element  of  lasting  value. 

Henry  David  Gray. 
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ANEW  edition  of  Gilbert  White's  Sel-  There  is   never  an   overproduction  of 

borne  does  not  call  for  critical  com-  such  books  as  this.     To  say  that  this  new 

ment.    Its  author  was  long  ago  numbered  edition  of  Selborne  is  profusely  illastrated 

among  the  immortals.     This   book,  like  does  not  convey  a  just  idea  of  its  pictorial 

Walton's  "Angler,"  is  beyond  praise;  it  delights.     In  all   there  are  ninety-eight 

is  one  of  the  chief  delighu  of  English  full  page  sketches  and  photogravures  and 

literature.     No  list  of  the  "  best  one  hun-  si.\ty.aix  smaller  illustrations.     The  fron- 

dred   books"  is  complete  or   worthy  of  tispiece  of  volume  one  is  a  colored  en- 


consideration  or  respect  without  it. 


The  NiTL'BAL  HiaroRr  imd  ANTiitcmBs  or  Selcorhe. 
By  Ollbert  White.  Edited  by  B.  Bowdlar  Shwpe,  LL.D.  ■ 
And  AiOiRDEH  KiLBHDAK.  wHh  >D  Introduction  b;  the 
Verjr  Rev,  Deu  Hole.  With  140  illustratloDH,  J.  B  Up. 
dlncott  Co..  t  Tolume*.  Sro.  KO.  ntt. 
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graving  of  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq.,  after  a 
painting  by  Gainsborough;  while  volume 
two  has  as  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  the 
Hod.  Daines  Barriugton,  reproduced  from 
the  engraving  by  G.  Knight,  after  Slater. 
In  each  volume  there  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  Gilbert  White's  letters 
to  his  friend,  Thomas  Pennant.     As 
reproductions  of  old  and  worn  manii- 
scripts,  these  two  letters  are  capital 
'■i-  '.    esamples  of  the  skill  of  paper-maker 
_^.      »nd    photographer.      If    they  wer* 
^~"'      scented  with  the  odor  of  age  they 
j  could  easily  pass  ae  originals.     The 

full-page  illustrations  are  in  greater 
part  made  up  of  photogravures  of 
birds  and  animals  from  the  brash 
and  pencil  of  J.  G.  Keulemans; 
I-^y  Herbert  Eailton  has  supplied  very 
many  of  his  feathery  and  beautiful 
sketches  of  the  principal  points  of 
interest  about  Selborne,  anil  Ed- 
mund  J.  Sullivan  has  contributed 
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a  namber  of  imagiDatlTe  drawings,  illn- 
minating  the  text. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  text  that  do  por- 
trait of  Gilbert  White  has  been  inclnded 
because  none  was  Jcnown  to  exist.  A 
recent  "Life"  by  a  descendant  of  Mr. 
White  supplies  a  portrait,  but  in  these 
pages  Edward  J.  Sullivan  has  attempted 
to  supply  this  deficiency  by  drawing  upon 
the  imagination,  supplemented,  as  he  says, 
by  Buch  characteristics  as  Gilbert  White 
unconsciously  displayed,  and  by  such  de- 
scriptions of  his  dress  and  personal  ap- 
pearance as  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 
Here,  then,  we  have  our  beloved  author 
taking  time  from  his  sun-dial,  examining 
his  weather  glass,  at  work  in  his  garden, 
writing  to  Mr.  Pennant,  and  visiting  his 
neighbor's  peacocks. 

Here,  then,  in  the  way  of  illustration, 
we  have  the  birds  and  animals  that  Gil- 
bert White  loved  so  well,  portraits  of  his 
friends,  interior  and  exterior  views  of  his 


home  and  the  church  of  which  he  was 
pastor,  photographic  duplicates  of  his  let- 
ters, views  of  the  principal  points  of  inter- 
est about  Selborne,  and  Mr.  Sullivan's 
imaginative  sketches. 

Of  the  text  little  need  be  said.  The 
editor,  R.  Bowlder  Sharpe,  carefully  col- 
lated the  text  of  the  original  edition  with 
that  ordinarily  published.  He  foaud 
many  variations  in  the  readings,  which 
he  restored  to  their  original  form,  as 
issued  by  the  author.  The  editor  was  also 
able  to  add  much  matter  of  interest  to  the 
lovers  of  Gilbert  White.  The  Reverend 
S.  Reynolds  Hole,  dean  of  Rochester,  has 
supplied  a  kindly  introduction  to  the  au- 
thor's "  Garden  Kalendar." 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  from  the  editor 
that  Gilbert  White's  old  house,  "  The 
Wakes,"  still  stands  in  the  village  street; 
that  his  brew-house,  his  stables,  the  study 
in  which  he  wrote  the  "  Letters"  to  Pen- 
nant and   Barrington,  his  bedroom,  hie 
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kitchen,  and  the  room  io  which  he 
breathed  his  last,  remain  about  as  he  left 
them  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  can 
oaly  take  exception  to  one  of  the  editor's 
statements.  He  sajs  that  "  White  is  as 
far  over  the  heads  of  the  majority  of  the 
present  generation  of  cbiMren  as  he  was 
over  the  heads  of  the  generation  in  whicb 
be  lived."  A  passage  in  William  Cob- 
hett's  "  Rural  Rides "  appears  to  contra- 


dict this  statement.  Shortly  after  Gilbert 
White's  death,  William  Cobbett  was  pass- 
ing near  the  village  of  Selborne.  When 
"going  from  Hawkly  to  Qreatham,  the 
man  who  went  to  show  me  the  way  told 
me,  at  a  fork, '  that  road  goes  to  Selborne.' 
This,"  said  Cobbett,  "put  me  in  mind  of 
a  book  which  was  once  recommended  to 
me,  but  which  I  never  saw, '  The  Histor; 
and  Antiquities  of  Selborne,'  written  by  a 
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parson  of  the  name  of  White.  .  .  .  The 
book  waB  mentioned  to  me  as  a  work  of 
great  curiosity  and  interest/^  Books 
which  were  "  over  the  heads  of  the  gener- 
ation in  which  he  [the  author]  liyed'' 
are  not  usually  "  recommended,"  nor  are 


they  mentioned  as  works  of  great  '^  curi- 
osity and  interest." 

An  especially  desirable  feature  of  this 
edition  is  a  bibliography  of  Gilbert 
White's  works  by  C.  Dayies  Sherborn. 

F.  J.  W. 
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THE  interest  in  literary  criticism  is 
certainly  not  so  strong  as  it  once 
was,  for  we  lack  such  a  dominating  per- 
sonality as  Matthew  Arnold  and  one  or 
two  of  his  contemporaries;  but  quite  re- 
cently several  volumes  of  essays  on  literary 
topics  have  been  published,  which,  if  not 
enjoying  a  sweeping  publicity,  serve  to 
rouse  the  prejudices  of  the  reviewers,  who 
all  have  their  own  cliques.  Of  course 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  inter- dining  in 
public  nowadays,  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  pot-house,  for  the  smaller  fry, 
and  the  salons,  for  the  great  ones,  of  an 
earlier  day,  but  literary  "  circles  "  in  Lon- 
don are  just  as  jealous  of  one  another  as 
ever;  and  are  full  of  contempt  for  one 
another's  proteges.  One  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  magazine  essayists  is  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul,  whose  "  Men  and  Letters ''  were  is- 
sued by  Mr.  John  Lane.  Mr.  Paul  is  one 
of  the  modern  race  of  University  educated 
journalists,  for  he  is  an  Oxford  man  and 
was  President  of  the  Union,  which  is  a 
stepping-stone  to  greater  assemblies  in 
public  life.  He  is  an  ardent  Liberal  of 
the  Gladstonian  brand,  and  represented 
an  Edinburgh  division  in  Parliament 
from  1892  to  1895.  He  writes  leaders  for 
the  Daily  News,  which  is  now  edited  by 
Mr.  Lehmann,  a  Cambridge  man,  and  is 
called  "  pro-Boer  '^  by  its  opponents. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  William  Haz- 
litt  is  really  an  example  of  the  return  to 
the  literary  essay.  It  has  been  hinted  at 
for  some  time,  on  the  basis  of  the  mono- 


graph which  Mr.  Birrell  has  written  about 
him  for  the  Blackwoods,  and  now  seems 
certain  in  the  announcement  that  Dent  is 
to  publish  a  new  edition  of  his  entire 
works  in  twelve  large  volumes,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Arnold  Glover  and  Mr. 
A.  R.  Waller,  the  latter  of  whom  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  volumes  of  Montaigne's 
Essays  in  the  Temple  classics.  I  should 
think  the  task  would  be  a  very  big  one, 
for  Hazlitt  wrote  in  many  papers  anony- 
mously. Thus  a  selection  of  speeches  at 
country  meetings  delivered  in  1821-22 
which  have  been  attributed  to  him  have 
been  declared  by  his  grandson  to  have 
been  somebody  else's.  Hazlitt's  dramatic 
work,  which  has  a  most  remarkable  touch 
of  modernity  about  it,  is  known  to  mod- 
em readers  through  the  selections  which 
were  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr. 
William  Archer,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Lowe,  who  knows  more  about  the  bibli- 
ography of  the  nineteenth-century  Eng- 
lish stage  than  anybody.  During  his  life 
Hazlitt  published  twenty-four  books,  and 
four  posthumous  volumes  edited  by  his 
son  appeared.  His  grandson,  Mr.  William 
Carew  Hazlitt,  who  was  born  four  years 
after  the  great  critic's  death,  published  an 
injudicious  volume  on  his  house  in  1897, 
entitled  "  Four  Generations  of  a  Literary 
Family."  Last  year  he  issued  a  little  book 
on  "  Lamb  and  Hazlitt."  Mr.  Henley  is 
to  write  an  introduction  for  the  Dent  edi- 
tion of  Hazlitt. 

Mr.  George  Gissing,  after  years  of  hard 
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fighting  to  get  a  hearing,  celebrates  his 
majority  as  a  writer  by  suddenly  appear- 
ing in  three  different  aspects  at  the  same 
time,  for  he  is  at  work  as  a  critic  on  the 
Methuens'  "  Rochester "  edition  of  Dick- 
ens, he  has  written  a  book  of  travel, 
"  By  the  Ionian  Sea "  (for  he  is  an  en- 
thusiastic Greek  scholar),  and  his  new 
novel  of  political  life,  entitled,  "  Our 
Friend  the  Charlatan,"  is  in  the  hands  of 
Chapman  &  Hall. 

Sir  Mountstuart  Qrant  Duff  is  the 
modern  Pepys,  for  his  diaries,  which  Mr. 
John  Murray  issues,  seem  to  be  intermin- 
able. Sir  Mountstuart,  who  has  just  cele- 
brated his  seventy-second  birthday,  is  the 
son  of  the  historian  of  the  Mahrattas, 
while  his.  brother,  who  took  the  name  of 
Ainslie,  has  written  several  books^  and  his 
nephews,  the  young  Ainslies,  are  all  liter- 
ary, one  of  them  being  a  dramatic  critic  in 
London.  Sir  Mountstuart  has  had  a 
wide  experience  of  affairs.  He  has  sat  in 
Parliament  for  fourteen  years;  he  was 
governor  of  Madras  from  1881  to  1886  and 
he  has  been  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
two  departments.  He  used,  I  believe,  to 
write  a  letter  every  week  to  the  Empress 
Frederick,  keeping  her  in  touch  with 
English  public  life,  and  he  is  one 
of  the  few  politicians  whom  the  Times 
was  in  the  habit  of  reporting  verbatim 
when  he  addressed  his  constituents.  He 
lives  now  mostly  in  London,  where  he 
takes  a  warm  interest  in  several  learned 
societies,  notably  the  Geographical  and 
the  Historical. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Murray's 
famous  guide-books  have  been  transferred 
to  Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  the  well-known 
geographical  publisher,  marks  a  milestone 
in  nineteenth-century  publishing  and  an- 
other in  the  specialization  of  the  art  as 
practiced  in  the  twentieth.  The  famous 
handbooks  really  originated  with  John 
Murray  the  second,  who  published  in  1820 
a  "  Guide  to  Travelers  on  the  Continent,'' 


but  the  present  deries  did  not  take  shape 
until  his  son,  the  third  John  Murray,  set 
out  in  1829  for  his  three  years'  trip  on  the 
Continent.  The  difficulties  which  he  en- 
countered in  his  wanderings  (during 
which  he  delivered  the  dedication  of  By- 
ron's '*  Marino  Faliero  "  to  Goethe  in  per- 
son and  interviewed  Metternich)  im- 
pressed him  so  much  that  he  decided  to 
issue  guide-books, and  opened  with  his  own 
handbook  to  Holland,  Belgium  and  the 
fihine  in  1836.  Some  of  the  series  hare 
become  famous  and  the  first  editions  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Since  that  day  Baedeker 
and  many  other  rivals  have  arisen,  and  the 
amount  of  topographical  literature  that  is 
published  nowadays  is  overwhelming. 
Mr.  Stanford,  who  has  just  built  the  most 
magnificent  publishing  establishment  in 
Long  Acre,  as  a  supplementary  house  to 
the  building  in  Charing  Cross,  has  uniqne 
facilities  for  dealing  with  geography,  bo 
that  there  will  certainly  be  no  falling  off 
in  the  high  quality  of  the  handbooks. 
The  present  Mr.  John  Murray  was  one  of 
the  London  publishers  who  arranged  to 
go  to  the  Publishers'  Congress  in  Vienna 
in  June. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  has  finished 
writing  his  autobiography,  has  been  so 
concerned  lest  the  contents  of  it  might 
become  public  property  that  he  has  had 
the  printing  done  by  more  than  one  firm. 
Mr.  Spencer,  however,  has  been  completely 
unveiled  in  Mrs.  Linton's  biography, 
where  a  letter  from  him  is  printed  show- 
ing that  he  suggested  her  writing  a  violent 
attack  on  Professor  Drummond's  "Ascent 
of  Man."  Mr.  Spencer  has  always  been 
so  reticent,  and  he  has  been  so  much  re- 
spected even  by  his  opponents,  that  it  is  a 
pity  he  should  have  shown  his  hand  in  at- 
tacking Drummond,  who  really  did  not 
appeal  to  the  experts  at  all,  but  to  the 
great  religious  public,  which  had  looked 
so  askance  at  all  science.  Mr.  Spencer, 
VI  ho  celebrated  his  eighty-first  birthday  in 
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Aprils  made  his  first  mark  by  the  letters 
on  the  "  Proper  Sphere  of  Government/* 
which  he  first  contributed  to  the  Non- 
conformist in  1842. 

The  death  of  Lord  Eosebery's  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  is  another  strik- 
ing proof  of  how  quickly  the  Victorian 
era  is  vanishing.  The  Duchess,  who  was 
born  on  June  1, 1819 — that  is  to  say,  a 
few  days  after  the  late  Queen  (at  whose 
wedding  she  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids) 
— was  an  extraordinarily  interesting  grand 
lady  of  the  old  school,  with  a  fine  inheri- 
tance of  brains.  Her  aunt  was  the  famous 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  who  figures  so 
picturesquely  in  Kingslake's  "Eothen." 
Her  brother,  the  fifth  Earl  Stanhope,  is 
still  remembered  as  the  historian  of  Eng- 
land in  the  period  1713  to  1783.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  our  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  and  helped  to  secure  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  which 
has  done  much  excellent  work.  The  Duch- 
ess made  a  very  popular  match  when  she 
married  Lord  Dalmeny,  the  father  of  Lord 
Rosebery.  She  became  a  widow  in  1851, 
and  three  years  later  married  Lord  Harry 
Vane,  who  succeeded  to  the  now  extinct 
dukedom  of  Cleveland.  Her  extraordinary 
age  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  in 
1846  she  published  a  story  called  "  The 
Spanish  Ladye^s  Love,"  and  that  Lock- 
hart  praised  it  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
In  1889  she  published,  through  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, three  big  volumes  giving  the  "  Roll 
of  Battle  Abbey,"  which  her  husband  had 
bought  from  the  family  of  Webster.  She 
spent  years  upon  the  work,  and  in  an 
admirable  preface  showed  that  she  had 
ideas  and  could  set  them  down  with  vigor. 
For  instance,  she  declared  it  to  be  a 
"  lamentable  belief  that  money  stands  in 
lieu  of  everything  else,  and  that  the  trans- 
mitted splendor  of  a  venerated  name,  or 
honors  gained  in  the  field,  or  at  the  coun- 
cil board,  weigh  but  lightly  in  the  scale 
which   is  easily  turned  by  gold."     The 


Duchess  was  not,  however,  a  snob;  she 
simply  weighed  men  in  point  of  brains, 
and  in  this  her  only  living  son.  Lord 
Rosebery,  did  not  disappoint  her.  One  of 
her  daughters  married  Lord  Leconfield, 
whose  family,  the  Wyndhams,  "have 
shown  remarkable  literary  talent."  Older 
than  the  Duchess  by  three  years  is  Philip 
James  Bailey,  whose  death  is  being  con- 
stantly reported.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Bailey,  despite  his  eighty-five  years,  is 
still  well,  although  he  is  becoming  feeble. 
It  is  sixty  two  years  since  he  published 
"  Festus,"  which  made  a  great  success  in 
America,  although,  I  fear,  very  few  people 
read  it  to-day. 

The  sale  of  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress"  at  Sotheby's  the  other 
day  for  £1,475  has  been  the  most  exciting- 
event  in  the  history  of  the  hammer  for 
some  time.  Macau  lay  assured  his  readers^ 
nearly  fifty  years  ago  that  not  a  single- 
copy  of  the  first  edition  (which  was  issued 
at  eighteen  pence)  was  known  to  be  in 
existence.  But  since  then  five  copies- 
have  been  discovered.  The  bidding  for 
the  recent  copy  was  quite  international,. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  the  American  agent,, 
fighting  Mr.  S.  C.  Cockerell,  one  of  Mor- 
ris's associates  on  the  Kelmscott  Press. 
Mr.  Cockerell  ultimately  won  the  day  by 
outbidding  Mr.  Stevens  by  £25,  so  that 
this  rare  Bunyan  remains  with  us  yet 
awhile.  Speaking  of  sales,  I  am  reminded 
that  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Voynich,  the 
author  of  "  The  Gadfly  "  and  "  Jack  Ray- 
mond," i^  one  of  the  most  successful 
second-hand  book-sellers  in  London. 

Every  day  the  fashion  of  setting  up 
memorials  to  men  of  letters  gains  strength. 
The  late  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore  is  to  be 
commemorated  by  a  marble  tablet  and  a 
memorial  medallion  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
the  work  being  done  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter,  who  is  a  constant  contributor 
to  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  and  has  designed 
the  Celtic  cross  over  Max  Miiller's  grave 
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at  Oxford.  The  Mayor  of  Lichfield  in- 
vites donations  of  Johnson  relics  for  the 
museum  which  is  being  established  in  the 
house  where  Johnson  was  born.  Lich- 
field has  become  quite  a  shrine  for  John- 
sonians^ who  keep  the  lexicographer's 
memory  green  in  London  by  their  meet- 
ings at  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  which  stands 
in  the  very  heart  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Johnson  country.  This  year  the 
Johnson  Club  spent  their  annual  holiday 
at  Lichfield,  which  is  only  118  miles  from 
London.  The  Johnson  Museum  was 
opened  at  Whitsuntide  so  that  within  a 
comparatively  small  distance  we  have 
museums  devoted  to  Johnson,  Cowper, 
Shakespeare,  Wordsworth  and  Charlotte 
Bronte.  On  May  13  the  light  in  the 
William  Black  Memorial  Tower  at  Duart 
Point,  on  the  Island  of  Mull,  was  shown 
for  the  first  time.  The  Northern  light- 
house commissioners  (with  whom  Steven- 
son's family  had  so  much  to  do  and  who 
control  the  Black  Memorial  Tower) 
describe  the  light  officially  as  ^'a  group 
flashing  light  showing  three  flashes 
in  quick  succession  every  fifteen  sec- 
onds." The  late  Archibald  Forbes  is 
to  be  commemorated  by  a  tablet  at 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  was 
educated. 

On  the  other  hand,  literary  memorials 
are  constantly  being  destroyed  for  many 
reasons.  Thus,  much  of  the  Wordsworth 
country  has  been  spoiled  by  moderu  civili- 
zation, as,  for  example,  when  the  rocks 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Thirlmere  vanished 
before  the  Manchester  water  scheme. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Windermere 
are,  however,  up  in  arms  against  schemes 
which  would  send  tramways  through  their 


beautiful  district,  and  the  ^^  National  Trus 
for  Places  of  Historical  Interest  or  Natu- 
ral Beauty "  is  making  a  great  effort  to 
rescue,  at  a  cost  of  £7,000,  the  historic 
tract  of  land  on  Derwentwater,  made 
famous  by  the  water  parties  that  Southey 
used  to  take  there.  At  present  the  Der- 
wentwater shores  are  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  private  owners  and  there  are  only 
three  or  four  public  landing-places. 
Birmingham  (which  stands  for  press)  is 
on  the  point  (not  inappropriately)  of 
drowning  out  the  house  of  Cwm  Elan  in 
Radnorshore,  associated  with  the  poet 
Shelley.  It  was  here  in  1812  that  Shelley 
brought  poor  Harriet  Westbrook,  with 
whom  he  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of 
Harriet  Grove,  whose  uncle  owned  the 
estate.  He  commemorated  the  place  in 
some  beautiful  verses  which  appeared  in 
Dowden's  Life.  But  Birmingham  noinst 
have  a  good  supply  of  water,  so  Cwm 
Elan  will  disappear.  A  critic  has  rather 
aptly  remarked  that  seekers  after  coin- 
cidences might  find  food  for  reflection  in 
the  fact  that  Harriet  Westbrook  drowned 
herself,  that  Shelley  too  was  drowned,  and 
that  the  house  where  they  began  their  ill- 
starred  marriage  is  to  disappear  at  the 
bottom  of  a  lake. 

We  have  had  a  very  dull  theatrical  sea- 
son, ending  prematurely  in  several  revivals. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  newcomers  is 
young  Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier,  whose  Don 
Cassar  de  Bazan  play,  produced  under  the 
title  of  a  "  A  Royal  Rival,"  is  picturesque 
if  not  very  strong.  We  must  wait  until 
the  autumn  for  the  good  new  plays — one 
by  Mr.  Carton,  one  by  Mr.  Jones  and  one 
by  Mr.  Pinero  being  promised. 

/.  M.  Bulloch, 


NOTES   OF   RARE    BOOKS 


AN  event  of  more  than  usual  importance  oc- 
curred in  London  last  month.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  London  auction 
room,  a  copy  of  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
came  up  for  sale.  There  are  seyeral  interesting 
features  about  this  little  volume  which  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  collector.  First  of  all  the  book  is  a 
small  one — measuring  only  5  15-16  by  8^ — not  a 
particularly  handsome  book — in  form — but  a  good 
specimen  of  typography  for  those  days.  It  is 
so  rare  that  not  an  absolutely  perfect  copy  is 
known,  although  this  one  sold  at  Sotheby's,  is 
reasonably  perfect,  besides  containing  some  unique 
features.  The  engraved  portrait,  by  R.  White,  of 
Bunyan,  was  always  supposed  to  belong  only  to 
the  third  edition,  issued  in  1679.  The  frontis- 
piece represents  Bunyan  dreaming,  with  a  view  of 
the  city  in  the  background  labelled  **  Vanity." 
Curiously  enough  in  the  portrait  generally  accom- 
panying the  third  edition,  the  word  is  **  Destruc- 
tion "instead  of  **  Vanity."  Evidently  the  word 
was  changed  to  be  more  in  conformity  with  the 
allegory. 

The  copy  mentioned  above  was  given  to  Jane 
Fleetwood  by  her  uncle.  It  then  came  into  the 
possession  of  a  certain  Ann  Palmer,  who  was 
adopted  by  the  sisters  of  Dr.  Fleetwood,  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  It  then  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  William  Nash,  of  Upton  Court,  Slough, 
who  gave  it  to  the  late  T.  A.  Nash.  At  the  sale 
it  fetched  1475  guineas,  or  about  |7,375,  a 
higher  price,  with  but  one  exception,  than  the 
First  Folio  Shakespeare  ever  brought,  and  a  great 
credit  to  the  enthusiasm  of  its  purchaser. 

Strangely  enough  the  book  was  passed  through 
one  or  two  intervening  hands  and  now  is'  safely 
ensconced  in  the  library  of  an  American  collec- 
tor. Altogether  its  price  is  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  given  an  excessively  rare  book,  as  this 
must  be  counted,  it  will  always  bring  a  high  price, 
if  enough  people  want  it  at  the  same  time. 

A  curious  coincidence  has  come  to  light  since 
the  sale  of  Poe's  "  Tamerlane,"  first  edition,  last 
autumn,  by  John  Anderson,  Jr. 

The  coincidence  is  this:  At  the  sale  of  the  Mc- 
Eee  library,  the  copy  appeared  for  the  third  time  in 
the  auction  room,  and  there  were  present,  first, 
the  man  who  originally  discovered  it  on  an  old 
book  stall  in  Boston,  and  sold  it  by  auction  at 
Libbie's,  and  who  was  present  at  the  second  time 
it  was  offered.    Secondly,  the  auctioneer  who  had 


sold  it  twice  before  sold  it  for  the  third  time. 
Third,  the  owner  of  the  only  other  copy  known 
was  present  and  was  the  underbidder  for  this, 
subsequently  buying  it  from  the  bookseller  who 
purchased  it  at  the  McEee  sale.  There  is  only 
one  other  dramatic  thing  that  can  happen  to  this 
book,  viz. :  that  a  third  copy  should  come  up  for 
sale,  and  be  owned  by  the  purchaser  of  the  other 
two. 

The  sale  in  London  the  other  day  of  Shake- 
speare's <*  Titus  Andronicus,"  1611,  for  £610  and 
*' Pericles"  (1619)  for  (£100),  has  brought  into 
prominence  the  extreme  rarity' of  the  Shakespeare 
quartos  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  the  first  folio 
in  perfect  condition. 

It  is  not  so  very  many  years  ago  that  £610  would 
have  been  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  the  first  folio, 
while  the  Daniel  copy,  sold  in  1864,  fetched  only 
£716.  Not  since  the  Daniel  sale  has  any  consider- 
able number  of  quartos  turned  up.  Although  later 
ones,  issued  prior  to  1623,  do  come  up  for  sale,  the 
number  of  originals  is  astonishingly  small.  The 
high  prices  fetched  at  the  Daniel  sale  in  1864  drew 
attention  to  these  rarities  and  ever  since  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  their  value. 

Strangely  enough,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  little  was  thought  of  these  rarities. 
"Love's  Labour  Lost,"  1598,  brought  only  £26; 
Merchant  of  Venice,  1600,  £16 ;  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  1600,  £4. 10s.,  and  the  first  folio, 
1623,  only  £110.5s.  Going  still  further  back  to 
the  auction  room  of  Christie's  in  1804,  we  find 
Hamlet,  1611,  bringing  only  £9.9s.;  King  Lear, 
1608,  £15.15s. ;  Pericles,  1611,  £16.16.  And  a  set 
of  the  first  four  folios,  dated  respectively  1623, 
1634,  1664,  1684,  realized  the  enormous  lump  sum 
of  £73.101 

We  have  compiled  a  list,  largely  made  up  of  per- 
fect copies  only,  of  the  eighteen  quartos  issued 
before  the  publication  of  the  first  folio  with  the 
following  interesting  result :  Richard  II,  London, 

1597,  Daniel  copy  (1868),  fetched  £841.55,  and  no 
other  has  come  up  for  sale  since.  Richard  III, 
London,  1597,  Daniel  copy.(1863),  fetched  £851.15, 
and  none  since.    Love's  Labour  Lost,   London, 

1598,  Daniel  copy  (1863),  £346.10.  Perkins  (1889), 
£70  (a  poor  copy),  Gaisford  (1890),  £140.  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  London,  1599,  Daniel  (1863),  £52.10. 
Perkins  (1889),  £164;  showing  a  decided  advance, 
while  the  Brayton  Ives  (1891)  copy  of  the  fourth 
edition   (no   date)  fetched   £535.    No   copy   of 
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Henry  IV.  first  edition  seems  to  have  come  up 
for  sale.  Daniel  (1863),  of  the  second  edition 
1599),  fetched  £115,  and  the  Perkins  (1889)  copy 
of  the  third  fetching  £225.  Henry  V,  Daniel 
(1863),  fetched  £281,  and  no  other  copy  since  be- 
ing recorded  as  coming  np  for  sale.  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  (1600),  Daniel  copy  (1863),  fetching 
£99.15.  Tite  (1874),  £27.10;  Perkins  (1889),  £121; 
Puttick's  (1890),  $270;  Sotheby's  (1897),  £315. 
The  Roxburghe  (1812)  copy  fetching  £2.14.  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing  (1600);  Daniel  (1863),  £267.15 
(a  price  never  since  equalled).  A  Midsummer 
Night*8  Dream,  1600;  Daniel  (1863),  £241.10; 
Brayton  Ives*  copy  (1891),  fetching  $725;  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  1602,  Daniel  (1863), 
£346.10;  Gaisford  (1890),  £885.  Hamlet,  1603, 
first  edition :  1604,  second  edition :  1605,  third  edi- 


tion, there  is  no  record  of  a  copy  being  offered. 
Not  until  the  fourth  edition,  1611,  does  Mr. 
Daniel  seem  to  have  been  able  to  secure  a  copy — 
his  fetching  £28.7.  Tite  (1874),  £33;  King  Lear, 
1608:  Daniel  (1863),  £28.8;  Tite  (1874),  £11.  Put- 
tick's  (1890),  £40;  Sotheby's  (1894),  £100;  Pericles, 
1609;  Daniel  (1863),  £84;  Tite  (1874),  £53.10;  Per- 
kins (1889),  £60;  Troilusand  Gressida,  1609;  Daniel 
(1863),  £114.9:  Perkins  (1889),  £30;  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,  1611;  Daniel  (1868),  £31.10:  Tite  (1874), 
£18.10;  Perkins  (1889),  £35;  Henry  VI  (no  date), 
no  copy  was  in  Daniel's  sale.  Perkin's  (1889)  copy 
fetched  £50;  Othello,  1622:  Daniel  (1863),  fetched 
£155;  Perkins  (1889),  £30;  King  John,  1611,  No 
copy  in  the  Daniel  sale,  but  an  imperfect  one  was 
sold  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  (1889)  for  £11,  very  im- 
perfect. Ernest  Dressel  North, 
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This,  then,  is  she, 

My  mother  as  she  looked  at  seventeen. 

When  she  first  met  my  father.    Young  incredibly, 

Younger  than  spring,  without  the  faintest  trace 

Of  disappointment,  wectriness,  or  tean 

Upon  the  childlike  earnestness  and  grace 

Of  the  waiting  face. 

.  •  .  •  • 

God,  how  thy  ways  are  strange  I 
That  this  should  be,  even  this. 
The  patient  head 

Which  suffered  years  ago  the  dreary  change  ! 
That  these  so  dewy  lips  should  be  the  same 
As  those  I  stooped  to  kiss 
And  heard  my  harrowing  half-spoken  name, 
A  little  ere  the  one  who  t>owed  above  her. 
Our  father  and  her  very  constant  lover. 
Rose  stoical,  and  we  knew  that  she  was  dead. 
Then  I,  who  could  not  understand  or  share 
His  antique  nobleness. 
Being  unapt  to  bear 

The  insults  which  time  flings  us  for  our  proof, 
Fled  from  the  horrible  roof. 
Into  the  alien  sunshine  merciless, 
The  shrill  satiric  fields  ghastly  with  day, 
Raging  to  front  God  in  his  pride  of  sway 

— From  *' Pbems,**  by  William  Vaughn  Moody, 


And  hurl  across  the  lifted  swords  of  fate 

That  ringed  Him  where  He  sat 

My  puny  gage  of  scorn  and  desolate  hate 

Which  somehow  should  undo  Him,  after  all ! 

That  this  girl  face,  expectant,  virginal, 

Which  gazes  out  at  me 

Boon  as  a  sweetheart,  as  if  nothing  loth 

(Save  for  the  eyes,  with  other  presage  stored) 

To  pledge  me  troth, 

And  in  the  kingdom  where  the  heart  is  lord 

Take  sail  on  the  terrible  gladness  of  the  deep 

Whose  winds  the  gray  Norns  keep, — 

That  this  should  be  indeed 

The  fiesh  which  caught  my  soul,  a  flying  seed. 

Out  of  the  to  and  fro 

Of  scattering  hands  where  the  seedsman  Mage, 

Stooping  from  star  to  star  and  age  to  age 

Sings  as  he  sows  I 

That  underneath  this  breast 

Nine  moons  1  fed 

Deep  of  Divine  unrest. 

While  over  and  over  in  the  dark  she  said, 

''  Blessed  I  but  not  as  happier  children  blessed'* — 

Even  she .... 

God,  how  with  time  and  change 

Thou  makest  thy  footsteps  strange; ! 

By  permission  of  Messrs,  Houghton,  Mifflin  <fe  Co. 
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"THE   CRISIS" 

DURING  the  busiest  season  of  the  year 
for  me — and  certainly  it  seemed  on 
qaite  the  most  occupied  day  of  that  season 
— The  Crisis  was  put  in  my  hand  for  re- 
view. As  the  editor — like  all  editors — 
pressed  me  for  an  immediate  considera- 
tion^ I  so  arranged  matters  as  to  reach  the 
book  in  the  early  afternoon,  and  I  can 
convey  the  impression  it  produced  upon 
me  in  no  better  way  than  by  saying  that 
I  did  not  put  it  down,  save  for  a  hasty 
dinner,  until  I  had  finished  it  late  in  the 
evening. 

I  was  fascinated  with  the  story,  and  yet 
I  realized,  as  I  read  it,  that  I  was  doing 
the  book  an  injustice — that  it  was  not  a 
book  which  was  meant  to  be  devoured  in 
that  sweeping  and  continuous  manner — 
but  I  simply  could  not  help  it.  I  could 
not  lay  it  aside.  I  have  not  often  read  a 
book  which  so  interested  and  pleased  me. 
Mr.  Churchill  has  scored  a  veritable  tri- 
umph. The  success  of  "  Richard  Carvel " 
and  that  delightful  jeu  d' esprit ,  "The 
Celebrity,"  led  us  to  expect  much,  but, 
frankly,  not  quite  so  much  as  The  Crisis 
gives  us. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  marked  and 
distinct  advance  on  everything  he  has 
done.  It  is  so  good,  indeed,  that  I  call  it, 
after  due  deliberation,  a  great  novel.  This 
is  a  word  which  is  lightly  applied,  as  a 
rule,  and  usually  signifies  nothing.  In  this 
case,  however,  I  intend  to  convey  the  orig- 
inal meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  I  do  not 
say  it  lightly.  I  admit  that  the  style  of  the 
book  does  remind  one  of  Thackeray,  but 
not  unpleasantly,  and  the  master  has  not 
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been  followed  slavishly  in  these  American 
pages. 

The  Civil  War  has  furnished  the  theme, 
or  background,  or  scene,  for  numberless 
stories  and  romances,  but  none  of  them 
are  like  this.  Other  books  deal  with  epi- 
sodes; this  is  filled  with  the  very  spirit  of 
the  time.  The  crisis  that  was,  in  history, 
is  the  crisis  that  is,  in  this  book.  And  yet 
it  is  not  a  war  novel  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
There  are  no  details  of  carnage,  stories  of 
battle.  The  author  does  not  seek  to  rival 
Stephen  Crane,  for  instance;  and  yet  the 
pregnant  period,  with  its  conflicting  pas- 
sions, interests,  emotions,  hopes,  fears,  is 
there,  and  you  live  with  it  and  are  a  part 
of  it  all.  It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  to  lay 
the  sc^ne  in  St.  Louis,  and  to  bring  to- 
gether the  contrasting  racial  types  of  men 
and  women.  To  be  sure,  they  are  old 
types  in  life  and  in  history,  but  to  bring 
them  together  in  such  a  masterly  way 
was  another  evidence  of  Churchill's 
talent. 

We  waste  adjectives  and  phrases  upon 
inferior  books,  and  when  something  really 
good  comes  along  we  have  nothing  to  ap- 
ply to  it  but  those  that  have  become  hack- 
neyed and  lost  their  meaning  through 
misuse;  but  this  book  is  a  human  docu- 
ment. The  characters  live,  move,  and 
have  a  being.  Brice  is  a  manly,  splendid 
fellow ;  the  old  Colonel  is  the  beau  ideal 
of  Southern  chivalry;  Silas  Whipple — 
why,  we  know  men  just  like  him  I  And  as 
for  Virginia,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
in  derogation  of  her  charming  personality 
but  that  the  author  will  call  her  "  Jinny  " 
— hideous  word ! 

Of  the  historical  characters  the  portrai- 
ture of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  very  fine. 
True,  there  is  almost  a  deification  of  the 
man  in  the  delineation,  but  the  exaggera- 
tion is,  perhaps,  pardonable  ;  at  any  rate 
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the  fault  is  in  the  right  direction.  In  that 
picture  of  the  great  martyr  is  the  use  of 
•the  book.  He  is  not  dragged  in  like  a  piece 
of  scenery,  either.  I  dare  say  that  many 
people  will  be  led  to  study  Abraham  Lin- 
coln from  the  author's  brilliantly  deft  des- 
cription of  him,  and  of  the  issues  in  which 
he  took  part;  people  to  whom  so  called  "  se- 
rious books  " — serious,  being  the  name  for 
a  certain  kind  of  history,  which  is  deadly 
dull,  what  Carlyle  would  call  "dryas- 
dust " — make  no  appeal ! 

And  the  Americanism  of  it  all  is  so 
sturdy  and  splendid.  It  warms  the  heart 
to  read  it. 

The  book  is  above  all  other  things  a 
tactful  book.  It  treats  of  a  period  the 
memory  of  which  is  still  fresh  in  many 
minds.  The  bitterness  of  experience  has 
not  yet  died  out,  whatever  theorists  may 
say.  You  never  have  any  doubt  as  to  Mr. 
Churchiirs  views,  as  to  his  position,  as  to 
the  side  he  undoubtedly  espouses;  yet 
that  position  is  taken,  those  views  ex- 
pressed, with  such  exquisite  tact,  with 
such  generous  and  affectionate  regard  for 
those  who  differ,  that  no  one  could  take 
offence.  Indeed,  that  is  hardly  the  cor- 
rect phrase.  No  one  could  fail  to  be 
pleased.  This  is  not  theory;  I  gave  the 
book  to  one  of  the  most  vehement  of  the 
still  unreconstructed,  as  an  experiment. 
My  words  were  borne  out  by  her  testimony. 

I  grow  enthusiastic,  I  perceive,  but  if  I 
feel  that  way,  why  not  express  it  ?  There 
are  some  defects  in  the  story,  to  be  sure. 
In  my  opinion  it  was  a  weakness  to  drag 
in  the  Carvel  name  and  intrude  the  mean- 
ingless references  to  the  Carvel  family 
and  Dorothy  Manners — good  enough  peo- 
ple in  their  way,  but  not  to  be  compared 
to  their  descendants.  Then,  too,  we  should 
like  to  know  definitely  what  became  of 
old  Colonel  Carvel.  He  is  too  good  a 
character  to  be  dismissed  so  lightly.  And 
we  should  have  appreciated  a  further 
word  about  the  fascinating  Colfax.    There 


are  a  few  errors  in  proof-reading,  also. 
While  the  pictures  are  charming,  I  ques- 
tion whether  they  accurately  reproduce 
the  dress  of  the  time.  Some  of  them  have 
distinctly  a  present-day  appearance. 

These,  however,  are  trifles  which  are 
lost  sight  of  in  the  general  excellence  of 
the  book.  As  a  fellow  alumnus  of  Mr. 
Churchiirs  college,  I  congratulate  him  on 
his  work,  which  is  at  once  the  despair  of 
other  writers  and  their  inspiration. 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 


THREE  BOOKS  ON  THE  BOER 

WAR 

THE  large  mass  of  literature  which 
has  followed  the  war  in  South 
Africa  has  emphasized  the  changed  condi- 
tions which  have  come  over  the  vocations 
of  author  and  correspondent.  Men  who 
have  produced  these  volumes  have  in  sev- 
eral instances  been  writers  who  already 
had  made  names  in  literature.  In  no 
other  conflict  of  modern  times  have  ex- 
actly similar  conditions  been  seen,  al- 
though participants  in  war  have  produced 
notable  books  in  all  the  great  conflicts 
since  at  least  the  Napoleonic  era.  Indeed, 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  led  to  books  by  offi- 
cers rising  even  to  the  grade  of  marshal 
which  remain  among  the  most  significant 
and  valued  that  we  have.  Our  own  Civil 
War  produced  volumes  quite  as  notable, 
chief  among  them  all  being,  of  course,  the 
memoirs  of  Grant.  The  Franco- Prussian 
war  was  also  marked  by  more  than  one 

Wak'b  Briohtkr  Side.  The  Story  of  *'  The  Friend  *^ 
Newspaper,  edited  hy  the  coirespondentB  with  Lord 
Roberts's  forces,  March  to  April,  1900.  By  Julian  Rali>h, 
with  oontrlbutioDs  from  A.  Conao  Doyle,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, and  others,  and  a  letter  from  Earl  Roberta,  mm- 
trated.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.«  18mo,  $1.50. 

A  Subaltern's  Lbttbbs  to  His  Wife.  Loi&cfmaiia, 
Green  &  Co.,  ISmo,  $1.50. 

Mt  Experiences  of  the  Bosr  Wir.  By  Ooant  Stern- 
berg. Translated  from  the  Oerman  with  introdnctteo 
by  Lieut.-Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson.  Loncrmano,  Q\ 
&  Co.,  18mo,  fS.OO. 
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contribution,  springing  from  sources  of 
importance,  while  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  became  perhaps  more  notable  in  this 
respect  than  any  other  since  Napoleon's 
time.  But  none  of  these  writers  could 
be  said  to  have  achieved  distinct  names  in 
literature  before  they  went  out  to  the 
conflicts  of  which  they  made  chronicles. 

The  war  in  South  Africa  had  scarcely 
become  a  certainty  before  a  considerable 
number  of  authors  packed  their  bags  and 
sailed  away  as  newspaper  correspondents. 
Notable  among  those  from  America  were 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  James  Barnes 
and  Julian  Ralph;  notable  from  England 
were  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Conan  Doyle. 
The  result  is  that  the  published  writings 
which  have  since  flown  from  the  press 
rise  to  a  more  interesting  level  from  the 
literary  side  than  had  been  reached  be- 
fore.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Grant 
and  Marbot,  that  Forbes  and  MacGaham, 
have  been  outdone,  because  there  were  in- 
deed giants  in  those  days  who  by  person- 
ality and  the  conditions  in  which  they 
labored  accomplished  deeds  to  which  the 
work  done  in  South  Africa  can  scarcely 
hope  to  offer  a  parallel.  It  nevertheless 
remains  true  that  when  books  on  a  war 
are  produced  by  men  already  familiar  to 
the  reading  public  as  authors,  a  new  in- 
terest attaches  to  their  productions.  We 
come,  therefore,  to  volumes  written  by 
Mr.  Davis  or  Mr.  Ralph  with  a  certain 
sense  of  security  and  a  personal  interest 
that  are  novel. 

Mr.  Ralph's  present  volume,  with  its 
happy  title,  chronicles  an  experiment  in 
journalism,  which  in  its  success,  amply 
justified  itself .  Lord  Roberts  desired  that 
a  newspaper  should  actually  be  published 
in  the  presence  of  the  army,  and  for  its 
benefit.  He  called  to  his  service  natur- 
ally the  men  who  were  engaged  there  as 
correspondents  of  newspapers,  and  when 
the  necessary  funds  had  been  secured  for 
the  enterprise,  a  matter  of  $200  a  week. 


the  work  was  taken  in  hand  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  any  profits  which  might 
result  should  be  turned  over  to  the  fami- 
lies of  British  soldiers  and  sailors,  who,  as 
the  affair  finally  resulted,  became  bene- 
ficiaries in  the  sum  of  nearly  t700.  The 
paper  received  for  its  title  "  The  Friend." 
Twenty-seven  numbers  were  issued,  and 
the  amount  of  matter  printed  reached  the 
large  total  of  270,000  words.  Mr.  Ralph, 
in  his  capacity  of  editor,  has  wisely  con- 
densed this  matter  into  a  volume  com- 
prising perhaps  less  than  one-half  that 
amount,  selecting  the  articles  of  widest 
interest  to  general  readers. 

The  interest  which  such  a  volume  in- 
spires is  obvious.  The  men  producing  it 
were  in  a  sense  off  duty;  it  was  a  sort  of 
play  time  for  them,  and  we  everywhere 
catch  notes  of  the  joyousness  with  which 
their  work  was  done.  After  it  was  all 
over  Mr.  Kipling  caught  the  note  of  the 
entire  enterprise  when  he  said  ;  "  Never 
again  will  there  be  such  a  paper!  Never 
again  such  a  staff !  Never  such  fine  larks  I '' 
The  volume  opens  with  a  chapter  devoted 
to  the  birth  of  the  paper, "  showing  how  it 
was  fathered  by  a  field  marshal,  sponsored 
by  a  duke  and  three  lords,  and  given  over 
to  four  certificated  male  nurses.''  Even 
Tommy  Atkins  was  permitted  to  have  his 
hand  in  the  work.  But  here,  of  course, 
Mr.  Kipling  was  called  in  to  revise  and 
correct.  The  compositors  were  Boers, 
and  what  a  time  of  it  writers  had  with 
them  over  their  proofs,  a  specimen  cor- 
rected proof  by  Mr.  Kipling  beautifully 
shows.  With  Mr.  Ralph  for  editor-in- 
chief,  the  lesser  honors  as  associate  editor 
fell  to  Mr.  Kipling.  But  to  James  Barnes 
for  a  single  number  fell  all  the  honors, 
since  he  produced  that  number,  while  the 
others  left  the  office  "  to  see  a  fight." 

The  title  of  the  second  volume  in  this 
list  must  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to 
catching  the  reader's  attention,  and  pos- 
sibly with  recollections  of  the  melancholy 
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success  of  certain  recent  so-called  "  love- 
letters."  If  this  subaltern  actually  ad- 
dressed the  various  chapters  of  this  book 
to  his  wife  as  letters,  he  was  a  very  singu- 
lar sort  of  husband.  They  are  in  no  sense 
domestic  bits  of  correspondence,  but  pa- 
pers dealing  with  the  serious  side  of  the 
war,  and  are  often  extremely  critical. 
They  were  obviously  intended,  not  for 
home  consumption,  but  for  the  world  at 
large,  in  so  far  as  the  world  would  take 
interest  in  them.  They  have  already  pro- 
voked criticism  in  England  and  may  well 
arouse  keen  interest  here.  The  author 
was  attached  to  a  body  of  fighting  men 
who  seem  to  have  borne  some  resemblance 
to  our  own  Rough  Riders  in  the  war  with 
Spain — men  composed  of  many  nationali- 
ties and  races,  all  possessed  of  indomitable 
courage  even  to  the  point  of  daredevil, 
and  to  whom  fighting  was  not  a  terrible 
task  so  much  as  a  source  of  wild  delight. 

Out  of  this  experience  has  come  the 
most  striking  of  the  author's  criticisms. 
Conditions  in  war  he  holds  to  have  changed 
the  source  of  the  best  soldiers.  Drill  and 
tactics,  such  as  are  taught  in  the  regular 
army,  he  thinks  to  have  been  misapplied, 
at  least  when  applied  to  the  highest  type 
of  soldier,  since  they  have  reduced  him  to 
conformity  and  routine,  making  one  man 
about  the  equivalent  of  another.  Person- 
al bravery  and  skill  in  the  use  of  arms  are 
lost  sight  of.  It  is  the  best  shot  nowadays, 
as  this  subaltern  holds,  who  makes  the  best 
soldier,  at  least  in  the  British  army,  where 
natural  courage  seems  to  be  almost  the 
birthright  of  every  man  who  enlists.  It 
thus  has  come  about  that  a  civilian  who 
can  hit  the  mark  may  do  more  effective 
service  than  the  highly-drilled  regular. 
Marksmanship  and  intelligence  have  be- 
come qualities  of  highest  value,  so  that,  in 
handling  the  rifle  as  well  as  in  aiming  or 
firing  a  gun  on  ship,  the  man  behind  the 
gun  is  the  factor  which  counts.  The 
author  carries  his  point  so  far  that  he  re- 


inforces it  with  the  statement  that  in  the 
Boer  war  the  only  troops  who  ran  away 
were  regulars. 

Other  points  to  be  found  in  this  volume 
are  perhaps  equally  interesting,  though 
not  quite  so  pertinent  in  great  matters. 
Of  the  women  of  the  Transvaal  he  writes 
to  praise  their  valor,  which  reached  the 
point  sometimes  of  fanaticism.  Strong, 
fierce  and  uncomprising  as  they  were, 
they  became  a  great  element  in  Boer 
aggression  and  resistance.  Of  one  woman 
he  records  that  she  said  to  her  husband : 
*'  Oo  and  fight;  I  can  get  another  husband, 
but  not  another  Free  State." 

Count  Sternberg's  volume  Bcarcely 
makes  such  strong  claims  to  attention  as 
the  two  others.  He  seems  to  have  had  no 
fixed  convictions  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
war,  and,  experienced  soldier  though  he 
is,  discloses  indifference  as  to  which  side 
he  served  so  long  as  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  in  the  thick  of  it.  There  is  life  in 
his  narrative,  and  yet  it  is  simply  related. 
At  the  outset  he  had  farsightedness.  He 
was  in  London  when  the  war  began,  and 
at  a  dinner  party  where  he  expressed  his 
wish  to  join  the  Boers,  was  assured  that 
before  he  arrived  on  the  scene  the  war 
would  be  over.  When  he  advanced  an 
opinion  that  at  least  150,000  men  would 
be  needed  to  win  success  for  England,  he 
"  became  the  laughing  stock  of  the  party." 
He  has  pleasant  things  to  say,  both  of 
Boers  and  British,  and  unpleasant  things 
as  well.  The  volume  makes  a  readable  nar- 
rative, and  while  it  here  and  there  bright- 
ens up  various  aspects  of  the  story,  it 
scarcely  leads  one  to  alter  any  conclasions 
he  may  have  previously  formed. 

Francis  W.  Halsey, 


VICTOR    HUGO'S    LOVE   LETTERS 

AND  these  are  Hugo's  love  letters!  On 
laying     aside     this     book     some 
such  disappointed  cry  is  sure  to  spring  from 
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those  who  know  and  appreciate  the  man 
who  came  nearest,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  occupying  the  post  of  primate  in 
literature,  held  by  Voltaire  in  the  eigh- 
teenth. What  a  •  pity,  we  must  feel 
that  Madame  Lockroy  should  have  dis- 
covered the  yellow,  time-stained  packet 
in  that  old  trunk,  one  day !  What  a  thou- 
sand pities  she  sent  it  to  M.  Meurice! 
We  feel  thus  because  the  letters  contained 
therein  (written  in  1820-22)  betray  such 
stammerings  of  a  formative  period  as 
should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
gracious  cell  of  oblivion  prepared  for  pro- 
toplasms. "Letters  of  Early  Manhood, 
Virtue,  Love.*'  Yes,  so  they  are;  neverthe- 
less they  show  the  young  lover  to  be  but 
an  awkward  one,  abandoning  himself 
with  bucolic  ardor  to  the  object  of  his  de- 
sire. They  are  not  the  letters  of  Marius 
to  Cosette.  Victor  Hu^o  was  not  one  like 
Eeats,  who,  "  turning  grandly  on  his  cen- 
tral self,  ensphered  himself  in  twenty  per- 
fect years."  He  grew  to  be  great.  And 
what  is  in  the  making  is  not  for  a  public 
spectacle.  Whether  posthumous  volumes 
of  personal  literature  {litUrateur  intime, 
the  French  call  it,  with  finer  distinction) 
should  be  given  to  the  world  at  large  is  a 
question  which  it  seems  useless  to  discuss, 
but  quite  apart  from  any  moral  issue  and 
solely  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  ought 
it  not  to  be  considered  very  outrageous, 
on  the  death  of  an  artist,  to  exhibit  those 
first  rough  drafts  which  he,  living,  far 
outgrew  ? 

You  do  not  feel  the  absence  of  a  glos- 
sary in  this  volume — the  letters  tell  little 
of  Hugo's  political,  literary  or  personal 
life.  "  They  are  solely  about  love,"  cries 
M.  Meurice  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy.  Now 
"  love,"  as  we  all  know,  is  a  word  contin- 
ually rolled  under  the  tongues  of  a  multi- 
tude of  men  and  women  these  days,  but  it  is 

The  Loyb  Lbttbrs  of  Victor  Hdoo.  Edited  by  Paul 
Meurice.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  W.  Latimer.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  Svo,  $3  00. 


to  be  feared  that,  like  Ben  Achmed's  cheer, 
it  means  fish  to  one,  flesh  to  another,  and 
fowl  to  a  third.  Besides,  AdSle  Poucher, 
as  her  devotee  makes  her  stand  forth,  does 
not  readily  catch  hold  of  you.  Repeatedly 
he  complains  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  express  any  opinion,  to  defend 
any  idea,  without  discovering  signs  of  dis  • 
pleasure  on  her  countenance.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that .  what  Ad^le  enjoyed  was  her 
former  playmate,  not  the  ambitious  young 
writer  who  would  be  "  Chateaubriand  or 
nothing!"  Perhaps  this  very  trait  of  ir- 
responsiveness  or  incapacity  throws  a 
psychological  side-light  on  the  kind  of 
estrangement  which,  over  a  decade  later, 
manifested  itself  between  Madame  Victor 
Hugo  and  her  husband;  and,  listening  to 
her  lover's  praises  of  her  charms,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask :  "  Was  the  lady  such  a 
lady  ?  "  Just  here,  however,  it  may  be  only 
fair  to  quote  the  words  spoken  over, 
Madame's  grave  after  forty-six  years  of 
wedlock :  "  She  was  the  wife  of  the  great- 
est man  that  lives — ^and  her  heart  was  on 
a  level  with  his  genius." 

At  his  wedding-breakfast  Leopold  Hugo 
(Victor's  father),  holding  up  a  wineglass, 
said  to  his  witness,  Pierre  Foucher,  "  Do 
you  have  a  daughter;  Til  have  a  son;  and 
we'll  set  them  up  in  housekeeping  some 
time  or  other.  Here's  to  their  health!" 
Yet,  in  after  years,  when  this  jovial  decla- 
ration proved  itself  prcgphetic,  the  con- 
junct housekeeping  arrangement  was  ef- 
fected only  by  means  of  young  Victor's 
obstinate  devotion  to  the  struggle  with 
opposition  that  was  bound  to  mark  the 
great  patriot-poet's  career.  M.  Foucher* 
head  clerk  in  the  War  Office,  had  nothing 
but  his  salary  to  live  upon;  Ad^le  would 
receive  no  dot  on  her  marriage.  Victor's 
worldly  condition  was  even  less  flattering. 
He  lived  for  a  whole  year  in  a  poor  lodg- 
ing in  the  midst  of  bustling  Paris  on  seven 
hundred  francs!  Naturally,  there  was 
opposition,  both  on  the  part  of  the  Hugos 
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and  of  the  Fouchers.  Victor,  however, 
seemed  to  find  a  bitter  joy  in  braving  des- 
tiny. He  looked  a  child,  bat  must  needs 
conquer  men.  These  were  the  days  when 
he  had  that  duel  (it  will  be  remembered 
the  author  made  use  of  the  occasion  when 
he  created  Didier)  with  an  officer  of  the 
guardeS'du'Corps  who  tore  a  journal  he 
had  half  read  out  of  his  hands  in  a  caf6 
at  Versailles.  These,  too,  were  the  days 
when  the  light  began  to  dawn.  Alexan- 
dre Soumet,  in  behalf  of  the  Academie  des 
Jeuz  Florauz,  wrote  congratulating  the 
young  poet  on  "  the  prodigious  hopes  he 
held  out  to  French  literature; "  and  when, 
in  June,  1822,  a  volume  of  his  collected 
poems  appeared  under  the  title,  "  Odes  et 
Poesies  diverses,^^  its  success  was  rapid. 
Louis  XVIII  read  the  Odes;  he,  also,  read 
an  intercepted  letter  in  which  Hugo  of- 
fered an  asylum  to  a  friend  of  his  child- 
hood implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Gen- 
eral Berton.  The  King  was  touched,  and 
allowed  the  author  a  pension  of  a  thou- 
sand francs  from  his  privy  purse.  In 
October  the  marriage  of  Mile.  Foucher 
to  her  determiued  lover  took  place, 
thereby  affording  one  more  proof  of 
the  dictum,  "Vouloir  fermement  c^est 
pouvoir" 

"My  AdSle,"  exclaims  Hugo,  well  on 
towards  the  close  of  the  Letters,  "each 
time  that  I  write  you,  a  fresh  struggle  oc- 
curs in  my  heart  against  the  insufficiency 
of  words  .  .  .  but  if  you  love  me,  you 
must  know  all  that  I  yearn  to  tell  you, 
you  must  be  able  to  supplement  the  fail- 
ure of  the  words  love,  adoration,  idolatry, 
to  picture  what  I  feel  for  you." 

That  is  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell; 
and  that  is  why  it  must  ever  be  foolish 
and  idle  to  publish  mere  love  letters,  as 
such.  They  are  locked  doors.  The  key 
is  held  only  by  the  elect  one.  Love  can- 
not be  described.  It  can  but  be  stated. 
Those  who  have  never  loved  would  not 
understand   a  description  of  it.     Those 


who  have — to  them  any  description  would 
be  inadequate. 

And  so,  this  volume  seems  to  answer  no 
purpose.  The  Browning  love  letters,  in 
spite  of  the  censure  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  enhanced,  not  impaired,  the 
reputation  of  the  writers ;  students  of 
psychology  found  in  them  rarely  interest- 
ing material  for  a  study  of  life,  and  lovers 
of  their  poetry  rejoiced  in  such  a  mental 
photograph  of  the  poets.  The  Love  Let- 
ters of  Bismarck  have  their  value  too — 
they  disclose  to  many  a  new  and  unsus- 
pectedly  charming  side  in  the  Man  of 
Iron.  But  Hugo  ?  Whoever  for  a  second 
doubted  that  he  who  made  a  Marion  De- 
lorme  to  cry,  in  the  transfiguration  of  her 
human  soul, "  L' amour  m'a  refait  ma  vir- 
ginitef"  had  failed  to  comprehend,  and 
set  high  value  by,  the  miracle  called  Love  ? 
Nobody  ever  doubted  it.  As  to  additional 
literary  laurels,  did  Hugo  stand  in  any 
need  of  them  ?  If  the  simple  outcome  of 
his  talent  had  been  ''Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  "  or  "  Les  Miserables,"  he  would  still 
rank  among  the  foremost  masters  of  prose 
fiction ;  if  he  had  produced  only  plays^  he 
would  still  be  remembered  as  the  author 
of  "Hernani,"  and  "Kuy  Bias'*;  if  we 
possessed  nothing  from  his  pen  except 
"Les  Chatiments"  or  "La  L^gende  des 
Siecles,''  or  even  "L'art  d'fitre  Orand- 
p^re  "  or  "  La  Pitie  Supreme,*'  he  would 
still  be  the  greatest  French  poet  of  our  times- 

And  here — because  space  has  its  econo- 
mies of  demand — perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  have  recourse  to  Balzac's  famous  say- 
ing: "Victor  Hugo  I  Why,  he  is  an  en- 
tire universe  —  let  us  talk  of  him  no 
more."  Virginia  Leila  Wentz, 


BOOKS  OF   INSTRUCTION  AND 
BOOKS  OF  CHARM 

CERTAIN  books  of  travel,    national 
.    traits  and  customs,  and  books  of  na- 
ture should  be  bound  in  red  covers,  uniform 
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with  Baedeker^  so  that  one  might  know 
them  at  once  for  what  they  are,  and  pack 
them  in  one's  portmanteau  to  be  consulted 
when  the  time  comes,  along  with  maps 
and  pocket  Meisterchafts. 

There  is  a  public — a  sober,  earnest  and 
thorough  public — whose  hunger  for  infor- 
mation ranges  all  the  way  from  the  statist- 
ics in  the  Almanack  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  Occult,  and  it  is  to  this  public  that 
such  books  directly  appeal.  Then  again, 
fiction  is  not  always  adequate  to  the  need 
for  being  taken  out  of  themselves  and  the 
dreary  monotony  of  their  surroundings 
which  comes  so  insistently  to  people  in 
lonely  places.  The  every-day  life  of  real 
people  in  other  countries,  their  ways,  their 
houses  and  modes  of  dress,  all  are  of  ab- 
sorbing interest.  The  book  need  not  add 
anything  to  the  wisdom  of  scholars,  nor 
contain  any  new  facts,  if  it  is  written  read- 
ably, from  the  point  of  view  of  personal 
observation — if,  as  children  say,  it's  really 
true. 

The  series  of  books  about  life  in  foreign 
countries,  which  is  being  published  by  the 
Putnams,  fills  just  such  a  requirement. 
The  series  is  called.  "Our  European 
Neighbors,''  and  the  three  books  already 
out  are,  French  Life  in  Town  and  Coun- 
i^Vf  ^y  Hannah  Lynch;  Oerman  lAfe  in 
Town  and  Country,  by  William  Harbutt 
Dawson ;  and  Russian  Life  in  Town  and 
Country,  by  Francis  H.  E.  Palmer.  The 
Russian  life,  coming  as  it  evidently  does 
from  a  writer  who  knows  his  subject,  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting,  since  he 
takes  his  reader  back  into  the  primitive 
life  of  the  deep  country  where  the  average 
correspondent  has  had  no  access.  The 
book  is  illustrated  by  photographs  taken 
by  the  author.     Photographs  from   life, 

FasNOB  Life  in    Town  and  Country.    By  Hannah 
Lynch.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  ISmo,  $1.90. 

Okrman  Lifs  in  Town  and  Country.    By  William  Har- 
butt Dawson.    O.  P.  Putnam*s  Sons,  18mo,  f  1.20. 

Russian  Lifs  in  Town  and  Country.    By  Francis  H. 
£.  Palmer.    G.  P  Putnam's  Sons,  12mo,  $1.20. 


and  reproductions  of  famous  "  genre  ^' 
pictures  illustrate  the  French  and  Ger- 
man books,  making  them  particularly  at- 
tractive. 

To  such  books  of  information  we  pay  a 
willing  tribute.  There  are,  however, 
books  that  suggest  an  earlier  day,  when 
instruction  was  the  only  pardonable  ex- 
cuse for  a  book,  and  literary  value  was 
less  important  than  the  moral  in  hand. 
We  remember  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps'  first  contribution  to  the  Youth's 
Companion^  which  began,  "Julia  loved 
the  country,  because  when  she  went  out 
into  it  she  saw  God  in  the  face  of  nature.'^ 
This  fragment  is  certainly  literary,  but  it 
somehow  fails  to  charm.  In  Mr.  Chupes 
and  Miss  Jenny,  the  Life  Story  of  Two 
Robins,  the  author,  Effie  Bignell,  has  de- 
scribed her  experiences  with  two  pets,  and 
it  will  interest  many  children.  Only  an 
overwhelming  weakness  for  birds  can  pos- 
sibly induce  a  grown-up  with  critical  per- 
ceptions to  consider  himself  enthralled  by 
this  book.  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson 
has  spoiled  us  for  lesser  things. 

One  turns  joyfully  to  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent variety  of  book,  one  which  may 
deal  with  travel,  autobiography,  or  the 
moon,  of  which  facts  are  neither  desired 
nor  expected,  and  which  is  just  as  likely 
to  misinform  as  not.  To  this  type  of  book 
all  things  are  forgiven,  if  it  has  charm. 
To  it  belongs  most  of  the  literature  that 
we  have  best  loved,  from  "  Prue  and  I "  to 
"  Alice  in  Wonderland  ''  and  "  The  Gol- 
den Age,"  from  "  The  Delectable  Moun- 
tains ''  to  ''Penelope,''  though  Penelope  is 
apt  to  be  conscientious  about  facts  when 
they  stare  her  imperatively  in  the  face. 
These  are  the  books  that  take  us  back 
"to  breathe  again,  if  only  for  a  moment, 
the  airs  of  our  youth." 


Mb.  Cbupbb  and  Miss  Jbnny.    By  EUfie   Bignell.    ,The 

Baker  and  Taylor  Company.  12mo,  $1.00. 

• 

Thb  Crow's  Nest.    By  Mrs.  Eyerard  Cotes  (Sara  Jean- 
ette  Duncan).    Dodd  Mead  &  Co.,  12mo,  f  1.86. 
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It  does  not  in  the  least  matter  that  we 
have  never  been  banished  to  a  garden  in 
the  Himalayas  and  that  we  come  to  The 
Crow's  Nest  with  a  suspicion  and  a  pre- 
judice of  gardens  inspired  in  us  by  Eliza- 
beth, which  only  our  confidence  in  the 
author  of  "  An  American  Girl  in  London '' 
can  so  far  overcome  as  to  make  us  enter  at 
all.  We  are  surprised  and  relieved  to  find 
that  we  are  not  expected  to  enjoy  it,  at 
first,  at  all.  The  lady  herself  resents  it. 
She  looks  at  you  with  humorous  gray 
eyes — somehow  we  are  sure  her  eyes  are 
gray — and  repeats  in  italics — "  but  to  re- 
main! The  word  expands,  you  will  find, 
as  you  look  into  it.  My  eye  is  to  find  its 
entertainment  all  day  long  in  bushes — 
and  gi-ass.  All  day  long.  They  have  not 
locked  the  doors,  that  might  have  been 
negotiated.  They  have  put  me  on  my 
honor.  I  am  depressed  to  think  that  my 
garden  is  only  less  remote  than  Eve's. 
Simla.  What  is  Simla  ?  An  artificial  lit- 
tle community  which  has  climbed  eight 
thousand  feet  out  of  the  world  to  be  cool. 
Who  ever  leaves  Charing  Cross  for  Simla  ? 
Who  among  the  world^s  multitudes  ever 
casts  an  eye  across  the  Rajputana  deserts 
to  Simla  ?  Does  Thomas  Cook  know 
where  Simla  is?  No;  Simla  is  a  geo- 
graphical expression,  to  be  verified  upon 
the  map  and  never  to  be  thought  of  again, 
and  a  garden  in  Simla  is  a  vague  and 
formless  fancy,  a  possibility,  no  more." 

But  it  is  neither  to  hear  about  Simla, 
nor  about  the  flowers,  that  we  willingly 
take  root  in  the  Himalayan  garden.  It 
is  much  more  to  look  off  across  the 
blue  distances  and  to  agree  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  recognize  a  photograph  of 
one's  own  foot,  and  to  condemn  the  Aver- 
age Woman  and  hearth  seats,  and  the 
"kindness"  of  the  confirmed  visitor-to- 
the-sick  whom  one  could  barely  tolerate 
when  one  was  in  the  fullness  of  health, 
but  whom  one  must  endure  stoically  and 
thank  into  the  bargain  for  coming  to  see 


one  in  one's  fallen  estate,  thus  helpingherto 
go  away  better  pleased  with  herself  than 
ever.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the 
invalid-visitor  is  the  only  invalid  that  ap- 
pears in  the  book.  The  occupant  of  the 
garden  left  her  invalidism  behind  her 
when  she  stepped  out  into  the  garden. 

Penelope's  Irish  Experiences,  being  foot 
free  and  untrammelled  by  the  dictates  of 
a  Tiglath-Pileser,  are  much  more  active. 
The  philosophy  is  less  meditative,  has  a 
brisker  youthfulness.  Penelope,  Fran- 
cesca  and  Salemina's  joumeyings  into  the 
imagination  are  always  accompanied  by 
actual  geographical  progress,  which  cer- 
tainly lends  a  spirit  to  journeyings  that 
cannot  be  competed  with  in  joumeyings 
around  one's  room,  even  when  one's  room 
is  a  garden,  with  a  fifty  mile  view  of  the 
plains. 

It  was  evident  that  a  book  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  love  affairs  of  Salemina, 
Penelope  and  Francesca  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  no  one  who  has  followed  the 
three  in  their  earlier  pilgrimages  through 
England  and  Scotland  will  be  able  to 
resist  them  from  the  moment  they  set  foot 
on  the  green  sward  of  Ireland,  to  the 
moment  in  which  Penelope  helps  to  pre- 
cipitate the  refractory  pair  of  middle-aged 
lovers,  and,  in  bringing  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion their  twenty  years  of  faithfulness, 
brings  to  an  end,  for  the  public  perhaps, 
Penelope's  cheerful  joumeyings. 

Marguerite  Tracy. 


BOOKS  AND    PLAYS    AND    WRIT- 
ERS 

AMONGST  the  readers  of  books  with 
whom  reading  is  not  a  profession, 
there  are  few  whose  opinions  are  founded 

Pbnklops's   Irish    Experiences.    By  Kate    I>ouslas 
Wif^gin.    Houffhton,  BSifflln  &  Co.,  16ino,  $1.26 

The   Historical    Novel    and    Otbsr    Essatb.      By 
Brander   Matthews.     Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,*  l£mo, 

$125. 
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on  absolute  knowledge^  acquired  through 
fiearching  study  at  first  hand.  These  non- 
professional readers,  of  course,  constitute 
the  large  majority  of  those  for  whom 
books  are  written.  Their  opinions,  care- 
fully analyzed,  appear  yery  often  to  be 
mainly  the  reflected  ideas  of  the  in- 
structed friend  or  critic  whose  point 
of  view  is  most  congenial  with  their 
own.  A  volume  of  sane,  judicious,  intel- 
ligent criticism  not  only  interests  them 
for  its  own  sake,  but  imparts  something 
of  the  pleasurable  sensations  which  comes 
from  seeing  one's  own  most  sensible 
thoughts  in  print — ^albeit  they  are  written 
down  by  some  one  else. 

The  writer  of  criticism  who  can  produce 
this  effect  does  a  good  service  to  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  is  like  a  good 
talker  who  makes  his  listeners  feel  that 
they  have  contributed  largely  to  the  value 
of  his  discourse.  A  part  of  the  skill  which 
Professor  Matthews  has  used  in  this  new 
volume  bears  fruit  in  the  sense  of  acquies- 
cence and  sympathy  which  he  inspires. 
He  says  what  some  of  us  have  thought — 
but  adds  that  quality  of  conviction  which 
comes  from  a  wide  familiarity  with  chap- 
ter and  verse  best  calculated  to  point  the 
remarks  he  is  making.  His  touch  is  light, 
rather  than  superficial,  but  it  opens  the 
doors  to  many  chambers  of  which  the 
casual  reader  knows  the  existence  rather 
than  the  contents.  Three  of  the  twelve 
essays  printed  and  read  at  various  times 
since  1890,  and  now  first  brought  together, 
have  to  do  with  the  drama — its  relation  to 
literature,  its  conventions,  its  criticism 
by  Mr.  William  Archer.  The  sympathy 
with  which  these  themes  are  treated  ex- 
tends to  the  more  purely  literary  subjects. 
The  opening  essay  on  the  Historical  Novel 
needs  no  date  to  show  that  it  was  written 
just  before  the  recent  invasion  of  fiction 
by  the  industrious  writers  of  our  current 
romances.  No  less  interesting  on  this  ac- 
count, however,  is  the  author's  brief  sur- 


vey of  the  evolution  of  the  historical 
novel,  or  his  thesis  that  the  work  of  fic- 
tion is  great  never  because  of  its  histori- 
cal setting,  but  rather  in  spite  of  it — 
always  excepting  the  cases  in  which  the 
writer  describes  the  contemporary  history 
of  his  own  race.  When  it  does  deal  with 
the  past,  and  still  wins  distinction,  the 
success  is  due  either  to  the  purely  human 
interest  of  the  characters,  or  to  the  ro- 
mantic plot — never  to  the  historical  back- 
ground. Surely  this  is  a  timely  critical 
canon;  and  it  is  equally  well  to  be  re- 
minded that  admiration  for  a  historical 
novel,  as  such,  is  no  proof  of  superior  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  readers,  who  too 
often  deceive  themselves  into  thinking 
that  a  pill  of  so-called  fact  is  beneficial 
to  the  mind,  when  it  is  only  the  sugar- 
coating  of  fiction  that  tickles  the  fancy. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  MR.  BEBNABD 

SHAW 

MR.  BERNARD  SHAW  has  published 
a  new  volume  of  prefaces  contain- 
ing also  three  new  plays.  They  are  good 
plays,  well  conceived  and  well  executed, 
interesting,  full  of  movement  and  origin- 
ality, and  with  some  fine  touches  of  char- 
acter drawing.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
without  them  the  book  would  not  be  the 
book  it  is.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the  pre- 
faces that  count.  In  these  Mr.  Shaw  has 
a  character  to  portray  which  is  worthy  of 
his  steel,  and  he  can  do  it  unhampered  by 
technicalities.  With  Bernard  Shaw  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  and  his  admirers 
ranged  round  him  in  solemn  silence,  while 
strains  of  low  music  quiver  up  from  the 
orchestra,  one  can  almost  hear  him  give 
his  boastful  vindications : 

Why  should  I  get  another  man  to  praise  me 
when  I  can  praise  myself  ?    I  have  no  disabilities 


Three  Plats  for  Puritaits.  By  George  Bernard 
Sbaw :  Being  the  third  volume  of  his  collected  plays. 
Herbert  S.  Stone  it  Ck).,  ISmo,  $1.50. 
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to  plead  ;  produce  me  your  best  critic,  and  I  will 
criticize  his  head  off.  As  to  Philosophy,  1  taught  my 
critics  the  little  they  know  in  my"  Quintessence  of 
Ibsenism "  :  and  now  they  turn  their  guns — the 
guns  I  loaded  for  them — on  me,  and  proclaim  that 
I  write  as  if  mankind  had  intellect  without  will^ 
or  heart,  as  they  call  it.  Ingrates  :  who  was  it 
that  directed  your  attention  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween Will  and  Intellect  ?  Nat  Schopenhauer,  I 
think,  but  Shaw. 

There  is  quite  a  new  type  of  humor  in 
these  prefaces,  and  they  are  interesting 
and  very,  very  clever.  In  one  of  them 
Mr.  Shaw  remarks  :  ^'  I  write  prefaces  as 
Dryden  did,  and  treatises  as  Wagner,  be- 
cause I  can  ; ''  but  he  does  not  give  us  any 
reason  for  his  writing  plays.  Though  his 
prefaces  are  more  or  less  frankly  humor- 
ous, his  plays  are  not  farces,  nor  are  they 
supposed  to  be  funny;  the  humor  in  them 
is  mostly  confined  to  the  stage  directions. 
But  are  we  to  take  Mr.  Shaw  seriously  as 
a  playwright  ?  Yes,  for  in  spite  of  himself 
he  deserves  it.  The  dramas  in  this  vol- 
ume read  well,  and  hold  the  interest  from 
first  to  last.  "  The  Devil's  Disciple  "  is 
as  strong  and  stirring  on  the  printed  page 
as  when  it  was  acted  with  such  success  by 
Mr.  Mansfield  three  years  ago;  '^  Cassar 
and  Cleopatra  "  is  not  meant  to  be  trav- 
esty, but  if  it  were  it  would  be  excellent; 
"  Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion  "  con- 
tains the  delightful  character  of  Lady 
Cicily  which  would  make  even  a  dull  play 
worth  reading,  and  this  play  is  not  dull. 
The  plays  should  not  be  judged  by  the 
palaver  and  blare  of  the  prefaces.  Taken 
by  themselves  they  show  an  excellent 
sense  of  proportion,  and  a  much  truer 
conception  of  life  than  the  prefaces  would 

lead  one  to  expect. 

Henry  David  Gray, 


A  FAMILY  PHILOSOPHER  ^XD 

FRIEND 

MATERIALISM    and    the    pride    of 
youth  are  fast  crushing  out   the 
manners  and    ideals  which    once    made 


social  intercourse  a  succession  of  graceful 
events  stimulating  and  uplifting  in  influ- 
ence. The  proverbial  "  gentleman  of  the 
old  school ''  has  almost  become  an  histori- 
cal personage,  so  rare  is  his  appearance  in 
the  mad  rush  of  modern  society.  When 
he  does  appear,  his  rightful  place  as  the 
centre  of  attraction  is  generally  usurped 
by  youth,  upon  whose  apotheosis  all  the 
world  seems  intent. 

To  those  of  us  that  regret  the  passing 
of  old  traditions  and  old-fashioned  courte- 
sies. Home  Thoughts  makes  a  strong  ax>- 
peal.  The  thirty-one  chapters  were  origi- 
nally printed  in  the  New  York  Evetiing 
Post,  and  have  now  been  made  into  a 
book,  which  every  mother,  wife  and 
daughter  in  the  land  should  read.  The 
author  treats  home  subjects  of  interest  to 
women  of  all  ages  and  conditions :  the  re- 
lation of  parents  and  children  concerning 
marriage,  the  relation  of  the  mother  to 
her  son's  wife  and  her  daughter's  hus- 
band, living  up  to  the  wedding  presents, 
the  lady  of  the  house,  the  homelessness  of 
certain  married  women,  mistresses  and 
maids,  the  eldest  born,  disagreeable  chil- 
dren, children  as  judges,  the  snares  of 
useless  regret,  wives  as  partners,  the  eti- 
quette of  family  life,  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  entertaining  and  a  dozen  other 
matters  close  to  the  hearts  of  women. 

The  author  gives  complete  evidence  of 
what  Mrs.  Carlyle  said  women  rarely  pos- 
sess: straightforwardness  and  clear-sight- 
edness. Her  point  of  view  is  sane,  her 
judgment  wise.  If  the  spirit  of  her  words 
informed  the  hearts  of  more  women  of 
to-day,  how  true  it  yrould  be  that  "  mar- 
riage, when  it  is  marriage  at  all,  is  only 
the  seal  which  marks  the  vowed  transition 
of  temporary  into  untiring  service,  and  of 
fitful  into  eternal  love;"  how  humbly 
would  women  assume  the  responsibility 
of  bearing  and  rearing  immortal   souls: 


Home  Thoughts.     By  C. 
12mo,  $1.50. 
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how  strenuous  would  be  their  endeayor  to 
create  that  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  a 
happy  home  I 

The  chapter  called  "  A  Neglected  Sub- 
ject of  Education^'  is  particularly  sug- 
gestive. How  many  mothers  and  fathers 
are  there  who  are  wise  enough  and  on 
terms  of  enough  confidence  with  their 
children  to  discuss  with  them  the  grave 
responsibilities  following  upon  marriage  ? 
To  how  many  daughters  is  maternal  in- 
struction given  to  guide  their  own  chil- 
dren wisely  through  the  pitfalls  and  temp- 
tations of  youth?  How  many  families 
observe  the  niceties  of  social  intercourse 
so  that  refinement  and  good  breeding  are 
the  atmosphere  from  which  children  go 
forth  into  the  world  ?  Happy  the  daugh- 
ters, proud  the  sons,  who  have  in  their 
mother  a  friend  and  guide  like  the  author 
of  this  book.  Such  a  woman  teaches  loy- 
alty to  the  highest  standards,  temperance, 
gentleness^  courage,  all  that  makes  for  the 
best  in  life.  C.  8. 


AMERICA  BEFORE  COLUMBUS 

UNTIL  more  headway  shall  have  been 
made  in  exploration  of  the  ruins  of 
Yucatan  and  Honduras,  knowledge  of 
aboriginal  America  must  rest  practically 
where  it  is,  since  the  civilization  they 
represent  was  by  far  the  highest,  as  it 
probably  was  the  earliest,  of  which  this 
continent  retains  any  trace,  and  offers 
about  the  only  present  hope  of  obtaining 
any  concrete,  consecutive  record  of  the 
great  nations  of  this  Newer  or  perhaps 
Older  World.  The  contributions  of  the 
modem  North  American  Indian  tribes  to 
the  history  of  the  continent  have  at  best 
been  vague,  mythical  and  meagre.  Al- 
together, they  furnish  enough  in  the  way 
of  tradition  and  ceremonial  to  encourage 
belief  in  universal  brotherhood,  though 
ethnology  has  traced  some  more  definite 
kinship. 


Light  from  without  is  even  more  dim. 
In  P.  De  Roo's  History  of  America  Be- 
fore Columbus,  however,  we  have  a  work 
of  exemplary  patience,  a  most  laborious 
compilation  of  what  is  thus  far  recorded, 
not  alone  of  the  first  Americans  them- 
selves, but  of  visitors  to  these  shores,  from 
whatever  quarter,  time  out  of  mind.  In 
the  first  of  his  two  octavo  volumes  the 
author  treats  of  the  aborigines,  but  with 
his  gaze  always  turned  to  the  East, 
naturally  enough,  since  his  work  avowedly 
looks  toward  demonstrating  a  Christiani- 
zation  of  America  by  Catholic  agencies, 
long  before  the  caravels  of  the  Genoese 
crossed  the  sea.  All  of  knowledge  or 
theory  that  can  be  employed  is  devoted  to 
that  end — setting  back  the  Roman  claim 
to  precedence  on  this  continent,  some 
eight  centuries  or  more. 

The  author  has  read  everything  from 
the  secret  records  of  the  Vatican,  as  he 
says,  the  richest  of  historical  treasures, 
through  a  world  of  codices  and  chronicles, 
down  to  the  latest  theorizings  of  Ameri- 
can local  historians,  and  has  culled  from 
them  all.  The  list  of  his  sources  is  a 
chapter  itself.  If,  as  he  with  some  rea- 
son seems  to  fear,  the  odium  theologicum 
has  pervaded  and  at  times  perhaps  warped 
his  work,  the  industry  with  which  he  has 
brought  out  from  old  books  and  forgotten 
records,  inaccessible  to  most  men,  a  vast 
amount  of  curious  information,  and  the 
care  with  which  he  has  sifted  it  and  put 
the  residuum  together,  more  than  make 
amends.  If  his  purpose  is  too  siogle  to 
permit  strict  impartiality,  at  least  it  is  a 
righteous  one. 

He  first  masses  authority  and  argument 
to  dissipate  the  notion  that  the  early 
races  of  America  were  autocthonous. 
Citing  in  turn  all  the  theories  of  origin, 
he  seems  in  the  main  to  share  with  Win- 

HisTOBY  or  America  bbforc  Columbus.  Accordinfi:  to 
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chell  the  belief  that  the  North  American 
tribes  were  pre- Adamite,  and  of  Mongo- 
loid derivation.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  the  Tartars  and  Scyths  were  among 
the  first  ancestors  of  oar  American  In- 
dians. The  indications  of  Turanian  de- 
scent in  them  are  strong.  Witness  the 
language,  features,  eyes,  hair,  frame;  the 
beardless  faces,  the  cold,  impassive  tem- 
perament, the  tendency  to  cruelty.  Payne 
says:  **  The  Turanian  man  has  reached  his 
perfect  development  in  Kentacky  and 
Virginia.*'  The  Scyths,  it  is  interesting 
to  know,  scalped  their  victims.  The 
Mexican  teocallis  or  great  altars  had  the 
same  truncate  pyramid  form  employed  by 
certain  Brahman  sects  in  Siam.  There  is 
inscription  of  Chinese  character  in  the 
wonderful  ruins  of  Palenque.  For  all 
this  Asiatic  invasion  not  alone  is  it  proven 
that  the  Aleutian  Islands  served  as  a 
bridge,  but  the  passage  of  the  Pacific  by 
ships  from  China  and  Japan  is  tolerably 
well  established. 

But  in  speculation  on  the  source  of  the 
Yucatecan  and  Peruvian  civilization  there 
is  even  wider  latitude,  which  is  serviceable 
for  the  purpose  of  the  author's  thesis. 
The  rise  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  made 
wanderers  of  one  of  the  most  highly  civil- 
ized of  Asiatic  peoples — the  Sumeri.  That 
they  went  as  far  as  India  is  certain.  The 
inference  urged  upon  the  reader  here  is 
that  they  did  not  stop  in  Hindustan,  but 
carried  their  civilisation  to  Yucatan  and 
Honduras.  In  all  parts  of  America  ad- 
jacent to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  there  are 
traceable  from  the  earliest  times  certain 
pre-Christian  traditions.  The  Deluge  is 
one  of  these,  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the 
Confusion  of  Tongues  is  another;  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  the  Tree  and  Serpent 
superstition,  the  Temptation  and  Fall  of 
man  —  all  these  things  are  found  full- 
fledged. 

There  are  other  indications,  not  so  much 
a  part  of  the  author's  theological  argu- 


ment, but  none  the  less  corroboratiye, 
which  he  mentions  but  does  not  empha- 
size, such  as  the  worship,  by  the  victor,  of 
the  gods  of  all  the  vanquished,  which  was 
a  well  established  custom  among  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians,  inherited  with- 
out doubt,  from  the  people  of  Sumeri  and 
Akkad.  There  was  also  the  science  of 
making  auguries  from  the  entrails  of 
sacrifices,  which  was  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  western  Asia.  The  phallic  form 
of  worship,  evidence  of  which  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  ruins  of  Uxmal  and 
Chichen-itza,  he  omits  all  reference  to, 
including  it  inferentially,  no  doubt,  under 
the  general  debasement  which  befel  the 
Yucatecans  in  the  progress  of  time,  and 
which  he  contends  was  a  departure  from 
primordial  inspiration.  It  assuredly  pre- 
vailed, nevertheless,  in  Western  Asia  at 
the  time  of  the  Sumerian  downfall. 

But  passing  beyond  the  traditions 
which  parallel  Genesis,  the  author  shows 
by  numberless  quotations  that  among  onr 
aborigines,  long  before  any  recorded 
advent  of  Christian  explorers  to  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  continent,  there  were 
distinct  evidences  of  a  contact,  at  some 
point,  with  the  instructions  of  Christian- 
ity. "The  Catholic  Church,"  says  the 
author, "  has  always  considered  as  the  basis 
of  her  teachings  the  same  primeval  truths 
which  our  aborigines  seem  to  have  pre 
served  from  the  time  of  original  revela- 
tion. In  the  intensely  religious  commn- 
nities  of  Mexico  and  its  neighborhood, 
especially  among  the  Pueblo  Indians,  there 
was  handed  down  a  belief  in  the  triune 
God,  a  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
(which  was  the  Sun)  and  a  Mother;  the 
knowledge  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  God  the  Son  was  widespread.  In  the 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  in  pilgrimages 
and  in  funeral  rites  the  true  faith  was 
bodied  forth,  though  dimly.  Even  Palen- 
que has  its  Christian  emblems.  For  the 
explanation  of  all  these,  which  are  of  too 
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ancient  introduction  to  be  attributable  to 
any  yisitation  from  Christian  Europe^  re- 
sort is  had  to  the  hardly  sustained  theory 
that  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  journeying 
eastward  from  Palestine  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  Asia,  shortly  after  Christ's  death, 
followed  the  path  which  Sumerians  and 
Tartars  had  taken,  and  himself  came,  with 
his  companions,  to  the  Isthmus  empire 
and  the  Peruvian  coasts.  If  not  authori- 
tative, this  assumption  is  at  least  interest- 
ing, and  is  upheld  with  all  the  applicable 
literature  extant. 

Thus  Mr.  de  Roo  leads  down  to  the 
mysterious  advent  in  Yucatan  of  him 
who  was  known  as  Qnetzalcoatl,  a 
bringer  of  new  civilization,  whom  the 
natives  first  deified  and  then  overthrew; 
who  went  away  again  to  the  East  whence 
he  came,  having  foretold  that  after  six  hun- 
dred years  others  should  come  who  would 
take  possession  of  the  land.  When  Mon- 
tezuma, after  feeble  resistance,  yielded  to 
the  advance  of  Cortez  and  his  Spaniards, 
it  was  in  the  belief  that  the  prophecy  of 
of  Qnetzalcoatl  had  been  fulfilled. 

The  author's  next  step,  to  which  much 
space  is  devoted,  is  to  show  that  Qnetzal- 
coatl was  an  Irishman,  and  that  long  be- 
fore the  Scandinavian  exploration  of  the 
Eastern  coast  of  America  Irish  priests  had 
carried  Christianitv  to  the  islands  and  the 
far  shores  of  the  sea.  As  in  the  former 
cases,  he  preludes  the  demonstration  with 
facts,  and  some  fictions,  to  prove  that 
there  was  free  and  frequent  communica- 
tion between  the  eastern  and  western 
shore  of  the  Atlantic,  from  history's  very 
dawn.  The  arguments  and  writings  re- 
garding Atlantis,  and  the  usual  reference 
to  the  Basques  of  Spain  as  being  of  Amer- 
ican origin,  the  Platonian  description  of 
the  western  world,  in  the  "  Critias,"  and 
many  geological  reasonings,  all  are  re- 
viewed. Sanchoniathon,  the  Phoenician 
historian,  who  2,300  years  before  Christ 
had  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Western 


Continent;  Dante,  who  in  the  Divina 
Commedia  discovered  America  two  hun- 
dred years  before  Columbus;  the  belief 
that  even  Egypt  itself  was  settled  from 
America,  and  the  discoveries  of  Schlie- 
mann  at  Hissar-lik,  which  add  to  the 
proofs  of  it;  all  these  and  many  more  are 
discussed. 

Then  the  objective  point  is  reached. 
Celtic  nomadism  found  expression  in  St. 
Brendan,  who  sailed  from  Ireland  into  the 
Western  Sea,  to  Iceland,  to  Greenland, 
and  had  an  island  of  his  own,  which  ap- 
peared on  all  the  mediaeval  maps.  The 
theory  here  held  is  that  St.  Brendan  and 
his  companions  reached  America,  invaded 
it  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Ohio  River,  then 
returning  reared  the  cross  in  Greenland 
and  Iceland;  that  other  Irish  voyagers 
followed,  passing  as  far  to  the  south 
and  west  as  Mexico.  Humboldt  believes 
that  the  high  priests  or  papas  of  Iceland 
came  from  America,  and  that  they  were 
Irish.  By  this  word  papa  much  store  is 
set,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  name  by  which 
Quetzalcoatl  and  his  priests  were  known 
to  Yucatan  and  Peru.  There  is  strong 
suggestion,  too,  in  the  white  robe  he  wore, 
which  was  the  costume  of  the  early 
Irish  priests  wherever  they  officiated, 
whether  in  Germany,  Iceland  or  Mexico 
— or  Ireland. 

In  the  light  of  the  presentment  here 
made  from  the  old  ecclesiastical  and  other 
documents,  Columbus  looks  like  a  sailor- 
man  of  yesterday,  navigating  a  route 
which  a  multitude  had  traversed  before 
him,  toward  a  land  which  for  centuries 
had  been  known  to  all  Northern  sea 
rovers,  part  of  it  as  Ireland  the  Great,  and 
part  as  Vinland  the  Good.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  Mr.  de  Roo  says,  the  attractions 
of  the  country  were  known  all  over 
Northwestern  Europe.  Long  before  that 
Feargal,  an  Irish  priest  preaching  in  Ger- 
many, proclaimed  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth.     Pope  Zacharias  ordered  that  he  be 
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examined.  Feargal  defended  himself  with 
such  force  of  argument  and  fact  that  he 
was  elevated  to  the  See  of  Salzburg. 

There  was  the  Welshman,  Madoc,  too, 
who  in  1170  came  to  America,  and, 
certain  writers  believe,  went  to  Mexico. 
Traces  of  the  Welsh  tongue  are  found 
among  several  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Some 
affidavits,  indeed,  are  presented,  of  Welsh- 
men who,  in  Virginia,  Illinois  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  have  carried 
on  conversation  with  the  Indians  in  the 
Welsh  tongue.  In  one  part  of  his  argu- 
ment Mr.  de  Roo  speaks  of  the  outcrop- 
pings  of  the  Irish  speech  in  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Northeast.  Inasmuch  as  he 
has  in  the  earlier  chapters  endorsed  the 


theory  of  Tartar  origin  for  the  Indians,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  dis- 
position he  would  make  of  the  statement 
of  O'Donovan,  who  on  his  famous  journey 
to  Merv  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
Irish  cast  of  countenance  of  certain  tribes 
of  Turkomans,  and  their  use  of  words  and 
practice  of  customs  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar  from  boyhood,  in  his  home 
in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

A  large  and  interesting  part  of  Mr.  de 
Roo's  second  volume  is  given  to  telling  over 
again,  with  amplification  from  original 
documents,  the  story  of  the  Scandinavian 
occupation  of  America,  and  a  larger  part 
to  the  rise  and  decline  of  Christian  civili- 
zation in  Greenland.  J.  K.  M. 


SUMMER    NOVELS 


npHE  flood  of  historic  fiction  still  pours 
■^  in.  The  clash  of  swords,  the  glint 
of  daggers,  the  hand-to-hand  struggles  of 
combatants,  and  the  sometimes  inextric- 
able commingling  of  plots  and  counter- 
plots leave  such  a  glut  of  action  and  inci- 
dent on  the  mind  that  the  reader  may 
well  be  pardoned  if  he  finds  himself  at 
times  unable  to  keep  up  any  sharp  line  of 
demarkation  between  the  stories  them- 
selves, or  differentiate  accurately  the  na-, 
tive  merits  of  their  respective  authors. 

Among  the  few  romances  that  stand  out 
sharply  from  the  mass  may  be  mentioned 
The  Lion's  Brood,  by  Duffield  Osborne. 
In  the  first  place  its  period,  people  and 
incidents  separate  it  from  the  outflow  of 
half-mediaeval  or  sixteenth-  or  seven- 
teenth-century romances  which  have  vied 
in  popularity  with  those  of  the  American 
colonial  period  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  action  of  the  story  centres  around 
Rome  in  the  days  when  it  was  overrun  by 

The  Lion'8  Brood.    By  Diimeld  Osborne.    G.  P.  Put- 
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Carthaginian  legions  under  the  great 
Hannibal;  the  Lion's  Brood  being  the  sons 
of  the  old  Carthaginian  leader,  Hamilcar, 
of  whom  Hannibal  himself  was  greatest. 
The  story  is  told  with  marked  vigor  and 
dash.  The  pictures  of  the  life  of  the 
times  are  vivid,  and  bear  on  their  face  an 
air  of  verisimilitude.  The  moment  chosen 
is  that  in  which  the  Romans  were  for  the 
time  cowed  into  seeming  submission,  and 
when  some  of  Rome's  highborn  time- 
servers  were  knuckling  to  the  Punic 
strangers.  The  young  hero,  Sergius,  is 
one  of  those  wonderful  fellows  who  seem 
to  reincarnate  themselves  at  will  in  fic- 
tion, and  of  whose  prototype  actual  his- 
tory gives  us  a  rare,  occasional  glimpse. 
The  other  leading  personages  are  a  young 
and  beautiful  Roman  lady,  who  risks  life 
and  even  reputation,  intriguing  for  her 
country's  benefit  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  a  priest  of  the  Carthaginian 
god,  Melkart,  who  becomes  infatuated 
with  her,  and  whose  juggling  on  her  ac- 
count  with    the  oracles  of  his  deity  is 
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made  to  account  for  the  delay  in  attack- 
ing the  Romans  which  proved  so  fatal  to 
Hannibal.  This  great  general  is  made  a 
figure  to  admire  rather  than  love;  brave, 
severe,  pure  of  life,  and  touched  by  that 
sadness  which  foreshadows  destiny.  Al- 
together it  is  a  strong  story,  well  sustained 
and  very  dramatic. 

Garcilaso,  by  J.  Breckenridge  Ellis,  a 
story  of  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion and  of  Columbus's  voyage  of  discov- 
ery is  another  story  of  incessant  action — 
the  action  of  melodrama.  The  motive 
turns  upon  the  love  of  the  hero — Oarcilaso 
— for  a  beautiful  Italian  lady,  one  of  the 
small  band  of  primitive  Christians  who 
inhabited  Piedmonte,  and  who  refused 
allegiance  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Liv- 
ing in  Spain  she  comes  under  ban  of  the 
Inquisition.  In  some  of  its  aspects  the 
story  is  revolting,  and  to  make  any  part  of 
it  appear  credible,  one  must  divest  oneself 
of  all  modern  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
effort  to  understand  a  period  of  such  in- 
credible bigotry  and  abnormal  cruelty. 

In  Search  of  Mademoiselle,  by  George 
Gibbs,  is  another  romance  of  melodra- 
matic interest,  but  with  a  difference.  Mr. 
Gibbs,  being  an  artist,  he  makes,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  picturesque  story.  The 
particular  setting,  too,  is  one  hitherto  un- 
sought in  fiction — namely,  that  of  the 
struggle  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
for  the  possession  of  Florida,  while  the 
theme  is  the  love  of  a  young  Englishman 
for  a  noble  young  lady  of  Huguenot  fam- 
ily. The  religious  animosity  between  the 
two  peoples  within  the  new  territory  was 
quite  as  rabid  as  that  shown  in  Spain; 
with  the  difference  that  the  victims, 
through  the  aid  of  Indian  allies  and  oth- 
ers, found  somewhat  better  chance  of  es- 
cape.    One  feels  that  the  author  gave  full 
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rein  to  his  imagination  unhampered  by  a 
too  troublesome  regard  for  historic  text. 

From  these  melodramatic  scenes  one 
turns  with  a  sense  of  entering  totally  dif- 
ferent ground,  and  touching  almost  his- 
toric fact  in  A  Soldier  of  Virginia,  by 
Burton  Egbert  Stevenson.  It  opens  with 
the  fortunes  of  a  certain  Stewart  family 
in  Virginia,  whose  ancestor  left  Scotland 
— after  beggaring  himself  through  adher- 
ence to  the  royal  Stuarts — three  genera- 
tions before  the  hero  is  born.  The  hero 
serves  with  Washington  in  Braddock's 
army,  and  the  disasters  that  befel  that 
proud,  wilful  and  brave  man  are  depicted 
with  a  force  that  carries  conviction.  A 
charming  love  story  runs  throughout  the 
tale,  and  the  habits  of  the  periods  it  cov- 
ers are  delightfully  pictured.  The  liter- 
ary quality  of  the  story  is  refreshing.  It 
marks  the  contrast  between  mere  story- 
telling and  that  enhanced  by  the  charm 
of  an  artistic  use  of  language. 

A  State  Secret,  and  other  tales,  by  B. 
M.  Croker,  makes  up  a  volume  of  ten 
short  stories,  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid 
in  Ireland.  While  these  tales  reveal  no 
fresh  outcome  they  are  very  well  told,  and 
in  effect  pleasing.  They  have  neither  the 
rollicking  fun  of  some  of  the  Irish  tales 
of  the  older  generations,  nor  the  sparkle 
and  incessant  play  that  marked  those  of 
May  Laffan  at  her  best,  nor  yet  the  deli- 
cate fancy  and  pathos  of  the  modern  Cel- 
tic School,  of  which  Jane  Barlow  is  an 
exponent;  and  yet  Mrs.  Croker's  stories 
are  in  another  way  racy  of  Irish  life.  We 
feel  the  things  she  tells  could  not  have 
happened  anywhere  else,  and  she  gives  us 
real  Irish  speech.  Not  the  clumsy,  farci- 
cal bad  spelling  and  misplacement  of 
vowels  commonly  made  to  do  duty  for  Irish 
brogue,  but  real  native  idiomatic  speech. 

A  Soldier  of  Viroisia.    By  Burton  Egbert  Steyenson 
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§  Mr.  George  Horton's  is  the  latest  name 
to  be  added  to  the  long  list  which  links 
the  United  States  diplomatic  and  consu- 
lar service  to  American  letters.  At  one 
time  Consul  at  Athens,  he  has  utilized  his 
experiences  in  Like  Another  Helen,  a 
story  of  the  last  rising  of  Crete  and  of  the 
concert  of  the  Powers.  His  heroine  is 
like  Helen  of  Troy  in  beauty  only;  she 
lures  men  unconsciously,  and  in  the  ruin 
and  rapine  which  surround  her,  she  is  a 
victim,  not  the  cause.  The  American 
wandering  abroad  in  search  of  adventure, 
or  finding  it  without  the  seeking,  has  been 
a  figure  of  growing  importance  in  our  fic- 
tion, since  the  West  became  civilized,  and 
is  woolly  no  more.  We  are  expanding  in 
territory,  industry,  commerce,  and  enter- 
prise; therefore  the  American  rescuing 
princesses,  fighting  for  alien  causes  in 
romance,  is  but  a  refiection,  a  projection, 
one  might  say,  of  that  very  real  country- 
man of  his  who  builds  bridges  across  the 
Atbara,  furnishes  locomotives  to  Japan, 
and  rails  to  England.  Mr.  Horton's  story 
of  adventure  has  a  novel  background  and 
surroundings,  for  which  let  us  give  thanks; 
it  has  a  soldier  of  fortune  of  the  best  type 
in  the  person  of  the  Swede,  Peter  Lind- 
bohm,  who  goes  wherever  there  is  fight- 
ing, whether  in  the  Argentine,  in  South 
Africa,  or  in  China,  and,  above  all,  it  has 
the  merit,  none  too  common  nowadays,  of 
being  written  by  a  man  who  has  the  liter- 
ary instinct,  and  the  power  of  description. 
So,  while  there  is  here  all  the  fighting, 
adventure,  and  intrigue,  all  the  heroism  of 
the  Cretans,  all  the  cruelty  of  the  Turks, 
the  reader  can  possibly  desire,  Mr.  Horton 
does  not  omit  to  give  u§  a  series  of  de- 
scriptions of  the  pastoral  life  of  Crete, 
almost  Homeric  in  its  simplicity,  which 
commend  themselves  to  all  who  like  good 
work.  Again,  in  the  opening  chapter,  there 
is  a  picture  of  falling  night  on  the  Attic 
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coast,  which,  an  aquarelle  rather  than  an 
oil-painting,  is  a  little  gem  in  its  simple, 
effective  way.  Taken  altogether.  Like 
Another  Helen  is  a  novel  that  should  not 
be  classed  with  the  mass  of  average  fiction 
of  the  moment. 

Lysbethy  A  Tale  of  the  Dutch,  by  H. 
Rider  Haggard,  carries  us  to  the  city  of 
Leyden  in  the  year  1544,  when  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Dutch  people  were  being 
worked  out  under  the  auspices  of  Philip 
II  and  William  the  Silent,  respectiyely. 
It  is  mainly  the  story  of  the  adventures, 
trials  and  final  triumphs  of  a  Burgher 
family,  and  through  these  we  are  made  to 
witness  what  must  have  been  the  daily 
life  panorama  of  the  people  of  Holland 
during  a  period  of  as  cruel  suffering  and 
persecution  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
nation  under  a  foreign  yoke.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful picture,  relieved  by  glimpses  of  family 
love  and  devoted  friendship.  As  in  all 
the  many  romances  of  that  period  now 
issued,  the  blackness  of  Spanish  cruelty 
stands  out  unrelieved,  until  for  very  lack 
of  anything  like  the  shadings  and  varia- 
tions which  we  know  to  belong  to  human 
nature  at  all  periods,  we  first  protest  and 
then  question  the  accuracy  of  the  draw- 
ing. The  literary  style  touches  the 
author's  best. 

The  world  of  young  readers  who  have 
come  to  greet  with  pleasure  anything  from 
the  pen  of  General  Charles  King  will  be 
likely  to  read  with  approval  his  In  Spite 
of  Foes.  It  deals  with  garrison  life  and 
the  social  conditions  which  cluster  around 
it,  of  which  this  author  has  shown  him- 
self a  master  narrator.  The  story  has  the 
usual  vigor,  dash  and  charm,  and  hair 
breadth  escapes;  and  ends  in  an  uplift  of 
happiness  for  the  parties  most  active  in 
bringing  about  its  denouement. 
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Max  Pemberton^s  Pro  Patria  treats  us 
to  something  really  novel  in  a  day  of  sen- 
sational romance,  for  he  unearths  from 
his  imagination  nothing  less  than  a  fiend- 
ish scheme  put  into  operation  by  a  half 
caste  Englishman  for  placing  London  at 
the  mercy  of  the  French  and  thus  subju- 
gating the  whole  country.  The  author  of 
this  scheme  is  pictured  as  an  engineer 
with  a  genius  for  construction  on  a  large 
scale.  With  a  vindictive  soul  smarting 
under  innumerable  snubs,  inflicted  on  him 
because  of  his  strain  of  African  blood,  he 
broods  on  revenge,  and  finally  finds  means 
of  constructing  a  vast  tunnel  under  the 
sea  from  Calais  to  Dover,  and  landing  a 
French  army  unawares  in  London.  Into 
this  tunnel  he  tries  to  entrap  a  young 
Englishman  whom  he  fancies  had  sus- 
pected his  scheme.  The  latter,  as  by  a 
miracle  escapes,  and  explodes  the  story  to 
unbelieving  Englishmen.  Subsequent  ad- 
ventures are  as  astounding  to  credulity  as 
a  leaf  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  story  lies  in  the 
dreams  it  awakens  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  scheme.    It  is  cleverly  told. 

Another  Woman's  Territory,  by  Alien, 
has  little  to  do  with  episodes  of  romantic 
interest,  but  indulges  in  much  probing 
into  the  heart  of  events  and  situations 
of  every-day  life.  It  concerns  itself  with 
matters  that  might  befall  any  family — 
even  the  proverbial  best  regulated  ones. 
There  is  a  brother  who  shames  the  women 
of  his  family  by  forgery;  women  who 
might  die  to  screen  him,  but  yet  will  not 
lie  to  cover  what  they  regard  as  social  deg- 
radation. There  is  the  prolonged  revela- 
tion of  the  estrangement  of  a  husband  and 
wife,  both  of  whom  try  to  do  their  respec- 
tive duty — or  what  is  conceived  as  such — 
to  each  other.    And  there  is  that  other 
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personage — more  common  in  life,  perhaps, 
than  in  fiction — the  unmarried  woman 
whose  sympathies  are  worked  upon  in  the 
interest  of  the  husband,  and  thus  becomes 
the  victim  of  her  own  unoccupied  affec- 
tions and  vanity  combined.  Despite  these 
tangled  and  somewhat  risquS  situations, 
the  story  strikes  a  severe  moral  tone  and 
sustains  it  well  to  the  end.  The  woman 
friend  and  the  wife  come  face  to  face,  and 
the  scene  between  them  is  well  worth 
reading.  They  are  honest  women  both, 
and  do  not  blink  the  truth  from  one  an- 
other. More,  each  respects  the  other,  and 
they  become  friends.  This  is  a  situation 
sure  to  make  the  cynical  man  smile 
derisively,  and  will  as  surely  make  the 
woman  who  really  knows  life  nod  appro- 
val to  the  firm  touch  of  the  author's 
hand.  The  style  is  both  refined  and 
vivid. 

Philbrick  Howell,  by  Albert  Kinross, 
is  another  story  of  everyday  life — in  Eng- 
land. It  deals  with  the  rather  pathetic 
childhood  and  early  youth  of  a  lad  who 
knew  no  other  home  than  that  provided 
for  him  by  friends.  He  develops  more 
than  average  literary  ability,  and  as  he 
reaches  manhood  makes  his  mark. 
Through  all  his  gropings  his  inspiration 
has  been  a  playmate  whom  he  loved  and 
idealized.  The  unfolding  of  this  girFs 
character  affords  the  reader  an  interesting 
psychological  play.  From  the  start  her 
quality  may  be  more  than  suspected,  for 
none  but  the  poetic  author-lover  is  really 
blind  to  it.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  natures  is  admirably  delineated,  and 
the  story  is  altogether  rich  in  subtle 
touches.  The  tone  is  both  leisurely  and 
engaging,  and  the  literary  style  much 
above  the  average. 

Mr.  Will  Payne's  ITie  Story  of  Eva  de- 
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seryes  a  hearty  welcome^  notwithstanding 
the  somewhat  melodramatic  episode  which 
the  author  has  chosen  for  the  turning-point 
in  the  realistic  career  of  his  chief  cluurac- 
ters.  The  book  is  honest,  it  deals  with 
real  people  and  real  life,  and  it  is  admir- 
ably constructed  and  written.  It  boldly 
envisages  one  of  the  problems  of  existence 
for  which  the  traditions  of  fiction  know 
but  one  ending — retribution — whereas  in 
reality  the  question  of  the  breaking  of  the 
moral  law  and  its  consequences  is  far 
more  complex.  The  woman,  having  left 
her  husband  for  good  reason,  loves  again, 
and  forms  an  irregular  union  which  leads, 
not  to  disaster,  but  to  worldly  advance- 
ment and  respect.  Their  sin  does  not  find 
them  out,  and  ends  in  marriage.  This 
situation  is  in  itself  sufficiently  interesting 
to  carry  the  book,  but  Mr.  Payne  has 
cleverly  complicated  it  by  a  study  of  con- 
trasts in  character  on  sectional  lines,  the 
woman  being  of  the  West,  strong,  noble, 
but  untutored,  the  man  of  decaying  New 
England,  the  last  scion  of  a  house  whose 
mental  and  moral  strength  has  come  to 
an  end.  Hence  an  estrangement,  when 
they  rise  in  the  social  scale,  he  to  an  envi- 
ronment where  he  belongs  by  birth,  she  to 
a  strange  world  in  which  she  flounders 
strangely.  Mr.  Payne  has  written  a  book 
that  is  worth  reading,  because  there  is 
thought  in  it  and  food  for  thought  for 
others. 

The  authors  of  On  Peter's  Island  have 
wisely  kept  their  vivid  tale  well  within  the 
bounds  of  probability,  and  thereby  en- 
hanced its  interest  to  the  reader.  Nihilist 
conspiracies  we  have  had  in  numbers  in 
fiction,  often  from  English  writers  who 
never  had  seen  Russia.  Arthur  R.  Ropes 
and  Mary  E.  Ropes,  however,  whose  rela- 
tionship towards  each  other,  whether  hus- 
band and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  or 
father  and  daughter,  is  not  indicated  on 
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their  title-page,  furnish  on  every  page  of 
their  story  convincing  evidence  that  they 
know  Russian  life  and  Russian  conditions, 
revealing  their  knowledge  incidentally  in 
their  picture  of  environment,  which 
strengthens  the  action,  but  never  usurps 
its  place,  but  still  more  in  the  native 
characters  they  employ.  There  are  two 
Americans  in  the  story — oil  refiners  on 
Peter's  Island  in  the  Neva — ^a  Polish  ad- 
venturer, a  weak,  traitorous,  degenerate 
son  of  a  broken  race,  and  two  young 
women — enough  to  furnish  an  intricate 
but  well  handled  love  intrigue.  But,  after 
all  has  been  said,  it  is  the  ingenions  em- 
ployment of  Underground  Russia,  with  an 
unmistakable  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that 
makes  the  sustained  interest  of  the  story. 
It  deals  not  with  the  Russia  of  melodrama, 
but  with  Russia  as  it  really  was  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III. 

Sir  Christopher,  Mrs.  Maud  Wilder 
Goodwin's  new  colonial  story^  is  remotely 
connected  with  her  "  The  Head  of  a  Hun- 
dred." Hence  in  it  appear  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  early  pioneers  she  drew 
in  that  novel.  Her  present  romance  is  of 
Maryland  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  the  feuds  then  raging 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  between  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead.  The  murder  of  a  Jesuit 
priest,  in  truth,  furnishes  the  incident 
around  which  revolves  the  whole  plot  of 
chivalry  and  villainy,  of  love  and  trust,  of 
wrongful  accusation  and  ultimate  vindi- 
cation. The  tale  reads  well,  Mrs.  Good- 
win having  a  knack  of  composing  attrac- 
tive pictures  and  telling  climaxes — ^a  sense 
for  the  dramatic  without  which  a  story  of 
this  kind  cannot  succeed.  Hers  is  consci- 
entious, scholarly,  polished  work,  -which 
slights  no  detail,  and  makes  no  mistakes 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  values  of  her 
material.     Her  love  stories — there  is  more 
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than  one — are  cleverly  contrasted,  the  one 
of  happy  youth,  with  life  all  before  it,  the 
other  of  maturing  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, with  suffering  and  trial  to  give  it 
strength  and  dignity. 

Miss  Geraldine  Anthony,  makes  her 
bow  to  the  public  holding  in  her  very 
lady-like  hand  one  of  the  Harper  series 
of  American  novels,  entitled  A  Victim  of 
Circumstances.  Miss  Geraldine  Anthony 
— more  power  to  her  elbow — would  have 
been  ranked  by  the  great  Dr.  Johnson 
with  "the  charming  S.S.,  a  most  agree- 
able rattle!*'  Her  story  deals  with-  the 
fashionable  New  York  of  1887,  a  sort  of 
Dark  Ages  period,  contrasted  with  the 
electrically-lighted  "society"  of  to-day. 
It  is  a  simple  story  enough  of  "  vacuity 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  poverty  proud  of 
its  purple  clothing."  Haifa  dozen  young 
persons  cherish  somewhat  criss-cross  and 
unmanageable  love  affairs,  and  an  elderly 
Tartar,  the  dowager-duchess  of  her  own 
Hudson  River  dukedom,  and  reigning 
autocrat  of  half  New  York  besides, 
plunges  purposes  into  confusion,  or  brings 
order  out  of  chaos,  as  may  happen.  The 
story  is  pre-eminently  "smart."  The 
young  people  talk  with  the  glibness  of 
youth,  and  with  not  a  little  of  the  polite 
effrontery  that  passes  for  cleverness,  or 
even  for  wit,  until  it  is  cold.  There  is  the 
clash  of  varying  temperaments,  very  clear- 
ly delineated.  There  is  the  showing  of 
the  inexorable  grip  of  tendency  and  envi- 
ronment on  the  very  lightest  of  these 
agreeable  trifles.  There  is  even  a  strain, 
very  lightly  and  skilfully  touched,  of 
pathos — ^almost  of  melancholy.  Who  is 
the  victim  of  circumstances  is  not  clear, 
all  the  characters  seeming  to  receive  a  re- 
buff from  Madame  Fortune,  in  their 
dearest  desires.  Miss  Anthony's  story  is 
a  capital  summer-afternoon  companion, 
entertaining  with  the  fun  of  youth  and 


high  spirits,  with  plenty  of  movement, 
kindly  in  mood,  and  clever  in  method. 
When  she  does  something  a  great  deal 
better,  which  her  ability  justifies  her  re- 
viewers in  expecting,  she  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  her  first  story — and  this  is 
high  praise. 

Life  in  the  open,  the  healthful,  invigor- 
ating air  of  the  Virginian  hills,  a  true 
love  of  horses,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
primitive  virtues  that  are  the  coin  current 
in  the  cattleman's  life — these  are  the  ele- 
ments that  make  Mr.  Melville  D.  Post's 
Dwellers  in  the  Hills  a  book  worth  read- 
ing. It  is  a  new  country  in  fiction  that 
he  opens  up  to  us,  and  we  ride  through  it 
with  delight  in  the  copipany  of  his  two 
stockmen  and  their  young  companion, 
learning  by  the  way  to  love  and  appreci- 
ate their  mounts  as  they  do  themselves, 
and  growing  more  and  more  interested  in 
the  chances  of  success  of  their  venture, 
which  is  to  bring  a  herd  of  steers  within 
three  days  to  a  certain  point  in  the  teeth 
of  the  unscrupulous  opposition  of  their 
purchaser,  who  has  discovered  that  he  has 
made  a  losing  venture.  They  win,  though 
their  chief  is  confined  to  his  bed  by  a  fall, 
another  trick  of  a  tricky  enemy.  Stout 
hearts  and  skill  do  not  work  alone,  how- 
ever; a  woman's  brain  assists  them,  un- 
beknown to  them,  in  apparent  league  with 
their  opponent,  but  in  reality  misleading 
him  with  love's  strategy.  The  story  is  an 
episode,  nothing  more,  but  it  suffices  for 
the  filling  of  this  book,  which  deserves  a 
a  word  of  hearty  recommendation. 

When  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  time  to 
spare  from  history- writing  and  law-mak- 
ing, instead  of  idling  down  the  sweet  shady 
side  of  Pall  Mall,  or  traveling,  or  collect- 
ing, to  quiet  his  nerves,  he  turns  to  and 
composes  a  novel.  The  list  of  these  novels 
is  now  so  long  that  it  has  disappeared  from 
his    title-pages.      Presumably,    however. 
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Mononia:  A  Love-Story  of  the  Forty-eighty 
is  the  youngest  of  an  intelligent  family  of 
at  least  three-score-and-ten  numbers. 

It  is  a  narrative  of  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned kind,  full  of  leisure,  well-rounded 
out  with  the  obseryations  of  the  author, 
with  the  customary  number  of  customary 
figures  with  speaking  parts.  Young  lov- 
ers; inadequate  and  difficult  heavy  father; 
villain  not  too  villainous — not  at  all  a  lion 
to  fright  the  ladies;  fraternal  brother  and 
sister  of  brilliant  parts,  which  modesty 
compels  them  to  conceal  from  the  reader; 
an  informer;  Irish  patriots  in  plenty; 
stern  judge;  a  general  atmosphere  of 
young  Ireland;  and,  finally,  emigration 
to  the  Land  of  the  Free  and  the  Home  of 
the  Brave.  The  book  is  four  hundred 
pages  long,  and  there  is  not  a  line  in  it 
which  Mr.  Podsnap  would  hesitate  to  ex- 
pose to  the  gaze  of  his  Oeorgianna.  The 
ladies  of  Cranford  might  well  have  re- 
joiced in  it,  feeling  that  they  were  tasting 
the  wild  adventurous  flavor  of  life  in  des- 
perate times. 

There  is  no  better  king  of  good  fellows 
living  than  Mr.  McCarthy,  but  for  ro- 
mance, color,  vividness,  invention,  one 
must  go  to  his  histories,  leaving  the  sta- 
tistical and  the  laborious  to  improve  their 
minds  and  to  sober  their  judgment  with 
his  fiction. 

Alta  California  has  yielded  material  for 
a  good  story  of  adventure  to  Mr.  Horace 
Annesley  Vachell,  an  Englishman  who 
was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  the  state, 
which  has  already  furnished  him  subjects 
for  more  than  one  modern  romance.  Here 
he  draws  upon  the  past,  the  days  of  the 
Mexican,  of  the  rule  of  marlafia,  of  indo- 
lence, chivalry,  political  intrigue,  and 
strong  passions.  His  hero  is  an  English- 
man,   who,    with    his    well-born    foster- 
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brother,  proceeds  to  the  Pacific  coast  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century,  there  to  be 
drawn  into  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  charming  sefLorita,  who 
proves  herself  a  noble,  steadfast  woman 
as  well.  The  romance  and  the  adventures 
are  equally  good  of  their  kind,  the  pa- 
thetic ending  being  achieved  with  a 
happy  hand.  California  in  its  Spanish 
days  has  been  generally  overlooked  by 
American  novelists.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton  has  done  the  best  work  in  this  field, 
in  "  The  Doomswoman  "  and  "  Before  the 
Gringo  Came.^'  Mr.  Vachell  is  a  less 
painstaking  student,  and  the  colors  on  his 
palette  are  far  less  glowing.  But  no  com- 
parisons need  be  drawn,  for  his  book  is, 
above  all  else,  a  tale  of  love  and  action. 

The  "American  Novel  Series"  has 
progressed  to  its  third  number,  Martin 
Brook,  which  carries  its  readers  back  to 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  and  then 
forward  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  growth  of  the  abolition  sentiment  is 
traced  in  it;  the  persecutions  of  its  early 
advocates  are  introduced,  but  are  not 
made  so  prominent  as  they  might  have 
been.  The  story  of  Martin  Br6ok  is  the 
main  interest,  and  he  is  a  waif  of  the  rand 
districts,  adopted  by  the  great  man  of  the 
village,  advancing  from  step  to  step  until 
he  gives  up  all  he  has  gained  to  preach  the 
negro's  freedom.  But  half  the  story  has 
been  told  before  this  point  is  reached,  and 
the  first  half,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a 
chronicle  of  small  beer,  conscientiouslv 
done,  but  not  particularly  enlivening. 
There  is  a  runaway  negro,  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  legal  and  ethical  views  of 
slavery  held  in  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury by  good  men  and  true,  including 
clergymen;  but  the  reader  feels  that  all 
this  should  have  been  compressed  within 
half  the  space  it  occupies,  and  the  later 
episodes  expanded  and  added  to.     There 

Martin  Brook.    By  Morgan  Bates.    Harper  &  Brao.. 
18mo,  $1.50. 
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is  so  much  more  in  the  story  of  the  aboli- 
tion moYoment  than  this  anthor  has  seen 
fit  to  tell. 

Mr.  Joseph   A.  Altsheler  strengthens 
with  each  new  book  from  his  pen,  his 
claim  to  the  serious  consideration  of  read- 
ers of  American  historical  fiction.    He  is 
a   conscientious   student,   therefore    the 
foundations  upon  which    he  builds  his 
romances  are  deep  and  sound;   admira- 
tion of  the  men  who  made  this  country 
is  of  their  essence,  whether  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution,  the  war  of  1812,  or  the 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union* 
But,  patriot  in  the  widest  sense  though 
he  be,  his  native  state  is  ever  present  in 
his  thoughts  and  fancies;  the  backwoods- 
men of  1812,  the  pioneers  of  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  have  inspired  him 
to  do  his  best  work.    They  live,  these  tall, 
lean  Eentuckians,  sons  of  hardship  and 
danger,  in  "A  Herald  of  the  West,"  and 
again  in  The  Wilderness  Boad,  in  which 
Mr.  Altsheler  takes  us  through  the  disas- 
trous campaign  of  St.   Glair,  and   Mad 
Anthony  Wayne's  victory.    He  skilfully 
employs  the  vast  gulf  then  existing  be- 
tween the  new  freemen  of  the  East  and 
their  silent  brethren  on  the  border  of  the 
wilderness,  giving  freer  reign  to  his  fancy 
in  the  weaving  of  his  love-story  than  is 
usual  with  him.    We  have  somewhat  lost 
sight  of  the  Indian   as  a  factor  in  our 
national  history  and  romance.     Here,  of 
course,  he  plays  an  important  part,  and 
we  meet  him  again  gladly,  for  he  is  still 
as  he  was  in  the  days  of  Cooper,  magnifi- 
cent "material"  for   the   novelist.     Mr. 
Altsheler  has  steeped    his  book  in  the 
mystery  of  the  eternal  forests;  their  at- 
mosphere pervades  its  pages;  and  the  red 
men  who  were  its  children,  and  the  pio- 
neers who  wrung  it  from  them  in  the  bat- 
tle for  a  continent  of  which  they  bore  the 
brunt,  stand  out  in  it,  clearly,  distinctly. 


silent  men  of  daring  and  determination, 
of  suffering  and  duty. 

The  cry  for  the  novel  of  New  York,  like 
that  vainer  one  for  the  "  great  American 
novel " — the  novel  of  a  continent,  if  you 
please — is  still  raised  periodically  in  aca- 
demic circles.    While  waiting  for  the  local 
masterpiece,  we  can  well  be  satisfied  for 
the  moment  with  Mr.  E.  W.  Townsend's 
Days  Like  These,  which  is  a  satisfactory 
picture  of  the  whole  range  of  our  munici- 
pal life,  from    Cherry   Hill   and  Hell's 
Kitchen  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  to  even  a 
ducal  castle  in  England.    The  author  of 
"  Chimmie  Fadden  "  knows  le  dessons  des 
cartes  as   a  New  York  newspaper  man 
learns  to  know  it;  from  the  ward  heeler 
to  the  boss  himself,  from  the  newsboy  to 
the  head  of  a  trust,  from  a  Grand  Street 
millinery  establishment  to  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria — that   refuge    of    the    exclusive 
multitude — he   takes  us,  backward  and 
forward;  and  he  does  it  so  plausibly  that 
we  do  not  bother  ourselves  about  the  prob- 
ability of  his  intricate  plot.    We  rise  by 
the  golden  links  of  an  inheritance,  ac- 
companying two  BLdmiTMe  parventMs  into 
the  great  world,  and  learning  by  the  way 
a  good  deal  of  the  inwardness  of  our  poli- 
tics, the  life  of  the  other  half,  the  methods 
of  thieves  and  thief-catchers,  the  tyranny 
of  the  district  leader,  the  growth  of  the 
consolidation  of  great  business  interests, 
and  hundreds  of  other  things  which  we 
accept  as  prosaic  facts  in  our  daily  life, 
without  considering  their  value  as  mate- 
rial for  novels.  Yet  Mr.  Townsend's  book 
is  good  fiction  from  first  page  to  last — 
worldly-wise  but  full  of  human  kindness, 
optimistic    and    sunshiny.    We  may   be 
more  interested  in  the  "  scrapping  "  twins 
of  Mrs.  Cassidy,  who  sells  papers  at  the 
bridge  entrance,  and  in  Micky  (Kid)  Cas- 
sidy, the  middle-weight  champion,    the 
apple  of  her  eye,  than  in  the  grand  monde 


The  Wiu>brnk8s  Road.    By  Joseph  A.  Altsheler.    D. 
AppletOD  ft  COm  12mo,  $1.60. 


Days  Likb  Tbbsk.    By  E.  W.  Townsend.    Harper  St 
Bros.,  ISmo,  fl.fiO. 
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of  Ootham;  but  eTen  there  Mr.  TowDsend 
manages  to  give  us  a  most  interesting  per- 
sonage in  Mrs.  Polly  Foster.  Days  Like 
These  is  a  book  to  be  read  with  pleasure, 
and  to  be  remembered  with  pleasure,  for 
it  is  optimistic  and  close  enough  to  possi- 
ble truths  to  satisfy  the  longing  for  real- 
ism of  the  average  reader. 

Back  into  colonial  days  does  Jessie  van 
Lile  Belden  take  us  in  Antonia,  which 
is*a  story  of  New  Amsterdam,  Rensselaers- 
wyck,  and  the  Dutch  traders  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  the  novelists  who  have  chosen  this 
phase  of  a  colonial  history  have  thus  far 
presented  it  as  a  period  of  peace  and 
plenty,  of  Boeotian  Dutch  phlegm  and 
successful  sharp  trading,  whereas  in  real- 
ity the  Dutch  on  Manhattan  and  along 
the  Hudson  had  their  full  share  of  the 
strenuous  life  of  the  pioneers,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Indian  wars.  This  is  the  subject 
selected  by  this  writer  for  her  romance, 
which  is  particularly  well  printed.  There 
is  no  evidence  in  these  pages  of  a  pro- 
found story  of  Dutch  manners,  life  and 
character — ^certain  generalities,  many  of 
them  erroneous,  have  come  to  be  accepted, 
and  to  bear  the  stamp  of  tradition, — but 
the  tale  is  mildly  interesting,  and  its  love 
story  refreshingly  naive — so  simple,  in- 
deed, as  to  cause  a  doubt  regarding  the 
author's  seriousness.  Antonia  is  a  rom- 
ance of  the  past,  not  a  historical  novel :  it 


fails  as  an  interpretative  study  of  the 
Dutch  in  America. 

77ie  Autocrats  is  a  not  particularly  well- 
written  and  not  particularly  convincing 
picture  of  the  methods  by  which  a  great 
financier  attempts  to  secure  for  his  own 
benefit  a  valuable  street  railway  franchise 
in  a  Western  city.  It  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, therefore,  that  among  the  charac- 
ters in  the  book  there  are  capitalists,  poli- 
ticians, lobbyists,  newspaper  men;  while 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  novel  makes  patent 
the  presence  of  a  young  woman  to  whom 
somebody  makes  love.  The  fact  that  the 
millionaire  aspires  to  a  United  States 
senatorship  brings  his  local  politics  into 
relation  with  national  politics.  Mr.  Losh 
evidently  knows  what  he  is  writing  about, 
but  so  do  all  readers  of  the  daily  papers, 
and  he  reveals  nothing  that  is  dark  and 
hidden.  He  is  not  a  good  novelist;  his 
plot  is  somewhat  invertebrate;  he  reports 
rather  than  narrates,  and  none  of  his  types 
rises  beyond  mediocrity.  The  political 
novel  requires  masterly  treatment  if  it  is 
to  succeed,  for  otherwise  it  falls  at  once 
into  the  ranks  of  journalism  bound  in 
cloth  covers.  This  is  the  case  with  Mr. 
Lush's  book,  which  is  readable  as  a  good 
newspaper  "story*'  is  readable.  What 
can  be  done  with  a  subject  of  this  kind 
by  a  greatly  gifted  writer  has  recently 
been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Norris,  in 
"  The  Octopus." 


Amtonia.     By  Jessie  Tan  Zile  Bolden.    L.  C   Pa^re  & 
Co.,  ISmo,  Si. 50. 


Thb  Actoobats.    By  Charles  K.  Lush. 
Page  &  Co.,  13nio,  $1.60. 
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Seribner*$  Sone,  158-167  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York] 


565. — Can  YOU  tell  me  where  I  can  find  a  poem 
descriptive  of  the  burial  of  Alaric?  It  was  a 
spirit^  recital  of  the  turning  from  its  bed  of  the 
nver  Busento,  the  interment  of  the  chieftain  on 
horseback,  completely  armed,  and  the  leading 
back  of  the  waters  to  hide  the  mve,  I  do  not 
refer  to  Edward  Everett's  poem  ciuled  "  The  Dirge 
of  Alaric,  the  Visigoth."  Can  yon  also  tell  me 
whether  the  story  is  legendary,  or  founded  on 
fact?  Everett  records  a  command  of  Alaric*s  for 
a  river  burial  in  order  that  no  monument  might 
ever  be  erected  over  him,  but  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  poem  I  am  in  search  of  attributes  the 
deed  to  the  desire  of  Alaric's  comrades  that  no 
enemy's  eye  should  rest  upon  his  tomb,  or  even 
learn  that  he  had  met  the  fate  of  common  men. 

L.  H. 

The  story  is  legendary,  yet  it  may  be  true.  The 
most  serious  objection  to  it  lies  in  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  turning  the  course  of  a  river,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  like  Calabria. 


566.— Was  not  Bosweirs  **  Life  of  Johnson  "  the 
first  biography  of  note,  excluding,  of  course, 
Plutarch's  Lives?  What  was  there  earlier  of  a 
similar  kind,  if  anything  ?  m.  b.  w. 

Benvenuto  Cellini's  Autobiography,  for  instance, 
and  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 


567. — Will  you,  or  some  reader,  tell  me  who  is 
the  author  of  a  poem  beginning  with  this  stanza: 

**  Oh«  he  was  pure!    The  fleecy  snow, 
Sinking  thro'  air  to  earth  helow, 

Was  not  more  undeflled! 
Sinless  he  was  as  fleetlnK  smile 

On  Up  of  sleeping  child.*' 

Or,  can  any  one  give  me  the  other  stanzas  of  the 


poem 


M.  F. 


568. — Can  you  give  me  any  information  with  ref- 
erence to  an  English  novel  probably  called  "The 
Sea-Horse  Frigate  "?  The  Sea  Horse  is  the  name 
of  the  frigate  on  which  Nelson  and  one  of  his 
admirals  served  as  midshipmen.  r.  g.  w. 


569. — Can  you  inform  me  in  which  of  Ruskin's 
works  he  criticizes  Rossetti's  poem,  *'  The  Blessed 
Damozel"?  f.  h.  p. 


570. — Why  was  Andrew  Marvel!  called  "Th© 
British  Aristides"?  He  seems  to  have  rathe^ 
made  a  flourish  of  his  righteousness.  Is  it  sup- 
posed that  he  made  his  contemporaries  tired  by 
that  means,  so  that  they  felt  toward  him  as  did 
the  fellow-citizens  of  "  the  Just"  toward  him? 

E.  M.  o. 

He  refused  to  be  bribed,  resisted  in  Parliament 
the  misapplication  of  public  funds,  fiercely  satir- 
ized political  "pulls,"  and  died  poor. 


571.— (1)  What  is  the  best  biography  of  Roger 
Williams,  and  where  can  I  find  tne  record  of  his 
descendants  down  to  the  present  generation? 

(2)  Which  of  Swedenborg's  works  gives  the  es- 
sence of  his  philosophy? 

(3)  Which  three  of  Balzac's  novels  would  you 
recommend  as  most  characteristic  ?  j.  b. 

(1)  Perhaps  that  by  William  Gammell  But 
see  also  the  monographs  by  Henry  M.  Dexter  and 
Oscar  S.  Straus. 

(2)  You  will  get  it  most  readily  if  you  consult 
the  "Swedenborg  Library,"  edited  by  B.  F.  Bar- 
.rett,   in  small  volumes,   published  by  Claxton, 

Philadelphia. 

(3)  Perhaps  P^re  Goriot,  Lea  Parents  PuuvreSj 
and  Eugenie  Qraudet, 


57a. — Can  any  reader  eniiehten  me  as  to  the 
authorship  of  a  poem  entitled  '*The  Spirit  of 
Gold,"  of  which  I  nave  an  apparent! v  old  manu- 
script copy?    The  first  stanza  is  as  follows  : 

"  Mine  is  the  rare  magician's  hand, 
Mine  is  the  mighty  fairy  wand ; 
Honarchs  may  boast,  but  none  can  hold 
Such  powerful  sway  as  the  Spirit  of  GK>ld. 
The  wigwam  tent,  the  regal  dome, 
The  senator's  bench,  the  peasant^s  home. 


The  menial  serf,  the  pirate  bold,— 
All,  all  are  ruled  by  the  Spirit  of  Gold." 


B.  C. 


573. — (1)  Can  you  give  me  the  addresses  of  John 
Williamson  Palmer  and  Isabel  Barrows? 

(2)  Who  is  *' Bright  Eyes,"  and  what  has  she 
written  ? 

(3)  Has  the  Indian,  Dr.  Eastman,  ever  written 
anything,  and  whom  did  he  marry? 

(4)  Wnat  book  was  recently  published  regard- 
ing punctuation? 
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(5)  Where  can  I  procure  aato|27aphs  of  Stephen 
Crane,^Richard  Hovey  and  R.  Wilaman? 

T.  z. 

(1)  Dr.  Palmer  resides  in  Baltimore.  Address 
Mrs.  Barrows,  in  care  of  the  *'  Christian  Register," 
Boston. 

(2)  Dr.  Eastman  married  .Elaine  Goodale  in 
1891. 

(4)  There  are  several. 

(5)  For  Crane's,  apply  to  his  father,  Rev.  Mr. 
Crane,  Newark,  N.  J.  For  Hovey's,  to  Bliss  Car- 
man, 140  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  For  Wild- 
man's  to  the  editor  of  the  **  Overland,"  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


574. — Please  nve  me  whatever  facts  you  can 
concerning  Matthew  Bacon,  the  author  of  ''Bacon's 
Abridgment."  f.  a. 

We  do  not  know  a  single  one. 


575* — Is  there  any  good  Life  of  John  Selden  ? 
His  "  Table  Talk  "  1  know,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  find  anything  but  the  merest  outline  of  his  life. 

J  *  K.  F. 

John  Aiken  wrote  one  which  was  published  in 
1811,  and  there  is  one  by  G.  W.  Johnson  (1835). 


576.— Will  you  give  me  the  pronunciation  of 
^Imer    in    "Rose    Aylmer"    and    "  AyUner's 

A-  X.  C 

Pronounce  it  as  if  it  were  spelled  Alemur. 


Ayl 
Field"? 


ANSWERS 

546.— (3)  The  astronomical  work  desired  by 
T.  E.  H.  is  by  R.  A.  Proctor,  and  was  published 
in  1887  by  the  Putnams.  The  Utle  is  "Half 
Hours  with  the  Stars."  a.  c.  w. 


553.— (2)  Chas.  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who 
married  Maiy  of  England  (sister  of  Henry  VHI), 
at  a  tournament  in  celebration  of  his  marriage 
bore  on  his  shield  the  motto: 

**  Cloth  of  gold«  do  Bot  despise 

Tho'  thou  art  matched  with  cloth  of  f  rieee. 

doth  of  f  rieee,  be  not  too  bold, 

Tho'  thou  art  matched  with  cloth  of  ffold." 

See  Notes  and  Queries,  Fifth  Series,  Vol.  I.  pp. 
127,  193,  272.  K.  M.  H. 


555-— (1)  The  ballad  of  "Mary  Ambree,"  in 
Percy's  "Reliques,**  begins: 

'*When  Captaines  Courageous  whom  death  could  not 

daunte. 
Did  march  to  the  Biege  of  the  city  of  Qaunt." 

A.  H.  C. 


Powerful   New    Novel 

ARTHUR  W.  MARCHMONT 

Author  of  "  By  Right  of  Sword  "  and  ^*  A  Dash  for  a  Throne  " 


Heritage 


Peril 


Illustrated,  Cloth,  ^1.25.     Paper,  50c. 
First  large  edition  sold  in  advance  of   Publication 


A    REGULAR    DICKENS    NOVEL 

SAMUEL  BOYD  OF  CATCHPOLE  SQUARE 


By  B.  L.  FAR  J  EON. 


Illustrated. 


Cloth.  $1.35. 


Paper,  50c, 


This  book  U  fttll  of  Dickens  love  for  clilldren,  tlie  Dickens  synpntiiy  with  the  poor  end 

It  Is  bound  to  be  popular. 


OTHER  OOOD  BOOKS  RBCBNTLY  ISSUED 

MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

By  RICHARD  UARSH. 
RICHARD  HUME. 

Ireland.    By  S.  H.  STRAIN. 

ALL  PUBLISHED  IN  PAPER  COVERS,  OQCt     CLOTH,  $1.25. 
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CHINA  AND 
THE  ALLIES 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  AND 
AUTHOiUTATIVC   WOR.K 

"By 

A.HENRY 
SAVAGE 
LANDOR. 


In  two  large  octavo  volumes* 
with  a  total  of  136  chapters 
and  876  pages,  the  cover  de- 
sign in  colors  by  the  author 
Price  $7.50  net 


^  full  -  page   illustrations 
^  from    Chinese    prints 
reproducing  vivid  col- 
oring of  the  originals. 

I  fx  full  -  page  illustrations 
*"in  tints 

*  yf.ft  full  pages  in  black  and 
^^^  white 

200  text  illustrations 


MR.  HENRY  SAVAGE 
LANDOR,  well  re- 
membered for  his 
thrilling  experience  in  Thibet, 
was  present  during  the  whole 
of  the  recent  military  opera- 
tions in  China.  He  was  in 
Tientsin  when  it  was  taken, 
entered  Pekin  with  the  relieving 
forces,  and  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean to  enter  the  Forbidden 
City  as  a  guest  by  the  side  of 
the  Russian  General. 

Holding  no  official  position^ 
and  bound  by  no  official  etiquette ^ 
he  was  perhaps  the  only  eye-wit- 
ness at  liberty  to  report  the  whole 
of  what  he  saw. 

Mr.  Landor's  knowledge  of 
the  German,  French,  Italian, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  languages 
proved  of  the  greatest  value  in 
enabling  him  to  obtain  infor- 
mation at  first  hand.  The  value 
of  this  narrative  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  accurate  maps  and 
many  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs and  his  own  drawings. 
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CRUCIAL 
INSTANCES 

By 

EDITH  WHARTON 


GW.  SMALLEY  says  in  the  London  Times: 
•      "  Mrs.  Wharton  is  as  good  an  example  as  need  be  of  the 
writer  whose  aim  is  literary  and  not  commercial." 

The  Evening  Sun  says :  *'  She  is  to-day  the  most  promising  figure 
we  have.  To-morrow  is  hers.  How  far  she  will  go  it  is  hard  to  tell. 
But  with  her  stern  devotion  to  style,  her  worldly  wisdom,  her  keen 
insight,  her  wit  and  her  fancy,  and,  above  all,  her  invariable  good 
taste,  there  is  no  knowing  what  the  future  has  in  store." 

The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  says:  "Something  similar 
to  the  effect  produced  by  the  transforming  shimmer  of  the  moon- 
light Mrs.  Wharton  accomplishes  by  the  shimmering  beams  of  imagi- 
nation and  fancy,  whose  play  upon  the  plot  and  style  of  her  work  is 
a  triumph  of  elusive  lucidity." 


CONTENTS 

The    Duchess    at 

Prayer 
The  Angel  at  the 

Grave 
The  Recovery 
"Copy":  aDialocue 
The   Rembrandt 
The  Moving  Finger 
The  Confessional 


The  Bostonjoarfftf/ speaks  of  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton as  "  the  most  fastidious  among  the 
younger  American  authors";  the  St.  Louis 
Mirror  is  impressed  with  "a  witchery  of 
words  that  is  positively  fascinating";  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  places  her  "among  the 
masters  of  style";  the  Living  Cburcb  says 
that  '"Crucial  Instances' shows  her  in  the 
fulness  of  great  powers " ;  and  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  calls  her  "a  true 
artist"  and  her  work  the  "carving  of  liter- 
ary cameos." 
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B/^e  SHADOW 
OF  A  MAN 

By  E.  W.  HORNUNG 

Author  of  "The  Amateur 
Cractsman" 
"When    Mr.    Hornung 
starts  to  tell  a  story,  he 
lellsii.   And  what  is  more, 
it  is  always  worth  the  tell- 
ing.     The   characters   in 
-The  Shadow  of  a  Man ' 
are  few  and  the  action  di- 
rect.'-Boston  y.««. 
SI.25 

On   Petei 

By  ARTHUR 

"Those  who   love  storie 
social  conspiracy  should  bu 
is  exciting  and  stirring  eno 
plot  is  highly  dramatic,  am 
scene  of  the  story  is  laid  for 
capital,  and  the  period  is  tha 
III.       The    characters,    esp 
merchants   and    of    a    cral 
graphically  drawn  ;  and  the 
leriicd  by  much  incisive  co 
The  book  has  a  worth  beyon 
it  offers  us  a  clearly  outlin 
pervasive  color,  of  a  people 
we  still  know  litrle,"— TA^O 
SI. 

rs  Island 

R.  ROPES 

of   political   intrigue  and 
y  this  boot.     Its  narrative 
ugh.  to  suit  any  one.     The 

is  as  well  sustained.     The 
he  most  part  in  the  Russian 
1  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
ecially    those    of    two    otl- 
y    Polish    adventurer,   are 
r  conversations  are  charac- 
nment  and  acute  repartee. 
d  that  of  the  mere  novel  ; 
ed  sketch,  yet  one  full  of 

and  a  society  about  which 
utJeoi. 
JO 

"A  Literary  Gem  " 

WITHOUT 

A 
WARRANT 

By  HILDEGARD 
BROOKS 

"The  reader  Is  simultaneously 

keenly  amused   anil   ihritlinKly 

excited,    and    is    pleasingly     in 

wonderment   upon   the  result." 

—  Boston  Caurifr. 

"The  tale  is  unusually  good 
in  its  rapidly  shifting  situations, 
in  its  easy  and  natural  dialogue. 


''  There  is  high  comedy  in  (he 

ais  lu  the  imagination." 
-Louisville  Cauritr-Jnuriiai. 
"For  sheer  originality,  sus- 
ned  interest,  and  deft  raing- 
ig  o(  the  elements  of  mystery. 
mor,  tragedy,  and  pathos,  one 
1st  search  far  lo  find  a  storv 
ual  to  '  Without  a  Warrant  '  =■ 

— Boston  Beacon. 
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"An  achievement  in  fiction.   It  is 

strong. 

coherent,    healthy,    logical    from 

every 

point  of  vien.     Nuuble  among  tl 

e hooks 

of  the  year."— Louisville  Times. 

THE  SACRED 
FOUNT 

By  HENRY  JAMES 

"Thisbook  is  the  distilled 

essence  of  Mr.  James'sari." 

SI.50 


•■  The  book   is  graphic 

:    there 

s  not  a 

dull  page  in  It.    The  ac 

on  move 

s  swiftly 

and   the   characters   ar 

always 

sympa. 

thelic."— Boston  Post. 

$1.50 

Third  Edition 


THE 
DISCIPLE 

By  PAUL  BOURGET 

"  Most    important    of     M. 
Bourgel's  books." 
—  Richard  Lk  Gallienne. 
$1.50 


"Fiction  of  the  mott  eharmini  fijnd" 
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Crown  8vo,  $1.50  net 


"  Will  it  prove  another  *  Rudder  Grange  '  ?  " — New  York  Tribune. 

The 

ABANDONED 

FARMER 

By   SYDNEY   HERMAN    PRESTON 

Author  of  *^The  Green  Pigs,''  etc. 

ANEW  book  in  the  field  which  Mr.  Stockton  explored  in  "Rudder  Grange," 
but  which  since  then  has  been  neglected.  It  describes,  in  a  delicious  vein 
of  humor,  the  experiences  of  a  young  newspaper  man  and  his  wife  and  boy  on  a 
small  farm  which  they  leased  near  the  city.  No  one  who  laughed  over  the 
adventures  of  the  hero  of  Mr.  Preston's  **  Green  Pigs"  need  be  assured  of  the 
rich  humor  or  of  the  exceptional  literary  quality  of  this  new  book. 

A  BOOK   OF  GENUINE  HUMOR 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 

By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  (Mrs.  Parsons) 

A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts,  and  Habits  of  our  Common  Wild  Flowers     IViiA  48  full- 
pa^e  colored  plates  by  ELSIE   LOUISE   SHAW^  and  ijo  full-page  illustrations  by 
MARION  SA  TTERLEE, 
^^17 VERY  flower-lover  will  welcome  this  satisfactory  book,  which  stands  ready  to  lead 
him  to  the  desired  knowledge  by  a  royal  road." — The  Nation. 

60th  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  J 2. 00  net 

How  to  Know  the  Ferns 

By  Frances  Theodora  Parsons  (Mrs.  Dana) 

A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts,  and  Habits  of  our  Native  Ferns.     With  144  full-page 
illustrations^  and  6  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs, 

npHIS  is  a  notably  thorough  little   volume.     .     .     .     The  author  has  mastered   her 
subject,  and  she  treats  of  it  with  authority." — New  York  Tribune, 


1.01 


1 01 


Our  Native   Trees  and 
How  to  Identify  Them 

By  Harriet  L.  Keeler 

With  iy8  full-page  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs^ and  162  illustrations  from  draivings. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  J2.00  net 


A  Garden  of  Simples 

By  Martha  Bockee  Flint 

(^'piLLED  with  all  the  delicate  spirituality 
which  Nature  wears  when  seen  with 
loving   eyes.      We   can    hardly   imagine   a 
pleasanter  gift  to  a  charming  woman.** 

—  The  DiaL 
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SCRIBNER'S     NEW     IMPORTATIONS 


THE  SWORD  AND  THE  CENTURIES 

Or,  Old  Sword  Davs  and  Old  Sword  Ways.     By  Alfred  Hutton,  F.S.A.     With  Introductory  Remarks 
by  Capt.  Cyril  G.  R.  Matthey.     Illustrated.     8vo,  $4.00. 

A  most  admirable  volume  which  will  delight  all  iovers  of  the  art  of  fence,  in  which  the  history  and 
development  of  the  sword  are  traced  from  the  earliest  days.  The  author,  who  was  late  captain  of  King's 
Dragoon  Guards,  is  a  well-known  expert. 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK 

By  TiGHE  Hopkins,  author  of  *'An  Idler  in  Old  France."     Illustrated.     i2mo,  $2.00. 
A  fascinating  book  on  this  greatest  mystery  of  French  history. 

FIRST  ON  THE  ANTARCTIC  CONTINENT 

Being  an  Account  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1898-iqoa     By  C.  E.   Borchgrevink,  F.R.G.S. 
With  portraits,  maps  and  186  illustrations.     8vo,  $3  00  f///. 

A  most  interesting  account  of  the  most  important  Antarctic  expedition  yet  undertaken,  written  by 
the  commander  of  the  expedition. 

GOLDEN  TIPS 

A  Description  of  Ceylon  and  its  Great  Tea  Industry.     By  Henry  W.  Cave,  M.A.»  F.R.G.S.,  Member  oi 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.     Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs  by  the  author.     8vo,  $4.00  mt, 

GARDENS  OLD  AND  NEW 

The  Country  House  and  Its  Garden  Environment.     With  four  hundred  and  fifty  superb  illustrations. 
I  volume,  folio,  $15.00. 

"  This  book  depicts  the  many-sided  character  of  old  and  modern  {^rdenage,  and  reveals  the  glorious  possibilities  that  lie 
before  the  possessors  of  gardens,  and  those  who  would  create  gardens  to  their  minds.*' 


Decorative  Flower  Studies 

For  the  Use  of  Artists,  Designers,  Students  and 
Others.  With  forty  plates  in  colors  and  detail 
studies.     By  J.  Foord.    4to,  $12.00  ntt. 


Open-Air  Gardening 

The  Culture  of  Hardy  Flowers,  Fruit  and  Vege- 
tables. Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury,  F.E.S.  Fully 
illustrated.     8vo,  $2.40. 


THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN 

Design  and  Arrangement  shown  by  existing  examples  of  gardens  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  followed 
by  a  Description  of  the  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  the  Open-air  Garden  and  their  Culture.  By 
W.  Robinson,  author  of  **  The  Wild  Garden."  With  many  beautiful  engravings  on  wood.  Eighth 
Edition.     Large  8vo,  $6.00  net. 


THE  nWABITANTS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

By  Frederic  H.  Sawyer.     With  nearly  50  illustrations  and  maps.     8vo,  $4.00  net. 

The  latest  and  freshest  book  on  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  describing  the  Islands  in  general  and 
the  People  in  particular.     With  chapters  on  their  resources,  revenues,  exports,  etc.,  etc. 

"This  is  the  most  impartial  book  that  has  yet  been  written  about  the  Philippine  Islands.'*— Boston  Herald. 


The  Mediterranean  Race 

A  Study  of  the  Origin  of  European  Peoples.  By 
G.  Sergi,  Professor  of  Anthropology  in  the 
University  of  Rome.      With  93  illustrations. 

(      i2mo,  $1.50.     (Contemporary  Science  Series,) 


Johnston  of  Warriston 

By    William     Morison.       (Famous    Scots    Series.) 
i2mo,  75  cents. 

A  biography  of  Sir  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord 
Warriston,  written  largely  from  a  historical  view- 
point. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SARAH 

fSy  Miss  M.  L.  Forsslund 

A  Dramatic  Story  of  the  Long  Island  Coast.    lamo.  Cloth,  $1.50 

"  This  Is  certainly  eicellont  nork.  deBerrlnir  lucliulon  In  an;  bnnd  conalderntlon  of  the  Ameticui  dotqI 
D  Ita  latest  deTelopmeot  aa  a  trutbtul.  oaturaliatlc  study  of  life."— Vail  and  Exprai. 

"The  story  is  an  pieeedlngly  atrniiKone,  aait  yet  strenKtb  Is  never  gained  by  the  sacrlllceof  probabtlltr 
ir  naturaJacm.  It  has  iMliinm  been  the  eood  furtuae  of  an  author  so  succeestully  to  portray  the  dual  nature 
-the  brute  passloo  and  the  heart  iove  of  a  woman  and  the  all>couiiuiiiing  animal  nature  wbkdi.  (hough  alny" 


BRENTANO'S  -        -        .  NewYorR 


POSTER    PORTRAITS 

Dy  PenrKyn  Stanla'ws 
and  Earnest  HasKell 

These  unique  poster  portraits  in  colors  are  careftilly  mounted 
on  eitra  heavy  9t«el  gray  and  chocolate  colored  boards.  9x12 
inc'bee,  and  sold  separately  at  50  cents  each,  postpaid. 

NOW  READY 

Dr.    Hanry  v«n  Dyk«  Hamilton   W.    Mabi* 

Rtohard    Harding  Davia  J.  M.  Barria 

Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York. 


The  Nation 


Was  established  In  i8«;  as  a  weekly  review  of  literature,  science,  art  and  politics,  and  its  editorial 
management  lias  been  unchanged  from  the  first,  II  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  complele 
independence.  The  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  contributors  includes  most  of  the  leading 
names  in  literature,  science,  art,  philosophy  and  law  in  this  country,  and  many  of  conesponding 
eminence  abroad.  The  Nation  presents  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  world's  current 
history,  with  impartial  comments  on  questions  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  intelligent 
men.  To  the  scholar,  the  student,  the  thinker,  and  to  all  professional  men,  it  is  conlidently 
recommended  as  an  aid  to  sound  thinking. 

/7"S  DEPARTMENTS  ARE: 

THE  WEEK.     Brief  comments  on  the  most  important  current  events,  domestic  wid  foreign. 

EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES.  Careful  and  moderate  discussion  of  prom- 
inent political  and  social  topics. 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  From  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  by  intelligent  and  tmstworthy 
observers. 

OCCASIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  Letters  to  the  editor  on  every  sut^ect  germane  to  the  scope 
of  the  paper. 

NOTES.     Short  paragraphs,  chiefly  on  literary,  scientific,  musical  and  dramatic  topics. 

REVIEWS  OP  BOOKS.     By  able  writers  and  scholais  (mainly  specialists)  of  both  hemisphaes. 

FINE  ARTS.     Competent  criticism  of  art  exhibitions  and  works  of  art,  the  drama,  etc. 


Subscription,  $}.oo  a  Year,  postpaid.    Shorter  term  at  a  proportionate  rau. 
Nos.  2o6  TO  2IO  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Please  mention  The  Book  Buyer  in  writli 
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describinK  them  under  their  familiar  English 
lumet.  ^y  Maud  Gowo.  i6mo,  cfoth, 
new  levisea  edition,  fully  illustrated,  $i  .00, 
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SCRIBNER'S   FOR  JULY 

Francis  Parkman  at  lake  george.  a  hitherto  un 

published  extract  from  Parkman's  Diary  describing  his  first  visit 
to  Lake  George. 

Uncle  David.  By  Dr.  Leroy  M.  Yale.  a  character 
sketch  of  a  New  England  village  type  affectionately  portrayed. 
With  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

A  Tour  in  Sicily.  a  richly  illustrated  article  by  Prof. 
R.  B.  Richardson;  head  of  the  American  School  at  Athens. 

Ernest  Seton-Thompson.  krag  the  kootenay 

Ram.    Illustrated  by  the  author. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.   the  diary  of  a  goose 

Girl.    The  third  instalment.    Illustrated  by  Shepperson. 

Jolin  La  Par^C*  passages  from  a  diary  in  thb 
Pacific— Tahiti.    Illustrated  by  the  author's  sketches. 

Senator  Hoar*    some  famous  orators  i  have  heard. 

Recollections  of  celebrated  orators  and  of  their  characteristics. 

The  Delta  Country  of  Alaska.    By  g.  r 

Putnam.    Illustrated  by  the  author's  photographs. 

Matthew  Arnold.    By  w.  c  brownell. 
Stories  and  Poems  by  sewell  ford,  juua  c.  r. 

Door,  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson  and  Marguerite  Mer- 

INGTON. 
f^om  ^eaify  iPri^  25  Cmnis 
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